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«  H  vorj  niMt,  lifiht,  anii  out  Ijouoden  dufj  tlial  ne  thould  ai  all  limoa  acd  in  =11  placM  elvt 
tbsaka  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  Holy  Father,  ALmiBhtj,  Evetlaathig  God,  through  Jeaua  CtrfBt  Dur  Ijjiil, 

ipoetlea,  to  tecch  tbam,  and  to  lead  them  to  all  truth ;  giving  them  boldnesB  ™ilh  fervent  z«.l  eon- 
JtJMltlj  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  cmtlooa  i  whorehj  ivo  have  heen  hrought  out  of  darkneaa  and  error, 
int..  the  cleir  llgM  irnd  irue  BBOwledge  of  thee,  and  of  thj  Son  Joaua  Christ, "—/Voper  Prefaa  io  On 
TrisaginnifoT  H^iiimuiaji. 

xilv  Toirij  -Beapfinaiiev  olov  iari  ^X'^'^  kmiiD.ua.  'U;  iv  Si  pfara  ToCro  yroiTiiia',  ri 
Ilav'Ko!  oirtc  Tiepl  'Railov  ^Jiohi  ixoiaafi^.  .  .  .  No/wBetcJ  doCXoic  sjf  Jfon-Draif, 
ipxo>ioi  nal  dpzo/ievoi;,  uvSpdai  xal  yuvai^lv,  trofi?  (cai  u/ioSif  irdPTUV  inepf^rixt- 
irdvTar  inepeix^Tai  .  ,  .  KJipvi  Wiiiiv,  'lovSatuv  TrooaTdTijc." — GliEGi  Niz.  Oratia 
£pologeiica. 
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INTEODTJCTIOI. 


This  py^pose  of  this  work  ia  to  give  a  living  picture  of  St. 
Paul  liimself,  and  of  tbe  circumstances  by  which  he  was  snr- 
rounded. 

The  biography  of  the  Apostle  must  be  compiled  from  two 
sources;  first,  bis  own  letters,  and  secondly,  tbe  narrative  in  the 
Acts  of  tbe  Apostles.  The  latter,  after  a  slight  sketch  of  his 
early  history,  supplies  us  with  fuller  details  of  his  middle  life ; 
and  bis  Epistles  afford  much  subsidiary  information  concerning 
his  missionary  labours  during  the  same  period.  The  light  concen- 
trated iipon  this  portion  of  his  course,  maltes  darker  by  contrast 
the  obscurity  which  rests  upon  the  remainder ;  for  we  are  left  to 
gain  what  knowledge  we  can  of  his  later  years,  from  scattered 
hints  in  a  few  short  letters  of  his  own,  and  from  a  single  sentence 
of  his  disciple  Clement. 

But  in  order  to  present  anytliing  like  a  living  picture  of  St. 
Paul's  career,  much  more  is  necessary  than  a  mere  transcript  of 
the  Scriptural  nai'rative,  even  where  it  is  fullest.  Every  step  of 
his  course  brings  us  into  contact  with  some  new  phase  of  ancient 
life,  unfamiliar  to  our  modem  experience,  and  upon  which  we 
must  throw  light  from  other  sources,  if  we  wiah  it  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct image  in  the  mind.  Tor  esample,  to  comprehend  the  in- 
fluence under  which  he  grew  to  manhood,  we  miist  realise  tho 
position  of  a  Jewish  family  in  Tarsus,  "  the  chief  city  of  Oili- 
cia ;"  we  must  understand  the  kind  of  education  which  the  son 
of  such  a  family  would  receive  as  a  boy  in  bis  Hebrew  home,  or 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  in  his  riper  youth  "  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel"  in  Jerusalem ;  we  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
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profession  for  wh  cb  he  was  to  be  prepared  by  this  training,  and 
appreciate  the  station  and  duties  of  an  exponnder  of  the  law. 
And  that  we  may  be  fully  qualified  to  do  all  this,  ,ve  should  have 
a  clear  view  of  the  state  of  the  Eoman  empire  at  the  same  time, 
and  especially  of  its  system  in  the  provinces ;  we  should  also  un- 
derstand the  political  position  of  the  Jews  of  the  "  dispersion ;" 
we  should  he  (so  to  speal;)  heai'ers  in  their  synagogues;  we  should 
be  students  of  their  Kabbinical  theology.  And  in  like  manner, 
aa  we  follow  the  Apostle  in  the  different  stages  of  his  varied 
and  adventurous  career,  we  must  strive  continually  to  bring  out 
in  their  true  brightness  the  half  effaced  forms  and  colouring  of 
the  scene  in  which  he  acts;  and  while  he  "becomes  all  things  to 
all  men,  that  he  might  by  all  means  save  some,"  we  must  form 
to  ourselves  a  living  likeness  of  the  things  and  of  the  rnen  among 
which  he  moved,  if  we  would  rightly  estimate  his  work.  Thus 
we  must  study  Christianity  rising  in  the  midst  of  Judaism,  we 
must  realize  the  position  of  its  early  churches  with  their  mixed 
society,  to  which  Jews,  Proselytes,  and  Heathens  bad  each  con- 
tributed a  characteristic  element ;  we  must  qualify  ourselves  to 
be  umpires  (if  we  may  so  spealt)  in  their  violent  internal  divi- 
sions; we  must  listen  to  the  strife  of  their  schismatic  parties, 
when  one  said  "  I  am  of  Paul,  and  another,  I  am  of  Apollcs ;" 
we  must  study  the  true  character  of  those  early  heresies  which 
even  denied  the  resurrection,  and  advocated  impurity  and  law- 
lessness, claiming  the  right  "  to  sin  that  grace  might  abound,"' 
"  defiling  the  mind  and  conscience  " '  of  their  followers,  and  mak- 
ing them  abominable  and  disobedient,  and  "  to  every  good  work 
reprobate  ;=  we  must  trace  the  extent  to  which  Greek  philosophy, 
Judaizing  formalism,  and  Eastern  superstition  blended  their  taints 
ing  influence  with  the  pure  fermentation  of  tliat  new  leaven 
which  was  at  last  to  leaven  the  whole  mass  of  civilized  society. 

Again,  to  understand  St.  Paul's  personal  history  as  a  mission- 
ary to  tlie  heathen,  we  must  know  the  state  of  the  different  popu 
lations  which  he  visited ;  the  character  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman 
civilization  at  the  epoch ;  the  points  of  intersection  between  the 
political  history  of  the  world  and  the  scriptural  naiTative ;  the 
social  organization  and  gradation  of  rankg,  for  which  he  enjoins 
respect ;  the  position  of  women,  to  which  he  especially  refers  in 
many  of  his  letters ;  the  relations  between  parents  and  children, 
Rom  tI.  1.  '  Tit,  i.  15.  =  Tit  i.  16. 
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eiaves  and  masters,  which  he  not  vainly  sought  to  imbue  with  tha 
loTing  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  the  equality  and  influence,  imder  the 
early  empire,  of  the  Greek  and  Uoman  religions,  whose  effete 
corruptness  he  denonnces  with  such  indignant  acorn  ;  the  public 
amusements  of  the  people,  whence  he  draws  topics  of  warning  or 
iUustration ;  the  operation  of  the  Eoman  law,  under  which  he 
was  so  frequently  arraigned ;  the  courts  in  which  he  was  tried, 
and  tlie  magistrates  by  whose  sentence  he  suffered ;  the  legionary 
soldiers  who  acted  as  his  guards ;  the  roads  by  which  he  travelled, 
whether  through  the  mountains  of  Lycaonia  or  the  marshes  of 
Latium;  the  course  of  commerce  by  whicli  his  journeys  were  so 
often  regulated ;  and  the  character  of  that  imperfect  navigation 
by  which  his  life  was  so  many  times'  endangered, 

"While  thus  trying  to  live  in  the  life  of  a  bygone  age,  and  to 
call  up  the  figure  of  the  past  from  its  tomb,  duly  robed  in  all  its 
foiTuer  raiment,  every  help  is  welcome  which  enables  us  to  fill  up 
the  dim  outHne  in  any  part  of  its  reality.  Especially  wc  delight 
to  look  upon  the  only  one  of  the  manifold  features  of  that  past 
existence,  which  still  is  living.  We  remember  with  pleasure  that 
the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  sky  still  combine  for  us  in  theaame 
landscapes  which  passed  before  the  eyes  of  the  wayfaring  Apos- 
tle. The  plain  of  Cilicia,  the  snowy  distances  of  Taurus,  the  cold 
and  rapid  stream  of  the  Oydnus,  the  broad  Orontes  under  the 
shadow  of  its  steep  banks  with  their  thickets  of  jasmine  and 
oleander ;  the  hills  which  "  stand  about  Jerusalem," '  the  "  arched 
fountains  cold"  in  the  ravines  below,  and  those  "  flowery  brooks 
beneath,  that  wash  their  hallowed  feet ;"  the  capes  and  islands  of 
tlie  Grecian  Sea,  the  craggy  summit  of  Areopagus,  the  land- 
locked harbour  of  Syracuse,  the  towering  cone  of  Etna,  the  volup- 
tuous loveliness  of  the  Campanian  shore;  all  these  remain  to 
us,  the  imperishable  handiwork  of  nature.  We  can  stiU  look 
npon  tlie  same  trees  and  flowers  which  he  saw  clothing  tlie  moun- 
tains, giving  color  to  the  plains,  or  reflected  in  the  rivers ;  we 
may  think  of  him  among  the  palms  of  Syria,  the  cedars  of  Leba- 
non, the  olives  of  Attica,  the  green  Isthmian  pines  of  Corinth, 
whose  leaves  wove  those  "feding  garlands,"  which  he  contrasts' 

'  a  Cor.  3d.  25,  "  thrice  taye  I  Suffered  shipwreck ;"  and  this  was  before  he  was 
wrecked  ujion  Mellta. 

"  Ths  hilla  Btand  about  Jcruaalem ;  even  eo  Etandelh  the  Lord  round  about  hit 
people."     Pe.  csxv,  2. 

1  1  Cor.  Is.  26. 
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witli  tlie  "iiicoi-ni^jtible  crown,"  tlie  prize  for  wliieh  he  fought 
Nay  we  can  even  still  look  upon  some  of  the  works  of  man  whicJi 
filled  him  with  wonder,  or  moved  him  to  indignation.  The  tem- 
ples "made  with  hands"'  which  rose  hefore  him — the  very  apo- 
theosis of  idolatry— -on  the  Acropolis,  still  stand  in  almost  un- 
diminished majesty  and  beauty.  The  mole  on  which  he  landed 
at  Puteoli  still  stretches  its  ruins  into  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay. 
The  remains  of  tlie  Baian  Tillas  whose  marble  porticoes  lio  then 
beheld  glittering  in  the  sunset — his  first  specimen  of  Italian  lux- 
tiry — still  are  seen  along  the  shore.  "\V  e  may  still  enter  Eome  aa 
he  did  by  the  same  Appian  Road,  through  the  same  Capenian 
Gate,  and  wander  among  the  ruins  of  "  Csesar's  palace  " "  on  the 
Palatine,  while  our  eye  rests  upon  the  same  acLuedncts  radiating 
over  the  Campagna  to  the  unchanging  hills.  Those  who  have 
visited  these  spots  must  often  have  felt  a  thrill  of  recollection  as 
they  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Apostle ;  they  must  have  been 
conscious  how  much  the  identity  of  the  outward  scene  brought 
them  into  communion  witli  him,  while  thoy  tried  to  image  to 
themselves  the  feelings  with  which  ho  must  have  looked  upon  the 
objects  before  them.  They  who  have  experienced  this  will  fee! 
how  impei-fect  a  biography  of  St.  Paul  must  be,  without  faithful 
representations  of  the  places  which  lie  visited.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  views  which  are  contained  in  the  present  work,  and  which 
have  been  drawn  for  this  special  object,  will  supply  this  desidera- 
tum. And  it  is  evident  that,  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  biogra- 
phy, nothing  but  true  and  faithful  representations  of  the  I'eal 
scenes  will  be  valuable ;  theae  are  what  is  wanted,  and  not  ideal 
representations,  even  though  copied  from  the  works  of  the  grea^ 
est  masters ;  for,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  "  nature  and  reality  paint- 
•id  at  the  time,  and  on  the  spot,  a  noblor  cartoon  of  St.  Paul's 
preaching  at  Athens  than  tlie  immortal  Kafaelle  afterwards  has 
done."  = 

Por  a  similar  reason  Maps  have  been  added,  exhibiting  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  can  at  present  be  attained  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  countries  visited,  and  somo  of  the  ancient  routea 
through  them,  together  with  plans  of  the  most  important  cities, 
and  maritime  charts  of  the  coasts  where  they  were  required. 

While  thus  endeavouring  to  represent  faithfully  the  natural 


"Athi^ns  and  Attica," 
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objects  and  architectural  remains  connected  witli  the  nai-rat'ive,  it 
has  likewise  been  attempted  to  give  sucli  illustrations  as  were 
needful  of  the  minor  productions  of  hnman  art  as  they  existed  in 
the  first  century.  For  this  purpose  engravings  of  Coins  have 
been  given  in  all  cases  where  they  seemed  to  throw  light  on  the 
circumstancea  mentioned  in  the  history ;  and  recoui-se  has  been 
had  to  the  stores  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  as  well  as  to  the 
collectJon  of  the  Tatican,  and  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Anto- 
ninus. 

But  after  all  this  is  done — after  we  have  endeavoured,  witli 
every  help  we  can  command,  to  reproduce  the  picture  of  St. 
Paul's  deeds  and  times — !iow  small  would  our  knowledge  of  him- 
Belf  remain,  if  we  had  no  other  record  of  him  left  us  but  the 
story  of  his  adventures.  If  his  letters  had  never  come  down  to 
OS,  we  should  have  known  indeed  what  he  did  and  suffered,  but 
we  should  have  Lad  very  little  idea  of  what  ho  was.'  Even  if  we 
could  perfectly  succeed  in  restoring  the  image  of  the  scenes  and 
circumstances  in  which  he  moved, — even  if  we  could,  as  in  a  ma- 
gic mirror,  behold  him  speaking  in  the  school  of  Tyramiua,  with 
his  Ephesian  hearers  in  their  national  costume  around  him, — we 
should  still  see  very  little  of  Paul  of  Tarsus.  We  must  listen  to 
his  words,  if  we  would  leani  to  know  him.  If  fancy  did  her 
utmost,  she  could  give  us  only  his  outward  not  his  inward  life. 
"  His  bodily  presence  "  (so  his  enemies  declared)  "  was  weak  and 
contemptible ;"  but "  his  letters"  (even  they  allowed) "  were  weigh- 
ty and  powerful," '  Moreover  an  effort  of  imagination  and  memo- 
ry is  needed  to  recal  the  past,  but  in  his  Epistles  St.  Paul  is  present 
with  us,  "  His  words  are  not  dead  words,  they  are  living  crea- 
tures with  hands  and  feet," '  touching  in  a  thousand  hearts  at  this 
very  hour  the  same  chord  of  feeling  which  vibrated  to  their  first 
utterance.  "We,  the  Christians  of  the  nineteenth  century,  can 
bear  witness  now,  as  fully  as  could  a  Byzantine  audience  four- 
teen hundred  years  ago,  to  the  saying  of  Chrysostom,  that  "Paul 
by  his  letters  still  lives  in  the  mouths  of  men  throughout  the 
whole  world  ;   by  them  not  only  his  own  converts,  but  all  the 

'  For  Ms  epeechea  recorded  in  the  Acts,  diaracteristio  03  tbey  are,  would  bj  them- 
gelTCS  haTO  been  too  few  and  too  short  to  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  St,  Taiil ; 
but  illustrated  as  they  now  are  by  his  Epistles,  they  become  an  imporlant  part  of  hi) 
personal  biography. 

»  2  Cor.  s.  30. 

•  Lnther,  as  quoted  in  Arclidcacfm  Hare's  "Jlission  of  the  Comforter,"  p.  4d9. 
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faithful  uvuii  unto  tWa  day,  yea  and  all  the  saints  who  are  yet  to 
be  born,  until  Christ's  coming  again,  both  have  been  and  shall 
be  hleased." '  His  Epistles  are  to  his  inward  life,  what  the  moun- 
tains and  rivers  of  Asia  and  Greece  and  Italy  are  to  his  outward 
life,— the  imperishable  part  which  still  remains  to  us,  when  all 
that  time  can  ruin  has  passed  away. 

It  is  in  these  letters  then  that  we  must  study  the  true  life  of 
St,  Paul,  from  its  inmost  depths  and  springs  of  action,  which  were 
"  hidden  with  Christ  in  God,"  down  to  its  most  minute  develope- 
ments,  and  peculiar  individual  manifestations.  In  them  we  learn 
(to  use  the  language  of  Gregory  Na^ianzene)  "  what  is  told  of 
Paul  by  Paul  himself."'  Their  most  sacred  contents  indeed  rise 
aboTe  all  that  is  peculiar  to  the  individual  writer ;  for  they  are 
the  communications  of  God  to  man  concerning  the  faith  and  life 
of  Christiana ;  which  St.  Paul  declared  (as  he  often  asserts)  by 
the  immediate  revelation  of  Christ  himself.  But  his  manner  of 
teaching  these  eternal  truths  is  coloured  by  his  human  character, 
and  peculiar  to  himself.  And  such  individual  features  are  natu- 
rally impressed  much  more  upon  epistles  than  upon  any  other 
kind  of  composition.  For  here  we  have  not  treatises,  or  sermons, 
which  may  dwell  in  the  general  and  ahsti-act,  but  real  letter, 
written  to  meet  the  actual  wants  of  living  men ;  giving  immedi- 
ate answers  to  real  questions,  and  warnings  against  pressing  dan- 
gers ;  full  of  the  interests  of  the  passing  hour.  And  this,  which 
must  be  more  or  leas  the  case  with  all  epistles  addressed  to  par- 
ticular Churches,  is  especially  so  with  those  of  St.  Paul.  In  his 
case  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  letters  are  himself — a  por- 
trait painted  hy  his  own  hand,  of  which  every  feature  may  be 
"  known  and  read  of  all  men." 

It  is  not  merely  that  in  them  we  see  the  proof  of  his  powerful 

'  De  Siiceraotlo,  IV.  7.  The  whole  passage  is  well  worth  quoting : 
IIuffEi'  ayH  rilv  ohav/iiviiv  airaaav  jro/tOc  ^  roif  inavTov  i^i  g-opasiv  ;  lloBei!  oi  ttho' 
^jiiv  iiavov,  iX}ua  i^  iropd  ImSaioic,  Kai  'EilS.^jiT!  jiu.7.i^  tzuvtuv  Savfia^cTCU ;  ovk  dai 
Tff  n3i;  'E'n:;v7jjv  aperSs !  ^''  ^S  o"  ™''('  ""ore  /wvoi'  irifo^r,  aJ.Aa  ^  raig  i?  iKslvav 
ufXP'  "/E  <i^f  £pw  yiro/i&ouf ,  J^  Tais  jteKTiOfTiK  SS  f ut<rfloi  jiixp'  ttj;  efT;t""!C  '^"^  XpiV™ 
napovata;  iii^f:7.^i!i  re  ^  i^TJjiser  /^  oil  Tavasrai  tovto  iroiwi',  ^uf  av  rb  ruv  liiflpijiruf 
ttajiiv^  ytvns.  'Umrep  y&p  rtfjDf  i|  iiujiaiiTOi  KiiTanKivtmSiv,  oSra  Tdf  jrcniTaxov  tj); 
OlKmi/iEPiic  MxXrima;  tH  tovtov  THjJfes  ypi^ijiaxa.  Kal  icoSuirep  rif  ^ptfrff  yewato- 
TOTiK  Jfijtr  ^  vvv  iiiao(,  aixpakuTit^av  jruv  vlrniio,  rif  tJh  iijraKoJv  toC  Xpiro".  Kol 
KoBaioCiii  loYia/t-oic  Kul  «av  H^ana  iTracpopevev  aaTtl  r^f  ynuacac  '"oO  QeoS.  Tiare 
dS  irftfra  Ipyd^erai,  iC  ^  V'"  icaTHuTrev  Eiric-o^iJu  tCiv  'Savfiai^tuv  iiceivuv,  4  rw 
fitiai:  TTtjr^iipu/thav  ao^iat. 

*  Tl  noiJor  aM(  Tcpl  Uailn'  ^v^     (^'■'■g.  JVat.  Oralto  Jpologelita. 
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iiitelloct,  Iiis  insight  into  the  foundations  of  natural  theologj','  and  of 
moral  philosopliy ; '  for  in  such  points,  though  the  philosophical 
expression  might  belong  to  himself,  the  truths  expressed  were  taught 
him  of  God.  It  is  not  only  that  we  there  find  models  of  the  eub- 
limest  eloc[uence,  when  he  is  kindled  by  the  vision  of  the  glories  to 
come,  the  perfect  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  the  manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  God,  and  their  transformation  into  God's  likeness,  when  they 
shall  see  Him  no  longer  ^  "  in  a  glass  darkly,  but  face  to  face,"— for 
in  such  strains  as  these  it  was  not  so  much  he  that  spake,  as  the  Spirit 
of  Grod  speaking  in  him ;  '—but  in  his  letters,  besides  all  this  which 
is  divine,  we  trace  every  shade,  even  to  the  faintest,  of  his  human 
character  also.  Here  we  see  that  fearless  independence  witli 
which  ho  "  withstood  Peter  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be 
blamed ;"  ^— that  impetuosity  wMch  breaks  out  in  his  apostrophe 
to  the  "foolish  Galatians ;"«— that  earnest  indignation  which  bids 
his  converts  "beware  of  dogs,  beware  of  the  concision,"'  and 
poui-s  itself  forth  in  the  emphatic  "  God  forbid," «  which  meets 
every  Antinomiau  suggestion ; — that  fervid  patriotism  which 
makes  him  "  wish  that  he  were  himself  accm^ed  from  Christ  for 
his  brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  fiesh,  who  are  Israel- 
ites ; " ' — that  generosity  which  looked  for  no  other  reward  than 
"  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  Christ  without  charge," '°  and  made 
him  feel  that  he  would  rather  "  die,  than  that  any  man  should 
make  this  glorying  void ;" — that  dread  of  officious  interference 
which  led  him  to  shrink  from  "building  on  another  man's  found- 
ation ; "  " — that  delicacy  which  shows  itself  in  his  appeal  to  Phil- 
emon, whom  he  might  have  commanded,  "yet  for  love's  sake 
rather  beseeching  him,  being  such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged,  and 
now  also  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ," '"  and  which  is  even  more 
striking  in  some  of  his  farewell  greetings,  as  (for  instance)  when  he 
bids  the  Romans  " salnte Kufus,  BXiAJierwhoiBhothMsmotfiercmd 
tmne  ;  "  " — that  scrupulous  fear  of  evil  appearance  which  "  would 
not  eat  any  man's  bread  for  nought,  but  wrought  with  labour  and 
travail  night  and  day,  that  he  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of 

lEoKLi.  20.  •  Rom.  i!.  14,15. 

'  1  Cot.  xiii.  12.  '  Mat.  s.  20.               =  GaL  il.  11. 

1  Gal.  ill.  1.  '  Phil.  uL  2. 

'  Rom.  vi.  2.     1  Cor.  vi.  15,  &c.    It  is  difficult  to  esprera  the  force  of  /tj  yivatn  tiy 
any  other  English  phrase. 

Rom.  is.  3,  ">  1  Cor.  is.  18  and  15.                       "  Kcid.  yv.  20. 

PhilemDa  9.  i^  Rom.  xvi.  13, 
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tliem ;  "  '  Uiat  refined  courtesy  which  cannot  bi-ing  itself  to  blame 
till  it  lias  first  praised,'  and  whicli  makes  bim  deem  it  needful 
almost  to  apologize  for  tlie  freedom  of  giving  advice  to  those  who 
were  not  personally  inown  to  him ;  '—that  self-denying  love 
which  "  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  lest  he  make 
his  brother  to  offend ;"  * — that  impatience  of  exclusive  formalism 
with  which  be  overwhelms  the  Judaizers  of  Galatia,  joined  with 
a  forbearance  so  gentle  for  the  innocent  weakness  of  scnipu^ous 
consciences ;  ^— that  grief  for  the  sins  of  others,  which  moved  him 
to  teai«  when  he  spoke  of  the  enemies  of  the  crces  of  Christ,  "  of 
whom  I  tell  you  even  weeping;"* — that  noble  freedom  fron. 
jealousy  with  which  he  speaks  of  tliose  who  ont  of  rivalry  to 
himselfj  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife,  supposing  to  add 
affliction  to  his  bonds,  ""What  then?  notwithstanding  every  way, 
whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  Cbi-iat  is  preached ;  and  1  therein 
do  rejoice,  yea  and  will  rejoice  ;"  ' — that  tender  friendship  which 
watches  over  the  health  of  Timothy,  even  with  a  mother's  care ;' 
' — that  intense  sympatliy  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  converts, 
which  could  say,  even  to  the  rebellious  Corinthians,  "  ye  are  in 
onr  hearts,  to  die  and  live  with  you  ;  " ' — ^that  longing  desire  for  the 
intercoui-se  of  affection,  and  that  sense  of  loneliness  when  it  was 
withheld,  which  perhaps  is  the  most  touching  feature  of  all,  be- 
cause it  approaches  moat  nearly  to  a  weakness,  "  When  I  came 
to  Troas  to  preach  Christ's  gospel,  and  a  door  was  opened  to  me 
of  the  Lord,  I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit,  because  I  found  not  Titus 
my  brotlier;  but  faking  my  leave  of  them,  I  went  from  thence 
into  Macedonia."  And  "  when  I  was  come  into  Macedonia,  my 
flesh  had  no  rest,  but  I  was  troubled  on  every  side ;  without  were 
fightings,  within  were  fears.  Nevertheless  God,  who  coiuforteth 
those  tJiat  are  cast  down,  comforted  me  by  the  coming  of  Titus," '" 
"Do  thy  dihgence  to  come  shortly  unto  me;  for  Demas  hath 
forsaken  me,  having  loved  this  present  world,  and  is  departed 

>  lThess.ii.  9. 

'  Compare  the  laudatory  espresaons  ia  1  Cor.  i.  5-7,  and  3  Cor,  i.  6-7,  wiih  the 
beayy  and  nnmingled  censure  conveyed  in  the  whole  aubaeqnent  pai-t  of  these  Epietles. 

3  Horn.  XV.  14, 15.  "And  I  mjKelf  also  am  persuaded  of  you,  my  brethren,  that  ya 
tieo  are  full  of  goodness,  filled  with  all  koowledge,  ahle  also  to  admonish  ona  another 
Nevertheless,  hrethren,  I  have  written  the  more  boldly  unto  you  in  some  Bort,  as  put 
ting  you  in  Mud." 

*  1  Cor.  Tiii.  13.  >  1  Cor,  viii.  12,  and  Kom.  sIt.  21.  «  Phil.  iil.  Ifi. 

'  Phil.  L 15.  SI  Tim.  t.  23.  =2  Cor.  rii.  3. 

•°  1  Cor.  ii.  13,  and  vii,  5 
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unto  Thessalonica;  CroBcens   to  Galatia,  Titus   unto   Dalmatia; 
only  Luko  is  with  me." ' 

]:for  is  it  only  in  the  substance,  but  even  in  the  style  of  these 
writings  that  we  recognize  the  man  Paul  of  Tarsus.  In  the  pa- 
rentlietical  consti'uctions  and  broken  sentences,  we  see  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  thoughts  crowded  upon  him,  almost  too  fast  for 
utterance ;  we  see  him  animated  rather  than  weighed  down  by 
"that  which  cometli  upon  him  daily,  the  care  of  all  the 
churches,"'  as  he  pours  forth  his  warnings  or  his  arguments  in  a 
stream  of  eager  and  impetuous  dictation,  with  which  the  pen  of 
the  faithful  Tertius  can  hardly  keep  pace.'  And  above  all,  we 
trace  his  presence  ia  the  postscript  to  every  letter,  which  he  adds 
as  an  authentication  in  his  own  characteristic  handwriting,' 
"  which  is  the  token  in  every  epistle  ;  so  I  write."  *  Sometime 
as  he  takes  up  the  pen  he  is  moved  with  indignation  when  he 
thinks  of  tJie  false  brethren  among  those  whom  he  addresses ; 
"  the  salutation  of  me  Paul  witli  my  own  hand, — ^if  any  man  love 
not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema." "  Sometimes, 
aa  he  raises  his  hand  to  write,  he  feels  it  cramped  by  the  fetters 
which  bind  him  to  the  soldier  who  guards  him,^  "  I  Paul  salute 
yon  with  my  own  hand,— remember  my  chains."  Yet  he  always 
ends  with  the  same  blessing,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist 
be  with  you,"  to  which  he  sometimes  adds  still  further  a  few  last 
words  of  affectionate  remembrance,  "  My  love  be  with  yon  all  in 
Christ  Jesus."  * 

Bat  although  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  are  so  essential  a  part  of 
his  personal  biography,  it  is  a  difScult  c[uestioa  to  decide  npon 
the  form  in  which  they  should  be  given  in  a  work  like  this.  The 
object  to  be  sought  is,  that  they  may  really  represent  in  English 
what  they  were  to  their  Greek  readers  when  first  written.  Now 
this  object  would  not  be  attained  if  the  authorized  version  were 
adhered  to,  and  yet  a  departure  from  that  whereof  so  much  is  in- 
terwoven with  the  memory  and  deepest  feelings  of  every  reli- 
gious mind  should  be  grounded  on  strong  and  sufficient  causo. 
t  is  hoped  that  the  following  reasons  may  be  held  such. 

1  2  Tim.  iv.  3.  '3  Cor,  si.  28. 

5  Rom.  xvL  22,    "  I,  Tertins,  who  wrote  this  Eiiatle,  saJate  you  ia  the  Lorf," 

*  Gal.  vi.  11.  "Te  see  the  size  of  the  charatters  {tzt/XIkoi;  ypd/ipaaiv)  ia  whiob  I 
write  to  you  with  ray  own  hand." 

'  2  Thess.  iii.  17.  "  1  Cor.  xvi.  32.  '  CoIobs.  it.  18. 

•  1  Cor.  svi.  24. 
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1st.  The  authorized  version  was  meant  to  be  a  standard  of  an- 
tlioritj  and  ultimate  appeal  in  controversy  ;  hence  it  could  not 
venture  to  depart,  as  an  ordinaiy  translation  would  do,  from  the 
exact  words  of  the  original,  even  where  some  amplification  was 
ahsolntely  req  lired  to  complete  the  sense.  It  -was  to  be  the  ver- 
sion unanimously  accepted  by  all  parties,  and  thei-efore  miist 
BJmply  represent  the  Greek  text  word  for  word.  This  it  does 
most  faithfully  so  far  as  the  critical  knowledge  of  the  sixteenth ' 
centiiry  permitted.  Bat  the  result  of  this  method  is  sometimes 
to  produce  a  translation  unintelligible  to  the  English  reader.' 
Also  if  the  text  admit  of  two  interpretations,  our  version  endea- 
vour's, if  possible,  to  preserve  the  same  ambiguity,  and  effects 
this  often  with  admirable  skill ;  but  such  indecision,  although  a 
merit  in  an  authoritative  version,  would  be  a  fault  in  a  transla- 
tion which  had  a  different  object. 

2d.  The  imperfect  knowledge  existing  at  tiie  time  when  our 
Bible  was  translated,  made  it  inevitable  that  the  translators  should 
occasionally  render  the  original  incorroctiy ;  and  the  same  cause 
has  made  tiieir  version  of  many  of  the  argumentative  portions  of 
the  Ejiisties  perplexed  and  obsenre. 

3d,  Such  passages  as  are  affected  by  the  above-mentioned 
objections  might,  it  is  true,  iiave  been  recast,  and  the  authorized 
translation  retained  in  all  cases  where  it  is  correct  and  clear; 
but  if  this  had  been  done,  a  patchwork  effect  would  have  been 
produced  like  that  of  new  cloth  upon  old  garments ;  moreover 
the  devotional  associations  of  the  reader  would  have  been  of- 
fended, and  it  would  have  been  a  rash  experiment  to  provoke 
such  a  contrast  between  the  matchless  style  of  the  autiiorized  ver- 
sion and  that  of  the  modern  translator,  thus  placed  side  by  side. 

4th.  The  style  adopted  for  the  present  purpose  sliould  not  be 
antiquated;  for  St.  Paul  was  writing  in  the  language  used  by  his 
Hellenistic  readers  in  every  day  life. 

6th.  In  order  to  give  the  true  meaning  of  tlie  original,  some- 
tliing  of  paraphrase  is  often  absolutely  required.  St.  Paul's  style 
ia  extremely  elliptical,  and  the  gaps  must  be  filled  up.  And  more- 
over the  great  difSculty  in  understanding  his  argument  is  to  trace 
clearly  tlio  ti'ansitions'  by  which  he  passes  from  one  step  to  an- 

'-  Being  executed  at  the  very  beginniag  of  the  eeventccntli. 

'  Yet  had  any  other  coarse  lieen  adopted,  every  sectwtuld  havo  had  its  own  Bible, 

BK  it  IB,  this  one  trajislatioa  has  iii^en  all  1>nt  unaalmoasly  received  for  Uicee  centurlea. 

'  In  the  translation  of  tht  Epistles  given  in  the  present  worli  it  has  been  the  eepecial 
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otlior.  For  tliis  purpose  soinetliing  must  be  supplied  beyond  the 
inei-e  literal  rendering  of  the  words. 

For  these  reasons  the  ti-anslation  of  the  Epistles  adopted  in  this 
work  ia  to  a  certain  degree  paraphrastic.  At  the  same  time  no- 
tiiiiig  has  been  added  by  way  of  paraplii'ase  which  was  not  vir- 
trally  expressed  in  the  original. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  inteiTupt  the  I'eader  by  a 
note,  in  every  instance  where  the  translation  varies  from  the 
Aiithoj-ised  Version.  It  has  been  assnmed  that  the  readers  of 
the  notes  will  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  understand  the  reason 
of  snch  variations  in  the  more  obvious  cases.  But  it  s  hoped 
tliat  no  passage  of  real  difficulty  has  been  passed  over  without 
explanation. 

The  anthorities  consnlted  upon  the  chronology  of  St.  Paul's  life, 
the  reasons  for  the  views  taken  of  disputed  points  in  it,  and  for 
Hie  dates  of  the  Epistles,  are  stated  (so  fai-  as  seems  needful)  in 
the  body  of  the  work  or  in  the  Appendix,  and  need  not  be  fur- 
ther referred  to  here. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  would  express  their  hope  that  this 
biography  may,  in  its  measure,  be  useful  in  strengthening  the 
hearts  of  some  against  the  peculiar  form  of  unbelief  most  cur- 
rent at  the  present  day.  The  more  faithfully  we  can  represent  to 
ourselves  the  life,  outward  and  inward,  of  St.  Paul,  in  all  its  ful- 
ness, the  more  um-easonable  mnst  appear  the  tlieory  that  Chris- 
tianity had  a  mythical  origin ;  and  the  sti'onger  must  be  our 
ground  for  believing  his  testimony  to  the  divine  nature  and  mira- 
culous history  of  our  Kedeemer.  No  reasonable  man  can  learn 
to  know  and  love  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  without  asking 
hmiself  the  question  "  What  was  the  principle  by  which  through 
such  a  life  he  was  animated?  What  was  the  strength  in  whicli 
lie  laboured  with  sucli  immense  results?"  Nor  can  the  most 
sceptical  inquirer  doubt  for  one  moment  the  fnll  sincerity  of  St. 
Paul's  belief  that  "the  hfe  which  he  lived  in  tlie  flesli  he  lived 
by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  died  and  gave  Himself  for 
him." '  "  To  believe  in  Christ  crucified  and  risen,  to  serve  Him 
aim  nf  the  tranaktor  to  represent  these  transitions  correctly.  Tliey  very  often  depend 
npon  a  word,  wbieh  suggests  a  Dew  thought,  and  are  cfuite  lost  by  a  want  of  attention 
to  the  verbal  coiaoideQce.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Eom.  s.  16,  17.  T(V  Mrivjs  rj 
ix:  y  ijiiCiv  ;  'kpa  Ij  -rtfi;  l^  dico^c.  "  Wlio  hath  given  faith  to  Our  idling  1  So  then 
faith  Cometh  by  telling  ,*"  how  completely  ia  ihe  connection  destroyed  by  such  inattczk- 
Hon  in  the  authorized  verdon:  "  Who  hath  beliiled  our  report?  Sc  then  faiik 
comtth  by  hearing."  '  Gal.  ii.  20. 
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on  earth,  to  be  with  Him  hereafter; — these,  if  we  may  trust  the 
account  of  his  own  motives  by  any  human  writer  whatever, 
were  the  chief  if  not  the  only  thoughts  which  sustained  Paul  of 
Tai-sus  tlirough  all  Uie  troiihles  and  sorrows  of  his  twenty  years' 
conflict.  His  sagacity,  his  cheerfulness,  his  forethought,  his  im 
partial  and  clear-judging  reason,  all  the  natural  elements  of  hia 
strong  character  are  not  indeed  to  be  overlooked :  but  the  more 
highly  we  exalt  these  in  our  estimate  of  his  work,  the  larger  share 
we  attribute  to  them  in  the  performance  of  his  mission,  the  more 
are  we  compelled  to  believe  that  he  spoke  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness  when  he  told  tlie  Corinthians  that '  last  of  all  Christ 
was  seen  of  him  also,''  that '  by  the  grace  of  God  he  was  what 
he  was,'  that  'whilst  he  laboured  more  abundantly  than  all,  it  was 
not  he,  but  the  grace  of  God  that  was  in  him.' " ' 


P.  S. — Ti  may  be  weU  to  add,  that  while  Mr.  Oonybeare  and 
Mr.  Jlowson  ha/ve  undertaken  the  joint  revision  of  the  whole 
work,  the  translation  of  the  Epis&es  and  ^eeches  of  St.  Paul  is 
contributed  by  tlie  former,  (md  t/ie  .Historical  and  Geographical 
porUon  of  the  worh  pri/nmpally  by  the  latter  ;  Mr.  Mowson  hav- 
ing written  Chapters  L,  H.,  IH.,  lY.,  V.,  TI.,  YH.,  YHI.,  IX., 

X.,  XL,  xn.,  xiY.,  XVI.,  XX.,  XXI.,  xxn,  xxm.,  xxrv., 

with  the  exception  of  the  Epistles  aaid  Speeches  therein  contained; 
and  Mr.  Conybea/re  having  isritten  the  TntrodtmUon  and  Appen- 
dix, and    Chapters  XHI.,    XV.,  XYH.,  XVHI.,  XIX ,  XXV., 

XXVI.,  xxvn.,  xxvin. 

'  1  Cor.  sv.  10.  "  Stanley's  Sermons,  p.  186. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


The  Pnbli3ber,  in  presenting  "The  Life  and  Epistles  ob  St 
Paul,"  by  tbe  Eev.  "W,  J.  Oonybeakb  and  Eev.  J.  S.  Howsos, 
aeeds  no  apology.  During  tbe  sbort  interTal  since  its  publica- 
tion in  England  it  has  commanded  the  admiration  of  scliolara  and 
intelligent  readers  of  the  Bible  both  in  tins  country  and  Europe, 
anc  has  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  criticism  in  the  leading 
Quarterlies  and  Journals  of  both  countries  and  received  the  high- 
est commendation,  Tbe  expense  of  the  English  edition,  however, 
is  such  as  necessarily  to  limit  its  circulation  in  this  country,  and 
the  desire  has  been  repeatedly  expressed  that  the  work  should  be 
published  in  a  form  and  at  a  price  which  would  bring  it  within 
the  reach  of  ministers,  students,  and  intelligent  readers  generally. 
Tbe  present  edition,  it  is  believed,  will  meet  the  existing  want. 
Though  offered  at  one  half  of  the  cost  of  the  London  copy,  tho 
work  has  in  no  way  suffered  from  abridgment,  hut  has  been 
preserved  complete  in  every  respect.  The  notes,  coins,  maps, 
plana,  and  wood  engravings  generally  havo  been  retained,  and 
yet  the  size  of  the  work  has  been  reduced  from  the  tuiwioldv 
quarto  to  a  convenient  octavo  form. 
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The  steel  engravinga,  which  appear  in  the  English  edition 
simply  as  embelHshments,  -wliich  ai-o  familiar  to  most  readere, 
and  which  are  in  no  way  essential  to  the  text  or  to  the  value  of 
the  work,  have  heen  omitted — since  the  expense  cf  reproducing 
them  here  would  be  such  as  greatly  to  increase  the  cost  of  tha 
work,  and  yet  add  nothing  to  its  usefulness. 

The  North  British  Review  for  February,  1854,  after  a  highly 
commendatorj'  criticism  of  this  work,  makes  the  following  re- 
marks : 

"  We  coramend  the  book  to  that  numerous  class,  increasing  eyery  day,  whoae 
early  culture  lias  necessarily  beeo  defective,  but  whose  intelligence  and  thirst  fot 
knowledge  is  continually  sharpened  bj  the  general  diffiision  of  thought  and  education. 
Snch  persons,  if  they  are  already  Christians  by  conviction,  are  naturally  more  and 
more  disaatisfled  with  the  popular  commentaries  on  the  Bible ;  and  if  they  are  scep- 
tical and  irreligious,  this  great  evil  is  probably  caiised  by  tbe  undeniable  esistencs 
of  dilficultica  which  such  commentaries  shrink  from  fairly  meeting.  They  will  find 
in  the  work  before  ua  a  valuable  help  towards  understanding  the  New  Testament 
The  Greek  and  Latin  quotations  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  notes :  any 
unlearned  reader  may  study  the  text  with  ease  and  profit.  And  it  is  from  a  sense 
of  the  great  value  of  the  book  in  this  respect,  that  we  would  earnestly  entreat 
the  publishers  to  supply  it  in  a  cheaper  and  more  convenient  form.  In  thee* 
days  a  qaarto  book,  except  for  reference,  is  a  raonslet  ,W'i  nffltim." 
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LIFE    AND  EPISTLES 


ST.    PAUL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"And  the  title  was  vrrittoi  in  Unbrew,  and  Greek  aud  Latin." — Joh.  xis.  20. 

6BEAT  MEN  OF  GREAT  PERIODS. — PERIOD  OF  CUEIST'S  APOSTLEa. — JEWS, 
OHEEKS,  AND  BOMANS. — RELIGIOUS  CITIUSAIIOS  Of  THE  JEWS. — THEIR  HIS- 
TORY   AKD    ITS    HEI^TinS    TO    TEAT    OF    THE  WORLD.- HEATHES  PBEPAKATIOK 

FOR  THE  fillSPEI.. CHARACTER  AND  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  GREEKS. ALEXANDRIA. 

— ANTIOCH    AND    ALEX  INDRIA. GROWTH    AND    GOVERNMENT    OF    THE    ROMAN 

EMPIRE.— MISERY    OF    ITALY    AND    TUB    PROVINCES. PREPARATION     IS    THE 

EMPIRK  FOR  CHRISIIANITT. — DISPERSION  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  ASIA,  AFRICA,  AND 
EUROPE.' — PROSELYTES. — PROVINCES  OF  CILICIA  AND  JUD^A. — THEIR  GEOGRA- 
PHY    AND     HISTORY. CILICIA    UNDER     THE     ROIIANS.-— TARSUS.— CICERO .— 

POLITICAL    CHANGES     IN     JUDAIA. HEROD    AND     UIS     rAlltLY.— THE     KOIIAN 

GOVERNORS. — CONCLDSION, 

The  life  of  a  great  man  in  a  ^eat  pcriol  of  the  woilda  luotory,  is  a 
subject  to  command  the  attent  on  of  eveiy  thoughtful  mind  Alexander 
Oa  his  Eastern  expedition  sf  reading  the  cmlisat  on  of  Gi  ce  over  the 
Asiatic  and  African  shorea  of  the  Mediterrincan  Sea — Julius  Ciesar 
contending  against  the  Ganla  and  sulduing  the  baibarism  of  Western 
Europe  to  the  order  and  discipline  of  Roman  UoTeiument, — Charlemagne 
compressing  the  separating  atoms  of  the  feudal  world,  and  reviving  for  a 
time  Jhe  image  of  imperial  unity, — Columbus  sailing  westward  over  tlie 
Atlaa'ic  to  discover  a  new  world  wliicli  miglit  receive  the  arts  a];d  religion 
of  the  old, — Napoleon  on  his  rapid  campaigns,  shattering  the  ancient 
system  of  European  states,  and  leaving  a  cliasm  between  our  present  and 
VOL.  1, — 1 
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tile  past : — thcsB  are  tlio  colossal  figures  of  historj    «  IiilIi  hi  imp  h  itli  the 
impress  of  their  personal  greatness  the  centuries  in  which  they  hved 

The  interest  with  which  we  look  upon  such  men  is  natural  and  ineTi 
table,  even  when  we  are  deeply  conscions  that  m  then  chiractet  and 
their  work,  evil  was  mixed  up  in  large  propoitions  ^sith  the  good,  ^nd 
when  we  find  it  difficnlt  to  discoyer  the  providential  design  which  drew 
the  features  of  thoir  respective  epochs.  But  thi5  natural  feeling  rises  into 
Bometbiug  higher,  if  we  can  be  assured  that  the  pciiod  we  contemplate  was 
designedly  prepared  for  great  results,  that  the  woik  we  admire  was  a  woik 
of  unmixed  good,  and  the  man  whose  actions  i\  e  follow  n  as  *in  ir.sti  ument 
specially  prepared  by  the  hands  of  God.  Such  i  penodi^as  that  in  which 
the  civilised  world  was  united  under  the  firat  Roman  emperors  such 
a  work  was  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel :  md  such  a  iiiin  w  ab  Paul 
of  Tarsus, 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  particdars  of  his  hit  and  the  history  of  his 
work,  it  is  desirable  to  say  something,  in  this  lutiodnctory  chaj-tei  con 
ceming  the  general  features  of  the  age  which  'sas  prepared  for  hmi  We 
shall  not  attempt  any  minute  delineation  of  the  institutions  and  social 
habits  of  the  period.  Many  of  these  will  be  niought  l)eiori,  us  in  detail 
in  the  course  of  the  present  work.  We  shall  only  notice  here  those  cir 
cumstances  in  the  state  of  the  world,  whicn  stem  to  beai  the  tiaces  ot  a 
providential  pre-arrangement. 

Casting  this  general  view  on  the  age  of  the  hist  Eomin  emperoit, 
which  was  also  the  age  of  Jesus  Cheist  and  Hi-i  Apo-itles  n  e  find  our 
attention  arrested  by  three  great  varietie,s  of  national  Me  The  Jew  the 
Greek,  and  the  Roman  appear  to  divide  the  woild  between  them  The 
outward  condition  of  Jerusalem  itself,  at  this  epoi'h  might  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  civilised  world.  Herod  the  Great  who  rebuilt  the  Temple, 
had  erected,  for  Greek  and  Roman  entertainments  a  theatre  within  the 
same  walla,  and  an  amphitheatre  in  the  neighbounng  plain '  His  coins, 
and  those  of  his  grandson  Agrippa,  bore  Greek  insciiptions  "  that  piece 
of  rwncy,  which  was  brought  to  our  Saviour  CMitt  wii    "\1  ik  \n    like 


■  Ji>SEFH.  -int.  XV.  8,  1.     B.  J.  i.  21,  S. 

'  These  two  coins  of  Herod  the  Great  and  hia  grandEon  Agrlppa  I.,  wldi  Ihe  Deaa- 
rins  of  liberinB,  are  taken,  by  Mr.  Akenuan'B  kind  permlfsion,  from  his  eaoellent  littU 
work,  "  Numianatic  Illustrations  of  the  I4ew  Testament," 
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xx.),  was  the  silver  Denarim,  t!ie  "image"  was  that  of  the  emperor,  tlie 
"  superscription"  was  in  Latin  :  and  at  the  same  time  wlien  the  common 
currency  consisted  of  sucli  pieces  as  these, — since  coins  with  the  images 
of  men  or  with  heathen  symbols  would  have  been  a  profanation  to  the 
"Treasnry," — there  might  he  found  on  the  tables  of  the  money- 
changers in  the  Temple,  shekels  and  half-shekela  with  Samaritan  letters, 
minted  under  the  Maccabees.  Greek  and  Roman  names  were  borne  by 
multitudes  of  those  Jews  who  came  up  to  worship  at  the  festivals,  Greek 
and  Latin  words  were  current  in  the  poptdar  "  Hebrew  "  of  the  day :  and 
while  this  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect  was  spoken  by  the  mass  of  the  people 
with  the  tenacious  affection  of  old  custom,  Greek  had  loiig  been  well- 
known  among  the  tipper  classes  in  the  larger  towns,  and  Latin  was  used 
in  the  courts  of  law,  and  in  the  official  correspondence  of  magistrates.' 
On  a  critical  occasion  of  St.  Panl's  life,'  when  he  was  standing  on  the 
Btair  between  the  Temple  and  the  fortress,  he  first  spoke  to  the  commander 
of  the  garrison  in  Greek,  and  then  tnrned  ronnd  and  addressed  his  coun- 
trymen in  Hebrew  ;  while  the  letter'  of  Claudius  Lysias  was  written,  and 
the  oration*  of  Tertnllus  spoken,  in  Latin.  We  are  told  by  the  historian 
Josephus,'  that  on  a  parapet  of  stone  in  the  Temple  area,  where  a  flight  of 
fonrteen  steps  led  tip  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  court,  pillars  were  placed 
at  equal  distances,  with  notices,  some  in  Greek  and  some  m  Latin,  that  no 
aUen  should  enter  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Hebrews.    And  we  are  told 

'  VaL  Mas.  ii.  2.  Magistratus  vero  prisci  quantopere  suam  popullqiie  Romaai  ma- 
jcstatem  retlnentca  se  gessecint,  hLnc  cagnoso!  potest,  quod  inter  cetera  obtiQcnibi  gror 
vitalis  indicia,  iilud  quoque  magoa  cam  perseveraatki  cust^dtebant,  ne  Gratis  unquam, 
nisi  LatinS  responsa  darent  Quinetiam  ipsa  liognie  volubilitaf e,  qua  plurimum  valent, 
excussa,  per  interpretem  loqui  cogeb^t ;  non  in  orbe  tontum  nostoa,  sed  eUam  is 
Qrfeela  et  Ada :  quo  scilicet  Latlnte  voois  hoaoa  per  omaes  genl^  veneraUlior  diffun- 
dcretur.  Neo  illis  deerant  stadia  doofrinic,  Bed  nuUa  non  in  re  pallium  togse  sabjiei 
dijbere.  urMtrabantur ;  indignuni  esse  existiraantes,  illecebris  et  susTifate  litetaruia 
iDpeiii  pondas  et  auctoritatem  domarl. 

'  Acts  sxiii.  The  letter  was  what  was  technically  called  an  Eloghan,  or  certificate, 
and  tbere  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  it  was  iu  Latin.  See  De  Wette  and  Olshauaen, 
in  loc. 

<  Acta  xxiv.  Mr.  Milmau  (Banipion  Lectures,  p.  1S5)  has  remarked  on  the  peculi- 
arly Latin  character  of  TertuUus'a  address :  and  tlie  preceding  quotntion  from  Yaleriui 
Masimas  seems  to  imply  that  its  language  was  Latin. 

'  B.  )  V.  6,  3.    Compare  Yi.  2,  i. 
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by  iwo  of  the  Evangelists,'  that  when  our  blessed  Saviour  was  crueifieti, 
"the  saperscription  of  His  accusation"  was  written  above  His  cross  "in 
letters  of  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  Latin." 

The  condition  of  the  world  in  general  ut  that  period  weai-s  a  similar 
appearance  to  a  Christian's  eye.  He  sees  Ihc  Greek  and  Roman  elements 
brought  into  remarkable  union  with  the  older  and  more  sacred  elements  ol 
Judaism.  He  sees  in  the  Hebrew  nation  a  divinely-laid  foundation  for 
the  superstructure  of  the  Clmreh,  and  in  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  a  soil 
made  ready  in  fitting  places  for  the  seed  of  the  Gospel.  He  sees  in  the 
spread  of  the  language  and  commerce  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  high 
perfection  of  their  poetry  and  philosophy,  appropriate  means  for  the  rapid 
communication  of  Christian  ideas,  and  for  bringing  them  into  close  con- 
nection with  the  best  thoughts  of  onasaistod  humanity.  And  he  sees  iu 
the  union  of  so  many  incoherent  provinces  under  the  law  and  government 
of  Eome,  a  strong  framework  which  might  keep  togetlier  for  a  sufficient 
period  those  masses  of  social  life  wWch  the  Gospel  was  intended  to  per- 
vade. The  City  of  God  is  built  at  the  confluence  of  three  civilisations. 
We  recognise  with  gratitude  the  hand  of  God  in  the  history  of  His  world : 
and  we  turn  with  devont  feelings  to  trace  the  course  of  these  three  streams 
of  civilised  life,  from  their  early  source  to  the  time  of  their  meeting  in  the 
Apostolic  age. 

We  need  not  linger  about  the  fountains  of  the  national  life  of  the  Jews 
We  know  that  they  gushed  forth  at  first,  and  flowed  in  their  appointed 
channels,  at  the  command  of  God.  Tlie  call  of  Abraham,  when  one 
family  was  chosen  to  keep  and  hand  down  the  deposit  of  divine  truth, — 
the  series  of  providences  which  brought  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  into 
Egypt, — the  long  captivity  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, — the  work  of  Moses, 
whereby  the  bondsmen  were  made  into  a  nation, — all  these  things  are 
represented  in  the  Old  Testament  as  occurring  nnder  the  immediate 
direction  of  Ahnighty  power.  The  people  of  Israel  were  taken  out  of 
the  midst  of  an  idolatrous  world,  to  become  the  depositaries  of  a  purer 
knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  than  was  given  to  any  other  people.  At 
a  time  when  (hnmanly  speaking)  the  world  could  hardly  have  preserved  a 
spiritual  religion  in  its  highest  purity,  they  received  a  divine  revelation 
enshrined  in  symbols  and  ceremonieB,  whereby  it  might  be  safely  kept  till 
tilt  time  of  its  develODment  in  a  purer  and  more  heavenly  form. 

The  peculiarity  oi  tne  ueorew  civilisation  did  not  consist  in  the  culture 
of  the  imagination  and  intellect,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  nor  in  the  organi- 
sation of  government,  lite  that  of  E,ome,— but  its  distinguishing  feature 
was  Religion:  To  say  nothing  of  the  Scriptures,  the  prophets,  the 
miracles  of  the  Jevs, — their  freqnent  festivals,  their  constant  sacrifices,— 
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eTcrything  in  tlmir  collective  aud  private  life  was  comiccted  with  a,  revealed 
reli^on  :  their  wars,  their  heroes,  their  poetiy,  had  a  sacred  character, — 
their  national  code  was  full  of  the  details  of  public  worship, — their 
ordinary  employments  were  touched  at  every  point  by  diviiiely-appoiated 
and  significant  cpremouies  J.01  i\as  this  religion,  as  were  the  religions 
of  the  heathea  world  1  creed  whicli  could  not  be  the  eommon  property  of 
the  instructed  and  tlio  ignoraat  It  was  neither  a  recondite  philosophy 
which  m^ht  not  be  eomniuiucated  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  nor  a  weak 
superstition,  controllmg  the  conduct  of  tlie  lower  classes,  and  ridiculed  by 
the  highei'.  The  religion  of  Moses  wis  for  the  use  of  all  and  the  benefit 
of  all.'  The  poorest  peasant  of  Gal  lee  had  the  same  part  in  it  as  the 
wisest  Rabbi  of  Jerusalem  The  cV  ildien  of  all  families  were  tauglit  to 
claim  their  shore  in  the  prnilcgca  of  the  chosen  people. 

And  how  diflerenf  was  the  nature  of  this  religion  from  that  of  the  con- 
temporary Gentiles  !  The  pious  feelings  of  the  Jew  were  not  dissipated 
and  distracted  by  a  fantaat  c  mythology,  where  a  thousand  different 
objects  of  wor  hip  with  to  itradictoiy  attributes,  might  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  the  devout  nimd  Oup  G)\  '  the  Creator  and  Judge  of  the 
world,  and  the  Author  of  all  ^ood  wts  the  only  object  of  adoration 
And  there  was  nothing  of  th^t  wide  separation  between  religion  and 
morality,  which  among  otliei  nations  ^as  the  road  to  all  impurity.  The 
will  and  approbxtioa  of  Jehoiih  wa  the  motive  and  support  of  all  holi- 
ness: faith  in  Hi&  word  taos  the  power  which  raised  men  above  their 
natural  weakness  while  e^en  the  divinities  of  Greece  and  Rome  were 
often  the  personifications  of  human  pa'i'sions,  and  the  example  and  sanction 
of  vice.  And  still  farther ;— the  devotional  scriptures  of  the  Jews  express 
that  heartfelt  sense  of  infii-mity  and  sin,  that  peculiar  spirit  of  prayer,  that 
real  communion  with  God,  with  which  the  Christian,  in  his  best  moments, 
has  the  truest  sympathy."  So  that,  while  the  best  hymns  of  Greece'  are 
ouly  mythological  pictures,  and  the  literature  of  heathen  Rome  hardly 
produces  anythhig  which  can  be  called  a  prayer,  the  Hebrew  psalms 

'  Hirep  in  ^iloao^iaQ  r^f  doiti/iruruTijr  KCpifiverai  rofj  ipytjjrorf  dvTvC, 
rOBTO  did  v6/iuv  xai  iOiJv  'ioudoioif,  iiriar^/iti  too  cIvutut-ou  naX  TcpcoSv-raTOU 
K&vTuv,  Tbv  i-Kl  TOiC  ycfi/Toic  i5£0iV  jrSui'OT  diruaa/icfoi^.  Quoted  with  other  passages 
from  Philo  by  Neimder,  General  Cliui'cli  History,  vol.  L  pp.  70, 71.  (Torrey's  transla- 
tion, Edinburgh,  1817.) 

"  Neandor  obsurves  that  it  has  been  justly  renmrkcfl  that  the  ilistinctiTe  peeii''  -ity 
(die  anszeiotinende  Eigenthnraltohteit)  of  the  Hebrew  nation  from  the  very  lirai,  wiia, 
tbat  conscience  was  more  alive  among  tbem  than  any  other  people.  Pflanzung  nnd 
Leitung,  p.  91,  ed.  1817.    See  also  the  Bng.  Ti'ana.  of  the  former  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  Gl, 

'  There  are  some  exoeptJooB,  ea  in  the  hymn  of  the  Stoic  Cleantbes.  who  was  bora 
at  AssoB  350  years  before  St.  Paul  wss  there ;  yst  it  breathes  the  senlimenl  rather  ol 
aoqaiescence  in  the  delerminaUons  of  Fate,  than  of  resignation  to  the  goodness  of  I'lO- 
vidence.  See  Mr.  Cotton's  ootic*  of  GleantiieB  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biography  and 
Uylhologj, 
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have  passed  into  the  dcTOtions  of  the  ChristiaD  church.  There  is  a  light 
on  all  the  mountains  of  Judsea  which  never  shone  on  Oljmpus  or  Parnas- 
sus :  and  the  "  Hill  of  Zion,"  in  which  "  it  pleased  God  to  dwell,"  is  the 
type  of  "  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth," '  while  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  are 
the  symbol  of  tyranny  and  idolatry.  "  He  showed  His  word  unto  Jacob, 
His  statutes  and  ordinances  unto  Israel.  He  dealt  not  so  with  any 
nation ;  neither  had  the  heathen  knowledge  of  His  laws."  ^ 

But  not  only  was  a  holy  religion  the  characteristic  of  ttio  civilisatiou 
of  the  Jews,  but  their  religions  feelings  were  directed  to  something  in  the 
future,  and  all  the  circnmstances  of  their  national  life  tended  to  fix  their 
thoughts  on  One  that  was  to  come.  By  types  and  by  promisea,  tlieii  eyes 
weie  continually  turned  towards  a  Messiah  Their  history  was  a  con- 
tinued prophecy  All  the  great  stages  of  then  nitional  existence  were 
accompanied  by  effusiona  of  piophetic  light*  Abraham  was  called  from 
Ins  fathei's  house,  and  it  was  revealed  that  in  him  "all  families  of  the 
eaith  should  be  blfaed"  Moses  foimcd  Abiaham's  dfscendanta  into  a 
people,  by  giving  them  a  law  and  national  mstitntions  ;  but  while  so 
doing  lie  spake  befoie  of  Him  who  was  hiieafler  to  he  raised  np  "a 
Prophet  like  unto  himself"  David  leigned,  and  dnimg  that  reign,  which 
made  so  deep  and  lasting  an  impression  on  the  Jewish  miud,  psalms  were 
written  which  spoke  of  the  future  King,  And  with  the  approach  of  that 
captivity,  the  pathetic  recollection  of  which  became  perpctnal,  the  prophe- 
eifs  took  a  bolder  range,  and  embraced  within  their  widening  circle  the 
redemption  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Thus  the  pious  Hebrew  waa 
always,  as  it  were,  in  the  attitude  of  expectalim.  And  it  has  been  well 
remarked  that,  while  the  golden  ^e  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  the 
past,  that  of  the  Jews  was  the  future.  "While  other  nations  were  growing 
weary  of  their  gods,— without  anything  in  their  mythology  or  philosophy 
to  satisfy  the  deep  cravings  of  their  nature, — with  religion  operating 
rather  as  a  barrier  than  a  link  between  the  educated  and  the  ignorant, — 
with  morality  divorced  from  theology,^— the  whele  Jewish  people  were 
united  in  a  feeling  of  attachment  to  their  sacred  mstitntions,  and  found  in 
the  facts  of  their  past  histoiy  a  sure  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  theii 
national  hopes. 

It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  nation,  again  and  again,  during  several  cen- 
turies, fell  iuto  idolatiy.  It  is  true  that  their  superiority  to  other  natioaa 
consisted  in  the  light  which  they  possessed,  and  not  in  the  use  which 
they  made  of  it ;  and  that  a  carnal  life  continually  dragged  theui  down 
from  the  spiritual  eminence  on  which  they  might  have  stood.  But  the 
divine  purposes  were  not  frnstrated.     TJie  chosen  people  was  subjected  to 

'  Pp.  oxlvii.  ID,  20. 
>u  Prophecy,  pp.  98, 107,  UT,  201,  &o. 
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the  chastisement  and  discipline  of  severe  sufferings :  and  tliey  were  fitted 
by  a  long  training  for  tlie  accompliBliment  of  tliat  work,  to  the  conscions 
performance  of  which  they  did  not  willingly  rise.  They  were  hard  pressed 
in  then'  own  country  by  the  incursions  of  their  idolatrous  neighbours,  and 
in  the  end  they  were  carried  mto  a  distant  captivity.  From  the  time  of 
their  return  from  Babylon  they  were  no  longer  idolaters.  They  presented 
to  the  world  the  example  of  a  pure  Monotheism.  And  in  the  active  times 
which  preceded  and  followed  the  bh-th  of  Christ,  those  Greeks  or  Komans 
who  visited  the  Jews  in  their  own  land  whore  they  still  hngered  at  the 
portals  of  the  Bast,  and  those  vast  numbers  of  proselytes  whom  the  dis- 
persed Jews  had  gathered  round  them  in  various  countries,  were  made 
familiar  with  the  worship  of  one  God  and  Father  of  all.' 

The  influence  of  the  Jews  upon  the  heathea  world  was  exercised  mainly 
through  their  dispersion:  bat  tliis  subject  must  be  deferred  for  a  few 
pages,  till  we  have  examined  some  of  the  developments  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  natioimlities.  A  few  words,  however,  may  be  allowed  in 
passing,  upon  tiic  consequences  of  the  geographical  position  of  Judtea. 

The  situation  of  this  Uttle  but  eventful  country  Is  such,  that  its  inhab- 
itants were  brought  into  contact  successively  with  all  the  civiUzed  nations 
of  antiquity.  Not  to  dwell  upon  its  proximity  to  Egypt  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  Assyria  on  the  other,  and  the  influences  which  those  ancient  king- 
doms may  thereby  have  exercised  or  received,  Palestine  lay  in  the  road  ot 
Alexander's  Eastern  expedition.  The  Greek  conqueror  was  there  before 
he  founded  his  mercantile  metropohs  in  Egypt,  and  then  went  to  India,  to 
return  and  die  at  Babylon.  Aud  again,  when  his  empu-e  was  divided,  and 
Greek  kingdoms  were  erected  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  Palestine  lay 
between  the  rival  monarchies  of  the  Ptolemies  at  Alesandiia  and  the 
Seleucidfe  at  Antioeh, — too  >iear  to  both  to  be  safe  fiom  the  mvision  of 
their  aims  or  the  influence  of  their  customs  and  then  language  And 
finally,  when  the  time  came  for  the  Romans  to  embrace  the  nhok  of  the 
Mediterranean  within  the  circle  of  their  power,  thf,  coast  Ime  of  Juda;a 
was  the  last  remote  portion  which  was  needed  to  complete  the  fated  cir- 
cumference. 

The  full  effect  of  this  geographical  position  of  Judosa  can  only  be  seen 
by  foflowing  the  course  of  Greek  and  Roman  life,  till  tliey  were  brought 
BO  remarkably  into  contact  with  each  other,  and  with  that  of  the  Jews  ; 
and  we  turn  to  those  other  two  nations  of  antiquity,  the  steps  of  whose 
pi-ogress  were  successive  stages  in  what  is  called  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  (1  10)  "  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time." 

'  Humbolilt  has  remarked,  in  tbe  chapter  on  Poetic  DeeeriptionB  of  Nature  (Kosmos, 
Sabine's  Eng,  Trans,,  vol.  ii.  p.  44),  that  the  descriptive  poetry  of  the  JletircwB  is  a 
reflex  of  Monotheism,  and  poartrajB  nature,  oet  aa  self-EuMsting,  but  ever  in  relation 
lo  a  Higher  Power 
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If  we  ttiak  of  tlic  civilisation  of  tlic  Greeks,  wc  have  no  difGcalty  in 
fixing  on  its  chief  characteristics.  High  perfection  of  the  intellect  antl 
imaguiation,  displaying  itself  in  all  the  varions  forms  of  art,  poetry,  litera- 
tiu'e,  aiiJ  philosophy — restless  activity  of  mind  and  hody,  fioding  its  exer- 
cise in  athletic  games  or  in  subtle  disputations — iore  of  the  beautiful — 
quick  perception — indefatigable  inquiry — all  these  eater  into  the  very 
idea  of  the  Greek  race.  This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  how  far  these 
qualities  were  due  to  an  innate  peculiarity,  or  how  far  they  grew  up,  by 
gradual  development,  amidst  the  natural  influences  of  their  native  conntry, 
— the  variety  of  their  liilis  and  plains,  the  clear  l^hts  and  warm  shadows 
of  their  climate,  the  mingled  land  and  water  of  their  coasts.  We  have 
only  to  do  with  this  natioiia!  character  so  far  as,  under  divine  Providence, 
it  was  madesobservient  "to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 

We  shall  see  how  remarkably  it  subserved  this  purpose,  if  we  consider 
the  tendency  of  the  Greeks  to  trade  and  colonisation.  Their  mental 
activity  was  accompanied  with  great  physical  restlessness.  This  clever 
people  always  exhibited  a  disposition  to  spread  themselves.  Without 
aiming  at  cniversa!  conquest,  they  displayed  (if  we  may  iise  the  W')rd)  a 
remarkable  catholicity  of  character,  and  a  singular  power  of  adaptation  to 
those  whom  they  called  Barbarians.  In  this  respect  they  were  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  Egyptians,  whose  immemorial  civilisation  was  con- 
fined to  the  long  valley  which  extends  from  the  cataracts  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile.  The  Hellenic  tiibes,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  despised 
foreigners,  were  never  unwilling  to  visit  them  and  to  cultivaie  their 
acquaintance.  At  the  earliest  period  at  which  history  enables  us  to 
discover  them,  we  see  them  moving  about  in  their  ship'  on  the  shores  and 
among  the  islands  of  their  native  seas  ;  and,  three  or  four  centuries  before 
the  Chi-istian  era,  Asia  Minor,  beyond  which  the  Persians  had  not  beeu 
permitted  to  advance,  was  bordered  by  a  fringe  of  Greek  colonies  ;  and 
Lower  Italy,  when  the  Roman  republic  was  just  beginning  to  be  conscious 
of  its  strength,  had  received  the  name  of  Greece  itself.  To  all  these 
places  they  carried  their  arts  and  literature,  their  philosophy,  their  my- 
thology, and  their  amusements.  They  carried  also  their  ai'ms  and  their 
trade.  The  heroic  ago  had  passed  away,  and  fabulous  voyages  had  given 
place  to  real  expeditions  against  Sicily  and  constant  traffic  with  the  Black 
Sea,  They  were  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  Phtenicians  in  the 
empire  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  were,  indeed,  less  exclusively  mercan- 
tile than  those  old  discoverers.  Their  voyages  were  not  so  long.  Bat 
their  influence  on  general  civilisation  was  greater  and  more  permanent. 
The  earliest  ideas  of  scientific  navigation  and  geography  are  due  to  the 
Greeks.  The  later  Greek  travelh-iii,  Pausarias  and  Strabo,  will  be  our 
hest  rources  of  information  on  the  topograph/  of  St.  Paul's  joumeys. 
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With  this  view  of  the  Hellenic  character  before  us,  we  are  prepared  to 
appreciate  the  vast  results  of  Alesancler's  conquests.'  He  took  up  the 
meshes  of  the  net  of  Greek  civilisation,  which  were  lying  in  disorder  on  the 
edges  of  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  spread  them  over  all  the  countries  which 
he  travei-sed  in  his  wonderful  campaigns.  The  East  and  the  West  were 
suddenly  brought  together.  Separated  tribes  were  united  under  a  common 
goverBment.  Kew  cities  were  built,  as  the  centres  of  political  life.  New 
Hues  of  communication  were  opened,  as  the  channels  of  commercial 
activity.  The  new  culture  penetrated  the  mountain  ranges  of  Piaidia  and 
Lycaonia.  Ihe  Tigris  and  Euphrates  became  Greek  rivers.  The  lan- 
guage of  Athena  was  heard  among  the  Jewish  coionies  of  Babylonia  ;  and 
a  Grecian  Babylon  was  built  by  the  couqueror  in  Egypt,  and  called  by  his 


The  empire  of  Alesander  was  divided,  but  the  effeci^s  of  his  campaigns 
and  policy  did  not  cease.  The  influence  of  the  fresh  elements  of  social  life 
was  rather  increased  by  being  brought  into  independent  action  within  the 
spheres  of  distinct  kingdoms.  Our  attention  is  particularly  called  to  two 
of  the  monarchical  lines,  which  descended  from  Alesander's  g 


the  Ptolemies,  or  tlie  Greek  kings  of  Egypt,— and  the  Seleucidie,  or  tne 
Greek  kings  of  Syria.'  Their  respective  capitals,  Alexandria  m^Antioch, 
became  the  metropolitan  centres  of  commercial  and  civilised  life  in  the  East. 
They  i-ose  suddenly  ;  and  their  very  appearance  marked  them  as  the  cities 
of  It  new  epoch.  Like  Berlin  and  St,,petersbiirgrthey  were  modem  cities 
built  by  great  kings  at  a  definite  time  and  for  a  definite  purpose.'    Their 

'  PlHtiiroli,  paraphrfvin?:  Alexander's  Kajing  to  Diogenes,  remarks  that  Lis  miedon 
was — Tii  j^oflSapixii  Tot;  'EX>.7pixoi(  KCpdaai,  Koi  rfjp  'EMuda  crrdpai. ;    Orat  i.,  de 

Alex.  Tlrtute  s.  fortaua,  §  11. 

'  This  coin,  with  (he  portrait  of  Antiocliua  (IT.)  EpiphaneH,  is  fiom  the  Britieli 
Museum  (wbenee  much  oUier  as^tance  has  been  obtained  for  this  work,  cMefly  tlirougli 
the  iciodnesa  of  C.  Newton,  Esq.,  student  of  Ch.  Ch.>.  Fortraits  on  coins  began  with 
Alaiander.  For  their  historical  importance,  see  K,  0.  MuUer's  Haadbnch  der  Arcira- 
ologie  der  Altcn  Kuost,  §  1G2,  p.  Ifi9,  Welclter's  edition,  1848.  For  the  Beries  of  (he 
Beieaeida;,  seo  Vaillant,  "  Seleucidarum  Iraperium,  Bive  Historia  Kcgiun  SjKfe  ad  f.ili'm 
Kumiamatum  acoommoaata :"  Paris,  1681.    (2nd  Ei  Hag.  1732.) 

'  An  account  of  the  buildioj;  of  Antiooh  will  he  ^ven  hereafter.    Forthat  ff  Aiex 
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histories  arc  no  uiiim]jOL-tant  cliapters  in  tJic  liistoij  of  tlic  world,  Eotl) 
of  them  were  connected  with  Si.  Panl:  one  indirectly,  as  the  birthplace  of 
Apollos  ;  the  other  directly,  as  the  scene  of  some  f  the  most  important 
passages  of  the  Apostle's  own  life.  Both  ahoun  .cd  in  Jews  from  their 
Erst  foundation.  Both  became  the  residences  of  Komau  governors,  and 
both  were  patriarchates  of  the  primitive  Church.  But  before  they  had 
received  either  the  Roman  discipline  or  the  Christian  doctrine,  they  had 
served  their  appointed  purpose  of  spreading  the  Greek  language  and 
habits,  of  creating  new  Unes  of  commercial  intercourse  by  land  and  sea, 
and  of  centralising  in  themselves  the  mercantile  life  of  the  Levant.  Even 
the  Acts  of  the  Ap<Kttes  remind  ns  of  the  traffic  of  Antioch  wiflr  Cypras 
and  the  neighbouriiJg  coasts,  and  of  the  sailing  of  Alexandrian  cora-ships  to 
the  more  distant  harbours  of  Malta  and  Pnteoli. 

Of  all  the  Greek  elements  which  the  cities  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria 
wore  the  means  of  circnlating,  the  spread  of  the  language  is  the  most 
important.  Its  connection  with  the  whole  system  of  Christian  doctrine — 
with  many  of  the  controversies  and  divisions  of  the  Chui-ch — is  very 
momentous.  That  language,  which  is  the  richest  and  most  delicate  that 
the  world  has  seen,  became  the  language  of  theology.  The  Greek  tongue 
became  to  the  Christian  more  than  it  had  been  to  the  Roman  or  the  Jew. 
The  mother-tongue  of  Ignatius  at  Antioch,  was  that  in  which  Philo  com- 
posed his  treatises  at  Alexandria,  and  which  Cicero  spoke  at  Athens.  It 
is  difficult  to  state  in  a  few  words  the  important  relation  which  Alexa-adria' 
more  especially  was  destined  to  bear  to  the  whole  Christian  Church.  In 
that  city,  the  representative  of  the  Greeks  of  the  East,  where  the  most 
remarkable  fusion  took  place  of  the  peculiarities  of  Greek,  Jewish,  and 
Oriental  life,  and  at  the  time  when  all  these  had  been  bronght  in  contact 
with  the  mind  of  educated  Homans, — a  theological  la'ngiwge  was  formed, 
rich  in  tlie  phrases  of  various  schools,  and  suited  to  convey  Christian  ideas 
to  all  the  world.  It  was  not  an  accident  that  the  Jsew  Testament  was 
written  in  Greek,  the  language  which  can  best  express  the  highest  thoughts 
and  worthiest  feelings  of  the  intellect  and  heart,  and  which  is  adapted  to 
be  the  instrument  of  education  for  all  nations  :  nor  was  it  an  accident  that 
the  composition  of  these  books  and  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  were 
delayed,  till  the  instruction  of  our  Lord,  and  the  writings  of  His  Apostles, 
could  be  expressed  in  the  dialect  of  Alexandria,  This,  also,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  foreknowledge  of  Him,  who  "  winked  at  the  timss  of 
ignorance,"  but  who  "  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwel! 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  determined  the  times  before  appointed 
and  the  bounds  of  thek  habitation." ' 

andrlQ,  see  MQlIer,  5  149,  pp.  15S,  154.  .  Ammionus  cella  it  vertea:  oamium  civiialxmk 
The  architect  was  Dinoerates,  who  reuewed  the  temple  at  Ephesos  (Acts  xix.). 
I  Acta  xviL  30,  26, 
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We  do  not  forget  that  the  social  condition  of  tlio  Greeks  had  been 
fatBBg;"~aHHflg  tMa  pSciod,  Into  the  lowest  corruption,  The"  disaslroua 
(qnarreis  of  Aloxandei-'s  generals  bad  been  continued  among  their  sncces- 
Kora.  Political  integrity  was  lost.  The  Greeks  spent  their  life  in  worth- 
less aad  frivolous  amnsements.  Their  rel^on,  though  beautiful  beyond 
expression  as  giving  subjects  for  art  and  poetry,  was  utterly  powerless, 
and  worse  than  powtrless,  in  checking  their  bad  propensities.  Their 
Jlhilosophera  were  sophists  ;  their  women  might  be  briefly  divided  into  two 
classes, — those  who  were  h^hly  educated  and  openly  profligate  on  the  one 
side,  and  thtee  who  lived  ia  domestic  and  ignorant  seclusion  on  the  other. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  these  causes  of  degradation  spread  with 
the  diffusion  of  the  race  and  the  language  ;  like  Syharis  and  Syracuse, 
Antioch  and  Alexandria  became  almost  worse  than  Athens  and  Corinth. 
But  the  very  diffusion  and  development  of  this  corruption  was  preparing 
the  way,  because  it  showed  the  necessity,  for  the  interposition  of  a  Gospel. 
The  disease  itself  seemed  to  call  for  a  Healer.  And  if  the  prevaihng  ctiIs 
of  the  Greek  population  presented  obstacles,  on  a  large  scale,  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity,— yet  they  showed  to  all  future  time  the  weakness 
of  man's  highest  powers,  if  unassisted  from  above  ;  and  there  must  haye 
been  many  who  groaned  under  the  burden  of  a  corraption  which  they 
could  not  shake  off,  and  who  were  ready  to  welcome  the  voice  of  Him,  ' 
who  "  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknesses."  The  "  Greeks," ' 
who  aie  mentioned  by  St  John  as  coming  to  see  Jesus  at  the  feast,  were, 
we  trust,  the  types,  of  i  lirge  (.lass  ;  and  we  may  conceive  His  answer  to 
Andrew  and  Phihp  as  expiea^fing  the  fulfilment  of  the  appointed  tunes 
in  the  widfst  sense—"  The  hour  is  come,  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be 
glorified." 

Such  was  the  civilisation  and  con'nption  connected  with  the  spread  of 
the  Greek  language  when  the  Roman  power  approached  to  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  For  some  centuries  this  irresistible  force 
had  been  gathering  strength  on  the  western  side  of  the  Apennines. 
Gradually,  but  surely,  and  with  ever-increasing  rapidity,  it  made  to  itself 
a  wider  space — northward  into  Etruria,  southward  into  Campania.  It 
passed  beyond  its  Italian  boundaries.  And  dx  hundred  years  after  the 
building  of  the  city,  the  Roman  eagle  had  seized  on  Africa  at  the  point  of 
Carthage,  and  Greece  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  had  turned  its  eye 

1  'EM.^uef,  sii.  20.  It  onght  to  be  observed  here,  that  the  word  "  Grecian  "  in  the 
Engli^  translation  of  the  New  Testament  ia  used  for  a  Hellenist,  or  Greciaing  Jew 
('EXai^fiirnff) — as  Acta  vi.  1.  ix.  29 — Tvhile  the  word  "  Greek  "  h  used  for  one  wha 
was  by  Wrth  a  Gentilo  {"EXT^v),  and  who  might,  or  might  not,  be  a  proselyte  to  Juda- 
jgm,  or  a  convert  to  Christianity.  It  ia  agreed  by  the  modem  critioa  (Griesbach, 
Scholz,  Laebmarai,  Dc  Wette)  that  in  Acts  jd.  20,  the  tras  refldiag  is  'FAhivac  nol 
F.Siij-.'ia-iic,  "  Greeks  "  not  "  Grecians." 
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towards  Jie  East.  The  defenceless  prej  was  made  secni-c,  by  craft  or  1)J 
war  ;  aiid  before  the  birth  of  onr  Sayionr,  all  those  coasts,  from  Ephesus  to 
Tarsus  and  Antiocb,  and  round  by  the  Holy  Land  to  Alexandria  and 
Cyrene,  were  tributary  to  the  city  of  the  Tiber,  We  have  to  describe 
in  a  few  words  the  characteristics  of  this  new  dumimon,  and  to  pomt 
out  its  proyidontial  connection  with  the  spread  and  consolidation  of  tlie 
Church. 

In  the  first  place,  this  rlomliiion  was  not  a  pervading  influence  exerted 
by  a  restless  and  intellectual  people,  but  it  was  the  grasping  power  of  an 
external  government.  The  idea  of  law  had  grown  up  with  the  growth  of 
the  Romans  ;  and  wherever  they  went  they  carried  it  with  them.  Wher- 
ever their  armies  were  marching  or  encamping,  there  always  attended 
them,  like  a  mysterious  presence,  tiie  spirit  of  the  City  of  Rome.  Uni- 
versal conqniist  and  permanent  occupation  were  the  ends  at  which  they 
aimed.  Strength  and  organisation  were  the  characteristics  of  their  sway. 
We  have  seen  how  the  Greek  science  anil  commerce  were  wafted,  by 
irregular  winds,  from  coast  to  coast ;  and  now  wa  follow  the  advance  of 
legions,  governors,  and  judges  along  the  Roman  Eoads,  which  pursued 
their  undeviating  coni-se  over  plains  and  mountains,  and  bound  the  City  to 
the  furthest  extremities  of  the  provinces. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  obtaining  a  clear  view  of  tlie  features  and  a 
correct  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  age,  than  by  considering  the 
material  works  which  still  remain  as  its  imperishable  monuments.  Wliether 
undertaken  by  the  hands  of  the  government,  or  for  the  ostentation  of 
prifare  iuxnry,  they  were  marked  by  vast  extent  and  accomplished  at  an 
enormons  expenditure.  The  gigantic  roads  of  the  empire  have  been 
unrivalled  till  the  present  century.  Solid  structures  of  all  kinds,  for 
utility,  amusement  and  worship,  were  erected  in  Italy  and  the  provinces, — 
amphitheatres  of  stone,  magnificent  harbours,  bridges  sepulchres,  and  tem- 
ples. The  decoration  of  wealthy  houses  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  of 
the  day.  The  pomp  of  buildings  in  the  cities  was  rivalled  by  astonishii^ 
villas  in  the  country.  The  enormous  baths,  by  which  travellers  are  sur- 
prised, belong  to  a  period  somewhat  later  than  that  of  St.  Paul ;  but  the 
aqueducts,  which  still  remain  in  the  Campagna,  were  some  of  tiiem  new 
when  he  visited  Eome.  Of  the  metropolis  itself  it  may  be  enough  to  say, 
that  his  life  is  exactly  embraced  between  its  two  great  times  of  renovation, 
that  of  Augustus  on  the  one  hand,  who  (to  use  his  own  expression)  having 
found  it  a  city  of  brick  left  it  a  city  of  marble,  and  that  of  Nero  on  the 
other,  when  the  great  conflagration  afl'orded  an  opportunity  for  a  new 
arrangement  of  its  streets  and  buildings. 

These  great  works  may  be  safely  takeu  as  emblems  of  the  magnitude, 
strength,  grandeur,  and  solidity  of  the  empire  ;  but  they  are  emblems,  no 
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les,  of  the  (jrainymj  uucltj  wlitli  lad  p  e  ikdovcr  its  ioimition  ind 
of  tbe  geneial  suffering  which  pervaded  it  Die  statues  wtli  which  the 
metropolis  and  the  Eoman  housM  were  profanely  decorated  had  been 
biought  from  plundered  proYinoes  ind  nnay  of  them  bad  ^welled  tie 
tiiumpk.  ct  conqieroi-s  on  the  Capitol  The  amphitheatres  weie  bmlt 
for  blows  cf  gladiators  ludwere  the  scenes  of  a  lloodj  ciuelty  which 
had  betn  quite  unknown  in  the  hcentioas  exhibitions  of  tlie  GiLek  theatre 
The  loalb  1  ith'i  haibours  aqueducts  had  been  coa^trut-ted  by  slave 
labour  And  the  countrjvillas  which  thi,  Italian  traveller  lingered  to 
admire  were  themselves  yast  establishments  of  siavee 

It  IS  Lisy  to  see  how  much  miseiy  followed  m  the  train  of  Rome  a 
advancmg  greatnei  Ciuel  suffeimg  wa=!  a  charaetenstn,  featuic  of  the 
close  of  the  republic  Slave  wars  civil  war«  waia  of  cocquc  t  had  left 
their  disastrous  results  beluiid  them.  No  country  recovers  rapidly  from  the 
effects  of  a  war  which  has  been  conducted  within  its  frontier  ;  and  there 
was  no  district  of  the  empire  which  had  not  been  the  scene  of  some  recent 
campaign.  None  had  suffered  more  than  Italy  itself.  Its  old  stock  of 
freemen,  who  had  cultivated  its  fair  plains  and  terraced  vineyards,  was 
utterly  worn  out.  The  general  depopniatlon  was  badly  compensated  by 
tlie  establishment  of  military  colonies.  Inordinate  wealth  and  slave 
factories  were  the  prominent  features  of  the  desolate  prospect.  The  words 
of  the  great  historian  may  fill  up  the  picture.  "  Aa  regards  the  manners 
and  mode  of  life  of  tlie  Romans,  their  great  object  at  this  time  was  the 
acquisition  and  possession  of  money.  Their  moral  conduct,  which  had 
been  corrupt  enough  before  the  social  war,  became  still  more  so  by  their 
systematic  plunder  and  rapine.  Immense  riches  were  accumulated  and 
squandered  upon  brutal  pleasures.  The  simplicity  of  the  old  manners  and 
mode  of  living  had  been  abandoned  for  Greek  luxuries  and  frivolities,  and 
the  whole  household  arrangements  had  become  altered.  The  Roman 
houses  had  formerly  been  quite  simple,  and  were  built  either  of  brick  or 
pepermo,  but  in  most  cases  of  the  former  material ;  now,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  one  would  live  in  a  splendid  house  and  be  surrounded  by 
luxuries.  The  condition  of  Italy  after  the  Social  and  Ciri!  wars  was 
indescribably  wretclied.     Sainnium  had  become  almost  a  desert ;  and  aa 

'  Plena  domua  tuno  omnis,  et  ingens  etabat  accrvus 
Numorum,  Spartana  cMamys,  concbjlia  Coa, 
Et  cum  Parrhaai  f abulia  ^gniaque  Mjronia 
i'hidiactim  vivebat  ebur,  nee  non  Foljcleti 
Multns  nbique  labor :  ranc  ^ne  Mentors  menEfe. 
Inde  SotabflliB  atque  Mno  Antoniua,  iniie 
Sacrilegas  Verres  refurobaut  navibtts  altia 
Occulta  spolia  elplures  depace  triianphes. — Juv.  viii.  100. 
For  a  multitude  of  details,  see  the  I6«li  nnd  ICStb  sections  of  K.  0.  Sliillcr's  liana 
'^ftii  "ler  Arohaologie, 
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late  as  tlic  time  of  Strabo  (vi.  p.  253),  there  was  scarcely  anj  town  in 
that  country  which,  was  not  in  ruins.     But  worso  tilings  were  yet  to 

Tliis  disastrous  condition  was  not  coiiQned  to  Italy,  In  some  respects 
the  provinces  had  their  own  peculiar  sufferings.  To  take  the  case  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  had  been  plundered  and  ravaged  by  saccessive  generals, — by 
Scipio  in  the  wax  against  AiitiocLus  of  Syria, — -by  Manlius  in  his  GaJatian 
campaign, — by  Fompey  in  the  stru^le  with  Mithridates,'  The  rapacity 
of  gOTemors  and  their  officials  followed  that  of  generals  and  their  ai'iaies. 
We  know  what  Cilicia  suffered  under  Dolabella  and  liia  agent  Verres  ; 
and  Oicero  reveals  to  ns  the  oppression  of  his  predecessor  Appius  m  the 
same  province,  contrasted  with  his  own  boasted  clemency.  Some  poiiions 
of  this  beantifnl  and  inexhaustible  country  revived  under  the  emperors.' 
But  it  was  only  an  outward  prosperity.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
improvement  in  the  external  details  of  provincial  government,  we  cannot 
believe  that  governors  were  gentle  and  forbearing,  when  Caligula  was  on 
the  throne,  and  when  Nero  was  seeking  statues  for  his  golden  house.  The 
contempt  in  which  the  Greek  provincials  themselves  were  held  by  the 
Romans  may  be  learnt  from  the  later  correspondence  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan  with  Pliny  the  governor  of  Bithyuia.  We  need  not  hesitate  to 
take  it  for  granted,  that  those  who  were  sent  from  Rome  to  dispense 
justice  at  Ephesus  or  Tarsus,  were  more  frequently  like  Appiua  and  Ver- 
res, than  Cicero '  and  Flaccns,— more  like  Filate  aiid  Felix,  than  Gallio 
or  Sergius  Panlus. 

It  would  be  a  delusion  to  imagine,  that  when  the  world  was  reduced 
imder  one  sceptre,  any  real  principle  of  unity  held  its  different  parts 
together.  The  emperor  was  deified,  because  men  were  enslaved.  There 
was  no  true  peace  when  Augustus  closed  the  Temple  of  Janus.  The 
empire  was  only  the  order  of  external  government,  with  a  chaos  both  of 
opinions  and  morals  within.  The  writings  of  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  rejoain 
to  attest  the  corruption  which  festered  in  ail  ranks,  alike  in  the  senate  and 
the  family.  Tlie  old  severity  of  manners,  and  the  old  faith  in  the  better 
part  of  tSe  Iloman  religion,  were  gone.     The  licentious  creeds  and  prac- 

'  Molmhr's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  itome,  vol.  i.  pp.  421,  i22. 

'  Pliny  points  out  the  conneoWon  of  tliese  conquests  witli  tlie  development  of  Koman 
loxorj" :  "  Victoria  ilia  Pompeii  primum  ad  margarllaB  gemmasque  mores  incllaavit." 
H.  N.  xxsvii.  6.  See  what  he  eays  on  tie  spoils  of  Sdpin  J!siatte«s  and  Cn.  JUanlim, 
xsxiii,  63.  jcexIt.  8.  cf.  Llv,  xxxix,  6, 

9  See  Hiehuhr's  Lectures,  vol,  i.  p.  400,  and  the  note. 

*  Mneh  of  our  bast  informaUon  concerning  tlie  stata  of  the  provinces  is  dEMnveU  troui 
Cicero's  celebrated  "  Speeohea  againet  Terrea,"  and  his  own  "  Cilician  Correspondence," 
to  which  we  shall  again  have  occaaioa  to  refer.  His  "Speecli  in  Defence  of  Flaccus" 
(lirows  niueh  light  on  the  condition  of  tbe  Jews  under  the  Romans.  We  must  nut 
place  too  much  conGdence  In  the  picture  there  given  of  this  Ep^edan  governor. 
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tiCL-s  of  Greece  aud  the  East  liad  iuundatcd  Italy  and  the  Wost :  and  the 
Pantheon  was  only  the  monument  of  a  compromise  among  a  multitude  of 
eifete  superstitions.  It  is  trae  that  a  remarkable  religions  toleration  was 
produced  by  tliis  state  of  things :  and  it  is  probable  that  for  some  short 
time  Christianity  itself  shared  the  advantage  of  it.  But  still  the  tempei 
of  the  times  was  essentially  both  cruel  and  profane ;  and  the  Apostles 
were  soon  exposed  to  its  bitter  persecution.  The  Uoman  empire  was 
destitute  of  that  unity  whjeh  the  Gospel  gives  to  mankind.  It  was  a 
kingdom  of  this  world  ;  and  the  human  race  were  groaning  for  the  better 
peace  of  "  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world." 

Thus,  in  the  very  condition  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  miserable 
state  of  Its  mixed  popnlation,  we  can  recognise  a  negative  preparation  for 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This  tyranny  and  oppression  called  for  a  Consoler, 
as  macb  ns  the  moral  sickness  of  the  Greeks  called  for  a  Healer  ;  a  Mea- 
siab  was  needed  by  the  whole  empire  as  much  as  by  the  Jews,  though  not 
looked  for  with  the  same  conscious  expectation.  But  we  have  no  difBculty 
in  going  much  farther  than  this,  and  we  cannot  hesitate  to  discover  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  world  at  this  period,  significant  ti'aces  of  a  positive 
preparation  for  the  Gospel. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  -the  first  place,  that  the  Romans  had 
already  become  Greek  to  some  considerable  extent,  before  they  were  the 
political  masters  of  those  eastern  countries,  where  the  language,  mythology, 
and  literature  of  Greece  had  become  more  or  less  familiar.  How  early, 
how  widely,  and  how  permanently  this  Greek  influence  prevailed,  and  how 
deeply  it  entered  iuto  the  mind  of  educated  Romans,  we  know  from  their 
surviving  writings,  and  from  the  biography  of  eminent  men.  Cicero,  who 
was  governor  of  Cilicia  about  half  a  century  before  the  burth  of  Si;.  Paul, 
speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  universal  spread  of  the  Greek  tongue  among 
the  instructed  classes ; '  and  about  the  time  of  the  Apostle's  martyrdom, 
Agricola,  the  conqueror  of  Britain,  was  receiving  a  Greek  education  at 
Marseilles.'  Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  the  general  Latin  conquest  was 
providentially  delayecl.  til!  the  Romans  had  been  sufQciently  imbued  with 
the  language  and  ideas  of  their  predecessors,  and  had  ineori^oratcd  many 
parte  of  that  civilisation  with  their  own  ? 

And  If  the  mysterious  wisdom  of  the  divine  pre-arrangements  is 
Clnstrated  by  the  period  of  the  spread  of  the  Greek  language,  it  is  illiU' 

Cicero,  in  bis  speech  for  Archiaa  (wlio  was  bora  at  Antioch,  "  oelel>rI  urbe  et 
copiosa,  atquo  eruditiasimis  liominilins  liberalissiraiEque  studiia  aBluonie"),  saya,  in 
reference  to  this  fipread  of  the  Greek  literature  ana  language, — "Erat  Italia  tnnc 
plena  Gr^eai'am  artium  ac  disciplinarum :"  and  again,  "  Gntca  leguntur  in  oranibup 
fere  gentibus :  Latioa  snis  finibus,  esiguis  eane,  contineiitur." 

'  Tac.  Agr. :  "  Sedem  ac  magisti'am  studiorum  llassiliam  babuit,  locum  Grtcca  comi 
tate  et  provineiiili  parsimonia  mistum  aa  beae  compo^itiim  " 
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trated  no  less  hy  that  of  the  completion  and  maturity  of  the  Koman 
goTernmect.  When  all  parts  of  the  elTilised  world  were  bomid  together 
in  one  empire,— when  one  common  organisation  pervaded  the  whole, — 
when  channels  of  communication  were  everywhere  opened — when  new 
facilities  of  tra veiling  were  provided, — then  was  "  the  fulness  of  times " 
(Gal.  iv.  4),  then  the  Mesaiuh  came.  The  Greek  language  had  already 
been  prepared  as  a  medium  for  preserving  and  transmitting  the  .doctrine  : 
the  Roman  gorernment  was  now  prepared  to  help  the  progress  even  of 
that  religion  which  it  pei'secuted.  The  manner  in  which  it  spread  through 
the  provinces  is  well  exemplified  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul:  his  right  of 
citizensbip  rescued  Iiim  in  JudtcR  and  m  Macedonia ;  he  converted  one 
governor  in  Cyprus,  was  protected  by  another  in  Achaia,  and  was  sei)t 
from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  by  a  third.  The  time  was  indeed  approaching, 
when  ali  the  complicated  weight  of  the  central  tyranny,  and  of  the  pro- 
vincial governments,  was  to  fall  on  the  new  and  iiTcdstihle  religion.  But 
before  this  took  place,  it  had  begun  to  grow  up  in  close  connection  with 
all  departments  of  the  empire.  When  the  supreme  government  itself 
became  Christian,  the  ecclesiastical  polity  was  permanently  regulated  in 
conformity  with  the  actual  constitution  of  the  state,  Nor  was  the  empire 
broken  up,  till  the  separate  fragments,  which  have  become  the  cations  of 
modern  Europe,  were  themselves  portions  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

But  in  aU  that  we  have  said  of  the  condition  of  the  Roman  world,  one 
important  and  widely  diffused  element  of  its  population  has  not  been  men- 
tioned. We  have  lost  sight  for  some  time  of  the  Jews,  and  we  must 
return  to  the  subject  of  their  dispersion,  which  was  purjxisely  deferred  till 
wo  had  sliown  how  the  intellectual  civilisation  of  tiie  Greeks,  and  the 
organising  civilisation  of  the  Romans,  had,  through  a  long  series  of 
remarkable  events,  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  religious  civilisation 
of  the  Hebrews  ;  it  remains  that  we  point  out  that  one  peculiarity  of  the 
Jewish  people,  which  made  tills  contact  almost  universal  in  every  part  of 
the  empire. 

Their  dispersion  began  early  ;  though,  early  and  late,  their  attachment 
to  Judsea  has  always  been  the  same.  Like  the  Highlanders  of  SwitKci-- 
land  and  Scotland,  they  seem  to  have  combined  a  tendency  to  foreign 
settlements  with  the  most  passionate  love  of  their  native  land.  The  first 
scattering  of  the  Jews  was  compulsory,  and  began  with  the  Assyrian 
exile,  when,  about  the  time  of  the  building  of  Rome,  natives  of  Galilee 
and  Samaria  were  carried  away  by  the  Eastern  monarchs ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  tJie  Babylonian  exile,  when  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
were  removed  at  different  epochs, — when  Daniel  was  brouglit  to  Babylon, 
and  Bzckiel  to  the  river  Chebar.  That  this  earliest  dispersion  was  not 
without  influential  results  may  be  inferred  from  these  facts  :— that,  about 
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tlie  tiuio  of  the  biittles  of  Salamis  and  Murathou,  a  Jew  was  the 
minister,  another  Jew  tlie  cnpbearer,  aud  a  Jewess  the  cousort,  of  a 
Persian  monarcli.  Tiiat  tliey  enjoyed  many  priyilegee  ia  tliis  foreign 
country,  and  that  tlieir  condition  was  not  always  oppressive,  may  be 
gathered  from  this, — that  when  Cjtus  gave  them  permission  to  return,  the 
majority  remained  In  their  new  liome,  in  preference  to  their  native  land 
Thus  that  great  Jewish  colony  began  in  Babylonia,  the  existence  of  which 
may  be  traced  in  Apostolic  times,'  and  which  retained  its  influence  long 
after  in  the  Talmadlcul  schools.  These  Hehrew  settlements  may  be 
followed  throngii  Turions  parts  of  the  continental  East,  to  the  borders  of 
the  Caspian,  and  even  to  China.'  We  however  are  more  concerned  with 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  Western  isia  Jen  5  had  settled  m  Syria  and 
PhoBuicia  before  the  time  of  Ale\aiidei  the  Great  But  m  titatrng  ol 
this  subject,  the  great  stress  is  to  be  Uid  on  the  pohcy  of  Seleucns  who 
in  founding  A ntioch,  raised  them  to  the  lame  political  positioa  w  ith  the 
other  citizens.  One  of  his  successors  011  the  thione  Antiochus  the  Great 
established  two  thonsand  Jewish  fainihes  in  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  From 
hence  they  would  spread  into  Pampliylia  and  Galatia,  and  along  the  western' 
coasts  from  Ephesus  to  Troas.  And  the  ordinary  channels  of  communi- 
cation, in  conjunction  with  that  tendency  to  trade  which  already  began  to 
characterise  this  wonderfd  people,  would  easily  bring  them  to  the  islands, 
such  as  Cyprus  ■•  and  Rhodes. 

Their  oldest  settlement  in  Africa  was  that  which  took  place  after  the 
mm'der  of  the  Babylonian  governor  of  Judtea,  and  which  is  connected  with 
the  name  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.-^  Bat,  as  in  the  case  of  Antioch,  our 
:;hief  attention  is  called  to  the  great  metropolis  of  the  period  of  the  Greek 
kings.  The  Jewish  quarter  of  Alexandria  is  well  known  in  history  ;  and 
the  colony  of  Hellenistic  Jews  in  Lower  Egypt  is  of  greater  importance 
than  that  of  then'  Aramaic  brethren  in  Babylonia.  Alexander  himself 
brought  Jews  and  Samaritans  to  his  famous  city  ;  Ptolemy  Lagus  brought 
many  more  ;  and  many  betook  themselves  hither  of  their  free  will,  that 
they  might  escape  from  the  incessant  troubles  which  disturbed  the  peace 
of  their  fatherland.  Kor  was  their  influence  confined  to  Egypt,  but  they 
became  known  on  one  side  in  Ethiopia,  the  comitry  of  Queen  Candace," 
and  spread  on  the  other  in  great  irambei-s  to  1;lie  "parts  of  Lil'ya  al)out 
Cyrene.'"i 

1  See  1  Pet.  v.  13. 

'  See  "  RiMer"s  EiiJkunde,"  ThL  4  {^aien.)  598. 

3  The  farmmg  of  the  copper  mmes  in  Cyprus  by  Horod  (Jos.  A.  xvi.  4,  5)  may  have 
attraetod  many  Jews.  M.  Salvador,  in  his  last  work  (Hietoire  de  la  Domiuation  Ru- 
maine  en  Jadee,  &c.,  1847),  ays  it  actually  did ;  bat  this  ia  not  provtd.  Thern  la  u 
Cyprian  inKriptioQm"Boekli"  (No.  2628),  which  seems  to  refer  to  one  of  the  H«uila 

J  Seo  2  Kings  xxv.  22-26.    Jer.  sliii.  iKv.  3  Acts  vlii.  27. 

"  Acts  il.  10.     The  second  Look  of  Jfacoalieea  is  the  abriilsnioat  of  a  work  written 
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Under  what  circamstaiices  tlie  Jews  made  tliyir  first  appearance  in 
Europe  ia  uoknown  ;  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  those  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  which,  as  Hutaboldt '  has  said,  were  like  a  bridge  for  the 
passage  of  civilisation,  became  the  means  of  the  advance  of  Judaism.  The 
Journey  of  the  proseljte  Ljdla  from  Thyatira  to  Philippi  (A.  xvL  14), 
and  the  voyage  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus  (A,  xriii. 
18),  are  only  specimens  of  mercantile  excursiong  which  must  have  begun 
»t  a  far  earlier  period.  Fhilo  mentions  Jews  in  Thessaly,  B<eotia,  Mace- 
donia, jEtolia,  and  Attica,  in  Argos  and  Cormth,  in  the  other  parts  of 
Peloponncsns,  and  in  the  islands  of  Eubrea  and  Crete :  and  St,  Luke,  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  speaks  of  them  in  Philippi,  Thessaloaica,  and 
Bercea,  in  Athens,  in  Corinth,  and  ia  Rome.  The  first  Jews  came  to 
Rome  to  decorate  a  triamph  ;  but  thoy  were  soon  set  free  from  captivity, 
and  gave  the  name  to  the  "  Synagogue  of  the  Libertines"'  in  Jerusalem. 
Tliey  owed  to  Julius  Cajsar  those  privileges  in  the  Western  Capital  which 
they  had  obtained  from  Alexander  in  the  Basteni.  They  became  influ- 
ential, and  made  proselytes.  They  spread  into  other  towns  of  Italy  ;  and 
in  the  lime  of  St.  Paul's  boyhood  we  iind  them  in  large  nnmbers  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  just  as  we  have  previously  seen  them  established  in  that 
of  Cyprus.'  With  regard  to  Gaul,  we  know  at  least  that  two  sons  of 
Herod  were  banished,  about  this  same  period,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  ; 
and  if  St.  Paul  ever  aecomplished  that  journey  to  Spain,  of  which  he 
speaks  in  his  lett-ers,  it  is  probable  that  he  found  there  some  of  the  scat- 
tered children  of  his  own  people.  We  do  not  seek  to  pursue  them  further ; 
but,  after  a  few  words  on  the  proselytes,  we  must  return  to  the  earliest 
scenes  of  the  Apostle's  career.* 

The  subject  of  the  proselytes  is  sufficieutly  important  to  demand  a 
separate  notice.  Under  this  term  we  include  at  present  all  those  who  were 
abtraeted  ui  various  degrees  of  intensity  towards  Judaism,-— from  those 
who  by  circumcision  had  obtained  fuO  access  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
temple-worship,  to  those  who  only  professed  a  general  respect  for  the 
Mosaic  religion,  and  attended  as  hearers  in  the  synagogues.    Many  pros- 

l)y  a  Hellemstio  Jew  of  Cyrene.  A  Jew  or  proselyte  of  Cyrene  bore  our  Savionr'a 
crtBB.    And  the  mention  of  this  city  occora  more  than  oncG  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apoallea 

'  Kosmoa,  Sabine's  English  TraoElation,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 

'  This  body  donbtiesa  conasted  of  manamittcd  Jewliib  slaves.  See  Wolf  and  Ibc 
later  comicentators  on  Acts  vi  S. 

s  Iq  this  oaae,  howcTGr,  tliey  wore  forcibly  scat  to  the  island,  to  die  of  the  liad  cli- 
lonta     See  Tao.  Ann.  il  65.    Suet  Tib.  36.    Jos.  An.  xviiL  3,  6. 

'  The  hiatory  of  the  Jewish  disperaons  will  be  found  in  an  excellent  little  easay  de- 
voted to  the  suliiect,  Joh.  Remond's  "  Verauoh  einer  GieBOhiclito  der  Ausbreitung  des 
'ndenthnms  vofl  CjtiiB  ble  auf  den  gtinEljchea  Untergang  dea  Jfidischen  Staals;" 
leipaig,  178'J ;  in  the  hitroduotory  ciiapter  of  "Wiltsch's  Haudbuch  der  Ktrchliohoa 
icosraphie,"  Gotha,  1843,  which  has  been  principally  used  here ;  and  In  a  chapter  in 
fee  second  volume  of  Jost's  larger  woi'k,  -the  "  Gcschichte  der  Israelitcn,"  1820-28. 
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eijtes  wure  attached  to  the  Jewish  ccmmuiiities  wherever  they  were  dis- 
persed.' Even  in  their  own  country  and  its  vicinity,  the  number,  both  in 
early  and  later  times,  was  not  inconsiderable.  The  Queen  of  Sheba,  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  Candace,  Queen  of  Ethiopia,  m  the  New  ;  and  King 
Inates,  with  his  mother  Helena,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  are  only  royal 
representatives  of  a  large  class.  During  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  some 
alien  tribes  were  forcibly  incoi-porated  with  the  Jews.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  Itur£eans,  and  probably  with  the  Moabites,  and,  above  all,  with 
the  Edomites,  with  whose  name  that  of  the  Herodian  family  is  historically 
connected.'  How  far  Judaism  extended  among  the  vague  collection  of 
tribes  called  Arabians,  we  can  only  conjecture  from  the  curious  history  of 
the  Homeritea,^  and  from  the  actions  of  such  chieftains  as  Aretas  (2  Cor. 
xi.  32).  But  as  we  travel  towards  the  West  and  Korth,  into  countries 
better  known,  we  find  no  lack  of  evidence  of  the  moral  effect  of  the  syna- 
gogues, with  their  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  their  prophecies  of  the  Mes- 
siah. "Nicolas  of  Antioch"  {Acts  vi.  5)  is  only  one  of  that  "vast 
multitude  of  Greeks"  who  were  attracted  in  that  city  to  the  Jewish 
doctrine  and  ritual.'  In  Damascus,  we  are  even  told  by  the  same  author- 
ity that  the  great  majority  of  the  women  were  proselytes  ;  a  fact  which 
receives  a  remarkable  illustration  from  what  happened  to  Paul  at  leonium 
(Acts  xiii.  50).  But  all  further  details  may  be  postponed  till  we  follow 
him  into  the  synagogues,  where  he  so  often  addressed  a  mingled  audience 
of  "Jews  of  the  dispersion"  and  "devout"  strangers. 

This  chapter  may  be  suitably  concluded  by  some  notice  of  the  provin. 
ces  of  Cilida.  and  Judaa.  This  will  serve  as  au  illustration  of  what  has 
been  said  above,  concerning  the  state  of  the  Roman  provinces  generally  ; 
it  will  exemplify  the  mixture  of  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Bomaus  in  the  east  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  it  will  be  a  fit  introduction  to  what  must  immedi- 
ately succeed.  Eor  these  are  the  two  provinces  which  require  our  atten- 
tion in  the  early  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Both  these  provinces  were  once  under  the  sceptre  of  the  line  of  the 
Seleucidte,  or  Greek  kings  of  Syria  ;  and  both  of  them,  though  originally 

'  The  following  are  (he  testimonies  of  prejudiced  Heathens: 

■H  ;t(jpQ  laviaia  xat  airoi  'lovSatot  Auo/iudaTai.  ...  !^  ill  iTrinliji^ic  atrri  .  .  .  f  epei 

....  KOi   iTli    TO^f    tDJvGU^  llvBpttlTrOU^j  OTOt    Tit    VO/ilJia  llvTUV^  KaljZEp    d'^^^tdpetQ   OlTffj 

j'^AoSai.— iWo.  Cos.  s.\sva  IG,  17. 

Transgresa  ia  morem  eomm  (Judseonim)  Idera  usurpant.  Nee  quicciuam  prius  im 
Iwanter  quam  contemnere  Deos,  esuere  patriam,  parentcs,  llberos,  frati'ca  villa  haJiera 
-Tac.  H.  F.5. 

Romanas  autem  soliti  oontetanpro  leges, 
Judaicum  ediscant  et  servant  ao  metuunt  jus, 
Tradidit  arcano  quodcunque  volumine  Moses. — Juv.  siv.  iOO. 
^  See  WHtsch  as  above,  and  the  pBEsagcs  quoted  from  Joeepbua. 
'  See  it  in  Basnac;",  Hiatoire  des  Juifa,  book  tL  cb.  20. 
-  Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  3,  S. 
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iiiliiibited  by  a  "  barbarous  population  recuved  more  or  less  of  liie 
inHnence  of  Greek  cmliaation  If  the  map  is  consulted  it  mil  be  eeeii 
that  Antioch,  the  capital  of  t!ie  Greco  Spian  kings  is  sitnated  nearly  in 
the  angle  where  the  coast  line  of  Cihcia  mnnmg  eastwards  and  that  of 
Judaa,  extended  northwards  aie  bionght  to  an  abrupt  meeting  It  will 
be  seen  also,  that,  more  or  less  paialle!  to  each  of  these  coa=!t  tliuc  k  i 
line  of  moantains,  not  far  fiom  the  set  which  are  brought  mto  (ontaa 
with  each  other  in  htavy  and  lOnfused  lorms  near  the  same  angle  tlii, 
principal  break  in  the  continuitT  of  either  of  them  being  the  valley  of  the 
Oroutes,  which  passes  ly  Antioch  One  of  theic  monntaia  hues  is  the 
range  of  Mount  Taii.rus,  which  is  so  often  mentioned  as  a  great  geograjihi- 
cal  bonndory  by  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Home  ;  and  Cilida  extends 
partly  over  Taurus  itself,  and  partly  between  it  and  the  sea.  Tlie  other 
range  is  that  of  Lebanon — a  name  made  sacred  by  the  scriptures  and 
poetry  of  the  Jews  ;  and  where  its  towering  eminences  subside  towards  the 
south  into  a  land  of  hills  and  vallies  and  level  plains,  there  is  Jwdaa,  (mee 
the  country  of  promise  and  possession  to  the  chosen  people,  bat  a  Romau 
province  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 

Cihcia,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  nsed  under  the  early  Roman 
emperors,  comprehended  two  districts,  of  nearly  equal  extent,'  but  of  very 
different  character  Tht  Western  portion,  or  Rough  Cilida,  as  it  was 
called,  was  a  collection  of  the  branches  of  Mount  Tanrns,  which  come 
do?vn  in  large  masses  to  the  sea,  and  form  that  projection  of  the  coast 
which  divides  the  Bay  of  Issas  from  that  of  Pamphyha,  The  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  of  this  d^trict  were  notorious  for  their  robberies  ;'  the  north- 
ern portion,  nnder  the  name  of  Isanria,  providing  innumerable  strongholds 
for  marauders  by  land ;  and  the  southern,  with  its  excellent  timber,  its 
cliffs,  and  small  harbours,  being  a  natural  home  for  pirates.  The  Isauriiuis 
maintained  their  independence  with  such  determined  obstinacy,  that  in  a 
later  period  of  the  Empire,  the  Romans  were  willing  to  re^gn  all  appear- 
ance of  subduing  them,  and  were  content  to  surround  them  with  a  cordon 
of  forts.  The  natives  of  the  coast  of  Rough  Ciiicia  began  to  extend  their 
piracies  as  the  strength  of  the  kings  of  Syi'ia  and  Egypt  declined.  They 
found  in  the  progress  of  the  Roman  power,  for  some  time,  an  encourage- 
ment rather  than  a  hindrance  ;  for  tliey  were  actively  engaged  in  an 
extenave  and  abominable  slave  trade,  of  which  the  island  of  Delos  was  the 
great  maritct ;  and  the  opulent  families  of  Rome  were  in  need  of  slaves, 
and  were  not  more  scrnpalous  than  some  Christian  nations  of  modern  times 
about  the  means  of  obtaining  them.     Bat  the  expeditions  of  these  buc- 

1  Mannert  says  (Geogropiie  der  Griccben  and  Romer,  "  Kleinaslen,"  1801)  tliat  the 
eastern  division  is  aboat  15  German  geograpMcal  miles  in  breadth  by  20  iu  length, 
tte  western  10  hy  30.    Ciiicia,  p.  33, 

*  See  a  very  descriptive  passage  in  Ammian.    Marc.  siv.  2 
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eaiieers  p-  tlie  Mediteiranean  became  at  last  quite  iatolci-able  ;  tlicir  llcets 
seemed  inncnieiaWe  ;  their  connexions  were  extended  far  beyond  their  owu 
coasts ;  all  commerce  was  paralysed ;  and  they  began  to  arouse  tliat 
attention  at  Rome  whicli  the  more  distant  pirates  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago are  beginning  to  excite  in  England.  A  vast  expedition  was  fitted 
cut  mider  the  command  of  Pompcy  the  Great  thou&ands  of  piiatic  vea^cls 
were  burnt  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  and  the  mliabitants  dispersed  A  f  ei 
petnal  service  was  thus  done  to  the  cause  of  civilisation  and  the  Meditei 
ranean  was  made  safe  for  the  vojages  of  meidnnts  and  Apostles  Tht 
^3wn  of  Soli,  on  the  borders  of  the  two  divisions  of  Oilicia,  leeeived  the 
L.ame  of  Pompeiopolis,'  in  honour  of  the  great  Lonquiroi  and  the  splendid 
remains  of  a  colonnade  which  led  fiom  the  harbour  to  the  city  may  be 
■"onsidered  a  monument  of  this  signal  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  older 
and  peace. 

The  Eastern,  or  Flat  Ciliaa  was  a  riuh  and  e\tLnsive  plain  Its 
prolific  vegetation  is  praised  both  bj  the  eiiliti  ind  later  ckasii-al  writers,' 
and  even  under  the  neglectful  government  of  the  TuiLs  u  still  noticed  by 
modem  travellers '  From  this  circamstance  an  1  still  more  fi-om  its  pecu- 
liar physical  configuration  it  nas  a  po'*session  of  gttat  political  import- 
ance. Walled  off  from  the  neighbouring  counti  e=!  I))  a  high  barrier  of 
mountains,'  which  sweep  iiiegnlaily  round  it  from  PompeiopoUs  and 
Rough  Cilicia  to  the  feyiian  coast  on  the  >oith  of  Antioch, — with  one 
pass  leading  up  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  another  giving  access 
to  the  valley  of  the  Orontes, — it  was  naturaCy  the  high  road  both  of  trad- 
ing caravans  and  of  military  expeditions.  Throagh  this  conntiy  Cyriis 
marched,  to  depose  his  brother  from  the  Persian  throne.  It  was  here 
that  the  decisive  victory  was  obtained  by  Alexander  over  Darius.     Tliia 

'  A  similar  case,  oa  a  araall  scale,  ie  that  of  Pliilippeville  in  Algeria ;  and  llie  pro- 
gress of  the  French  jiower,  since  the  accession  of  Louie  Pliilippe,  in  Noitliern  Africa, 
is  perhaps  the  nearest  parallel  in  motlero  times  to  tlia  hiBtoiy  of  a  Komaa  province. 
As  far  as  regarila  llio  pirates.  Lord  Exmoulh,  ia  1816,  really  diil  the  work  of  Potnpey 
the  Great  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Marshal  Bugeaud  was  more  lenient  to  the 
Arabs,  than  Cicero  to  the  Eleuthero-Clliciojis. 

Chrysippaa  the  Stoic,  whose  father  was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and  Aratus,  whom  St. 
Paul  quotes,  liveil  at  Soli.    Cf,  Mannert,  p.  69. 

'  For  instance,  Xon,  Anab.  i.  2.    Amnuan.  Marc.  xiv.  7. 

3  Lahorde's  illustrated  work  on  Syria  aad  Asia  Miaor  coatsuns  some  luxuriant  Bp-> 
cimensoflio  modern  vegetation  of  Tarsus;  but  the  banana  and  the  prickly  pear  i.eM 
Introdueed  iaifl  the  ModiteiTanean  long  after  St.  Paal's  day. 

'  This  mountain-wftll  Is  described  hy  no  one  more  accurately  and  rividly  thaB  oy 
Qulntua  Cnrtlus ; — ■'  Perpetuo  jiigo  montia  osperi  et  pKcnipt!  Cilicia  includitar :  qaod 
qiium  a  mari  sargat,  vehit  sinii  yuodain  flesuqub  oucvatani,  rursus  altero  cornu  in 
dlvcrsam  lltus  csourriL  Per  hoc  dorsum,  qui  maximS  introrsum  mart  cedit,  asperi 
besadituB,  et  perangastl  sunt,  quorum  u no  Cilicia  intranaae5t,Carapestri8eailem,iina 
Terglt  ad  mare,  planltiem  ejus  otebrls  distingaentibus  rivis.  PjTainnB  et  Cvdnns  in- 
clyti  amnes  flaunt"    De  Rebufi  GesiJs  Aler.  iil  i. 
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plain  has  since  seen  the  liosts  of  Westeru  Crusaders ;  aud,  in  our  own 
day,  has  been  the  field  of  operations  of  hostile  MahommcdaQ  armies,  Turk- 
ish and  Egyptian,  The  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  endeavoured,  long  ago,  to 
tear  it  from  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria.  The  Romans  left  it  at  first  in  the 
possession  of  Antiochns :  but  the  line  of  Mount  Taurus  could  not  perma- 
nently arrest  them :  and  the  letters  of  Cicero  are  among  the  earliest  and 
roost  interesting  monuments  of  Roman  Cilicia. 

Situated  near  the  western  border  of  the  Cilician  plain,  where  the  river 
Cydnus  flows  n  a  cold  and  rap  d  stream '  from  the  snows  of  Taurus  to  the 
sea,  was  the  c  ty  of  Tarsus  the  cap  tal  trf  the  wiiole  province,  and  "  no 
mean  city"  (A  s.      39)  u    th    1    t  ry  of  the  ancient  world.     Its  coins 


reveal  to  ua  ts  gie  tneta  tl  roUj,h  a  long  series  of  years  :^alike  in  the 
period  which  mtervened  between  \e  xca  and  Alexander, — and  under  the 
Roman  sway  wh  n  it  e\ultel  n  the  name  of  MctrDpolis, — and  long  after 
Hadrian  Iliad  rebuilt  it,  and  issued  his  new  coinage  with  the  old  mythologi- 
cal types."  In  the  intermediate  period,  which  is  that  of  St.  Paul,  we  have 
the  testimony  of  a  native  of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  Tarsus  was  in  the  Eastern  basin  of  the  Meditei-ranean,  almost 
what  Marseilles  was  in  the  Western.  Strabo  says  ^  titat,  in  all  that 
relates  to  philosophy  and  general  education,  it  was  even  more  illustrious 
than  Athens  and  Alexandria.  From  his  description  it  is  evident  tliat  its 
main  character  was  that  of  a  Greek  city,  where  the  Greek  language  was 
spoken,  and  Greek  literature  studiously  cultivated.  Ent  we  should  be 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  general  population  of  the  province  was  of 
Greek  origin,  or  spoke  the  Greek  tongue.    When  Cyrus  came  with  his 

'  Aiafifiel  dvTtjv  phtiv  6  KliAiof ijivxpov  rt  iial  raxil  "S  fievjiA  iariv.    Strabo, 

\iv.  5. 

'  This  coin  was  Btruclf  under  Hadrian,  and  is  preserved  in  (ha  British.  Museum. 
Anazarbus  on  the  Pyramua  waa  a  rival  city,  and  from  Uie  time  of  Caracalla  is  found 
assaming  the  title  of  Metropolis ;  bat  It  was  only  an  cmptf  honour.  Echhel  eajs  of 
it  (p.  ■12) ;  "  Hoe  titulo  conatantsr  doinceps  gloriabatur,  etd  is  pcicter  hoaorem  ill! 
miiil  addidit  i  nam  quod  ad  juris  conteationemottiuebat,  td  onme  ad  Taisum  Teram 
Ciliolro  metropolim  pertinuit,  at  cxiBtimat  Cellejus.''  Tile  earns  Sgures  of  the  Lion 
and  the  Bull  appear  in  a  fine  series  of  silver  coins  asagned  by  the  Due  de  Liijncs 
(Numismatiqne  des  Satrapies)  to  the  period  between  Xorxea  and  Alexander. 

'  Bk.  siv,  ch.  5.    The  passage  will  be  quoted  at  length  hereafter. 
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army  from  the  Wt^stern  Coast,  and  still  later,  when  Alexander  jjeiietratcd 
into  Oilieia,  they  found  the  inhabitants  "  BM'barians."  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  the  old  race  would  be  destroyed,  or  the  old  language  obliterated, 
especially  in  the  mountain  districts,  dariug  the  reign  of  the  Selencid  kings, 
We  must  rathei  conceive  of  Tarsus  as  like  Brest  in  Brittany,  or  like  Tou- 
lon, in  Provence, — a  city  where  the  language  of  rcfinemeat  is  spoken  and 
writtea,  in  the  midst  of  a  ruder  popdation,  who  use  a  different  language, 
and  possess  no  literature  of  their  own. 

It       t  w  t       ns  d     til  ].     tion  of  this  province  and  city  under 

tlRmn  Idtnt       to  different  s^tems  of  policy  which 

in  ns.  The  purpose  of  Korae  was  to 
If:  but  this  might  be  accomplislied 
m  ght  be  sent  from  Rome  to  take  the 
me  native  chief  m^ht  have  a  king- 
gned  to  him,  in  which  he  was  nom- 
vient,  and  often  tribntary.  Some 
essentially  important  in.  the  military 
r  mans  nnder  the  Senate  or  the  Em- 
troublesome,  and  fit  only  to  reward 
the  services  of  an  useful  mstrument,  or  to  occupy  tlie  energies  of  a  danger- 
ous aliy.  Both  these  systems  were  adopted  in  tlie  East  and  hi  the  West. 
We  have  examples  of  both — in  Spain  and  in  Gaul— in  Cilieia  and  iu 
Jadsea.  In  Asia  Minor  they  were  so  irregularly  combined,  and  tlie  terri- 
tories of  the  independent  sovereigns  were  so  capriciously  granted  or  re- 
moval, extended  or  curtailed,  that  it  is  often  dif&cult  to  ascertain  what 
the  actual  boundaries  of  the  provinces  were  at  a  given  epoch.  Not  to 
enter  into  any  minute  history  in  the  case  of  Cilieia,  it  will  be  enough  to 
say,  that  its  rich  and  level  plain  in  the  East  was  made  a  Roman  province 
by  Pompey,  and  so  remained,  while  certain  disti-icts  in  the  Western  por- 
tion were  assigned,  at  different  periods,  to  various  native  chieftains.' 
Thus  the  territories  of  Amyntas,  King  of  Galatia.,  were  extended  in  this 
direction  by  Antony,  when  he  was  preparing  for  his  great  struggle  with 
Augustus  :' — just  as  a  modern  Rajah  may  be  strengthened  on  the  banks 

'  To  Ariobarzanes  of  Cappadoeia  by  fbe  influence  of  Pompey ;  to  Tarlcoudimotus, 
whose  sons  espoused  the  cause  of  Antony ;  and  finaily  to  Arcliulaus  by  Augustus. 
Some  part  of  the  coast  also  was  at  oae  time  assigned  to  Cleopatra,  for  tbe  sake  of  Ilia 
Bmber  for  shipbuMing.    See  Mannert's  Geographie,  "Kleioaden,"  pp.  i5,  4e. 

'  The  territories  of  Amyntas  were  brought  down  to  tbe  coast  of  Pampbjlia,  ec  as  to 
include  the  important  hat- boor  of  Side.  There  is  no  better  way  of  studying  tbe  history 
oi  Asia  Minor  than  by  means  of  coins,  with  the  assistance  of  Eekhel,  Mionnet,  SeBtini, 
&c.  The  -writer  of  this  is  desirous  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  many  conversa- 
«ona  with  the  gentlemen  who  are  occupied  in  the  Mctla!  Room  Of  the  British  Musi;iini 

Mr.  Burgon,  Mi\  Newton,  &c. 
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of  tlie  Jiidiis,  ill  couneeiioii  witli  our  wars  against  Seiiide  and  the  Siklis.' 
For  some  time  the  whole  of  Cihcia  was  a  consolidated  province  under  the 
first  emperors :  but  again,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  we  find  a  portion  of 
tlie  same  Western  district  assigned  to  a  king  called  Polemo  II.  It  is 
needless  to  pursue  the  history  further.  _  In  St.  Fa^'s^arh' life  the  politi- 
eal  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cilicia  would  be  that  of  subjects  of  a  Romaa 
governor :  and  Roman  officials,  if  not  Koman  soldiers,  would  be  a  familiar 
sight  to  the  Jews  who  were  settled  in  Tarsus.' 

We  shall  have  many  opportunities  of  describing  the  condition  of  pmv- 
inces  under  the  dominion  of  Rome ;  but  it  may  be  interesting  here  to 
allude  to  the  information  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  that 
distinguished  man,  who  was  governor  of  Cilicia  a  few  years  after  its  first 
reduction  by  Pompcy.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  iuvil  and  military 
superintendence  of  a  largo  district  in  this  corner  of  the  Mediterranoau, 
comprehending  not  only  Cilicia,  but  Pamphjlia,  Pisidia,  Lycaouia,  and  the 
island  of  Cyprus ;  and  he  has  left  a  record  of  all  the  details  of  his  policy 
in  a  long  serieif  of  letters,  which  are  a  curious  monument  of  the  Rijman 
procedure  in  the  management  of  eonqnered  provinces,  and  which  p'l^ess 
a  doable  interest  to  us,  from  their  frequent  allusions  to  the  same  places 
which  St.  Paul  refers  to  in  his  Epistles.  This  correspondence  represents 
to  us  the  governor  as  surrounded  by  the  adulation  of  obse^iuious  Asiatic 
Greeks.  He  travels  with  an  interpreter,  for  Latin  is  the  ofScial  language  ; 
he  puts  down  banditti,  and  is  sainted  by  the  tiT-le  of  Imperator ;  letters 
are  written  on  various,  subjects,  to  the  governors  of  neighbouiing  prov- 
inces,— for  instanee,  Syria,  A^,  and  Bithynia  ;  ceremonious  commanica- 
tions  take  place  with  the  independent  chieftains.  The  friendly  relations 
ol  Cicero  with  Deiotarus,  King  of  Galatia,  and  his  son,  remind  us  of  the 
interview  of  Pilate  and  Herod  in  the  Gospel,  or  of  Festns  and  Agrippa 
in  the  Acts.  Cicero's  letters  are  rather  too  full  of  a  boastful  commenda- 
tion of  his  own  integrity ;  but  from  what  he  says  that  he  did,  we  may 
infer  by  contrast  what  was  done  by  others  who  were  less  scrupulous  in  the 
discharge  of  the  same  responsibilities.  He  allowed  free  access  to  his  per- 
son ;  he  refused  expensive  monuments  in  his  honour ;  he  declined  the 
proffered  present  of  the  pauper  King  of  Cappadocia  ;  =  he  abstamed  from 
exacting  the  customary  expenses  from  the  states  which  he  traversed  on 
his  march ;  he  remitted  to  the  treasury  the  monies  which  were  not  ex- 
pended on  his  province ;  he  would  not  place  in  official  sitaations  those  who 

'  Tbis  has  Iwrfi  the  case  with  the  Rajah  of  Bahawalpoor.    See  the  articles  on  Indian 
cows  io  the  newspapers  of  1848. 

'  Tarsus,  as  an  Urhs  Libera,  would  have  tbe  privilege  of  being  garrisoned  by  its  own 
(uldiers.     See  nc\t  Chapter. 

3  See  Hor.  1.  Ep.  tI.  39  : 

Mmcipiia  locuples  eget  ceris  Cappailocuni  Ke2. 
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werp  iu^aged  in  tnde ,  he  tieated  thelocil  (jruek  magistrates  with  due 
considciation  inil  coiitmeil  at  tlie  time  tune  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Publicans  From  all  this  it  may  be  eiaily  infrrrcd  with  how  much  cor- 
ruption ciuelty  dnrl  pndt,  the  Romans  usually  governed ;  and  how  mis- 
erable must  hiTe  betn  the  condition  of  a  piovince  under  a  Verres  or  an 
Appius,  a  Pilate  or  a  Felix,  So  far  as  we  .remember,  the  Jews  are  not 
meiitioued  in  any  of  Cicero's  Cilician  letters :  bat  if  we  may  draw  codcIq- 
sions  from  a  speech  which  he  made  at  Rome  in  defence  of  a  contemporary 
governor  of  Asia,'  he  regarded  them  with  much  contempt,  and  woidd  be 
likely  to  treat  them  with  harshness  and  injustice.' 

That  Polemo  II.,  who  has  lately  been  mentioned  as  a  king  in  CiUcia, 
was  One  of  those  carious  links  which  tlie  history  of  those  times  exhibits 
between  Heathenism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity.  He  became  a  Jew  to 
marry  Eerenice,'  who  afterwards  forsook  him,  and  whose  name,  after  once 
appearing  in  Sacred  History  (Acts  xxv.  xxvi,),  is  lastly  associated  with 
that  of  Titus,  the  destroyer  of  Jornsalem.  The  name  of  Berenice  will  at 
once  suggest  the  family  of  the  Herods,  and  transport  our  thoughts  to  Jndsea. 
Tlie  same  general  features  may  be  traced  in  this  province  as  in  that 
which  we  have  been  attempting  to  describe.  In  some  respects,  indeed, 
the  details  of  its  history  are  different.  When  Oilicia  was  a  province,  it 
formed  a  separate  jurisdiction,  with  a  governor  of  Its  own,  immediatelj 
responsible  to  Rome :  but  Judcea,  in  its  proviudal  period,  was  only  aa 
appendage  to  Syria.  It  has  been  said'  that  the  position  of  tlie  ruler  resi- 
dent at  Csesarea  in  connection  with  the  supreme  authority  at  Antiocli  may 
be  best  nnderstood  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  governor  of  Madras 
or  Bombay  under  the  governor-general  who  resides  at  Calcutta.  The 
comparison  is  very  just ;  and  British  India  might  supply  a  further  parallel. 
We  nnght  say  that  when  Judcea  was  not  strictly  a  province,  but  a  mon- 
archy under  the  protectorate  of  Rome,  it  bore  the  same  relation  to  the 
contigaous  province  of  Syria,  which  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Oude  = 
bear  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  Jadsa  was  twice  a  monarchy :  and 
thus  its  history  furnishes  iUnstrations  of  the  two  systems  pursued  by  the 
Romans,  of  direct  and  indirect  government. 

'  This waa L. Taleriqs FlacciEi, ivho had  Berved in CUicia, and wna afterwurdB made 
Governor  of  dsia.—Oiai  disti'iot  with  ivlilcli,  and  ite  capital  Ephesns,  we  areso  familinr 
ill  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

'  See  eepeoially  Cie.  F!ac.  28,  anc!  for  the  opinion  which  educated  Romans  had  ot  tl)c 
Jen's,  Eoe  Hor.  1  Sat.  iv.  143.    v.  100.    ix.  US. 

'  "trt  erat  vlr  etolidi  ingenii,  &c."  says  Eokhel.  Ho  was  the  lost  King  of  Pontus. 
Ej  Caligula  he  waa  made  Khig  of  Bosphorua ;  but  Claudius  gave  him  pact  of  Clliciu 
iuEtead  of  it.     See  Joseph.  A.  XX.  7,  S.     Dio.  Cass.  Ix.  8.     SueL  Nero.  18. 

*  See  the  iutroduotion  to  Dr.  Traill's  Josephus,  a  work  which  hn£  been  uufortunately 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  tbe  trnuslator  duriug  the  Irish  famine. 

»  Another  coincidence  is,  that  we  made  the  Nabob  of  Oude  a  liiug.  Ue  bad  pr^vi 
ousl  J  been  heredilavj  Tiaier  of  the  Mogul. 
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Another  important  contrast  must  be  noticed  in  the  histories  of  these 
two  provinces.  In  the  Greek  periocl  qS  Judsea,  there  was  a  time  of  nobk 
and  Yigorons  independence.  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  the  eighth  of  the  line 
of  the  Seleueidfe,  in  pursuance  of  a  general  system  of  policy,  by  which  he 
Bought  to  unite  all  his  different  territories  through  the  Greek  reli^on, 
endeavoured  to  introduce  the  worship  of  Jupiter  into  Jerusalem.  Such 
an  attempt  might  have  been  very  successful  in  Syria  or  Cilicia :  but  in 
Jndffia  it  kindled  a  flame'  of  reli^ous  indignation,  which  did  not  cease  to 
burn  till  the  yoke  of  the  Seleucidffi  was  entirely  thrown  off :  the  name  of 
Antioehus  Epiplianes  was  ever  afterwards  held  in  abhoiTenee  by  the  Jews, 
and  ft  special  fast  was  kept  up  ia  memory  of  the  time  when  the  "  abom- 
ination of  desolation"  stood  in  the  holy  place.  The  champions  of  the 
independence  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  purity  of  the  Jewish  religion 
were  the  family  of  the  Mawabeea  or  Asmonteana :  and  a  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  the  first  Hyi'canus  was  reigning  over  a  prosper- 
ous and  independent  kingdom.  But  in  the  time  of  the  second  Hyreanua 
and  his  brother,  the  family  of  the  Maccabees  was  not  what  it  had  been, 
and  Jiidaia  was  ripening  for  the  dominion  of  Rome.  Pompey  the  Great, 
the  same  conqueror  who  had  already  snbjected  Cilicia,  appeared  in  Damas- 
cus, and  there  judged  the  cause  of  the  two  brothers.  All  the  country 
was  fall  of  his  fame.'  In  the  spiing  of  the  year  63  he  came  down  by  the 
valiey  of  the  Jordan,  his  Koman  soldiers  occupied  the  ford  where  Joshna. 
had  crossed  over,  and  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  he  looked  down  upon 
Jerusalem.     Prom  that  day  Judcea  was  virtually  under  the  government 


See  Joat's  "AJlgemeiae  Geschichte  des  Israelititchen  Volks,"  voL  ii.  p.  18-21. 
wbere  a  good  and  rapid,  sketch  of  IJie  evenls  is  given. 

*  This  tieantiful  coin,  preserved  in  the  British  Mnseuia,  is  given  here,  in  consoquentu 
of  the  head  of  Jupiter  which  appears  on  the  otiverse,  in  place  of  the  portrait  usunl  in  the 
Alexandrian,  Seleucid,  and  Macedonian  series.  Since  such  emblems  on  ancient  coins 
have  always  sacred  meanines,  it  is  very  probaHe  that  ihia  arose  from  tho  religious 
movement  alluded  to  in  the  text  Foe  the  religious  eymboliam  of  Greek  and  Koman 
coins,  see  Mr.  Burgon's  "Inijuiry  into  the  Motive  n-hich  inSueuoed  the  Ancients  in  the 
Clioice  of  the  Various  Representations  tthich  we  And  stnmpcd  on  Iheir  Money,"  in  the 
Nnraismatjc  .Tournal  for  Sept.  183<" 
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of  Rome'  It  is  true,  that,  after  a  brief  support  givcu  to  the  reigaing 
family,  a  new  native  dynasty  was  raised  to  tlie  throne.  Antipater,  a  man 
of  Idumoan  birth,  had  been  minister  of  the  Maccabseaa  kings :  but  they 
were  the  Rois  Faineants  of  Palestine,  and  he  was  the  Maire  dv,  I'alais. 
In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  the  great  civil  wars,  the  Heiodian  faioily 
succeeded  to  the  AamonsEan,  as  the  Carlovingian  line  in  France  succeeded 
that  of  Clovis.  As  Pepin  was  followed  by  Charlemagne,  so  Antipiiter 
prepared  a  crown  for  his  son  Herod. 

At  first  Herod  the  Great  espoused  the  cause  of  Antony  ;  but  he  con- 
ti'ived  to  remedy  his  mistake  by  paying  a  prompt  Tiait  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  to  Augustus  m  the  island  of  Rhodes.  This  sirgular  interview  of 
th  J  h  2  nee  with  the  Eoman  conqueror  in  a  Greek  island  was  the 
I  un  Ujj  of  an  important  period  for  the  Hebrew  nation.  An  exotic 
Yil  at  on  11  as  systematically  introduced  and  extended.  Those  Greek 
nfluen  e  wb  h  had  been  begun  under  the  Selencidie,  and  not  discontinued 
mde  th  A  monasans,  were  now  more  widely  diffused  :  and  the  Roman 
u  toms,  h  h  had  hitherto  been  comparatively  unknoim,  were  now 
made  famdiar  Herod  was  inde_ed  tqo^wisg, ji^d.-tflew  tte.Jews  too  well, 
to  attempt,  like  Antiochus,  to  introduce  foreign  institutions,  without  any 
regard  to  their  rthgious  feehi^S.  He  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  hunself 
with  thtni  by  lebnildmg  and  decorating  their  national  temple ;  and  a  part 
of  that  rQagnifiient  budge  whtch  was  connected  with  the  great  sontheru 
colonnade  is  still  beheved  to  exist, — remaining,  in  its  vast  proportions  and 
Roman  form,  an  appropriite  monument  of  the  Herodian  period  of  Judsea.' 
The  period  vthea  Herod  b  as  leigning  at  Jerusalem  nnder  the  protectorate 
of  Augustus  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  great  architectural  works,  for  the 
promotion  of  commerce,  the  influx  of  strangers,  and  the  increased  diffusion 
of  the  two  great  languages  of  the  heathen  world.  The  names  of  places 
are  themselves  a  monument  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  As  Tarsus  was 
called  Jullopolis  from  Julius  C»sar,  and  Soli  Pompeiopolis  from  his  great 
rival,  BO  Samaria  was  called  Sebaste  after  the  Greek  name  of  Augustus, 
and  the  new  metropolis,  which  was  built  by  Herod  on  the  sea-shore,  was 
called  Ctesarca  in  honour  of  the  same  Latin  emperor  :  while  Antipatris, 

'  Pompey  heard  of  the  death  of  MitJirldates  at  Jerinho.  Ills  army  crossed  at  Soy- 
thfipolis,  by  (he  ford  immediately  below  the  lake  of  Tiberias.    (See  Herod,  i.  105.) 

'  AntiochuB  Eplphanes  (who  waa  called  Epimauea  ftom  his  mad  conduct)  13  said  to 
have  made  himself  ridiculous  by  adopting  Roman  fashions,  and  walking  about  the 
Btreets  of  Antioeh  in  a  toga. 

3  It  is  right  to  Bay  that  there  is  much  coutroversy  about  the  real  origin  of  these  re- 
maJDs.  Dr.  Eoliioson  beiieres  that  tbey  were  pari;  of  a  bridge  comieeted  with  the  Tem- 
ple, but  strangely  refers  Hiem  to  lie  time  of  Solomon :  Mr.  Williams  holds  them  to  be 
A  ftagment  of  the  great  Christian  works  constructed  in  this  southern  part  of  the  Tern 
pie-area  in  Ihe  age  of  Justinian :  Mr.  Fergufson  conceives  them  to  be  part  of  the  bridgo 
■cbioh  joined  Mount  Zioo  to  the  Temple,  but  assigns  them  to  liercl. 
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ou  tliL  rn  d  ( A  Win  31)  between  the  old  capital  and  the  new,  stiil  iOKs- 
memontpfi  tho  name  of  the  king's  Idumtean  father,  We  must  net  suppose 
that  the  inttnial  change  in  the  minds  of  the  people  was  pToportioaal  to 
thp  magnitude  of  these  oatnard  improvements.  Thcj  suffered  much,  and 
their  hatred  giew  towards  Rome  and  towards  the  Herods.  A  parallel 
might  be  Jriwa  bctHeen  the  state  of  Judaia  under  Herod  the  Great,  and 
flat  of  Egypt  under  Mahomet  Ali,'  where  great  works  have  been  success- 
fully accomplished,  nheie  the  spread  of  ideas  has  beea  promoted,  ti-afGc 
made  \mff  and  proBpetou=(,  and  communication  with  the  civilised  world 
wonderfully  mcreased,™ but  where  the  mass  of  the  people  has  continued  to 
he  misenble  and  degraded 

After  Herod's  death,  the  same  influences  still  continQcd  to  operate  hi 
Judsea.  Archelans  persevered  in  his  father's  policy,  though  destitute  of 
hia  father's  energy.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  sous,  Antipaa  and 
Philip,  in  their  contiguous  principalities.  All  the  Herods  were  great 
builders,  and  eager  partizans  of  the  Roman  emperors :  and  we  are  famihar 
in  the  Gospels  with  that  Casarea  (Casarea  Philippi)  which  one  of  them 
btiiit  m  the  npper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  named  in  honour 
of  Aogiiijtus — and  with  thit  Tihutas  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Genne 
saieth  which  bore  the  name  Jf  his  wicked  iucct=!bor  But  while  iutipas 
and  Phdip  'itill  retained  their  domimons  under  the  ptotectorate  of  the 
emperor  Aichehus  hnd  been  banished  and  the  weight  of  the  Roman 
puwer  had  descended  stdl  moie  heavily  on  Judtea  It  was  placed  under 
the  durect  juribdiction  of  a  governoi  residrag  at  Casirci  by  the  Sea,  and 
depending  as  we  have  setu  iLove  on  the  governor  of  Syria  at  Antioch 
And  now  we  are  made  familiar  with  those  features  which  might  be  adduceu 
as  characterising  any  other  province  of  the  same  epoch, — the  pMetorium 
(Joh.  xviii.  28), — the  publicans  (Lukeiii.  12.  xis.  2),~— the  tributfr-money 
;^Mat.  xxii.  19), — soldiers  and  centurions  recruited  in  Italy  (Acts  x.  1),' 
— Csesar  the  only  king  (Joh,  xis.  15)— and  the  ultimate  appeal  against 
the  injustice  of  the  governor  (Acts  ssv.  11).  lu  this  period  the  ministry, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  took  place,  the  first  preaching  of 
his  Apostles,  and  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  But  once  more  a  change 
came  over  the  political  fortunes  of  Judtea.  Herod  A  grippa  was  the  friend 
of  Caligula,  as  Herod  the  Great  had  been  the  friend  of  Augustus ;  and 
wheii  Tiberius  died,  he  received  the  grant  of  an  independent  principality 

'  There  aromanypointeofrcscmblimce  between  the  charEictpr  and  fortunes  of  Herod 
and  tbose  of  Mahomet  Ali :  the  chief  tliffereaoeB  are  those  of  the  times.  Herod  secured 
bis  position  by  the  infiacKce  of  AuguElua ;  Mahomet  Ali  secured  Lis  by  the  ngreemenl 
of  tho  Europetui  powers. 

'  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  ia  the  meaning  of  the  "  Ilalian  Band,"  Most  of  Ihe 
soldiers  quartered  in  Syria  were  recruited  iu  t!ie  province.  See  a  full  discussion  Of 
diis  subject  in  Biscoe's  "History  of  the  Acts  confirmed,"  chap.  ix.  The  "Augostau 
Band  "  (xxvii.  1)  seems  to  have  a  AillfcFPnt  meaning.    See  Vol.  II.  chap,  xsil. 
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in  the  north  jf  PalostineJ  He  was  able  to  ingratiate  Jiimself  with 
Claudius,  tlie  succeeding  emperor.  Judtea  was  added  to  his  donmiiou, 
which  now  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  the  territory  ruled  by  his  grand- 
father. By  this  time  St,  Paul  was  actively  pursuing  his  apostolic  career. 
We  need  uot,  therefore,  advance  beyond  this  point,  in  a  chapter  which  is 
only  intended  to  be  a  general  introduction  to  the  Apostle's  history. 

Our  desire  has  been  to  give  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  world  at 
this  particular  epoch  :  and  we  have  thought  that  no  grouping  would  be  so 
Buccc^ful  as  that  which  should  consist  of  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Komana. 
Nor  is  this  an  artificial  or  nnnatural  arrangement :  for  these  three  nations 
were  the  divisions  of  the  civilised  world.  And  in  the  view  of  a  reUgiona 
mind  they  were  more  than  this.  They  were  "the  three  peoples  of  God's 
election ;  two  for  things  temporal,  and  one  for  things  eternal  Yet  even 
in  the  things  eternal  they  were  allowed  to  minister.  Greek  cultivation 
and  Roman  polity  prepared  men  for  Christianity." '  These  three  peoples 
stand  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  whole  human  race.  The  Christian, 
when  he  imagines  himself  among  those  spectators  who  stood  round  the 
cross,  and  ga^s  in  spirit  upon  that  "  superscription,"  which  the  Jewish 
scribe,  the  Greek  proselyte,  and  the  Roman  soldier  could  read,  each  in 
his  own  tongue,  feels  that  he  is  amoDg  those  who  are  the  representatives 
of  all  liumanity.'  In  the  ages  which,  precede  the  cracifision,  tiiese  three 
languages  were  likeffireads  which  guided  us  through  the  labyrinth  of 
iiistory.  And  they  are  still  among  the  best  guides  of  our  thought,  as  we 
travel  through  the  ages  which  succeed  it.  How  great  has  been  the 
honour  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  I  They  followed  the  fortunes  of  a 
triumphant  church.  Instead  of  heathen  languages,  they  gradually  became 
Christian.  As  before  they  had  been  employed  to  express  the  best 
thoughts  of  unassisted  humanity,  so  afterwards  they  became  the  exponents 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  the  channels  of  Christian  devotion.  The  words 
of  Plato  and  Cicero  fell  from  the  lips  and  pen  of  Chrysostom  and  Augus- 
tine. And  still  those  two  languages  are  associated  together  in  the  work 
of  Christian  education,  and  made  the  instruments  for  training  the  imnds 

'  He  obtained  under  C^ignla,  first,  the  letrarcb;  of  his  uncle  Fhillp,  who  died ;  and 
then  that  of  his  uncle  Antipaa,  who  followed  his  brother  Arohelaus  iato  baDishment. 

'  Dr.  Arnold,  in  the  journal  cfhis  tour  in  1840  (Life,  11413,  2d  edit.).  The  passage 
continues  thus ; — "  As  Mahometanlsm  can  bear  witness  j  for  the  East,  when  it  aYHin. 
dooed  Greece  and  Rome,  could  only  reproduce  Judaism.  Mahometanism,  ^s  hundred 
Tears  after  ChriBt,  proving  that  the  Eastern  man  could  bear  nothing  pcrlcct,  justiflca 
Iho  wisdom  of  God  in  JudiLlsm." 

»  This  is  true  in  another,  and  petliaps  a  higher  sense.  The  Roman,  powerful  but  not 
happj— the  Greek,  distracted  with  the  enquiries  of  an  unsatisfjiEg  phllosoplij — the 
Jew,  Umnd  hand  and  foot  with  the  diajn  of  a  ceremonial  Ia.w,  all  are  together  round 
ae  cross.  Chkist  is  crucified  in  the  midsi  of  them — craciQed  for  all.  The  "  snpcr- 
flcriptioaof  Hi9accuaation"fpeaks  to  all  the  same  language  of  peace,  pardon,  and 
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of  tbo  yoang  in  tte  gi-eateat  nations  of  the  earth.  And  how  deep  and 
pathetic  is  the  interest  whicli  attaches  to  the  Hebrew !  Here  the  thread 
Eecms  to  be  brolicn.  "Jesus,  King  of  the  Jews,"  in  Hebrew  characters. 
It  is  like  the  last  word  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, — the  last  warning  of  the 
chosen  people.  A  clond  henceforth  is  upon  the  people  and  the  language 
of  Israel.  "  Blindness  in  part  is  happened  unto  Israel,  till  the  fulness  of 
Uie  i>entiles  be  come  in."  Once  again  Jesus,  after  His  ascension,  spaie 
openly  from  Heaven  "in  the  Hebrew  tongue"  (Acta  xxvi.  14)  :  but  the 
words  were  addressed  to  that  Apostle  who  was  called  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  and  in  the  emperor's  palate  at 
Rome. 
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'  A  ChrisHan  tomb  with  the  three  languages,  from  JIaitlana'3  "  Church  iu  the  Caln- 
Bombs,"  p.  77.  The  name  ie  Lalin,  the  inscripljoa  Greet,  and  tie  wtad  Shalcm  01 
".Veaoe  "  ie  in  Heirew. 
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■CHAPTER  n. 

"  Die  Juden.  waren  daaclbsc  fur  die  Hcidcn  dasselbe,  was  Johannes  der  5iator  fU( 
lie  Juden  in  ibrera  Lande  war." — ( Wtltseh,  Handbuch  der  KtrcMichen  Geographie.) 

lEWISH   ORIGIN   OF  THE   CHUBCH. — SECTS  AND  TABTIES  OF  THE  JEWS. — PHAR- 
ISEES   AND    SADDUCEES. — ST.   PAUL    A    PHARISEE. — HELLEKISTS    AND    ABA- 

ii^Asa. — ST.   Paul's   family   hellekistio    but    not   helj.cnising. — his 


SHIP. — SCEKERY     OF     THE     PLACE.— r 

JERUSALEM. STATE     OF    JCD^EA    AND    JERUSiLElI. HABEINICAL  SCHOOLS. 

GAMALIEL. — MODE      OP      TEACHING. — SYNAGOGUES. — STUDENT-LIFE     OF      ST. 
PAUL. — HIS      EAKLT      MANHOOD. — FIRST     ASPECT     OF      THE      CHURCH. — ST. 

STEPHEN. THE    SANHEDRIN.— ST.    STEPHEN'    THE    FOREKUNNEE    OF    ST.  PAEL. 

— HIS  UAKT\'BD01I  AND  PRAYER. 

Chrtsttanitt  has  been  represented  by  some  of  llie  modem  Jems  i'-  \  mere 
aehool  of  Judaism.  Instead  of  opposing  it  as  a  system  antagcnistie  and 
sabycrsiYo  of  the  Mostuc  religion,  they  speak  of  it  as  a  phase  or  develop- 
ment of  that  religion  itself, — as  simply  one  of  the  iich  outgrowths  fiom 
the  fertile  Jewish  soil.  They  point  out  the  caases  whii-h  eombined  in  the 
first  century  to  produce  this  Christian  deyelopment  of  Judaism  It  has; 
even  been  hinted  that  Christianity  has  done  a  good  ivork  m  jirepaiing  the; 
world  for  receiving  the  pure  Mosaic  principles  which  will,  at  length,  be' 
universal.'  We  are  not  unwilling  to  accept  some  of  these  phrases  m 
expressing  a  great  and  important  truth.  Chi-istianity  is  a  school  of  Juda- 
ism :  but  it  is  the  school  which  absorbs  and  interprets  the  teaching  of  all 
others.  It  is  a  development  ;  but  it  is  that  development  which  was  divine- 
ly foreknown  and  predetermined.  It  is  the  grain  of  which  mere  Judaism 
Is  now  the  worthless  husk.  It  is  the  image  of  Trnth  in  its  full  proportions  ; 
and  the  Jewish  remnants  are  now  as  the  shapeless  fragments  which  remain 
of  the  block  of  marble  when  the  statue  is  completed.  When  we  look  back 
at  the  Apostolic  age,  we  see  that  growth  proceeding  which  separated  tlip 
Imsk  from  the  grain.    We  see  the  image  of  Truth  coming  out  in  eiea/ 

'  Some  of  these  works  have  furnished  us  with  asefiil  fuggeetioiis,  and  in  Eome  cases 
the  very  words  have  heen  adopted.  There  is  Kuch  in  such  Jewish  writings  which  at 
ordinary  Chriatiaa  can  read  withont  deep  pain ;  hat  the  pwn  is  not  no  deep  as  wht'n 
tha  Bume  Oiinga  are  suggested,  or  borrowed,  Ly  those  who  call  thomseJi'ts  Chris'inns 
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expressiveness,  and  the  useless  fragments  failing  off  like  stales,  under  tlie 
careful  work  of  divinely-guideci  liands.  If  we  are  to  realise  the  earliest 
r.ppearance  of  the  CLurch,  such  as  it  was  when  Paul  first  saw  it,  we  must 
view  it  as  arising  in  the  midst  of  Judaism  :  and  if  we  are  to  (,om[irthend 
all  the  feelings  and  principles  of  this  Apostle,  wc  must  consider  lust  tlie 
Jewish  prepaiation  of  his  own  youngtr  days  To  tiiLSt  two  subjects  the 
present  cliapter  will  be  devoted 

We  are  very  famikai  with  one  (liTi&ion  wliiuh  lan  lliioKg'!  t)ie  Jewiah 
Dation  in  the  hist  century  Tlie  Sadducecs  and  Phariaees  aro  frequently 
mentioned  iu  the  New  Testdment,  and  we  aie  theie  lufuimed  of  the  tenets 
of  these  two  pi  ei  ailing  parties  The  belief  m  a  future  state  may  be  said 
to  have  heen  an  open  question  among  the  Jtwt,,  nhen  our  Lord  appeared 
and  "brought  life  and  immoitihty  to  light"  We  find  the  SacldttceeB 
established  im  tiie  highest  ofBce  of  the  priesthood,  and  poasessed-of  the 
greatest  powere  in  tiie  Sanhednn  and  yet  they  did  not  believe  in  any 
future  state,  nor  la  any  spiritual  e\istonce  mdependent  of  the  body.  The 
Sadducees  said  that  there  was  "  no  resurrection,  neither  Angel  nor 
Spirit." '  They  do  not  appear  to  have  held  doctrines  which  are  commonly 
called  licentious  or  immoral.  On  the  contrary,  they  adhered  strictly  to 
the  moral  ten  t  f  th  Law  as  opp  sit  tm  fmlt  hnicalities. 
They  did  not         1    d   1     b       d  B    k       H  1 1    na  unber  the 

duties  of  life      tk  a  m  It  t  d      f  mi  ut      b       a  Th  y  the  dis- 

ciples of  rea  n  tlout  ntliu  m — th  y  mal  f  1  o  lyt  , — their 
uumbeis  wfie  ut  tadtlywr  fidpn  pully  t    the  richer 

menibei-8  ol  tl  n  t  u  Th  Plia  s  on  th  th  h  nl  -ere  tke 
enthusiista  oi  th  i  t  J  1  m  Tl  y  ompa  1  a  and  land  to  make 
one  prostljte  Th  p  «  anl  llu  wtl  the  mas  of  tie  people 
was  unmen'ie  Tk  1  of  th  at  nal  nd  pend  n  t  tk  J  vs,— th( 
gradual  extin  t  n  of  th  u  j  1 1'  al  Uf  di  tly  I  y  tl  Roman  and  in- 
directly by  tl  f  m  y  f  H  i  —  is  d  th  f  1  ng  t  Uj  round 
tkeir  Law  an  I  tk  ir  P  ii^  on  th  onlj  ctnt  e  of  unity  k  ch  uow  re- 
mained to  then  Th  tl  f  wl  ga  th  u  "^  to  the  inter- 
pretation and  X[  tnoft!  Lw  tu  taUi  g  a  y  f  1  doctrines 
which  wore  v  t    Uy      nt   n  d   a  t  and  wl    1   bad  b  aler!  with 

more  or  less   1  a     sb  but    atl      a    umul  t  t  1      f  ia  1    and  mul- 

tiplying the  r  [uu  me  t  of  1    ot       —  ho  th  m   I      [at     da  severe 

'  Acts  xxiii.  8.    Soe  Matt  x.-dL  23-34. 

*  JoaepLuaaajaof  theSaddiioees:  Eii  ST^yav^  re  aiiSpa;  oiro;  i  Xoyo;  dfimrc,  toCi; 
ficbTot  ir/)urour  rote  a^iu/iaai.  XlpHaacrai  te  dn"  airOv  dvSir  lif  iiwetv  '  OTOTe  yiip  iir 
dpx^  ^ape^Boisv,  liswoiiof  fih/  «oi  Kaf  liwiijwof,  itpoax'^povat  i'  oim  oJ':  6  ^opi<TOlo( 
/.iyei,  6iii  t&  /i}/  &%'>\m;  livsKToH;  Yhiecdal,  TOif  ^S^fecH'.  Ant.  SVilL  1,  4.  And  Bgiun; 
'TCni  liiv  SaSCovnalur  Touf  eii^Apov;  jiovmi  'KEid&yTav,  Til  fS  dij/ionxf  oix  iKo/iO'oi 
aiiTol;  ijifoTiov,  tUv  itl  •tapiaaim  Td  jr^/flof  aiiifiax'"'  ^afoivuv,  xiiL  ;  U,  6.  Seo  the 
(inestluii  BKked,  Jobn  vii.  48, 
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and  ostentations  religioa,  being  liberal  in  almsgwin^  fasting  frequently, 
making  long  prayers,  and  carrying  casnistical  distinctions  into  the  smallest 
details  of  conduct ; — who  consecrated,  moreoyerj  tteir  best  zeal  and  exer 
tions  to  the  spread  of  the  fame  of  Judaism  and  to  the  increase  of  the 
nation's  power  in  the  only  way  ivLich  now  was  practicable,— could  not 
fail  to  command  the  reverence  of  groat  numbei's  of  the  people.  It  was  no 
longer  possible  to  fortify  Jerusalem  against  the  heathen:  but  the  Law 
could  be  fortified  like  an  impregnable  city.  The  place  of  the  brave  is  od 
the  wnlla  and  in  the  front  of  the  battle ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  cation 
rested  on  those  who  defended  the  sacred  outworks,  and  made  successful 
inroads  on  the  territories  of  the  Gentiles. 

Such  were  the  Pharisees.  And  now,  before  proceeding  to  other  fea- 
tures of  Judaism  and  their  relation  to  the  Church,  wo  can  hardly  help 
glancing  at  St.  Paal.  He  was  "a  Pharisee,  the  sou  of  a  Pharifiee."' 
and  he  was  educated  byTjainaHel^'^a'PIiansee,'''''  "3oth  his  father  and 
his  teacher  belonged  to  this  sect.  And  on  three  d^tinct  occasions  he  tells  ua 
that  he  himself  was  a  member  of  it.  Once  when  at  his  trial,  before  a  mixed 
assembly  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  the  words  just  quoted  were  spoken, 
and  his  connection  with  the  Pharisees  asserted  with  such  effect,  that  the 
feelings  of  this  popular  party  were  immediately  enlisted  on  his  side,  "  And 
when  he  had  so  said,  there  arose  a  dlssensioB  between  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Sadducees ;  and  the  multitude  was  divided.  .  .  .  And  there  arose  a  great 
cry ;  and  the  Scribes  that  were  of  the  Pharisees'  part  arose,  and  sti'ove, 
saying.  We  find  iw  evil  in  this  man."'  Tlie  second  time  was,  when,  on  a 
calmer  occasion,  he  was  pleading  before  Agrippa,  and  said  to  the  king,  in 
the  presence  of  Festns  :  "  The  Jews  knew  me  from  the  beginning,  if  they 
would  testify,  that  after  the  most  straiteat  sect  of  our  religion  I  lived  & 
Pharisee."*  And  once  more,  when  writing  from  Rome  to  the  PhilippianiS, 
he  gives  force  to  his  argument  against  the  Judaizers,  by  telling  them  that 
if  any  other  man  thought  he  had  whereof  he  might  trust  in  the  flesh,  he 
had  more ; — "  circumcised  the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews ;  as  touching  the  Law,  a 
Pharisee." "  A  nd  not  only  was  he  himself  a  Pharisee,  but  his  father  also. 
He  was  "  a  Phai'isee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee."  This  short  sentence  sums  up 
nearly  nil  we  know  of  St.  Paul's  parents.  If  we  think  of  his  earliest  life, 
we  are  to  conceive  of  him  as  born  in  a  Pharisaic  family,  and  as  brought  up 
from  ids  infancy  la  the  "  siraitest  sect  of  the  Jews'  religioa."  Ifis  child- 
hood was  nurtured  in  the  strictest  belief.  The  stories  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment, — the  angelic  appearances, — the  prophetic  visions, — to  him  were 
literally  true.     They  needed  no   Saddncean  espIanatJon.     The  world   of 
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s  Acta  T.  34. 
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^irits  Wiis  a  reality  to  him.  The  resurrection  of  tto  dead  was  an  article  of 
his  faith.  And  to  exhort  him  to  the  practice  of  religion,  he  had  before  him 
t!ie  example  of  his  father,  prajing  and  walking  with  broad  phylacteriea, , 
scrapulous  and  esact  in  his  legal  observances.  And  he  had,  moreover,  as 
it  seeras,  the  memory  and  tradition  of  ancestral  piety  :  for  he  tells  us  la  oco 
of  his  latest  letters,'  that  he  served  God  "  from  his  forefathers."  All  in- 
fluences combmed  to  make  him  "  more  exeeedingiy  zealous  of  the  tfidi- 
tiaiiE  of  his  fathers,"'  and  "  touching  the  righteousness  which  is  in  the 
Law,  blameless."'  Every  thing  tended  to  prepare  him  to  be  an  eminent 
member  of  that  theological  party,  to  which  so  many  of  the  Jews  were 
looking  for  the  preservation  of  their  national  life,  and  the  extension  of 
their  national  creed. 

Eat  in  this  mention  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  we  are  far  from 
exhausting  the  subject  of  Jewish  divisions,  and  far  from  enumerating  all 
those  phases  of  opinion  which  must  have  had  some  connection  with  the 
growth  of  rising  Christianity,  and  those  elements  which  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  form  the  character  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Heathens.  There  was  a 
sect  in  Jndasa  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  but  which  must 
have  acquired  considerable  influence  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  as  may 
be  infeiTed  from  the  space  devoted  to  it  by  Josephus  and  Philo.'  These 
were  the  Essenes,  who  retired  fi-om  the  theological  and  political  distrac- 
tions of  Jerusalem  and  the  larger  towns,  and  founded  peaceful  communities 
in  the  desert  or  in  villages,  where  thek  life  was  spent  in  contemplation, 
and  in  the  practices  of  ascetic  piety.  It  has  been  suggested  that  John  the 
Baptist  was  one  of  them.  There  is  no  proof  that  this  was  the  case ;  bnt 
we  need  not  doubt  that  they  did  represent  reUgious  cravings  which  Chris- 
tianity satisfied.  Another  party  was  that  of  the  Zealots,'  who  were  as 
politically  fanatical  as  the  Essenes  were  religiously  contemplative,  and 
whose  zeal  was  kindled  with  the  burning  desire  to  throw  oft  the  Eoman 
yoke  from  the  neck  of  Israel.  Very  different  from  them  were  the  Herod- 
ians,  twice  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,"  who  held  that  the  hopes  of  Judaism 
rested  on  the  Herods,  and  who  almost  looked  to  that  family  for  the  fulBl- 

1  2  Tim.  i.  S.  '  Gill,  i,  14.  Phil.  lii.  C. 

<  See  the  long  details  given  by  the  former  writer  in  book  ii.  eh.  8  of  the  "  Jewish 
Wnra ;"  and  by  Hie  latter  io  the  treatise  '■  QhcnI  omnis  ptobus  liber ;"  and  in  tbe  frag- 
ment from  Eusebius,  m  Mangey's  Phllo,  ii.  p.  632.  The  Pteenes  lived  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  flie  Dead  S«i,  Pliny  says  of  them :  '■  Ab  occidente  litora  Eeseni 
fii^unt,  usque  qua  nocent:  gens  sola,  et  in  totoortie  pneter  cteteras  mira,  sine  uUa 
ftcmina,  sine  pecnnia,  socia  palmanim.  In  died  ex  soqno  oonvenorum  turba  renascitur, 
large  frequenttuidbua,  quos  vita  fessoa  ad  mores  eoram  fortunie  fluotua  agitat  Ha  per 
■Bculorum  millia  (incredibile  diota)  gens  (cierna  est,  in  qua  nemo  nasoitur.  Tam  fie- 
*unda  illia  aliorom  vite  pcenlteotia  esi"    N.  H.  v.  15. 

'  See  Basnagc's  HIstoire  flea  Juife.    Liv.  i,  ch.  IT, 

•  Mark  iil.  6.    Matt.  xxii.  16.    See  Mark  sii.  13 
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meat  of  tlie  pn-phecics  of  the  Messiah.  Aud  if  we  were  ahiiply  eaumer- 
ating  the  divisions,  aud  describing  the  sects  of  the  Jews,  it  would  be  neee» 
gary  to  mention  the  The,Tapni,tx,'  a,  widely-epread  community  in  Egypt, 
who  lived  even  in  gi-eater  scclasion  than  the  Esseues  in  Judwa.  The  Sa- 
maritans also  would  require  our  attention.  Eat  we  must  turn  from  these 
Beets  and  parties  to  a  wider  division,  which  arose  from  that  dispersion  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  to  which  some  space  has  been  devoted  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter. 

Wo  have  seen  that  early  colonies  of  the  Jews  were  settled  in  Babylonia 
and  Mesopotamia.  Their  connection  with  their  brethren  in  Judcea  was 
coatinnally  maintained :  and  they  were  bound  to  them  by  the  \mk  of  a. 
common  language.  The  Jews  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  with  those  who 
lived  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  interpreted  the  Scriptures  through  the 
Targums  °  or  Chaldee  paraphrases,  and  spoke  kindred  dialects  of  tlie  laii- 
gnage  of  Aram :'  and  hence  they  were  called  ATamcewn,  Jews.  We  have 
also  had  occasion  to  notice  that  other  dispersion  of  the  nation  through 
those  eountriciS  where  Greek  was  spoken.  Their  settlements  began  with 
Alexander's  conquests,  and  were  continued  under  the  successors  of  those 
who  partitioned  his  empire.  Alexandria  was  their  capital.  They  nsed 
the  Septoagint  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  they  were  commonly  called 
HeUsnists,  or  Jews  of  the  Grecian  speech. 

The  mere  difference  of  langu^e  would  account  in  sonie  degree  for  the 
mutual  dislike  with  which  we  know  that  these  two  sections  of  the  Jewish 
race  regarded  one  another.  We  are  all  aware  how  closely  the  use  of  a 
hereditary  dialect  is  bound  up  with  the  warmest  feelings  of  the  heart. 
And  in  this  case  the  Aramiean  language  was  the  sacred  tongae  of 
Palestine.  It  is  true  that  the  tradition  of  the  language  of  the  Jews  had 
beeu  broken,  as  the  continuity  of  their  political  life  had  been  rudely  inter- 
rupted. The  Hebrew  of  the  time  of  Christ  was  not  the  oldest  Hebrew  of 
the  Israelites ;  but  it  was  a  kindred  dialect ;  and  old  enough  to  command 
a  reverent  affection.  Though  not  the  language  of  Mosea  and  David,  it 
was  that  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.    And  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  Ara- 

■  Described  in  great  detail  by  Philo  in  Ma  treatise  De  Vita  Contemplativa, 
'  It  is  uncertain  when  Uio  written  Targums  came  into  ase,  but  the  practice  of  para- 
phrasing orally  in  Chaldee  must  have  begua  soon  ^er  the  CapSTity. 

3  Aram — the  "HigIilands"of  the  Semitic  tribes — compreheudeiL  the  tract  of  country 
which  extended  ftom  Taurus  anil  Lebanon  to  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia :  for  references, 
ise  'Winer's  Reidworterbuuh.  Thei-e  were  two  mam  dialects  of  the  Acauiiean  akielc,  the 
eastora  or  Bahylonino,  commonly  called  Chaldee  (tlie  "  Syrian  tongue  "  of  2  Kiugs 
KvilL  2G.  lEai.  Ktsvi.  11.  Ezr.  iv,  7.  Daa.  ii.  4} ;  and  the  western,  which  ia  the  parent 
of  the  Syriac,  now,  like  the  former,  almost  a  dead  language.  The  first  of  these  dia- 
lects begun  to  supplant  the  older  Hebrew  of  Judtea  from  the  time  of  the  captivity,  nnd 
was  the  "  Hebrew  "  of  the  New  Testament,  Luke  ssiii.  38.  John  six.  20.  Acts  xxi. 
*0.  xxiL  2.  3svi.  14.  Arabic,  the  most  perfect  of  tbe  Semitic  laa^ages,  has  now 
generally  oyerBprcad  those  cegiona. 
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mteaus  sIaouM  have  revolted  from  the  speech  of  the  Greek  idolaters  and 
the  tyrant  Antiochus,- — a  speech  which  they  associated  moreover  with  inno- 
vatiDg  doctrinea  and  dangerous  speeulations. 

For  the  division  went  deeper  than  a  mere  superficial  diversity  of  speech. 
It  was  not  only  a  division,  like  the  modern  one  of  German  and  Spanish 
Jews,  where  those  who  hold  substantially  the  same  doctrines  have  aociden- 
tally  been  led  to  speak  different  languages.  But  there  was  a  diversity  of 
religious  views  and  opinions.  This  is  not  the  place  for  examining  that  sys- 
tem of  mystic  interpretation  called  the  Cabbala  and  for  deteimining  how 
far  its  origin  might  be  dne  to  Alexandria  or  ti  Bibylon  It  is  enough  to 
sayj  generally,  that  in  the  Aramiean  thtolo^y  Oriental  elements  prevailed 
rather  than  Greek,  and  that  the  subject  of  the  Babiloman  influences  has 
more  connectjon  with  the  life  of  St.  Petci  than  that  of  St  Paul,  The 
Hellenists,  on  the  other  hand,  or  Jei\s  who  sjoLe  Greek  who  lived  in 
Greek  countries,  and  wei'e  influenced  by  Greek  uvihsation  aie  associated 
in  the  closest  manner  with  the  Apostlt  of  the  Gentdes  They  are  more 
than  once  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  where  om  English  translation  names 
tliem  "  Grecians,"  to  distingnish  them  tiom  the  Heithen  or  Proselyte 
"  Greeks.""  Alexandria  was  the  metiopohs  of  t'  en  theolo^  Philo  was 
their  gi'eat  representative.  He  was  an  old  man  when  St.  Paul  was  in  his 
maturity :  his  writings  were  probably  known  to  the  Apostle ;  and  they 
have  descended  with  the  inspired  Epistles  to  our  own  day.  The  work  of 
the  learned  Hellenists  may  be  briefly  described  as  this,— to  accommodate 
Jewish  doctrines  to  the  mind  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  make  the  Greek  lan- 
guage express  the  mind  of  the  Jews.  The  Hebrew  principles  were  "  dis- 
ei^aged  as  much  as  possible  from  local  and  national  conditions,  and  pre- 
Bcnted  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  HeHenic  world."'  All  this  was  hateful 
to  the  zealous  Ai-amaaans.  The  men  of  the  East  rose  np  agamst  those  of 
the  West.  The  Greek  learning  was  not  more  repugnant  to  the  Roman 
Cato,  than  it  was  to  the  strict  Hebrews.  They  had  a  saying,  "  Cursed  be 
he  who  teacheth  his  son  the  learning  of  the  Greeks." '    We  could  imagine 

'  Basnage  devoiea  many  chapters  to  iliis  sulawt :  see  liis  ttiinl  book. 

'  See  Chap.  L  p.  12,  note. 

>  "  L'olget  principal  defl  Juife  hell^Distes  on  Alaxandrina,  consislidt  a  iaitier  leu 
hommeB  inBtruils  des  populations  ^trongeres  a  la  eagrase  dea  livres  sacr^s.  lis  ae  diri- 
gtdent  d'aprfia  la  conTiction  antique  mouifeeUe  en  oes  tennes  par  Moise :  '  Ma  doctrine 
Be  rtpanflra  comme  la  roa^e ;  ma  parole  dfcoulera  oomme  une  fine  plvue  but  ITierho 
tcndre,  corame  la  grdsee  plnle  sar  la  plante  avaiicfc.'  (Deut.  ssxii.  1,  3.)  De  la  vicnt 
qne  los  fcrivains  tie  eette  foole  a'appliquiuent  k  digager  lea  priiioipes  iiiliraiques  de  la 
plnpart  des  conditions  natlonales  et  locales ;  i.  lea  prfeenter  dans  la  langue  et  sons  les 
brmesappropiees  aumonde  grec ;  ila  fitahlissaient  des  rapproehementa  plus  ou  moins 
spfcieux  avec  lee  doctrinea  des  aatres  peuples,  et  ilsmettaient  en  opposition  la  morality 
profonde  de  leurs  loia  constitutives  avecles  {endanoea  vKument  immoralos  qui  rSgnaient 
aloTS  en  toua  lieax."    Salvador,  J.  C.  &c.,  voL  i.  pp.  131,  132. 

'  This  repugnance  Is  illustrated  by  man;  passages  in  ttie  Talmudlo  writings.    Eabbf 
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them  using  ihe  words  of  tlie  proj  het  JolI  (hi  Cj,  "  The  cliildreu  of  Jiidah 
and  tlie  children  of  Jeiasalem  have  jo  sold  unto  the  Grecians,  that  ye 
might  remove  them  from  their  boidei  and  we  cannot  be  aurpi-ised  that, 
even  in  the  deep  peace  and  chaiitj  of  the  Cliurch's  earliest  days,  this  in- 
veterate division  re-appeared  and  that  when  the  number  of  the  disciplca 
was  multiplied,  there  arote  a  mnimmm^  of  the  Grecians  against  the 
Hebrews." ' 

It  would  be  an  interestmg  subject  of  enquiry  to  ascertain  in  what  pro- 
portions these  two  parties  were  distribnted  in  the  different  countries  where 
the  Jews  were  dispersed,  in  what  places  they  came  into  the  strongest 
collision,  and  how  fai  they  were  fused  and  nnited  togetter.  In  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  the  emporium  of  Greek  commerce  from  the  time  of  its  foanda- 
tion,  where  since  the  earliest  Ptolemies,  literature,  philosophy,  and  criticism 
had  never  ceased  to  excite  the  utmost  intellectual  activity,  where  t!ie 
Septuagint  translation  of  the  Scripture  bad  been  made,  and  where  a 
Jewish  temple  and  ceremonial  worship  had  been  established  in  rivalry  to 
that  in  Jerusalem,'— there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hellenistic  element  largely 
prevailed.  But  although  (strictly  speaking)  the  Alexandrian  Jews  were 
nearly  all  HeOenists,  it  docs  not  follow  that  they  were  all  HeUeniaers.  In 
otJier  words,  although  their  speech  and  their  Scriptures  were  Greek,  the 
theological  views  of  many  among  them  nndonbtedly  remained  Hebrew. 
There  mnst  have  been  many  who  were  attached  to  the  traditions  of  Pales- 
tine, and  who  looked  suspicioasly  on  their  more  speculative  brethren :  and 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  recogpising  the  picture  presented  in  a  pleasing 
German  fiction,'  which  describes  the  debates  and  struggles  of  tlie  two 
tendencies  in  this  city,  to  be  very  coitect.  In  Palestine  itself,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  native  population  was  entirely  iVramfeau, 

Levi  Ben  Chajathah,  going  down  to  CreiSarea,  heard  them  reciting  their  phjlacteriea  in 
Greek,  and  would  We  forbidden  them ;  wlioh  when  RaliM  Jose  heard,  he  was  very 
angry,  sad  said,  "  If  a  man  doth  not  liuow  how  to  recite  in  the  holy  tongue,  must  he 
not  recite  them  at  all!  Let  him  perform  hia  duty  in  what  language  he  can."  The 
following  saying  is  attributed  tfl  Eabbaa  Simeon,  the  son  of  Gamaliel ;  "  There  were  a 
thousand  boys  in  my  ihther's  school,  of  whom  five  hundred  learned  the  law,  and  five 
hundred  the  wisdom  of  the  Greelw ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  tlie  latter  now  alive,  ex- 
cepting myself  here,  aad  my  uncle's  son  in  Asia."  Sea  Lightfoot,  Heb.  &.  Talra.  Ex. 
on  Acta  (vi.  1).  Bisooe  quotes  from  Lightfoot  in  his  History  of  (he  Acta  confirmed, 
Ch.lv.  ^  2.  Josepbus  implies  in  the  passage  quoted  below  (Ant  xs.  11,  2),<hat  a  know 
iDdge  of  Greet  was  lightly  regarded  by  the  Jews  of  Palestiae. 

1  Acts  vi.  1. 

'  This  temple  was  not  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  but  at  Leontopolis.  It  was  bailt 
(or  rather  it  was  an  oH  heathen  temple  repiured)  by  Onias,  from  whose  family  Uie 
blgh-priesthooil  had  been  transferred  to  the  family  of  the  Maccahees,  and  who  had  fled 
into  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philopator.  It  remained  in  existence  till  destroyed 
hj  Veapasian.    See  JoBephus,  B.  J.  i.  1,  I.    vU.  10,  3.    Ant.  siii.  S. 

'  "Helon's  Pilgrimage  to  Jerosolem,"  published  in  German  in  ]820.  (rauelafed  inl.- 
EnKlish  in  IR24. 
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thougli  there  was  no  luck  of  Hellenistic  synagof^ucs '  at  Jerusakm,  which 
at  the  seasons  of  the  festivals  would  be  crowded  with  foreign  pilgrims,  and 
become  the  scene  of  animated  discussions.  Syria  was  connected  by  the  hnk 
of  language  with  Palestuie  and  Babylonia :  but  Antioch,  its  metropolis, 
commercially  and  politically  resembled  Alexandria :  and  it  is  probable 
that,  when  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  establishing  the  great  Christian  com- 
munity in  that  city,^  the  majority  of  the  Jews  were  "Grecians"  rather 
than  "  Hebrews."  In  Asia  Minor  we  should  at  first  sight  be  tempted  to 
ima^ne  that  the  Grecian  tendency  would  predominate  :  but  when  we  Cud 
that  Antiochus  bronght  Babylonian  Jews  into  LytUa  and  Phrygia,  we 
must  not  make  too  confident  a  conclusion  in  this  direction  ;  and  we  have 
grounds  for  imagining  that  many  Israelitish  families  in  the  remote  districts 
(possibly  that  of  Timotheus  at  Lystra)'  may  have  cherished  the  forms  of 
the  traditionary  faith  of  the  Eastern  Jews,  and  lived  nuinflucnced  b; 
Hellenistic  novelties.  The  residents  in  maritime  and  commercial  towns 
would  not  be  strangers  to  the  Western  developments  of  reUgious  doctrines ; 
and  when  Apollos  came  from  Alexandria  to  Ephesus,'  he  would  And  Lun- 
self  in  a  theological  atmosphere  not  vei7  different  from  that  of  his  native 
city.  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  will  naturally  be  inclnded  under  the  same  class  of 
cities  of  the  West,  by  those  who  remember  Strabo's  assertion  that,  in 
literature  and  philosophy,  its  fame  exceeded  that  of  Athena  and  Alexan- 
diia.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  bo  sure  that  the  very  celebrity  of  its 
heathen  schools  might  not  indnce  the  families  of  Jewish  residents  to  retire 
all  the  more  strictly  into  a  religious  Hebrew  seclusion. 

That  such  a  seclusion  of  their  family  from  Gentile  influences  was  main- 
tained by  the  parents  of  St.  Paul,  is  highly  probable.  We  have  no  means 
of  knowing  how  long  they  themselves,  or  their  ancestors,  had  been  Jews 
of  the  dispersion.    A  tradition  is  mentioned  by  Jerome '  that  they  came 

1  See  Acts  vi.  9.  "  Acts  xL  25,  &a. 

3  AcU  xvl  1.    2  Tim.  i.  5.  *  Acts,  sviii.  24. 

■  He  beg[ne  Ills  notice  of  Paul  In  tlie  Catalogue  of  EecleeiastlcalWriJprs  thus ;  "Pau- 
las ApofitoluB,  qui  ante  Saulua,  extra  numenim  duodeclm  Aposfolomm,  de  tribu  Ben- 
jamin etoppidoJudsseGiscliallafuit,  quo  a  Komaniseaplo  cum  parentibus  suia  Tarsuffl 
Cilicia;  eommigravlt ;  a  quibus  ob  stadia  kgis  missus  Hicrosolymaii,  a  Gamalielo  viro 
doctis^mo,  Gujus  Lucas  menunit,  eritdltns  est."  And  again  be  alludes  to  it  with  more 
doubt  in  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  In  reference  to  tiie  passagL= 
where  Epaphras  is  called  his  " fellow-pilsoner."  "Quia  sit  Epapbras  coiicaptivia 
Pauli,  talcm  fabulam  acccpimus.  Aiunt  porentes  Apostoli  Paul!  de  Gisohalis  regione 
ftJBse  Judffiie :  ot  eos,  cum  tota  provincia  Romaua  vastaretur  mana,  et  dlspcrgerentur 
in.  orba  Judsei,  in  Taraum  urbem  CilioiiB  fuisse  translatos ;  pacentaia  condillonem  ndo- 
leeoentulum  Poalora  aeontum :  et  tSc  poBSe  abae  illud  qnod  de  ee  ipsa  tesiatuv :  Hebnoi 
Bant?  et  ego ;  Israellts  sunt!  et  ego :  Semen  Abrahai  sunt?  et  ego  (2  Cor.  sL) :  et 
nirsus  (dil'i :  Hebrteus  ei  Hebneis  (Phil,  ili.) ;  et  CEetem  qute  ilium  Jud»;um  mngiB  in- 
(liount  quarn  Tarseusetn.  Quod  si  Ita  est,  possumus  et  Epophram  lUo  tempore  captum 
ro^ieavi,  quo  cnptuB  cat  Paulua :  ct  cum  parentibus  Buis  in  Coloaaa  urbf  Aslai  collocsy 
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originally  from  Giscala,  a  town  in  Galilee,  nbcn  it  was  stormed  by  the 
Romans.  The  story  involTes  an  anachronism,  ind  contradicts  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  Yet  it  need  not  be  entirely  dioregarded  ;  especially  whec 
we  find  St.  Paul  speaking  of  himself  aa  "  a  Hebrew  of  tlie  Hebrews," ' 
and  when  we  remember  that  the  word  "  Hebrew  "  is  used  for  an  Araaiaic 
Jew,  as  opposed  to  a  "  Grecian  "  or  Hellenist  ^  Kor  is  it  unlikely  in  itself 
that  before  they  settled  in  Taraus,  the  family  had  belonged  to  the  Eastern 
dispersion,  or  to  the  Jews  of  Pale&tme  But,  however  this  may  be,  St. 
Paul  himself  must  be  called  a  Hellenist ;  because  the  laiignage  of  his 
infancy  was  that  idiom  of  the  Greoia,n  Jews  in  which  all  his  letters  were 
written.  Though,  in  conformity  with  the  strong  feeling  of  the  Jews  of  all 
times,  lie  might  learn  bis  earliest  sentences  from  the  Scripture  in  Hebrew, 
yet  he  was  familiar  witli  the  Septuagint  translation  at  an  early  age.  For 
it  is  observed  that,  when  he  quot^  from  the  Old  Testament,  his  quotations 
are  from  that  version ;  and  that,  not  only  when  he  cites  its  very  words, 
but  when  (aa  is  often  the  case)  he  quotes  it  from  memory.^  Considerhig 
the  aecnrate  knowledge  of  the  original  Hebrew  whicb  he  must  have 
acquii-ed  under  Gamaliel  at  Jerusalem,  it  has  been  infeiTed  that  this  can 
only  arise  from  Ills  having  been  thoroaghly  imbued  at  an  earlier  period 
with  the  Hellenistic  Scriptures.  The  readiness,  too,  with  wMcli  he 
expressed  himself  in  Greek,  even  before  sacli  an  audience  as  that  upon 
the  Areopi^ns  at  Athens,  shows  a  command  of  the  language  which  a 
Jew  would  not,  in  all  probabdity,  have  attained,  iiad  nut  Greek  been  the 
language  of  his  childhood. 

But  still  the  vernacular  Hebrew  of  Palestine  would  not  have  been  a 
turn,  Chrieti  postea  rooeplsse  Bennonem."  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  tlie  anaclico 
nism,  or  oa  tke  absolute  oontnulictloa  to  Acta  sxiL  3. 

I  Phil.  iii.  5.  Cave  sees  nothing  more  in  tbie  pbrase  than  that  "  his  parents  wero 
Jews,  and  tbat  of  the  ancient  stoDt,  not  entermg  in  by  the  gale  of  proaelytiam,  bat 
originally  descended  from  the  nation." — Life  of  St-  Paul,  L  2,  Bensou,  on  the  otber 
bfuid,  argues,  from  this  paffage  and  flrom  2  Cor.  sL  22,  that  there  was  a  ditference  be- 
tween a"  Ilebrew"  and  an  "Israelite." — "  A  person  might  ba  descended  from  Israel, 
and  yet  not  be  a  Hebrew  but  a  Hellenist.  ...  St.  Paul  appeiu'eth  to  me  to  have 
plainly  mtimated,  that  a  man  might  be  of  the  etock  of  Israel  and  of  Uie  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, and  yet  not  be  a  Hebrew  of  tie  Hebrews ;  but  that,  as  to  himself,  he  waa,  both  bj 
fiitlier  and  mother,  a  Hebrew ;  or  of  the  race  of  that  sort  of  Jews  which  were  generally 
most  esteemed  by  their  nation." — History  of  the  First  Planting  of  the  ChiTstlai;  Ueli 
gion,  vo].  i.  p.  117. 

'  Acts  vi,  1.  For  the  absurd  Ebionlte  .story  that  51.  Paul  nas  by  liirtli  not  a  Jew  a* 
all,  but  a  Greek,  see  tie  nest  Chapter. 

>  See  Tholufik's  Essay  (mentioned  below,  p.  50,  note),  Eng.  Trans,  p.  9.  Out  of 
clgbty-eight  ijuotatlons  from  the  Old  Testament,  Koppe  gives  grounds  for  Ihinking 
that  forty-nine  were  dted  from  memory.  And  Bleek  thinks  that  evciy  one  of  bif 
Mtatlons  without  exception  is  from  memory.  He  adds,  however,  that  the  Apostie'a 
memory  rereria  occasionally  to  the  Hebrew  text,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Septuagint. 
See  an  article  in  the  Christian  Kemembraneer  for  April,  1S18,  on  GrinEeld'e  HcUeuit 
lie  Ed.  of  the  N.  T. 
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foreign  tongue  to  ttc  infant  Saul  ;  on  the  contrary,  lie  may  have  liean! 
it  epoken  aJmost  as  often  as  the  Greek.  For  no  doubt  his  i)arents,  proud 
of  their  Jewish  origin,  and  living  eomparatiTcly  near  to  Palestine,  would 
retain  the  power  of  conversing  with  theh  friends  from  thence  ia  the  aacient 
speech.  Mercaa'ile  connections  from  the  Syriaa  coast  would  be  frequently 
arriving,  whose  conversation  would  he  ia  Aramaic  ;  in  all  probability  there 
were  kinsfolk  atiU  settled  ia  Judrea,  as  we  aftenvards  find  the  nephew  of 
St.  Paul  in  Jerusalem,'  We  may  compare  the  situation  of  such  a  family 
^so  far  as  concerns  their  language)  to  that  of  the  French  Huguenots  who 
settled  ia  London  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Kantes.  These 
French  families,  thougli  they  soon  learned  to  use  the  English  as  the 
medium  of  their  common  intercourse  and  the  language  of  their  household, 
yet,  for  several  generations,  spoke  French  with  equal  familiarity  and 
greater  affection.' 

Moreover,  it  may  be  considered  as  certain  that  the  family  of  St.  Paul, 
though  Hellenistic  in  speech,  were  no  HMlenizcTs  in  theology  ;  they  were 
not  at  all  inclined  to  adopt  Greek  habits  or  Greek  opinions.  The  manner 
in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  himself,  his  father,  and  his  ancestors,  hophes 
the  most  uncontaminated  hereditary  Judaism.  "  Are  they  Hebrews  ?  so 
am  I.  Are  they  IsraeUtes  ?  so  am  I.  Are  thoy  the  seed  of  Abraham  ? 
so  am  I."  ^ — "  A  Pharisee  "  and  "  th6  son  of  a  Pharisee."  *— "  Circnuicised 
the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamia,  a  Mtbrew 
ofthellehews."^ 

There  is  therefore  little  doubt  that,  though  the  native  of  a  city  filled 
with  a  Greek  population  and  incorporated  with  the  Eoman  Empire,  yet 
Sanl  was  horn  and  spent  his  earliest  days  in  the  slielter  of  a  home  which 
was  Hebrew,  not  ia  name  only  but  in  spirit.  ("The  Roman  power  did  act 
press  upon  his  infancy :  the  Greek  ideas  did  not  haunt  his  childhood :  but 
he  grew  up  an  Israelitish  boy,  nurtured  in  those  histories  of  the  chosen 
people  which  he  was  destined  so  often  to  repeat  in  the  synagogues,^  with 
the  new  and  wonderful  commentary  supplied  by  the  life  and  resurrection 
of  a  crudfled  Mesaah.  "  From  a  child  he  kuew  the  Scriptures,"  which 
ultimately  made  him  "  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  m  Christ 
Jesas,"  as  he  says  of  Timothy  in  the  second  Epistle  {iii.  15).  And  the 
groups  aronnd  his  childhood  were  such  as  that  which  he  beautifully  do- 

I  Acts  sslii.  16. 

'  SL  Paul's  reiidy  use  of  the  spokea  Arami^e  appears  in  his  speech  upon  the  stairs  of 
the  CflHtle  of  Antonifi  at  Jems alem,  "  m.  the  Hebrew  touguo."  This  Kimiliarity,  how- 
ever, he  would  necessarily  have  acquired  during  his  student-life  at  Jerusalem,  if  he  hod 
not  posseEsed  it  before.  The  difficult  ciaestlon  of  the  "Gift  of  Tongues  "  will  be  di& 
euBB?d  hereafter. 

>  2  Cor.  xi.  22.  '  Acta  xxiii.  6.  *  I'Lil.  ill.  3 

«  Acts  xiiL  16-41.    See  svu.  3,  3. 10,  11.    xxvili,  23. 
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scribes  in  anotter  part  of  tte  same  letter  to  that  disciple,  where  lie  speaka 
of  "  his  graadmotter  Lois,  and  his  mother  Eniiice."     (i.  5.) 

"Wf  should  be  glad  to  know  something  of  the  mother  of  ^t.  Paul.  Bat 
though  he  alludes  to  his  father,  he  docs  not  mention  her.  He  speaks  of 
Limaelf  as  set  apart  by  God  "  from  his  mother's  womb,"  that  tlie  Son  of 
God  sliould  in  due  time  be  revealed  in  him,  and  by  Mm  preached  to  the 
Heathen,'  But  this  is  all.  Wc  find  notices  of  his  sister  and  his  sister's 
son,^  and  of  some  more  distant  veiatives :  =  but  we  know  nothing  of  her 
who  was  uearer  to  him  than  al!  of  them.  He  tells  us  of  his  insti-uctor 
Gamaliel  j  bat  of  her,  who,  if  die  lived,  was  his  etirliest  and  best  teacher, 
he  tells  ns  nothing.  Did  she  die  like  Rachel,  the  mother  of  Benjamin,  the 
great  ancestor  of  his  tribe  ;  leaving  his  father  to  monm  and  set  a  monu- 
ment on  her  grave,  like  Jacob,  by  the  way  of  Bethlehem?"  Or  did  she 
live  to  grieve  over  her  son's  apostacy  from  the  faith  of  the  Pharisees,  and 
die  herself  unreconciled  to  the  obedience  of  Christ  ?  Or  did  she  believe 
and  obey  the  Saviour  of  her  son  ?  These  are  questions  which  we  cannot 
answer.  If  we  wish  to  realise  the  earliest  infancy  of  the  Apostle,  we  must 
be  content  with  a  simple  picture  of  a  Jewish  mother  and  her  child.  Such 
a  picture  is  presented  to  us  in  the  short  history  of  Elizabeth  and  John, the 
Baptist,  and  what  is  wanting  In  one  of  the  inspired  Books  of  St.  Luke 
may  b,e  supplied,  in  some  degree,  by  the  other. 

The  same  feelings  which  welcomed  the  bmth  and  celebrated  the  naming 
of  a  son  in  the  "  hill  country  "  of  Judsea,'  prevailed  also  among  the  Jews 
of  the  dispersion.  As  the  "  neighbours  and  cousins  "  of  Elizabeth  "  heard 
how  the  Lord  had  showed  great  mercy  upon  her,  and  rejoiced  with  her," 
— 50  it  would  be  m  the  househol  1  at  Taiins  when  Saul  was  born.  In  a. 
nation  to  which  the  birth  of  a  Messiah  wis  promised,  and  at  a  period 
when  the  a=![  nations  aftei  the  fulfilmpnt  of  thp  promise  wore  continually 
becom  ng  more  conacious  and  more  ur^tnt  the  birth  of  a  son  was  the 
fulfilmint  of  a  mother'a  highe=;t  happiness  and  to  the  father  also  (if  w(! 
may  thus  mvert  the  words  of  Jtrcmiah)  "blessed  was  the  man  who 
brought  tidmgs,  sajmg  A  man  child  is  bcrn  unto  thee  ;  making  him 
glad  " '  On  the  e^hth  day  the  child  m  as  circumcised  and  named.  In  the 
case  of  John  the  Baptist,  they  soaglit  to  call  hun  Zacharias,  after  the 
name  of  bis  father.  But  his  mother  answered,  and  said,  Kot  so ;  but  lie 
shall  be  called  John."  And  when  th^  appeal  was  made  to  his  father,  he 
signified  his  assent,  in  obedience  to  the  vision.  It  was  not  nnusual,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  call  a  Jewish  child  after  the  name  of  his  father  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  a  common  practice,  in  all  ages  of  Jewish  history,  even 
without  a  prophetic  intimation,  to  adopt  a  name  expressive  of  rcllgioiii 

'  Gal,  i.  15.  ^  Acts  sxiiL  IG.  '  Rom.  xvi.  7,  11,  21 

'  Gen  s:uii'.  IG-20.    xlvili.  7.  "  I.uke  i.  39.  ■■  J«r.  sx.  15. 
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feelings.  When  the  infant  at  Tarsus  received  cue  name  of  Saul,  it  inigln 
bo  "  after  the  name  of  liis  father  ;"  and  it  was  a  name  of  traditional  celeb- 
rity in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  for  it  was  that  of  the  first  king  anointed  by 
Samuel.'  Or,  when  hia  father  said  "  his  name  is  Saul,"  it  may  have  been 
intended  to  denote  {ineonfonnitywith  the  Hebrew  derivation  of  the  word) 
that  he  was  a  son  who  had  long  been  desired,  the  fiist  born  of  his  parenta, 
tie  child  of  prayer,  who  was  thenceforth,  hke  Samntt  to  be  coobecrated 
to  God.'  "For  this  child  1  pzayed"  said  the  ^ife  of  JiJkauah  ,  "and  the 
Lord  hath  given  me  my  petition  which  I  aaked  of  Hun  therefore  also  I 
have  lent  him  to  the  Lord  ,  as  long  as  he  hreth  he  ^Imll  be  knt  unto  the 

Admitted  into  covenant  with  God  by  circumcision,  the  Jiswish  child 
had  thenceforward  a  ful!  claim^to  al!  the  privileges  of  the  chosen  people. 
His  was  the  benediction  of  the  128th  Psalm: — "The  Lord  shaU  bless 
thee  out  of  Zion  :  thou  shalt  see  the  good  of  Jerusalem  all  the  days  of  thy 
life."  From  that  time,  whoever  it  might  he  who  watched  over  Saul's 
infancy,  whether,  like  king  Lemuel,'  he  learnt  "  the  prophecy  that  liis 
mother  taught  him,"  or  whether  he  was  under  the  care  of  others,  like  those 
who  were  with  the  sons  of  king  David  and  king  Ahab,= — we  are  at  no  loss 
to  learn  what  the  first  ideas  were,  with  which  his  early  thought  was 
made  familiar.r  The  rules  respecting  the  diligent  education  of  children, 
which  were  laia  down  by  Moaes  in  tlie  6th  and  11th  chapters  of  Deuter- 
onomy, were  doubtless  carefully  observed :  and  he  was  trained  in  that 
peculiarly  historical  instruction,  spoken  of  in  the  78th  Psalm,  which  implies 
the  continuance  of  a  chosen  people,  with  glorious  recollections  of  the  past, 
and  great  anticipations  for  the  future  ;  "  The  Lord  made  a  covenant  with 
Jacob,  and  gave  Israel  a  law,  which  Ho  commanded  our  forefathers  to 
teach  their  children  ;  that  their  posterity  might  know  it,  and  the  children 
which  were  yet  unborn  ;  to  the  intent  that  when  they  came  up,  they  might 
shew  their  children  the  same ;  that  they  might  put  their  trast  in  God,  and 
not  to  forget  the  works  of  the  Lord,  but  to  keep  His  commandments." 
(ver.  5-1.)  The  histories  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  of  Jacob  and  his  twelve 
sons,  of  Moses  among  the  bulrushes,  of  Joshua  and  Samnel,  Elijah,  Daniel, 
and  the  Maccabees,  were  the  stories  of  his  childhood.  The  destruction  of 
Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  thunders  of  Mount  Sinai,  the  dreary  journeys 
in  the  wilderness,  the  land  that  flowed  with  milk  and  honey, — this  was  the 

'i''  i  Diime  frequent  and  common  in  flie  tribe  of  EeiijiiiQiQ  ever  since  the  first  King 
of  larnel,  who  wbs  of  thiit  name,  was  chosca  out  of  that  tribe ;  in  memory  whereof  thej 
were  wont  to  gii'elheir  children  this  name  at  titeir  cimmaciaion."  Cave,  i.  3!  but  Iw 
gives  no  proof. 

'  This  is  suggested  by  Keander,  PH.  and  Leit  138. 

»  1  Siun.  I  2T,  28, 

*  Prov.  xssi.  1.    Cf.  Susanna,  3.    2  Tim.  iii,  15,  n-itb  1  Tim.  L  5. 

6  1  Chron  xxviL  32.    2  Kinga  x.  1.  6.    Cf,  Joseph,  vit  76.    Ant.  svi.  8.  3. 
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earliest  imagery  preseated  to  liis  opcuiug  mind.  Tht  tiiumphant  songs  of 
Zion,  the  lamentations  bj  the  waters  of  Baliylon,  the  prophetic  praises  of 
the  Messiah,  were  the  soDgs  around  his  cradle. 

Above  all,  lie  would  be  familiar  with  the  destimes  of  his  own  illustrious 
tribe.'  The  life  of  the  timid  Patriarch,  the  father  of  the  twelve  ;  the  sad 
death  of  Ruchel  near  the  dtj  where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bora ;  the 
loneliuess  of  Jacob,  who  soughLto  comfort  hunself  in  BeEOni  "  the  sou  of 
her  sorrow,"  by  calling  him  Benjamin  ^  "  the  son  of  his  right  hand  ;"  and 
then  the  youthful  days  of  this  youngest  of  the  twelve  brethren,  the  famine, 
and  the  journeys  into  Egypt,  the  severity  of  Joseph,  and  the  wonderful 
etory  of  the  silver  cnp  in  the  month  of  the  sack  ; — these  are  the  narratives 
to  which  he  listened  with  intense  and  eager  interest.  How  httle  was  it 
imagined  that,  as  Benjamin  was  the  yonngcst  and  most  honoured  of  the 
Patriarchs,  so  this  listening  child  of  Benjamin  should  be  associated  witli 
the  twelve  servants  of  the  Messiah  of  God,  the  last  and  most  illustrious  of 
the  Apostles  I  But  many  years  of  ignorance  were  yet  to  pass  away, 
before  that  mysterious  Providence,  which  brought  Benjamin  to  Joseph  in 
Egypt,  should  bring  his  descendant  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  Mary.  Some  of  the  early  Christian  writers  see  in  the  dying 
benediction  of  Jacob,  when  he  said  that  "  Benjamin  should  ravin  aa  a  wolf, 
in  the  morning  devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  divide  the  spoil,"  ^  a  pro- 
phetic intimation  of  him  who,  in  the  mormng  of  his  life,  should  tear  the 
Bheep  of  God,  and  in  its  evening  feed  them,  as  the  teacher  of  the  nations," 
When  St.  Paul  was  a  child  and  learnt  the  words  of  this  saying,  no  Chris- 
tian thoughts  were  associated  with  it,  or  with  that  other  more  peaeeful 
prophecy  of  Moses,  when  he  said  of  Benjamin,  "  The  beloved  of  the  Lord 
shall  dwell  in  safety  by  Him  :  and  the  Lord  shall  cover  him  all  the  day 

'  It  may  l)e  thought  that  here,  andlielow,  p.53,  too  much  prominence  has  been  given 
to  the  aftnchmGut  of  a  Jew  in  the  Apostolic  age  to  his  own  partLoular  tribe.  It  is 
difficult  to  asoerlain  how  fiir  the  tribe-feeliug  of  early  times  lingered  on  iu  combination 
with  the  national  feeling,  which  grew  up  after  the  Captivity.  But  when  we  consider 
the  care  witli  which  the  gcnealogi^  were  bept,  and  when  we  find  the  tdbe  of  Esroabaa 
specified  (Acts  iv.  36),  and  of  Aona  the  prophetess  (Lake  ii.  36),  and  wheu  we  find  St. 
Fanl  alluding  in  a  pointed  manner  to  his  tribe  (see  Rom.  xL  1,  Phil.  iii.  5,  and  compaj^e 
Acts  xiii.  21),  it  does  not  seem  nanatural  to  believe  that  pious  families  of  so  famous  a 
stock  ae  that  of  Benjamin  should  relain  the  hereditary  enthusiasm  of  their  sacred  clan- 
ship.   See,  mcreoTec,  Matt.  sis.  28.    Rev.  v.  5.    vii.  4-8. 

'  Gen.  5SSV.  18.  s  Gbq.  xlbt  27. 

■  Nam  mihl  Faalum  etlum  Genesis  olim  repromisit.  lutci'  illos  coim  Sgnras  cl 
propheticas  super  filios  suos  benedictiones  Jacob,  cum  ad  Beiuamin  disissot :  Beiuamin, 
in[|uit,  lupua  rapax  ad  matatinum  comeftet  adhuo,  ut  ad  vesperam  daliii  eseam.  Ex 
tribu  enim  Benjamin  oriturum  Paulum  provIJebat,  Inpum  rnpftccm  ad  matuthmm  com- 
edectem,  id  eat,  prima  Ktato  raataturiim  pccora  Domini  ut  perscontorem,  eccleaitruni, 
dehinc  ad  vesperam  esoam  daturum,  id  est,  dovergente  jam  Rtate  oves  Christi  educa 
tnniqi  nt  dootorem  natioaum. — Tertnll.  adv.  Marclonera,  v.  1. 
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long,  and  he  shall  dwell  between  His  shoolders." '  But  Iio  waa  familial 
with  the  prophetical  worJs,  and  could  follow  in  im^ination  the  fortunes 
of  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  and  knew  how  they  went  through  the  wilderness 
with  llachel's  other  children,  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  forming 
with  them  the  third  of  the  four  companies  on  the  march,  and  reposing  with 
them  at  night  on  the  west  of  the  encampment,'  He  heard  how  (heir 
lands  were  ass^ed  to  them  in  the  promised  country  along  tlie  borders  of 
Jndah  :  =  and  how  SanI,  whose  name  he  Sore,  was  chosen  from  the  tribe 
which  was  the  smallest,'  when  "  little  Benjamin  " '  became  the  "  ruler  "  of 
Israel.  He  iinew  that  when  the  ten  tribes  revolted,  Benjamin  was  faith- 
ful :  ^  and  he  learnt  to  follow  its  honom-able  history  even  in  the  dismal 
years  of  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  when  Mordecai,  "  a  Benjamite  wlio 
had  been  carried  away," '  saved  the  nation  ;  and  when,  instead  of  destruc- 
tion, "The  Jews,"  through  him,  "had  light,  and  gladness,  and  joy,  and 
houoiff ;  and  in  every  province,  and  iu  every  city,  whithersoever  the  king's 
commandment  and  his  deci-ee  came,  the  Jews  had  joy  and  gladness,  a  feast 
and  a  good  day.  And  many  of  the  people  of  the  land  became  Jews ;  for 
the  fear  of  the  Jews  fell  npon  them.'" 

Such  were  the  influences  which  cradled  the  infancy  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
such  was  the  early  teaching  under  which  his  mind  gradually  rose  to  the 
realisation  of  his  position  as  a  Hebrew  child  in  a  city  of  Gentiles.  Of  the 
exact  period  of  his_birth  we  possess  iio_aatheutic.infonnation.  From  a 
pass^e  in  a  sermon  attributed  to  St.  Chrysoslom,  it  has  been  inferred" 
that  he  was  born  m  the  year  2  of  our  era.  The  date  is  not  improbable  ; 
but  the  genuineness  of  the  sermon  is  suspected ;  and  if  it  was  the  un- 
doubted work  of  the  eloquent  Father,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
he  possessed  any  certain  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact.  Kor  need  we  be 
anxious  to  possess  the  information.  "We  have  a  better  chronology  than 
that  which  reckons  by  years  and  months.  We  know  that  he  was  a  young 
man  at  the  time  of  St.  Stephen's  martyrdom,'"  and  therefore  we  know  what 
were  tlie  features  of  the  period,  and  what  the  circumstances  of  the  world, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  eventful  life.  He  must  have  been  born  in  the 
later  years  of  Herod,  or  the  earlier  of  his  son  Archelaus.  It  was  the 
strongest  and  most  flourishmg  time  of  the  reigu  of  Augustus.  The  world 
was  at  peace  :  the  pirates  of  the  Levant  were  dispersed  ;  and  Cilicui.  was 

1  Deut  xssiii.  12.  '  Numli.  u.  18-24,    x  22-24 

»  Joshua  svili.  IX.  ^  1  Sam.  is.  21.  '  Pa.  Ixviii.  27. 

fi  2  Cliron.  xi.  See  1  Kings  xiL  '  Esther"  ii.  5,  e.  b  Esther  fiiL  10,  IT, 
0  This  ia  oa  the  suppoBition  that  he  died  a.  d.  66,  at  the  age  of  68.  The  BCrmou  ia 
one  oa  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  printed  bj  Savile  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
caition,  hut  con^dered  by  hira  not  genuine.  See  Tillemont,  Schrailer  endeavours  to 
jaove  that  he  was  tiora  abou"  14  a.  d.  See  his  argumeutp  in  vol.  i  sect.  2,  of  biswork, 
"Der  Apostel  Paulus,"  1830 
"  Acta  vii.  58. 
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lying  at  rest,  or  in  stupor,  with  other  proviEces,  under  llic  wide  sliadow  of 
the  Roman  power.  Many  gOTcmore'  hod  ruled  there  since  tlie  days  of 
Cicero.  Athenodorus,  the  emperor's  tutor,  had  been  one  of  them.  It 
was  about  tlie  tune  when  Horace  and  Miecena^  died,  with  othei-s  whose 
names  will  never  be  forgotten  ;  and  it  was  about  the  time  when  Caligula 
was  bom,  with  others  who  were  destined  to  mate  the  world  miserable, 
Thaa  is  the  epoch  fixed  in  the  manner  in  which  the  imagination  most 
easily  apprehends  it.  During  this  pause  in  the  world's  history  St.  Paul 
was  bom. 

It  was  a  pause,  too,  in  the  history  of  the  sufferings  Of  the  Jews.  That 
lenient  treatment  which  had  been  begun  by  Julius  Csesar  was  continued 
by  Augustus ; '  and  the  days  of  severity  were  not  yet  come,  when  Tiberius 
and  Claudiaa '  drove  them  into  banishment,  and  Calignla  oppressed  them 
with  every  mark  of  contumely  and  scorn.  "We  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  at  the  period  of  the  Apostle's  birth  the  Jews  were  tmrnolested  at 
Tarsus,  where  his  father  lived  and  enjoyed  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  citizenship  was  a  privilege  which  be- 
longed to  the  members  of  the  family,  as  beuig  natives  of  this  city.'  Tarsus 
was  not  a  mimid;piv,m,  nor  was  it  a  coloma,  like  Phihppi  in  Macedonia,' 
or  Antioeh  in  Fisidia :  bat  it  was  a  "  free  city  "'  {tirhs  libera),  like  the 
Syrian  Antioeh  and  its  neighbour-city,  Seleucia  on  the  sea.  Such  a  city 
had  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  its  own  magistrates,  and  was  ex- 
empted from  the  occupation  of  a  Roman  garrison,  but  its  dtizens  did  not 
necessarily  possess  the  ctvUas  of  Rome.  Tnrsns  had  received  great  bene- 
fits both  from  Julias  Ceesar  and  Augnstas,  but  the  father  of  St.  Paul  was 
not  on  that  accoant  a  Roman  citizen.  This  privilege  had  been  granted  to 
him,  or  had  descended  to  him,  as  an  in^mSaal'r^Sl";  ^  might  have"par- 

'  Ctesar,  like  Alexander,  treated  the  Jews  with  much  consideration.  Suetoaioa 
Bpeaka  in  etrong;  terms  of  their  gr!ef  fvt  his  death,  Can.  S4.  AugustiK  permitted  tie 
largess,  when  it  fell  on  r  Sabtath,  to  be  put  off  till  the  nest  day.  Maugey's  Philo.  ii 
BS8, 669 :  compare  Hor.  Sat.  i.  9,  69. 

'  For  some  notices  of  the  cou^tiou  of  the  Jewa  uncler  the  Romans  at  this  time,  see 
Ganz,  Vennisehte  Schriften,  i.  13.  "  Die  Gesetzgebung  uber  die  Juden  in  Rom,  nnd 
die  Mrchliohe  Wurde  dereelbeu  in  Romischeu  Reich."    Berlin,  1834. 

3  Some  of  the  older  hiograpbera  of  St.  Paul  assume  this  wilhout  any  h^fstion. 
ThuB  Tillemont  says  that  Augustus  gave  to  Tarsus,  among  other  privileges,  "  le  droit 
de  colouie  llbre  et  de  boargeoifiie  Romsine : "  and  Cave  says  that  this  city  was »  maai- 
cipium,  and  that  therefore  Paul  ivaa  a  Roman  citizen.  The  Trilrane  (Acta  ssi.  39. 
xni  24),  as  Dr.  Elooffifield  remarks  (on  xvi.  37),  knew  that  St.  Paul  was  a  Tarfian, 
witl'oui  lieing  aware  that  he  was  a  citizen. 

'  Acta  xvi.  12. 

s  See  Plin.  N.  H.  v.  22.  Appian,  E.  C.  v.  7.  Compare  iv.  G4,  From  Appian  it 
appears  that  Antony  gave  Tarsus  the  ptiyileges  of  an  Urbs  libera,  though  it  had  pre- 
viously taken  the  Hde  of  Augustus,  and  been  named  Jullopolis.  See  Dio  Chrys.  Tirsic. 
post.  ii.  36  ed.  Heislio 
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c]ia.s^!dit.for,a,".l,ar;^c  sum",  of  mooej  ; '  but  it  is  more  prohable  thiLLiLc&me 
to  him  as  the  reward  of  services  rcudercd,  during  ttie  eiril  wars,  to  some 
influential  Homan.  Tiiat  Jaws  were  not  nnfrequently  Romao  citizens,  we 
leam  from  Josepiius,  wlio  mentions  in  tlie  "Antiquities"^  some  even  of 
the  equestrian  order  who  were  illegally  scom-ged  and  crucified  by  FJorus 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  (wtiat  is  more  to  our  present  point)  enumerates  certain 
of  hia  countrymen  who  possessed  the  Roman  franchise  at  Ephesus,  in  that 
important  series  of  decrees  relating  to  the  Jews,  which  were  issued  in  the 
time  of  Julins  Cjesar,  and  are  preserved  in  the  second  boob  of  the  "  Jewish 
War," '    The  family  of  St.  Paul  were  in  the  same  position  at  Tarsus  as 

those  who  were  Jews  of  Asia  Minor  and  yet  cltiaena  of  Come  at  Ephesus  ; 
and  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that,  while  many  of  his  contemporaries  were 
willing  to  expend  "a  large  sum"  In  tlie  purchase  of  " this  freedom,"  the 
Apostle  himself  was  "  free-bom." 

The  qoestion  of  the  double  name  of  "Saul"  and  "Paul"  will  require 
our  attention  hereafter,  when  we  come  in  the  course  of  our  narrative  to 
that  interview  with  Sergins  Paulns  in  Cyprus,  coincidently  with  which, 
the  appellation  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  suddenly  changed.  Many 
opinions  have  been  held  on  this  snbject,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  theo- 
lo^aas.'  At  present  it  wiE  be  enough  t«  say,  that  though  we  cannot 
overlook  the  coincidence,  or  believe  it  accidental,  yet  it  is  most  probable 
that  both  names  were  borne  by  him  in  his  childhood,  that  "  San! "  was  the 
name  of  his  Hebrew  home,  and  "Paul"  that  by  which  he  was  known 
among  the  Gentiles.  It  will  be  observed  that  "Paidw,"  the  name  by 
which  he  is  always  mentioned  after  his  departure  from  Cyprus,  and  by 
which  he  always  desigoates  himself  in  his  Epistles,  is  a  Roman,  not  a 
Ureek,  word.  And  it  will  bo  remembered,  that,  among  those  whom  he 
calls  his  "  kinsmen "  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  two  of  the  number, 
Mnia  and  Lucim,  have  Romaa  names,  while  the  others  are  Greek,'  All 
this  may  point  to  a  strong  Roman  connection.  These  names  may  have 
something  to  do  with  that  honourable  citizenship  which  was  an  heirloom  in 
the  household ;  and  the  appellation  "  Panlus"  may  be  due  to  some  such 
feelings  as  those  which  induced  the  historian  Josephns  to  call  himself 
"  Flavins,"  m  honour  of  "Vespasian  and  the  Flavian  family. 

If  we  turn  now  to  consider  the  social  position  of  the  Apostle's  father 

I  See  Acta  xxii.  28.  '  xit.  10,  3.  =  ii.  14,  9. 

•  Home  of  the  opinions  of  tie  ancient  writers  may  be  seeu  in  Tlllemont.  Oi'igea 
mja  that  he  had  tioth  names  Ihim  the  first ;  that  he  used  one  among  the  Jews,  and  the 
other  afterwartls.  Augustine,  that  he  taok  the  name  when  he  hcgan  to  pvesob.  Chry- 
Bostom,  that  he  received  a  new  title,  like  Peter,  at  hia  ordiDation  in  Antioch.  Bede, 
that  he  did  not  receive  it  till  the  Proconsul  was  converted ;  and  Jerome,  tliat  it  waa 
meant  to  commemorate  that  victory.    Tillemont,  note  3  oa  St.  Paul 

=  Eom.  svi,  7,  11,  21. 
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aiid  fumiij,  we  canuot  on  tlie  one  hand  confidently  argue,  from  the  pusses- 
rioQ  of  the  citizenship,  that  thej  were  ia  the  enjoyoient  of  af&uence  and 
outwaid  1  tmctiou  Theratiiasot  Rome  though  at  that  time  it  could 
not  be  J  urchaspd  without  heavy  expense  did  not  depend  npon  any  con- 
ditions of  wealth  where  it  was  hestowcd  by  authority.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  corttm  that  the  minnil  tral  which  we  know  that  St.  Paul 
exeicisel  ciunot  be  addnced  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  his  drcnm- 
Btinces  were  narrow  and  mean  still  k  «  as  some  have  imagined,  that  he 
hved  m  absolute  poverty  It  was  a  cn&tom  among  the  Jens  that  all  hoy? 
shoaW  learn  a  trade       Whit  IS  commanded  of  a  father  towards  iiis 

son  I  1  L.S  a  Talmud  C  writer  To  cicnmcise  him,  to  teach  him  the 
law  to  teach  him  a  hade  Eibbi  Judih  siitb,  "  He  that  teacheth  not 
CIS  sonattade  does  the  same  as  if  he  tiight  him  to  beatliief;"  and 
Ribban  Gamaliel  saifh  He  that  hath  a  trade  in  his  hand,  to  what  is  hr 
1  ke  ?  he  IS  Id  e  a  vineyaid  that  is  fcncL.d  And  if  in  compliance  witfl 
this  giod  and  useful  custom  of  the  Jews  the  lather  of  the  yonng-  Ciliciac 
sought  to  mike  cho  ce  of  a  tiade  which  might  fortify  his  son  against  idle- 
ness or  against  advcisity  none  would  oeeur  to  him  more  naturally  than  the 
profitable  occupation  of  the  makmgcf  tent  the  material  of  which  was  hair- 
cloth, supplied  by  the  goats  of  his  native  province,  and  sold  in  the  markets 
of  the  Levant  by  the  well-known  name  of  alidvm}  The  most  reasonable 
conjecture  is  that  his  father's  business  was  concerned  with  these  markets, 
aad  that,  like  many  of  his  dispersed  countrymen,  he  was  actively  occupied 
in  the  traffic  of  the  Mediterraueaa  coasts :  and  the  remote  dispersion  of 
those  relations,  whom  he  mentions  in  his  letter  from  Corinth  to  Kcme,  ia 
favourable  to  this  opinion.  But  whatever  might  be  the  station  and  em- 
ployment of  his  father  or  his  kinsmen,  whether  they  were  elevated  by 
wealth  above,  or  depressed  by  poverty  below,  the  average  of  the  Jews  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Italy,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  this  family  were 
possessed  of  that  highest  respectability  which  is  worthy  of  deliberate 
esteem.  The  words  of  Scripture  seem  to  claim  for.  them  the  tradition  of  a 
good  and  religious  reputation.    The  strict  piety  of  St.  Paul's  ancestors 

1  Toddentur  oapne  quod  magnis  viilia  sunt  in  magna  parte  Phrygis ;  nnde  cilioia  at 
cictcra  ejus  generis  fern  wlent.  Sed  qnod  primum  ea  tonsuKi  in  Cllicia  sit  iuBtituta, 
nomen  id  Cilicas  adjeolese  diount.  Varro,  de  Ec  Rnstioa,  lib.  ii.  cb.  xi. :  compare  Tirg. 
Qeorg,  iii.  311-313.    See  the  estraet  in  Ducauge :  KiUKia  •  Tpdyoi  dnd  KiXixlas  ol 

laoelt  ■  iriimi  jUp  Uelas  inepexouai  oi  Toiairot  Tpayot,  Bdtp  kol  tH  in  TpixCv  avvTiOl/icva 
Ki^inia  ^.syovrai.  It  is  still  manufaetureil  in  Asia  Minor.  H^r-olotli  of  this  kind  ia 
often  mentioned  as  naed  for  penitential  discipline,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Sainta.  The 
word  is  still  retained  in  French,  Spanieh,  and  Italian '(''Di  vil  cilicio  mj  pirean  co- 
perti."  Daote,  Purg.  jiii.  58).  See  tbe  Diciioonaire  de  i'Acadimie,  ihe  Diccionario 
de  la  Acaderoia,  and  ihe  Voeabulario  degli  Acadomid  della  Cnisca ;  and  further  refer- 
encea  under  the  word  "Oillcimn"  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  AntiquiticE,  and  Ririh'f 
lUOBtratcd  Companion  to  Uie  Diotionarj. 
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lias  already  been  remarked  ;  some  of  liis  kinsmea  embraced  Cliristianity 
before  tlie  Apostle  himself,"  and  the  excellent  discretion  of  his  nephew  will 
be  the  subject  of  oar  admiration,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  danger- 
ous circumstances  which  led  to  the  nocturnal  journey  from  Jerusalem  to 


Eat  thongh  a  cloud  rests  on  the  actual  year  of  St.  Paul's  birth,  and 
the  circnmstances  of  his  father's  household  must  be  left  to  imagination, 
we  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  knowing  the  exact  featnres  of  the  scenery 
in  the  midst  of  which  his  childhooil  was  spent.  The  plain,  the  mountain, 
the  riyer,  and  the  sea  still  remain  to  us.  The  i-lch  harvests  of  corn  still 
grow  loxuriftntly  after  the  rains  in  Bpring.  The  same  tents  of  goat's  hair 
are  still  seen  covering  the  plains  in  the  busy  harvest.'  There  is  the  same 
solitude  and  silence  in  the  intolerable  heat  and  dust  of  the  summer.  Thm, 
as  now,  the  mothers  and  children  of  Tarsus  went  out  in  the  cool  evenings, 
and  looked  from  the  gardens  round  the  city,  or  from  their  ten-aced  roofs 
upon  the  heights  of  Taurus,  The  same  sunset  Ungercd  on  the  pointed 
summits.  The  same  shadows  gathered  in  the  deep  ravines.  The  river 
Cydnus  has  suffered  some  changes  ia  the  course  of  1800  years.  Instead 
of  rushing,  as  m  the  time  of  Xenophon,  like  the  Rhone  at  Geneva,  in  a 
stream  of  two  hundred  feet  broad  through  the  city,  it  now  flows  idly  past 
it  on  the  east.  The  Channel,  which  floated  the  ships  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  is  now  filled  op ;  and  wide  unhealthy  lagoons  occupy  the  place 
of  the  ancient  doeks.^  But  its  upper  waters  still  flow,  as  formerly,  cold 
and  clear  from  the  snows  of  Taurus  :  and  its  waterfalls  still  break  over 

'  "  Salute  Andronieos  and  Junia,  my  kinsmen,  and  my  fellow-prisonera,  fvho  are  of 
note  among  the  Apostles,  who  also  were  in  Christ  before  me."  Eom,  xvL  7.  It  ia 
proper  ia  remai't  ttiat  the  word  mij'/ii'eJf  in  thia  chapter  (verses  T,  11,  21)  has  !«'en 
thought  hj  some  te  mean  only  tiiat  the  peraooa  olluiiod.  to  were  of  Jewish  eswaotioa. 
See  Lardner'a  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  i73,  and  llie  Appendix  to  llie  EiiglLeh  translation  of 
Tholnclt's  trsot  on  the  early  life  of  St.  Paul.  Origen  tliiolis  that  the  Apostle  spealiB 
spiritually  of  the  bapUzed ;  EativiB  supposes  he  means  that  they  were  members  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.    See  Tillemont,  aote  2. 

3  "  The  plain  presented  the  appearance  of  an  iiumense  sheet  of  eom-stublile,  dotted 
with  small  camps  of  tents :  these  tenta  are  made  of  htur-cloth,  and  the  peasantry  reside 
in  them  at  this  season,  while  the  harvest  is  reaping  and  the  corn  treading  out" — 
Beaufort's  Koramania,  p.  273. 

*  This  la  the  Pijy/ia,  or  "  bar,"  at  the  month  of  the  river  (oi  tdc  Kidvou  iKCoXu 
tori  rH  'PfiY/ia  KaXao/ieeov),  of  which  Strabo  speaks  thus  ;  'Eon  ii  Ai/ivafuv  rfTTCj, 
^n*  lOi  TTuAaiii  vetipia,  ct;  Bif  Ipm^rsi  6  KuJvoj-,  6  Sia^fisuv  T^v  Taputo,  to;  tip^.ic 
Izu'  liwd  rav  i-itcpKei/iisov  t^c  iro^uif  Tavpov  ■  Kal  lanv  hrivswv  jj  Mjivr/  r^f  Tapai-v. 
^v.  5.  The  land  at  the  month  of  the  Cydnos  (as  iu  the  oiBe  of  the  Pyramus  m&  other 
rivers  on  that  coast)  has  since  that  time  encroached  on  the  sea.  The  uuhealthiuess  >:if 
the  sea-coast  near  the  Gulf  of  Scandcroon  is  nottirlous,  as  can  be  lEstifled  by  two  of 
those  who  have  contributed  draivings  to  this  book.  To  one  of  them,  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Wilbraham,  VicBr  of  Audley,  Staffordshire,  the  editors  and  publishers  take  this  oppoiv 
tonity  of  espressing  their  thanks. 
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the  samiQ  rocks,  when  tlie  snof^  are  mcltiug,  hkc  the  Rhiue  at  SchaffhauScn. 
"We  find  a  pleasiu'e  m  thinking  that  the  footsteps  of  the  young  Apostle 
often  wandered  by  the  side  of  this  stream,  and  that  his  eyes  often  looked 
on  these  falls.  We  cau  haj'dly  believe  that  he  who  spoke  to  the  Lystrians 
of  the  "rain  from  heaven,"  and  the  "fruitful  seasons,"  and  of  the  "Kving 
ftod  who  made  heaven  and  earth  and  the  sea," '  could  have  looked  with 
indifference  on  beautifnl  and  impressive  scenery.  Gamaliel  was  celebrated 
for  his  love  of  nature  :  and  the  young  Jew,  who  was  destined  to  be  liia 
mosTlambtlS  pupil,  spent  his  early  days  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  much 
tIiat'i*Sai"Wfell  adapted  to  foster  such  a  taste.  Or  if  it  be  thought  tliat  in 
attributing  such  feelings  to  him  we  are  writing  in  the  spirit  of  modem 
times ;  and  if  it  be  contended  tliit  he  ^\  onld  be  more  infiQCULed  ly  the 
realities  of  human  life  than  by  the  iinpicsMons  of  nature  — then  1  t  the 
youthful  baul  be  imagmtd  on  the  baiiks  of  the  Cjdnua  viheie  it  flowed 
through  the  city  la  a  stie-im  less  clem  and  fresh  where  the  whaives  were 
covered  Mith  meiuhandize  in  the  midst  of  groups  of  men  in  larioua  cos- 
tumes, speaking  varion?  dialects  St  Basd  says  that  m  his  day  Tarsus 
was  a  point  of  union  for  Syrians  Cdicians  Isauiiaiis,  and  Cippadocians." 
To  these  we  must  atld  the  Greek  merchant  and  the  agent  of  Boman  lux- 
ury. And  one  mDH.  must  be  added — the  Jew — even  then  the  pdgrim  of 
Commerce  tradng  nith  eveiy  nation  and  blending  mth  nout  In  this 
nuxed  crimpiny  Saul  at  an  eiily  a^^  mi^ht  become  familiar  with  the 
activities  of  life  and  the  diveiiities  of  uumm  character  and  even  m  his 
childhood  make  some  acqnamtance  with  those  various  races  which  in  his 
manhood  he  wa&  distmed  to  influence 

"We  have  seen  what  his  mfancy  was ;  we  must  now  glance  at  his  boy- 
hood. It  is  usually  the  case  that  the  features  of  a  strong  character  display 
themselves  early.  His  impetuous  fiery  disposition  would  sometimes  need 
control.  Flashes  of  mdignation  would  reveal  his  Impatience  and  Ms  hon- 
esty.' The  affectionate  temlcrness  of  liis  nature  would  not  he  without  an 
object  of  attachment,  if  that  ^ter,  who  was  afterwards  married,'  was  his 
playmate  at  Tarsus,  The  work  of  tent-making,  rather  an  amusement  than 
a  trade,  might  sometimes  occupy  those  young  hands,  which  were  marked 
with  the  toil  of  years  when  he  held  them  to  the  view  of  the  Elders  at 
Miletus,'     His  education  was  conducted  at  home  rather  than  at  school ; 

1  Acts  xiv.  17, 15. 

'  HdXiv  ToatcoTipr  f^outrav  cix^iipia^,  uars  'Iffavpovc  xd  Ki?,ixa;,  KaiznoSoxai  re  xai 
SupoiPf  di'  iaiTi/^  avvd-nreai. — Ep,  v.,  Eusebio  Samosalorum  Episcopo, 

3  Sec  Acts  ix.  1,  2,  zsiii.  1-5 ;  and  compare  Acts  siii.  13,  sv.  38,  with  2  Tim.  iv.  II, 

i  Acts  xriii,  IG. 

s  Acts  sx.  34.  "  Te  yourgelvea  know  tliat  these  hands  have  ministered  to  my  neces- 
dUes,  and  to  ttiem  that  were  wiOi  me."  Compare  xviii,  3.  1  Cor.  iv.  12.  1  Tliess, 
il  9.    2  Thcss.  lii,  8. 
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for^tlioiigli  Tarsus  was  celebrated  for  its  learning,  the  Hebrew  boy  woald 
not  lightly  be  exposed  to  the  influeiiuo  of  Gentile  teaching.  Or,  if  he 
went  to  a  school,  it  was  not  a  Greek  school,  but  rather  to  some  room  con- 
nected with  the  synagogue,  where  a  noisy  class  of  Jewish  children  received 
the  rudiments  of  instmction,  seated  on  the  ground  witli  their  teacher,  after 
the  manner  of  Mahomedan  children  in  the  East,  who  may  be  seen  or  heard 
»t  their  lessons  near  the  mosque.'  At  such  a  school,  it  may  be,  he  learnt 
to  read  and  to  write,  going  (ind  returning  under  the  care  of  some  attend- 
ant, according  to  that  custom,  which  he  afterwards  used  as  an  illustration 
En.  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaiis"  (and  perhaps  he  remembered  his  own 
early  days  while  he  wrote  the  passage)  when  he  spoke  of  the  Law  as  the 
Slave  who  conducts  ns  to  the  School  of  Christ.  His  religious  knowledge, 
its  his  years  advanced,  was  obtained  from  hearing  the  law  read  in  the 
syii^ogue,  from  listening  to  the  arguments  and  discussions  of  learned  doc- 
tors, and  from  that  habit  of  questioning  and  answering,  which  was  permit- 
ted even  to  the  children  among  the  Jews.  Familiar  with  the  pathetic 
history  of  the  Jewish  sufferings,  he  would  feel  his  heart  filled  with  that 
love  to  his  own  people  wMch  breaks  out  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  (ix, 
4,  6) — to  that  people  "  whose  were  the  adoption  and  the  glory  and  the 
covenants,  and  of  whom,  aa  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  was  to  come," — a 
love  not  then,  as  it  was  afterwards,  blended  with  love  towards  all  man- 
kind, "  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile," — but  rather  united  with 
a  bitter  hatred  to  the  Gentile  children  whom  he  saw  around  him.  His 
idea  of  the  Messiah,  so  far  as  it  was  distinct,  would  be  the  carnal  notion 
of  a  temporal  prince — a  "  Christ  known  after  the  flesh,'" — and  he  looked 
forward  with  the  hope  of  a  Hebrew  to  the  restoration  of  "  the  kingdom 
to  Israel."  *    He  would  be  known  at  Tarsus  as  a  child  of  promise,  and  as 

'  This  is  Tvritien  from  the  recollection  of  a,  Maiomeaajj  school  at  EKdiih  in  Algeria, 
nbcre  the  mosq^ues  can  now  be  entered  with  impunity.  The  children,  viith  the  teacher, 
»ere  on  a  kind  of  upper  story  like  a  shelf,  within  the  mosque.  All  were  seated  on  this 
floor,  in  the  way  described  by  MEumonides  below.  The  cbildren  wrote  on  boards,  and 
recited  what  they  wrote  ;  the  master  addressed  Ihem  in  rapid  Euccefdoa ;  and  (Jie  con- 
fnaed  sound  of  voices  was  unceaaing.  For  pictures  of  an  Egyptian  and  a  Turkish 
school,  see  the  Bible  Cyclopedia,  1841 ;  and  the  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  18 17. 

'  'O  vopo^  jraiSayuyd; It/iuv  jSyavEv  dgSpceron.  Gal.  iii.  24,inGorrectlyrenderedin 
the  English  translatioa.  Aa  a  Jewish  illustration  of  a  custom  well  known  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  eee  de  quotation  in  BuxtorFs  SynagogSi  Judtuca,  oh.  vii.  "  Quaado 
qiiis  filimn  snum  studio  Le^s  coaseorat,  pingehaiit  ipsi  super  pergameno  vel  tahella 
a!iqua  elemeitta  llterarum,  quibus  etiam  mel  illinebant,  delude  enm  bene  iotuni,  miui- 
die  vestlhus  indutum,  placentis  ex  melle  et  lacte  confeotis,  ut  et  jTuctibuB  ac  tragemalis 
inslructuQi,  tradebant  alicni  Rabbino,  qai  cum  dednoat  In  scholam :  hie  ernn  ora  poUii 
eul  opertiim  ad  Prteoeptorem  ducehat,  a  quo  literas  ooguoscere  discebat,  iUeotaa  suavi- 
tale  deliciarum  iUarum,  et  ^c  reducebatur  ad  matrem  suam.''  The  Rabbi's  cloak  wag 
spread  over  the  child  to  teach  him  modesty.  The  honey  and  honey-cakes  ^mbolized 
such  passages  as  Dent,  xsrii.  13.    Cant  iv.  11.    Ps.  xLx.  10. 

>  2  Cor.  V.  IB.  '  Acta  i.  (i, 
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one  likely  to  upliold  tlic  lioiiOQi  of  tlie  law  against  tlie  ?jalf-infidel  li.acliiiig 
of  the  day.  But  the  time  was  drawing  near,  when  bis  training  was  to 
become  more  exact  and  syateuialie.  He  was  destmed  for  the  school  of 
Jerusalem.  The  educational  maxim  of  the  Jews,  at  a  later  period,  was  aa 
follows  :— "  At  five  years  of  age,  let  children  begin  tiie  Scripture  ;  at  ten, 
the  MTisehna  ;  at  thirteen,  let  them  be  subjects  of  the  law.'"  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  general  practice  was  very  different  before  the 
floating  maxims  of  the  great  doctors  were  brought  together  in  the  Miscbna. 
It  may  therefore  be  concluded,  with  a  strong  degree  of  probability,  that 
Saul  was  sent  to  the  Holy  City  °  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirteen. 
Had  it  been  later  than  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  could  hardly  ha^e  said  that 
he  had  been  "  brought  up  "  =  in  Jerusalem. 

The  first  time  any  one  leaves  the  land  of  his  birth  to  viat  a  foreign  and 
distant  country,  is  an  important  epoch  in  his  life.  In  the  case  of  one  who 
has  taken  this  first  journey  at  an  early  age,  and  whose  character  is  enthu- 
siastic and  susceptible  of  lively  impressions  from  without,  this  epoch  is 
usually  remembered  with  peculiar  distinctness.  But  when  the  country 
which  is  thus  visited  has  furnished  the  imagery  for  the  dreams  of  child- 
hood, and  is  felt  to  be  more  truly  the  young  ti'aveller's  home  than  the  land 
he  is  leaving,  then  the  journey  assumes  the  sacred  character  of  a  pilgrim- 
i^.  The  nearest  parallel  which  can  be  found  to  the  visits  of  the  scat- 
tered Jews  to  Jerusalem,  is  in  the  periodical  expedition  of  the  Mabomedan 
pilgrims  to  the  sanctuary  at  Mecca.  Nor  is  there  anything  which  ought 
to  shock  the  mind  in  such  a  comparison ;  for  that  localising  spirit  was  the 
same  thing  to  the  Jews  mider  the  highest  sanction,  which  it  is  to  the  Ma- 
homedans  throi^h  the  memory  of  a  prophet  who  was  the  enemy  and  not 

1  Quoted  by  Tholuck  from  Uie  Miscima,  Pirke  Avoth,  cb.  v.  §  21.  We  learn  from 
Buxtorf  that  at  13  tiiere  was  a  coremouy  somethiug  like  Christian  ooiifii'mation.  The 
boy  waa  then  called  nis)a  13— "Filius  Pneoepti:"  and  tbe  father  dcr.lared  iu  the 
presence  of  the  Jews  tlmt  Ms  sob  fully  understooil  the  Law,  and  was  fully  responable 
for  his  dna.    Syn.  Jnd.  Mi. 

'  See  Tholnclt's  excellent  remarks  on  the  early  life  of  the  Apostle,  in  the  Studiea 
vnd  Sritikat,  v6L  viiL  pp.  36i-393,  or  la  the  English  translation  in  Clark's  Biblical 
Cabinet,  No.  28 ;  and  separately  in  his  series  of  Tracts,  Na  38.  As  Olshaosen  remarta. 
Acta  ssvi.  i.—"  My  manner  of  life  from  my  youth,  which  was  at  the  first  (lin-'  dpxvv) 
among  nune  own  nation  at  Jerusalem,  know  all  the  Jews,  which  knew  me  from  the 
lieginnlng  (fivadm," — Impliea  that  he  came  from  Tarsus  at  an  early  age. 

5  'AvaTeBpait/itvo^.  Acts  xxii.  3.  Cave  assumes  that  '•  in  his  youth  he  was  brought 
np  in  the  schools  of  Tarsus,  fully  Inatracted  in  all  the  liheral  arts  and  seiencoa,  whereby 
he  became  admirably  acquainted  with  foreign  Mid  estemal  authors"  (i.  i)  •  and  that 
it  was  after  having  "  run  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  laid  the  sotb 
fonndaHons  of ■  human  learning  at  Tarsns"  (i.  5),tliat  he  was  eent  to  EtndytheLaw 
under  Gamaliel.  So  Lardner  seems  fo  thint.  Hist  of  (he  Ap.  and  Ev.  ch.  si.  Hem- 
ien  is  of  opinion  that,  though  as  a  Jew  and  a  PhariEee  he  would  not  be  educated  in  the 
teathen  schools  of  Tarsus,  he  did  not  go  to  Jerusalem  to  he  trained  under  Gamaliel  Mil 
about  the  age  of  thirty,  and  after  the  ascension  of  Christ    Der  Apostel  PaoluB,  p  +-8. 
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the  forenmiier  of  Christ.  As  the  disciples  of  Islam  may  be  seen,  at  stated 
seasons,  flocking  towards  Cairo  or  Damascus,  the  meeting-places  of  the 
African  and  Asiatic  caravans, — so  Saul  liarl  often  seen  the  Hebrew  pil- 
grims from  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  come  down  throngh  the  passes  of 
the  mountains,  and  join  others  at  Tarsus  who  were  bound  for  Jerusalem. 
They  returned  when  the  festivals  were  oyer ;  and  he  heard  them  talk  of 
t!ie  Holy  City,  of  Herod  and  the  New  Temple,  and  of  the  great  teachers 
and  doctors  of  the  law.  And  at  length  Saul  himself  was  to  go, — to  see 
the  land  of  promise  and  the  city  of  David,  and  grow  up  a  Ipamed  Kabbi 
"  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel." 


AA'ith  bis  father,  or  under  the  care  of  some  other  friend  oider  thau 
himself,  lie  kft  Tarsus  and  went  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  probable  that 
they  travelled  by  the  long  and  laborious  land-joaraey  which  leads  from 
the  Cilician  plaia  through  the  defiles  of  Mount  Amanns  to  Antioch,  and 
thence  along  the  rugged  Phcenician  shore  throngh  Tyre  and  Sidon  to 
Judtsa.  The  Jews,  when  they  went  to  the  festivals,  or  to  carry  contribu- 
tions, like  the  Mahompdans  of  modtrn  days,  would  follow  the  lines  of  nat- 
ural traffic  l'  and  now  that  the  Eastern  Sea  had  been  ckared  of  its 
phates,  the  obvious  coui'ae  would  be  to  travel  by  water.  The  Jew, 
thoagh  merchants,  were  not  seamen.  We  may  imagine  Saul,  therefore, 
uetlaiig  sail  from  the  Cjdnns  on  his  first  voyage,  in  some  Phojnician  trader, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  gods  of  Tyre ;  or  m  company  with  Greek  mar- 
iners, in  a  vessel  adorned  with  some  mythological  emblem,  like  thai  Alex- 
andrian corn-ship  which  snbsequently  brought  Mm  to  Italy,  "  whose  sign 
was  Castor  and  Pollux."'  Gradually  they  lost  sight  of  Taurus,  and  the 
heights  of  Lebanon  came  into  view.  The  one  had  sheltered  his  early 
iome,  but  the  other  had  been  a  familiar  form  to  his  Jewish  forefathers. 

i  From  ihe  British  Maseum.  It  may  be  obseiTCd  that  this  coin  illustrates  tUe  mode 
of  Btrengtliening  sails  by  rope-bands,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Smith's  important  work  on  the 
"Voyage  and  Sbipwrect  of  St.  Pan!.    ISW    p.  163. 

•  III  1820,  Abd-el-KMer  went  with  his  father  on  board  a  French  brig  to  Alexandriai 
on  their  way  to  Mecca.    See  M.  Bareste's  Memoir  of  the  es-Emu' ;  Paris,  18i8. 

3  Aotsxssiii.  11. 
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How  histories  would  crowd  into  his  miud  aa  the  vessel  moved  on  ovei  the 
waves,  and  he  gaiied  upon  t!ie  furrowed  flanks  of  the  great  Hebrew  moua- 
tMn !  Had  the  voyo.ge  been  taken  fifty  years  earlier,  the  vessel  would 
probably  have  been  bound  for  Ptolemais,  which  still  bore  the  name  of  the 
Greek  kings  of  Egypt ; '  but  in  the  reign  of  Angastua  or  Tiberius,  it  is 
more  likely  that  she  sailed  round  the  headland  of  Carmel,  and  came  to 
anchor  in  tie  new  harbour  of  Cffisarea, — the  handsome  city  which  Herod 
Lad  rebuilt,  and  named  in  honour  of  the  Emperor. 

To  imagiue  incidents  when  none  are  recorded,  and  confidently  lay  down 
ti  route  without  any  authority,  would  ba  inexcusable  iu  writing  on  this 
subject.  Bat  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  Hebrew  boy  on  his  first  visit  to 
the  Holy  Land,  is  neither  difficult  nor  blamable.  During  this  journey 
Saul  had  around  him  a  different  scenery  and  different  cultivation  from 
what  he  had  been  accustomed  to, — not  a  river,  and  a  wide  plain  covered 
with  harvests  of  corn,  but  a  snccessiou  of  hills  aad  vallies,  with  terraced 
vineyards  watered  by  artificial  irrigation.  If  it  was  the  time  of  a  festival, 
many  pilgi-ims  were  moving  in  the  same  direction,  with  music  and  songs  of 
Zion.  The  ordinai7  road  would  probably  be  that  mentioned  in  the  Acts, 
which  led  from  CKsaiea  through  the  town  of  Antipatris  (ssiii.  31),  Bat 
neither  of  these  places  wonld  possess  much  interest  for  a  "  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews."  The  one  was  associated  witli  the  thoughts  of  the  Romans  and 
of  modern  times ;  the  other  had  been  built  by  Herod  in  memory  of  Anti- 
pater,  his  Idumean  father.  But  objects  were  not  wanting  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  a  child  of  Benjamin.  Those  fai'  hill-tops  on  the  left  were  closo 
upon  Mount  Gilboa,  even  if  the  very  pla<M  could  not  be  seen  where  "the 
Plijlistines  fought  against  Israel . . .  and  the  battle  went  sore  agamst 
Saul .  .  .  and  he  fell  on  his  sword  .  .  .  and  died,  and  his  three  sons,  and  hia 
armour-bearer,  and  all  his  men,  that  same  day  together." "  After  passing 
through  the  lots  of  the  tribes  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  the  traveller  from 
Ctesarea  came  to  the  borders  of  Benjamin.  The  children  of  Rachel  were 
together  in  Canaan  as  they  had  been  in  the  desert.  The  lot  of  Benjamin 
was  entered  near  Bethel,  memorable  for  the  piety  of  Jacob,  the  songs  of 
Deborah,  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  zeal  of  Josiah.'  Onward  a  short 
distance  was  Gibeah,  the  home  of  Saul  when  he  was  anointed  King,'  and 
the  scene  of  the  crime  and  desolation  of  the  tribe,  which  made  it  tlie 
smallest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.'  Might  it  not  be  too  truly  paid  concerning 
the  Israelites  even  of  that  period  :  "They  have  deeply  corrupted  them- 
selves, as  in  the  days  of  Gibeah ;  therefore  the  Lord  will  remember  their 
iniiiuity,  He  will  visit  their  sins  "  ? '  At  a  later  stage  of  his  life,  such 
thooghts  of  the  unbelief  and  iniquity  of  Israel  accompanied  St.   Paul 

'  See.  for  instance,  I  Mac  v.  15.    k.  1.  '1  Sam.  xxxi.  1-6. 

s  Gen.  xsviiL    Judg.  iv.  5.     1  Kings  nl  39.    3  Kings  xsilL  15. 

*  1  Sam.  s.  26     xv.  34.  s  Judges  is.  43,  &c.  =  Hoeea  ix.  9 
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wlierever  he  went.  At  tlie  early  age  of  twelve  years,  all  Iiis  entlmsiasm 
could  find  an  adequate  object  in  the  earthly  Jerusalem  ;  the  first  yiew  of 
which  would  be  descried  about  this  part  of  the  journey.  From  the  time 
when  the  line  of  the  city  wall  was  seen,  all  else  was  forgotten.  The  further 
border  of  Benjamin  was  ahnost  reached.  The  Rabbis  siud  that  the  bound- 
ary liue  of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  the  two  faithful  tribes,  passed  through 
tlie  Temple.'  And  this  City  and  Temple  was  the  common  sanctuary  of 
all  Israelites.  "Thither  the  tribes  go  up,  even  the  tribes  of  the  Lord  ;  to 
testify  unto  Israel,  to  give  tlianks  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Tliere  is 
little  Benjamin  their  ruler,  and  the  princeB  of  Judah  tlieir  couiicii,  the 
princes  of  Zebulon  and  the  princes  of  Kephthali :  for  there  ia  the  seat  of 
judgment,  even  the  seat  of  the  house  of  David."  And  now  the  Temple's 
glittering  roof  was  seen,  with  the  buildings  of  Zion  crowninj,  the  eminence 
above  it,  and  the  ridge  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  rising  high  over  all.  And 
now  the  city  gate  was  passed,  witli  that  thrill  of  the  heart  winch  none  but 
a  Jew  could  know.  "  Our  feet  stand  within  thy  gates,  0  Jerusalem.  0 
pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  :  they  shall  prosper  that  loye  thee.  Peace 
he  within  thy  walls  :  and  plenteousness  within  thy  palaces.  0  God,  won- 
derful art  thou  in  thy  holy  places  :  even  the  God  of  Israel.  He  will  give 
strength  and  power  unto  His  people.    Blessed  be  God." ' 

And  now  that  this  young  enthusiastic  Jew  is  come  into  the  land  of  Lis 
forefathers,  and  is  about  to  receive  his  education  in  the  schools  of  the  Holy 
City,  we  may  pause  to  give  some  description  of  the  state  of  Judsa  aad 
Jerusalem.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  tlie  exact  date  of  his 
arrival,  but  we  know  tlie  general  features  of  the  period  j  and  we  can  easily 
form  to  ourselves  some  idea  of  the  political  and  religious  condition  of  Pal- 
estine. 

Herod  was  now  dead.  The  tyrant  had  been  called  to  his  last  account ; 
and  that  eventful  reign,  which  had  destroyed  the  nationality  of  the  Jews, 
while  it  maintained  their  apparent  independence,  was  over.  It  is  most 
likely  that  Arehelaus  also  had  ceased  to  govern,  and  was  already  iu  exile. 
His  accession  ,to  power  had  been  attended  with  dreadful  fighting  in  the 
streets,  with  bloodshed  at  sacred  festivals,  and  with  wholesale  ci'ucifixions : 
his  reign  of  ten  yeare  was  one  continued  season  of  disorder  and  discontent ; 
and,  at  last,  he  was  banished  to  Yienna  on  the  Rhone,  that  Judsea  might 
be  formally  coustituted  into  a  Roman  province.^     We  suppose  Saul  to 

■  "  Sanedrm  (ad  ptogam  templi  auatralem)  in  parts  sen  portlone  Jutlie,  et  divhia 
pwesenliB  (eeu  ocdilenialia  templi  pars)  in  povtione  ISenjaialn." — Gemara  Balsjlouia 
Rd  tit.  Zebnohim,  cap.  6.  foL  Si.  b.  See  Seidell  do  Synedriia  Helnxeocura,  n.  sv.  4 
(Seldeni  Opera,  172e,  voL  i.  f.  1545). 

*  fee  Ps.  liviil.  and  03siL 

>  "While  the  question  of  Baooesdon  was  penaing,  tlie  Eoman  eolOlera  under  Sabinua 
haA  a  desperate  coniiict  with  the  Jews  j  flgiiting  and  BacriBeIng  went  on  together. 
Varn3,  tlie  governor  of  Syria,  marciied  from  Antioeli  to  Jenisalem,  and  2000  Jemswev* 
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have  come  from  Tarsus  to  Jerusalem  when  one  of  the  four  governors,  who 
precedei3  Pontius  Pilate,  was  m  power,— either  Coponins,  or  Marcus  Am- 
bivius,  or  Annius  Rufus,  or  Valerius  Gratus.  The  governor  readed  m  the 
town  of  Cfesarea.  Soldiers  were  quartered  there  and  at  Jerusalem,  and 
throughout  Judsea,  wherever  the  turbulence  of  the  people  made  garrisons 
necessary.  Centurions  were  in  the  conntry  towns  ; '  soldiers  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan.'  There  was  no  longer  the  semblance  of  independence.  The 
reyolution,  of  which  Herod  had  sown  the  seeds,  now  came  to  maturity. 
The  only  change  since  his  death  in  the  ippearince  of  the  country  was  that 
everything  became  more  Roman  thin  before  Kflman  money  was  current 
In  tie  mark  ta  Roman  nords  were  mcorpoiatid  in  the  popular  language. 
Eomin  buildings  were  conspicuous  in  ail  the  tow  ns.  Even  those  two  inde- 
pendent piiiicipahties  which  tTvo  sons  of  Herod  governed,  between  the 
province  ot  JudiBJ  ^nd  Syria  exhibit  i3  all  the  general  character  of  the 
epoch  Philip  the  tetrarch  of  Qaulo- 
mtis  c  died  Bethsaida,  on  the  north 
of  thp  lake  of  Geanesareth,  by  the 
n  jme  of  Julias,  in  honour  of  the  family 
w]  o  reigned  at  Rome.  Antipas,  the 
tetiaich  of  Galilee,  hmlt  Tiberias  on 
the  aouth  of  the  same  lake,  in  honour 
ot  the  emperor  who  aboat  this  time 
(i  D  14)  succeeded  his  illustrious 
sti  p  father 

These  political  changes  had  been 
atteMed  with  a  gradual  alteration  in 
the  national  feelings  of  the  Jews  with 
le^ard  to  their  religion.  That  the 
sentiment  of  political  nationality  was 
not  estingnished  was  proved  too  well 
by  ill  the  horrors  of  Vespasian's  and 
Hadrians  reigns  ;  but  there  was  a 
firowin^  ttndency  to  cling  rather  to 
then-  law  and  religion  as  the  centre 
of  then  nnity.  The  great  conquests 
■..acMra  mif  ^j.  ^-^^  Jieath'en  powers  may  have  been 

OTPCifleiL  The  Herodiaii  family,  after  their  father's  fieath,  had  gone  to  Eome,  where 
AugQBtua  recelrea  them  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  Archelaua  bail  never  the  title  of 
king,  tliough  his  faUier  had  deslreii  it, 

'  Lnke  vii.  1-10.       '  '  i-'^e  iii,  14. 

'  Statue  of  Tiberius,  from  the  "  Masfe  dea  Antiques,"  voL  iL  (Bouilloa,  Paris.)  The 
rtatue  is  in  the  Louvre.  We  cannot  look  upon  the  portrait  of  Tiboriaa  wilhoat  deep 
interest,  when  we  remember  bow  it  must  Lave  been  engraven  on  the  mind  of  St.  Paul, 
who  would  see  it  heforo  him  wherever  he  went,  till  It  was  replaced  by  those  of  Caligula 
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intended  by  Dirini!  ProTidence  to  prepare  this  change  in  the  Jowisb 
minil.  Even  under  the  Maccabees,  the  Idea  of  the  state  began  to  give 
place,  in  Eome  degree,  to  the  idea  of  religious  life.'  Under  Herod,  the  old 
unity  was  utterly  broken  to  pieces.  The  high  priests  were  set  up  and  put 
down  at  bis  caprice ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  still 
more  abri(%ed ;  and  high  priests  were  raised  and  deposed,  as  the  Chris- 
tian patriarchs  of  Constantinople  have  for  some  ages  been  raised  and 
deposed  by  the  Saltan  :  so  that  it  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
ascertain  who  was  high  priest  at  Jemsalem  in  any  given  year  at  this 
period,'  Thus  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  turned  more  and  more  towards  the 
fulfihnent  of  Prophecy, — to  the  praetiee  of  Ueligion,— to  the  iuteqweta- 
tion  of  the  Law.  All  else  was  now  hopeless.  The  Pharisees,  the  Scribes, 
and  the  Lawyers  were  growiag  into  a  more  important  body  even  than  the 
Priests  and  the  Levites  •'  and  that  system  of  "Rabbinism"  was  begimiing, 
"  which,  supplanting  the  original  religion  of  the  Jews,  became,  after  the 
rain  of  the  Temple  and  the  extinction  of  the  public  worship,  a  new  bond  of 
national  union,  the  great  distinctiTe  feature  in  the  ciiaracter  of  modern 
Judaism." ' 

The  Apostolic  age  was  remarkable  for  the  growth  of  learned  Rabbin 
ical  schools  ;  but  of  these  the  most  eminent  were  the  rival  schools  of  Hillel 
and  Schammai.  These  sages  of  the  law  were  s^wken  of  by  the  Jews,  and 
their  proverbs  quoted,  as  the  seven  wise  men  were  quoted  by  the  Greeks. 
Their  traditional  systems  run  through  all  the  Talraudical  writings,  as  the 
doctrines  of  the  Scotists  and  Thomists  run  through  the  Middle  Ages.' 
Both  were  Phai'isaic  schools :  but  the  former  upheld  the  honour  of  tradi- 
tion as  even  superior  to  the  law  ;  the  latter  despised  the  traditionists  when 
they  clashed  with  Moses.  The  antagonism  between  them  was  so  great, 
that  it  was  said  tliat  "  Elijah  the  Tishbite  would  never  be  able  to  recon- 
cile the  disciples  of  HiUcl  and  Schammai." 

Of  these  two  schools,  that  of  Hillel  was  by  far  the  most  influential  in 

and  Claudina.  The  image  of  the  emperor  was  at  tliat  tLrae  the  object  of  religious  ruv- 
ereiioe :  the  emppror  was  a  deity  on  earth  (Dis  seqna  polestaa.  Juv.  iv.  71)  |  and  the 
woTBMp  pdd  to  him  was  a  real  worship  (sec  Merlrale's  Life  of  Aognstus,  p.  159).  It 
is  a  striking  thought,  that  in  those  times  (setting  aeide  effete  forma  of  religion),  the 
only  two  genuine  worships  in  the  civilised  world  ivere  (he  worship  of  a  Tiberius  or  ft 
Clandius  on  the  one  liand,  and  the  worship  of  Christ  oa  the  other. 

1  Tiie  Jewish  writer,  Jost,  seems  to  apeak  too  strongly  of  this  change  See  the  early 
part  of  Ihc  second  volume  of  his  Allg.  Gesch.  des  Isr.  Volks. 

'  Soo  Acls  xxiii.  5. 

3  In  earlier  periods  of  Jewish  history,  the  prophets  seem  often  to  have  boon  a  more 
inflnontlal  body  than  the  priests.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  do  not  read  of  "  Sohools  of 
the  Prophets  "  ic  any  of  the  Letltical  citlee.  In  these  schools,  some  ivere  Levites,  bm 
Samuel ;  some  holougecl  to  the  other  tribes,  as  Sanl  and  DaYiA. 

t  Miiraan's  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  iii.  p.  100. 

s  See  Prideaux's  Connection,  part  II.  prcf.  p.  12,  asd  the  begincing  of  book  viii. 
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its  own  day,  aud  its  diicisions  have  been  held  authoritative  by  the  gi'cater 
number  of  later  Rabbis,  The  most  eminent  ornament  of  this,  school  was 
Gamaliel,'  whose  fame  is  eelebratcd  in  the  Talmud.  Hillel  was  the  father 
of  Simeon,  andSimeon  the  liither  of  Giimaliel  It  has  been  imagined  by 
some  that  Simeon  was  the  same  old  man  who  took  the  infant  Saviour  ja 
hii  arms,  and  pronounced  the  Nwac  Divdltis.'  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  this  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  Gamaliel  was  the 
same  who  wisely  pleaded  the  cause  of  St.  Peter  and  the  other  Apostles,' 
and  who  had  previously  educated  the  future  Apostle,  St.  Paul.'  Hia 
learning  was  so  eminent,  and  his  character  so  revererl,  that  he  if.  one  of  the 
sevea  who  iiloae  among  Jewish  doctors  have  been  honoured  with  the  title 
of  "Rabban.""  As  Aquinas,  among  the  schoolmen,  was  called  Doctor 
Angdims,  and  Bonavcntura  Doctor  SerapMcus,  so  Gamaliel  was  called  the 
"Beauty  of  the  Law;"  aud  it  is  a  saying  of  the  Talmud,  that  "since 
Rabban  Gamaliel  died,  the  glory  of  the  law  has  ceased."  He  was  a 
Pharisee  ;  but  anecdotes '  are  told  of  Mm,  v,  hich  show  that  he  was  not 
trammelled  by  the  narrow  bigotry  of  the  sect.  He  had  no  antijiathj  to 
the  Greek  learning.  He  rose  above  the  prejudices  of  hia  party.  Our  im- 
pulse is  to  class  Mm  with  the  best  of  the  Pharisees,  like  Nicodcmus  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathiea,  Candour  and  wisdom  seem  to  have  been  the 
features  of  his  character ;  and  this  agrees  with  what  we  read  of  him  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,'  that  he  was  "  hud  in  reputation  of  all  the  people," 
and  with  his  honest  and  intellig-ent  alignment  when  Peter  was  brought 
before  the  Council.  It  has  been  imagined  by  some  that  he  became  a 
Christian  :  *  and  why  he  did  not  become  so  is  known  only  to  Him  who 
understands  the  secret.*  of  the  human  heart.  JBut.h.e, hyed  and^dig:^  a 
Jew  ;  and  a  well-known  piuyer  against  Clu:istiau  heretics  was  composed  or 

'  For  Gamaliel,  see  LigMfoot  on  Acta  v.  34  (both  in  the  Commentari/  and  the 
Uebrtm  and  Talmudical  Exercitations);  also  on  Matt  siU.  2. 

'  Luke  il.  25-35.  "  Acta  v.  3t-40.  *  Acts  xsii.  3. 

«  This  title  la  tlie  same  as  "  Babhoiii "  addressed  to  oar  Lord  by  Mary  Magdalene. 

'  He  bathed  once  at  PtolemtuB  in  an  ajjartment  where  a  statue  was  erected  to  a 
heathen  goddess ;  and  being  asked  how  he  could  reconcile  this  with  the  Jewish  law,  he 
replied,  Uiat  the  bath  was  tiiere  before  the  statue ;  that  the  bath  was  not  made  for  Ihe 
goddess,  but  the  statue  for  the  bath.    Tholuck,  Eng.  Transl.  p.  17. 

'  Acts  r.  34.  Yet  Nicodemns  aod  Joseph  declared  themselves  the  ft'iends  of  Christ, 
which  Gamaliel  never  did.  And  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  a  violent  persccuUir 
imong  the  pupils  of  a  really  oandid  and  unprojudicefl  man.  Sehrader  taa  an  indignant 
chapter  against  Gamaliel,  and  especially  against  the  "  uT-ihristian  "  eeatiment  that  th« 
truth  of  a  religion  is  to  be  tested  by  its  success.    Der  Apostcl  Paulna,  vol.  ii.  di.  5. 

8  In  the  Clementine  Recognitions  (L  65),  Clement  is  made  to  say, — ■■  Laltiiter  &alcc 
oostcr  erat  in  fide,  sod  consilio  nostro  inter  eos  erat ;"  and  the  plan  is  more  fullv  staled 
In  the  next  section  (66).  Cotelerius  says  in  a  nolo ;  "  Vulpinna  hoc  consilium  Apos- 
toUs  indigniun  est.  Decepit  tamen  Bedam  Fseudo-Clcmene  Rufiai.  At  non  ego 
credulus  illis."  See  Bcde  on  Acte  v.  34,  and  Retract  ibid. ;  and  compare  Lightfoofs 
Comm.    The  storj  is  adopted  by  Baronius '  see  Uie  notes  ia  next  Chapter. 
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sanctioned  by  him.'  He  died  eighteen  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,"  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  shipwreck  at  Malta,  and  was  bur 
ied  with  great  honour.  Another  of  bis  pupils,  Onkeloa,  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  Targnm,  raised  to  him  such  a  funeraJ-pile  of  rich  materials  as 
had  never  been  knowu,  except  at  the  burial  of  a  kiug. 

If  we  were  briefly  to  specify  the  three  effects  which  the  teaching  and 
example  of  Gamaliel  may  be  supposed  to  have  produced  on  tlie  mind  of 
St.  Paul,  they  would  be  as  foEows :— candour  and  honesty  of  judgment, — 
a  wilhngnesa  to  study  and  make  nse  of  Greek  authors, — and  a  keen  and 
watchful  enthndasin  for  the  Jewish  law.  We  shall  see  these  traits  of 
character  soon  cscmplifieii  iu  his  life.  But  it  is  tmio  that  we  should 
inquire  into  the  manner  of  communicating  instruction,  and  learn  something 
concerning  the  places  where  instruction  was  commmiicated,  in  the  schools 
of  Jerusalem. 

Until  the  formation  of  the  later  Rabbinical  colleges,  which  flourished 
after  the  Jews  were  driven  from  Jerusalem,  the  instruction  in  the  divinity 
schools  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  oral.  There  was  a  prejudice  against 
the  nse  of  any  book  except  the  Sacred  Writmgs.  The  system  was  one  of 
Scriptural  Exegesis.'  Josephus  remarks,  at  the  close  of  his  Antiquities,' 
that  the  one  thing  most  prized  by  his  countrymen  was  power  in  the  expo- 
ation  of  Scripture.  "  They  give  to  that  man,"  he  says,  "  the  testimony  of 
being  a  wise  man,  who  is  fully  acquainted  witli  our  laws,  and  is  able  to 
interpi-et  their  meaning,"  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  from  our  som'ces 
of  information,  the  method  of  instruction  was  something  of  this  kind.*  At 
the  meetings  of  learned  men,  some  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  was  taken 
as  a  text,  or  some  topic  for  discussion  propounded  in  Hebrew,  translated 
into  the  vernacular  tongue  by  means  of  a  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  made 
the  subject  of  commentary  :  various  interpretations  were  given  :  aphorisms 
were  propouuded  ;  allegories  suggested  :  and  the  opinions  of  ancient  doc- 

1  Ligliffoot'3  Exeroitations  on  Acts  v,  3i.  OUio'a  Lezlcon  Rabbioicum,  aub  voc 
Gamaliel,  The  prayer  is  ^ven  in  Mr.  Horne'a  Introduction  to  tJie  Scriptures,  Stti  ed. 
vol.  ill  p.  2G1,  as  follows ;  "  Let  there  be  no  hope  to  them  who  apostatise  from  the  (rue 
religion ;  and  let  heretics,  how  muny  soever  they  be,  all  perish  as  in  a  moment.  And 
let  the  kingdom  of  pride  be  speeflUy  rooted  out  and  broken  in  our  days.  Blessed  arl 
thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  who  destroyest  the  wicked,  and  bringest  down  the  proud." 
This  prayer  is  attributed  by  some  to  "  Samuel  the  Little,"  who  lived  in  Hie  time  of 
Gamaliel,  There  is  a  Etory  that  this  Samuel  the  Little  n-fls  the  Apostle  Paul  himself, 
"Panlua"  meaning  "little,"  and  "Samuel"  being  conti'aoted  into  "Saul."  See 
Basnage,  hk,  iii.  ch,  i.  §§  12, 13. 

*  His  son  Simeon,  who  sacceedcd  Um  as  president  of  the  Council,  pcriBlicd  in  the 
rains  of  the  city,    Lightf,  Exer«,  as  above, 

'  See  the  remorlis  on  this  sulgoct  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  volume  of  Jost'g 
Allg-  Gesch.  dra  Isr.  Volks. 
<  sx.  n.  1. 

*  See  Jost  as  above  ;  and  Dr.  KItto's  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  iii'l, '  Schools' 
Bud  "  Synagogues." 
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tors  qiiotcd  and  discussed.  At  tlicse  discussions  the  jomiger  students 
were  present,  to  listen  or  to  eiiquii'e, — or,  in  tlie  sacred  words  of  St,  Luke, 
"  both  hearing  them  and  asking  them  qaestions  : "  for  it  was  a  peculiarity 
of  the  Jewish  schools,  that  the  papil  was  encoaraged  to  catechize  the 
teacher.  Contradictory  opinions  were  expressed,  with  the  utmost  freedom. 
'ITiis  is  evident  from  a  cursory  examination  of  the  Talmud,  which  ^ves  us 
the  best  notions  of  the  scholastic  disputes  of  the  Jews.  This  remarkable 
body  of  Rabbinical  jurisprudence  has  been  compared  to  the  Roman  body 
of  civil  law  :  but  in  one  respect  it  might  su  a  b  mpa  ison  with 

our  own  English  common  law,  in  tliat  it  la  ft  ast  a  m  at  on  of  Taiious 
ajid  often   inconsistent  precedents ;  the         im  ns   vhich  it 

contains,  shew  very  plainly  that  the  J  w  h  rs  mu     often  have 

been  occupied  with  the  most  frivolous  q  n        h       h      m  nt,  anise, 

and  cummin"  were  eagerly  discussed,  whde  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law  "  were  neglected  :— but  we  should  not  be  justified  in  passing  a  hasty 
judgment  on  ancient  volumes,  which  are  full  of  acknowledged  difficulties 
What  we  read  of  the  system  of  the  Cabbala  has  often  the  appearance  of 
unintelligible  jargon  :  but  in  all  ages  it  has  been  true  that "  the  words  of  the 
wise  are  as  goads,  and  as  nai!s  fastened  by  the  masters  of  assemblies.'" 
If  we  could  look  back  on  the  assembhes  of  the  Rabbis  of  Jerusalem,  with 
Gramaliel  in  the  midst,  and  Saul  among  the  younger  speakers,  it  is  possible 
that  the  scene  would  be  as  strange  and  as  different  from  a  place  of  modern 
edncation,  as  the  schools  now  seen  by  travellers  in  the  East  differ  from 
contemporary  schools  in  England.  But  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
walks  of  Plato  in  the  Academy,  or  the  lectures  of  Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum, 
It  is  certain  that  these  free  and  public  discussions  of  the  Jews  tended  to 
create  a  high  degree  of  general  intelligence  among  the  people  ;  that  the 
students  were  trained  there  in  a  system  of  excellent  dialectics ;  that  they 
learnt  to  express  themselves  in  a  rapid  and  sententious  style,  often  with 
much  poetical  feeling ;  and  acquired  an  admirable  acquamtance  with  the 
words  of  the  ancient  Scriptures.' 

'TTlgsC"'' Assemblies  of  the  Wise"  were  possibly  a  continuation  of  the 
"  Schools  of  the  Prophets,"  which  are  mentioned  in  the  historical  books  of 
ilie  Old  Testament.  "Whereyer  the  earlier  meetings  were  held,  whether  at 
the  gate  of  the  city,  or  in  some  more  secluded  place,  we  read  of  no  build- 
ings for  purposes  of  worship  or  instruction  before  the  Captivity.  During 
ttiftt  melancholy  period,  when  they  mourned  over  their  separation  from  the 

■  Eccles.  xil  II. 

'  Many  details  are  brought  together  hy  Meuchen,  De  Soholia  Hehiteomm,  In  hig 
-  Noyaia  Testamentimi  ex  Talmude  illustratam."  It  seome  that  half-yearly  esaminatioM 
•riiTB  beld  on  four  sabbaths  of  tlie  monlhs  Adai'  and  Elu!  (Pebruaryand  August),  wheo 
i.je  scholwa  maile  reoitatioas  and  were  promoted  ;  the  punishmenla  were,  confinement 
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Temple,  the  neoessity  of  assemblies  must  tave  been  deeply  felt,  for  UEiited 
prayer  and  mntual  exhortation,  for  the  singiag  of  tlie  "Songa  of  Zion," 
and  for  remembering  the  "  Word  of  tlie.  Lord."  Wheil  they  retnrned, 
the  pablic  reading  of  the  kw  became  a  practice  of  nniTeraal  interest  i 
and  from  this  period  we  must  date  the  erection  of  Sfoagogms'  in 
the  different  towns  of  Palestine.  So  that  St.  James  conid  say,  ia  the 
comicil  at  Jernsalem ;  "  Moses  of  old  time  liath  in  every  city  them  that 
preach  him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath  day." '  To  this 
later  period  the  14th  Psalm  may  be  referred,'  which  laments  over  "  the  bnra- 
ii^  of  all  the  synagogues  of  God  in  the  laad.""  These  buildmgs  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Josephns  in  any  of  the  earlier  passages  of  his  history.  But  in 
the  time  of  the  Apostles  we  have  the  fullest  evidence  that  they  existed  m 
ali  the  small  towns  in  Jada;a,  and  in  all  the  principal  cities  where  the  Jews 
were  dispersed  abroad.  It  seems  that  the  synagogues  often  consisted  of 
two  apartments,  one  for  prayer,  preaching,  and  the  offices  of  public  wor- 
ship ;  the  other  for  the  meetings  of  learned  men,  for  discussion  concerning 
questions  of  religion  and  discipline,  and  for  pnrposes  of  education.'  Thus 
the  Synagogues  and  the  Schook  cannot  be  considered  as  two  separate  sub- 
jects. No  douht  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  smaller  schools 
of  the  country  villages,  and  the  great  divinity  schools  of  Jerusalem.  The 
synagogue  which  was  built  by  the  Centurion  at  Capernaum'  was  no  doubt 
a  far  less  important  plaoe  than  those  synagogues  in  the  Holy  City,  where 
"the  Libertines,  and  Cyrenians,  and  Alesandiians,  with  those  of  Asia  and 

'  From  the  British  Museum.  The  beautiful  coins  of  Cyrece  shew  how  entirely  it 
w^  a  Greek  citj,  and  therefore  imply  that  its  Jews  were  Hellenistic,  like  thoEe  of 
Alexanflrla.    See  above,  p.  18,  note. 

'  See  Vitringa  de  Sjnagoga  Vetere,  especially  hk.  L  pt  2,  oh.  13.  Basuage  aaagng 
tbe  erection  of  synagogues  to  tbe  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Menseiien  says  tliat  schools 
irere  established  by  Ezra ;  but  he  gives  no  praof.  It  is  probable  that  tliey  were  nearly 
contemporaneous. 

3  Acts  ».  21. 

*  Sea  Ewald's  Poetische  Eiiolier  des  Alton  Buiides,  and  Tholack's  Pealmen  fur 
GeUtliche  und  Liileii,  Mr.  Phillips  considers  tiis  pealm  to  be  amply  prophetJo  of  tiie 
(Icstrnction  in  the  Roman  war ;  Psalms  in  Hcb.  and  Comm.  18i6. 

1  Pe.  IxsiT.  8. 

8  The  place  where  tJie  Jews  met  for  worship  was  called  riO!5fl  ti"i3'  ^s  apposed  to 
the  is-iiia  iina,  whore  leeturea  were  given.  The  tenn  Beth-Midrash  is  still  said  to  bo 
in  Poland  and  Gei-many  for  Hie  place  where  Jewish  lectures  are  given  on  the  law. 
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Ciii:ia,"  rose  up  as  one  man,  and  disputed  against  St.  Sttjiheu.'  We  have 
here  live  groups  of  foreign  Jews, — two  from  Africa,  two  from  "Western 
Asia,  and  oue  from  Europe  :  and  there  is  no  donbt  that  the  Isrnelites  of 
Syria,  Babylonia,  and  the  East  were  similarly  represented.  The  Eabbinl- 
cal  writers  say  that  there  were  480  synagogues  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  though 
this  must  be  an  exaggeration,  yet  no  doubt  all  shades  of  Hellenistic 
and  Aramaic  opiniona  found  a  home  in  the  common  metropolis.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  an  eager  and  enthnsiastic  student  could  have  hud  no  lack 
of  excitements  to  stimulate  his  rehgious  and  intellectual  activity,  if  he 
spent  the  years  of  Ha  youth  in  that  city  "  at  tlie  feet  of  Gamaliel." 

It  has  been  contended,  that  when  St.  Paul  said  he  was  "brought  up" 
in  Jerusalem,  "  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  he  meant  that  he  had  lived  at  the 
Babban's  house,  and  eaten  at  his  table.^  But  the  words  evidently  point 
to  the  castomary  posture  of  Jewish  Btudeuts  at  a  school.  There  is  a,  curi- 
ous passage  in  the  Talmud,  where  it  is  said,  that  "from  the  days  of  Moses 
to  Bjibban  Gamaliel,  they  stood  up  to  learn  the  Law  ;  but  when  Babban 
Gamaliel  died,  sickness  came  into  the  world,  and  they  sat  down  to  learn 
the  Law." '  We  need  not  atop  to  criticise  this  sentence,  and  it  is  not  eas"/ 
to  reconcile  it  with  other  authorities  on  the  same  subject.  "  To  sit  at  the 
feet  of  a  teacher  "  was  a  proverbial  expression  ;  as  when  Marj'  is  said  to 
have  "sat  at  Jesus'  feet  and  heard  His  word."  *  But  the  proverbial  expres- 
sion must  have  arisen  from  a  well-known  custom.  The  teacher  was  seated 
on  an  elevated  platform,  or  on  the  gromid,  and  the  pupils  ai'ouud  hun  oa 
low  seats  or  on  the  floor.  Maimonides  says ;— "  How  do  the  mastera 
teach  ?  Tho  doctor  sits  at  the  head,  and  the  disciples  around  him  like  a 
crown,  that  they  may  all  see  the  doctor  and  bear  liis  words.  Nor  is  the 
doctor  seated  on  a  seat,  and  the  disciples  on  the  ground  ;  but  all  are  on 
seats,  or  all  on  the  floor." "  St.  Ambrose  says,  in  his  Commentary  oa  the 
1st  Epistle  to  the  CorinthiaDS  (xiv.),  that  "it  is  the  tradition  of  the  eyna- 

'  Acta  vi.  9.  It  is  difficult  to  classify  Uie  synagogues  mentioned  in  this  passagB. 
Aq  "Alexandrian  Synagogue,"  built  Iiy  Alexandria,u  artisans  who  were  employed, 
about  the  Tempb,  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  See  Otiio's  Lesicon  Eabbinicum,  Mb 
voo.  Synagogtt.  We  have  ventured  below  to  use  the  phrase  "  Ciliclau  Sjnngogiie," 
wnieh  caanot  involve  any  serious  inaccuiwsy. 

'  Potitus,  aa  quoted  by  Vitringa,  p.  168. 

■  Tradunt  magistri  nostri ;  a  diebus  Moas  usque  ad  Eabban  Gamalielem  non  didioe- 
HJit  Lcgpm,msietante3;  vemra  a  quo  mortuus  est  Eabbau  Gamaliel,  desoenditmorbua 
in  muudum,  et  didicerunt  Legem  sedenl^B ;  atque  hoc  illud  est,  quod  fuuut :  a  quo 
tempore  Rabhon  Gamaliel  mortuus  est,  cesaaTit  Gloria  Legis.  Quoted  by  Vitringa.  p. 
167.    See  Light  foot  oa  Luke  ii.  46 ;  and  on  Matt,  xiii.  2. 

'  Luke  3.  39.     SSB  viiL  35. 

»  Quomodo  docere  Eoleut  Magistri  ?  Doctor  sedet  ad  Bummum,  et  discipuli  ilium 
ciKumcingunt  instar  corona,  ut  omnes  Dootorem  intueri  et  ip^us  verba  audire  possint 
Neque  sedet  Doctor  in  sedilL  et  disoipuli  ejus  in  solo,  aed  vel  onmeaBedent  in  teirS  vel 
aaines  iu  eedllibus.    Quoted  by  Yittin^,  p  l^O 
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g-.ip.'M  that  tlicy  sit  while  tliey  dispute ;  the  elders  iu  dignity  ou  bio-li 
chairs,  those  beneath  them  on  low  seats,  and  the  last  of  all  on  mats  upon 
the  pavement"  And  again  Philo  says,  that  the  children  of  the  Essenes 
sat  at  the  feet  of  the  masters,  who  interpreted  the  law,  and  explained  Itfi 
figurative  sense,'  And  the  same  thing  is  expressed  in  that  maxim  of  the 
Jews — "  Pla«e  thyself  in  the  dust  at  the  fei.t  of  the  »vlse."' 

In  this  posture  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  spent  his  schoolboy  days,  an 
eagei'  and  indefatigable  student.  "  He  that  giveth  his  mind  to  the  law  of 
the  Most  High,  and  is  occupied  in  the  meditation  thereof,  will  seek  oat 
tlie  wisdom  of  ali  fhe  ancient,  and  be  oecapiod  in  prophecies.  He  will 
keep  the  sayings  of  the  renowned  men  ;  and  wliere  subtle  parables  are,  he 
wUI  be  there  also.  He  will  seek  out  the  secrets  of  grave  sentences,  and 
be  conversant  iu  dark  parables.  He  shall  serve  among  great  men,  and 
appear  among  princes;  he  will  travel  through  strange  countries;  for  he 
hath  tried  the  good  and  the  evil  among  men,"  *  Snch  was  the  pattern 
proposed  to  himself  by  an  ardent  follower  of  the  Eabbis ;  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  Saul,  with  such  a  standard  before  him,  and  with  so  ardent  a 
temperament,  '"  made  progress  in  the  Jews'  religion  above  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  his  OT^n  nation,  being  more  exceedingly  zeaJons  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  Fathers."^  Intellectually,  his  mind  was  trdned  to  logical 
aenteness,  his  memory  became  well  stored  with  "  hard  sentences  of  old," 
and  he  acquired  the  facility  of  quick  and  apt  quotation  of  Scripture 
MoraUy,  he  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  requirements  of  the  Law  ;  and, 
while  he  led  a  carefnl  conscientious  life,  after  the  example  of  his  ancestors  ' 
fce  gradually  imbibed  the  spirit  of  a  fervent  perseeutmg  zeal.  Among  his 
fellow- students,  who  flocked  to  Jerusalem  from  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  from 
the  coasts  of  Greece  and  his  native  Cilicia,  he  was  known  and  held  in  high 
estimation  as  a  mmg  light  in  Israel.  And  if  we  may  draw  a  natural  in- 
ference from  another  sentence  of  the  letter  which  has  just  been  quoted,  he 
was  far  from  indifferent  to  the  praise  of  men.'  Students  of  the  law  were 
called  "  the  holy  people  ; "  and  we  know  one  occadon  when  it  was  said, 
"This  people  who  knoweth  not  the  Law  are  cnrsed.''^  And  we  can  im- 
'  Htec  traditio  sjnagoga;  est,  ut  sedeatea  disputent,  ECniores  dignitate  in  oattiedriB, 
eequentes  iu  subselliis,  novissimt  In  piivimento  siipt^  matias.  Amb.  Com.  in  I  Cor.  £: ;-. 
(Bade.  1567,  p.  284.) 

*  'Irpd  ^  ICii/it!  vsvofuarai,  xaff  ^v  tav  aWun  uvlxovrsc  Ipyuv,  sai  eli  Ispbo;  ifnt- 

lafl^foiiTQi,  iieTa  Koa/iov  tu8  n-poCTiiKoiTOf  IxovTcs  ik/JoanKiJf.  Mangey's  Philo.  ii.  p.  498. 

'  Sit  flomuB  taa,  couveiitua  sapleotuni  ot  pulverisa  te  in  pulvere  pedum  eorvm,  :i 
tibe  cum  ati  verba  eorum.    Pkke  Avoth.  cap.  1,  §  4,  quoted  by  Vitriuga,  p,  168. 

<  BcoleE,  xxxix.  1-4.  '  Gal.  i.  li.  "  3  Tim.  f.  3. 

'  Gal.  i.  10.     'Apri  -yilp  dvepiinrrK;  ntiBu  .  .  .  cl  yiip  In  dvBpii'n 

iToiilDt  oi«  dv  f/ii^v.     "Am  I  nou!  seeking  to  conciliate  men 5 

rttaye  (as  once  I  did)  to  please  men,  I  should  not  be  the  servant  of  Chribt." 

•  JoUn  vii.  49. 
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agiae  lnm  sa^  ii  ^  to  h  mself  witt  all  the  rising  pride  of  a  successfQl  Phari- 
Bee,  in  the  language  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom :  "  I  shall  haye  estimation 
among  the  multitude,  aud  honour  with  the  elders,  though  I  be  joung,  I 
shall  be  found  of  a  quick  conceit  in  judgment,  and  shall  he  admired  in  the 
sight  oT  great  men  When  I  hold  mj  tongnc,  they  shall  bide  my  leisare  ; 
and  when  I  speak,  they  shall  give  good  ear.  unto  me." ' 

While  thus  he  was  passing  through  tlie  busy  years  of  his  student-life, 
nursing  his  religious  enthusiasm  and  growing  in  sel&righti,ousneES,  others 
were  adrancing  towards  their  manhood,  not  for  from  Jerusalem,  of  whom 
then  he  knew  nothing,  but  for  whose  cause  he  was  destined  to  eoant  that 
loss  which  now  was  Ills  highest  gain."  There  was  one  at  Hebron,  the  son 
of  a  priest  "  of  the  course  of  Abia,"  who  was  soon  to  maJie  his  voice  heard 
throughout  Israel  as  the  preacher  of  repentance  ;  there  were  boys  by  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  mending  their  fathers'  nets,  who  were  hereafter  to  be  the 
teachers  of  the  World  ;  and  there  was  one,  at  Nazareth,  for  the  sake  of 
whose  iove — they,  and  Saul  himself,  and  thousands  of  faithful  hearts 
throughout  all  future  ages,  should  unite  in  saying  : — "  He  must  increase, 
but  I  must  decrease."  It  is  possible  that  Gamaliel  may  have  been  one  of 
those  doctors  with  whom  Jesus  was  found  conversing  in  the  Temple,  it 
is  probable  that  Saul  may  have  been  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple 
at  some  festival,  when  Mary  and  Joseph  came  up  from  Galilee.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  eyes  of  the  Saviour  and  of  His  future  disciple  must  often 
have  rested  on  the  same  objects,— the  same  crowd  of  pilgrims  and  wor- 
shippers,— the  same  walls  of  the  Holy  City, — the  same  olives  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  But  at  present  they  were  strangers. 
The  mysterious  human  life  of  Jesus  was  silently  advancing  towards  its 
great  consummation.  Saul  was  growing  more  and  more  familiar  with  the 
outward,  observances  of  the  Law,  and  gaining  that  experience  of  the 
"  spirit  of  bondage  "  which  shoulcl  enable  him  to  understand  himself,  and 
to  tea«h  to  others,  the  blessings  of  the  "  spirit  of  adoption."  He  was 
feeling  the  pressm-e  of  that  yoke,  which  in  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  "neither 
his  fathers  nor  he  were  able  to  bear."  He  was  learning  (in  proportion  as 
his  conscientiousness  increased)  to  tremble  at  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  Law  as  jeopardising  salvation  :  "  whence  arose  that  tormenting  scnipn- 
losity  which  invented  a  number  of  limitations,  in  order  (by  such  self-imposed 
restraint)  to  guatd  against  every  possible  transgression  of  the  Law."' 
The  struggles  of  this  period  of  his  life  he  has  himself  described  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Romans  Meanwhile,  year  after  year  passed  away, 
John  the  Baptist  appeared  by  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  The  greatest 
event  of  the  worlds  history  was  finished  on  Calvary.  The  sacrifice  for 
Bin  was  offered  at  a  time  when  sin  appeared  to  bo  moat  triuraphant.     At 

i  Wipflom  vni  10  12  '  See  Phil.  in.  5-7. 

»  NeanJer  Pfl.  uad  L,    (Eng  Trana.  p.  137.) 
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tlie  period  of  the  Crucifixion,  three  of  the  principal  persons  wlio  demand 
tbe  historian's  attention  are — the  Emperor  Tiberius,  spending  his  life  ct 
shameless  last  on  the  island  of  Capreie,— his  vile  minister,  Sejanas,  revelling 
in  cruelty  at  Rome, — and  Pontius  Pilate  at  Jernsalem,  mingling  ivlth  the 
BaCTifices  the  blood  of  the  Galileans.'  How  refreshing  is  it  to  tnrn  from 
these  characters  to  such  scenes  as  that  where  St.  John  receives  his  Lord's 
dying  words  from  the  cross,  or  where  St.  Thomas  meets  Him  after  the 
resurrection,  to  have  his  doubts  turned  into  faith,  or  where  St.  Stephen 
sheds  the  first  blood  of  martyrdom,  praying  for  Ms  murderers  I 

This  first  martyrdom  has  the  deepest  interest  for  us  ;  since  it  ia  the 
first  occadon  when  Saul  comes  before  us  in  his  early  manhood.  Where 
had  he  been  during  these  years  which  we  have  rapidly  passed  over  in  a 
few  lines, — the  years  in  which  the  foundations  of  Christianity  were  laid  ? 
"We  cannot  a^ame  that  he  had  remained  continnously  in  Jerusalem. 
Many  years  had  elapsed  eiace  he  came,  a  boy,  from  his  home  at  Tarsus, 
He  mnst  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  when  onr 
Lord's  public  ministry  began.  His  education  was  completed ;  and  we  may 
conjecture,  with  much  probability,  tliat  he  returned  to  Tarsus.  When  he 
saj^,  iu  the  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  fix.  1),—"  Have  I  not  seen  the 
Lord?"  and  when  he  speaks  in  the  second  (v.  16)  of  having  "known 
Christ  after  the  flesh,"  he  seems  only  to  allude,  in  the  first  case,-  to  his 
visiOK  on  the  road  to  Damascus  ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  his  carnal  opiniona 
concerning  the  Messiah,  It  is  hai-dly  conceivable,  that  if  he  had  been  at  Je- 
rusalem dui-ing  our  Lord's  public  mmistration  theTe,  he  should  never  allude 
to  the  fact."  In  this  case,  he  would  surely  have  been  among  the  persecu- 
tors of  Jesus,  and  have  referred  to  this  as  the  ground  of  his  remorse, 
instead  of  expressing  his  repentance  for  his  opposition  merely  to  the  Sor 
viour's  followers.' 

If  he  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Cydnus,  he  would  find  that  many 
changes  had  taken  place  among  his  friends  iu.  the  interval  which  had 
brought  him  from  boyhood  to  manhood.  But  the  only  change  in  himself 
was  that  be  brought  back  with  him,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  his  parents,  if 
they  still  were  living,  a  mature  knowledge  of  the  Law,  a  stricter  life,  a 
more  fervent  zeal.  And  here,  in  the  schools  of  Tarsus,  he  had  abundant 
opportunity  for  becoming  acquainted  with  that  Greek  literature,  the  taste 
for  which  he  had  caught  from  Gamaliel,  and  for  studying  the  wiltmga  ot 

'  In  the  aljsense  of  more  information,  it  is  diffleult  to  write  witti  conEdenoe  conceraipg 
this  part  of  St.  Paul's  life.  Benson  thinks  he  was  a  yoimg  student  during  our  Lord's 
ministry,  and  places  a  considerable  interval  between  the  Ascension  of  Christ  and  (ie 
persecution  of  Stephen,  Lardner  tliinks  llmt  the  restraint  and  retirement  of  a  stadent 
ought  hove  kept  him  in  ignoranne  of  what  waa  going  on  in  the  world.  Hemsen's 
pinion  has  been  given  ahovc, 

»  1  Cor,  sv.  9.    Aeti  xiii  20. 
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Pliiio  and  the  Hellenistic  Jews.  Supposing  him  to  be  tljus  employed,  we 
will  describe  in  a  few  words  the  first  beginnings  of  tlie  Apostolic  Churcb, 
aud  the  appearance  presented  by  it  to  that  Judaism  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  rose,  and  follow  its  short  history  to  the  point  where  the  "  young  man, 
whose  name  was  Saal,"  reappears  at  Jernsalem,  in  connection  with  his 
friends  of  the  Cilician  Synagogue,  "  dispating  with  Stephen." 

Before  our  Saviour  ascended  into  heaven,  He  said  to  His  disciples : 
"  Ye  shall  be  witcessea  unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Jud^a,  and 
in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."'  And  when 
Matthias  had  been  choaen,  aud  the  promised  Weasing  had  been  received 
on  the  day  of  Peatecost,  this  order  was  strictly  followed.  First  the  Gos- 
pel was  proclaimed  in  the  City  of  Jernatdem,  and  the  numbers  of  those 
who  believed  gradnally  rose  from  120  to  5000.'  Until  the  disciples  were 
"scattered,"^  "upon  the  persecution  that  arose  abont  Stephen,"*  Jerusa- 
lem was  the  scene  of  all  that  took  place  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  We 
read  as  yet  of  no  communication  of  the  truth  to  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the 
Samaritans ;  no  hint  even  of  any  Apostolic  preaeliing  in  the  country  parts 
of  Jndpea.  It  providentially  happened,  indeed,  that  the  first  outburst  of 
the  new  doctrine,  with  all  its  miraculous  evidence,  was  witnessed  by  "  Jews 
and  proselytes  "  from  all  parts  of  the  world."  They  had  come  up  to  the 
Festival  of  Pentecost  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  of  the 
Nile  and  of  the  Tiber,  from  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  desert 
of  Arabia,  and  from  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Sea ;  aad  when  they  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  they  carried  with  them  news  which  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Glad  Tidings  about  to  issue  from  Mount  Son  to  "the  utter- 
most parte  of  the  earth."  But  as  yet  the  Gospel  lingered  on  the  Holy 
Hill.  The  first  acts  of  the  Apostles  were  "prayer  and  supplication"  in 
the  "  upper  room  ;"  breaking  of  bread  "  from  house  to  house ;"  ^  miracles 
in  the  Temple  ;  gatherings  of  the  people  in  Solomon's  cloister,  and  the 
bearing  of  testimony  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  Sanhedrm. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  considered  in 
itself,  was  the  bountiful  charity  of  its  members  one  cowards  another. 
Many  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  therefore  many  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian converts,  were  extremely  poor.  The  odium  incurred  by  adopting  the 
new  doctrine  might  undermine  the  livelihood  of  some  who  depended  on 
their  trade  for  support,  and  this  would  make  ahns-^iving  necessary.  But 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  wore  relatively  poor,  compared  with  those  of  the 
dispersion,    We  see  this  exemplihcd  on  later  occasions,  in  the  contributions 

1  Acts  i.  8.  '  Acia  i.  15.    il.  il.    iv.  4. 

3  Acts  viii.  1.  1  Acts  si.  19.  =  Acts  ii.  3-11. 

1  Or  rathfir  "  at  home "  (kot"  oIkov.    Acts  ii.  46)— i.  e.  in  their  meetings  at  the 
private  hoosea  of  Christians,  as  opposad  to  tie  pulilio  devotions  in  the  Templu. 
VOL.  I. — 5 
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whicli  St.  Paul  more  than  once  anxious  It  promoted.'  And  iu  tlie  rery  iirst 
days  cf  the  Church,  we  find  its  wealthier  members  placing  their  entire  pos- 
sessions at  the  disposal  of  the  Apostles.  Sot  that  there  was  any  abolition 
of  the  tights  of  property,  as  the  words  of  St.  Peter  to  Ananias  very  well 
Ebow.'  Bat  those  who  were  rich  gave  up  what  God  hod  given  them,  in 
the  Epir;t  of  generons  self-sacrifice,  and  according  to  the  true  principle  of 
Cbristisn  c^ammunism,  which  regards  property  ?,s  entrusted  to  the  piffisessor, 
not  for  himself,  but  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community, — to  be  distrib- 
uted according  to  such  methods  as  his  charitable  feeling  and  conscientious 
jucigmeat  may  approve.  The  Apostolic  Church  wae,  in  this  reBpect,  in  a 
healthier  coadition  than  the  Chnrcli  of  modera  days.  Bat  even  then  we 
find  ungenerous  and  suspicious  sentiments  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  benevolpnce.  That  old  jealousy  between  the  Aramaic  and  Heliec- 
istie  Jews  reappeared.  Their  party  feeling  was  excited  by  some  reil  or 
apparent  oafairness  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund  set  apart  for  the  poor, 
"  A  mnrmnring  of  the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews,"  ^  or  of  the  Hebrews 
against  the  Grecians,  had  been  a  common  occurrence  for  at  least  two  ceu- 
turies  i  and,  notwithstanding  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  none  will 
wonder  that  it  broke  out  again  even  among  those  who  had  become  obedi- 
ent to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  That  the  widows'  fund  might  be  carefully 
distributed,  seven  almoners  or  deacons  were  appointed,  of  whom  the  most 
eminent  was  St.  Stephen,  described  as  a  man  "  fall  of  faith,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  and  as  one  who,  "  fall  of  faith  and  power,  did  great  wonders 
and  miracles  amoag  the  people."  It  will  be  observedthat  these  seven 
men  have  Greek  names,  and  that  one  wab  a  pl0^eiyte  trom  the  Greco-Syr- 
ian city  of  Antioch,  It  was  natural,  fioni  the  pecuhar  character  of  the 
quarrel,  that  Hellenistic  Jews  should  have  been  appomted  to  this  office. 
And  this  circumstance  must  bo  looked  on  as  divinely  arranged.  For  the 
introduction  of  that  party,  which  was  most  free  fiMm  local  and  national 
prejudices,  into  the  very  ministry  of  the  Church,  must  have  had  an  import- 
ant influence  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles. 

Looking  back,  from  our  point  of  view,  npon  the  eommnmty  at  Jerusa- 
lem, we  see  in  it  the  beginning  of  that  great  society,  the  Church,  which 
has  contmned  to  onr  own  time,  disljnet  both  from  Jews  ..iid  Heathen,  and 
which  will  continue  till  it  absorbs  both  the  Heathen  and  the  Jews.  But 
to  the  contemporary  Jews  themselves  it  wore  a  very  different  appearance. 
Prom  the  Hebrew  point  of  view  the  disciples  of  Christ  would  be  regarded 
aa  a  Jewish  sect  or  synagogue  The  synagogues,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
Tery  numerous  at  Jerusalem  Therp  were  already  the  Ciiician  Synagogue, 
the  Alexandrian  Synagogue  the  fcynagogue  of  the  Libertines.^and  to 
'  Acts  xl.  29,  30;  ind  a^-aa  njm.  xv.  25,  2fi,  compared  with  Acta  sxiv.  17 
1  Cor.  xvL  1^.  2  Cor  vni  1-1 
•  Acts  T.  4  >  Acta  vL  1 
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thtse  was  now  adtled  (if  we  may  iise  so  bold  an  expression)  the  Jiazareue 
Synagogue,  or  tiie  Synagogue  of  the  Galilieans.  li^ot  that  aiiy  separate 
building  was  erected  for  tlie  deyotions  of  the  Cliristians  ;  for  tlicy  met 
from  house  to  house  for  prayer  and  the  breaking  of  bread.  But  they  were 
bj  no  moans  separated  from  the  nation  ; '  they  attended  the  festivals  ; 
they  worshipped  in  the  Temple,  They  were  a  new  and  singular  party  in 
tht  imtion,  holding  peculiar  opinions,  and  iatcrpreting  the  Scriptures  in  a 
peculiar  way.  This  is  the  aspect  under  which  the  Church  would  first  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  Jews,  and  among  othei's  to  Saul  himself.  Many  different 
opiuioiis  were  expressed  lu  the  eynngogues  concerning  the  nature  and  ofEce 
of  the  Messiah.  These  Galilasans  wouW  be  distinguished  as  holding  the 
strange  opinion  that  the  true  Messiah  was  that  notorioas  "  malefactor," 
who  had  been  crucified  at  the  last  Passover.  All  parties  in  the  nation 
nuited  to  oppose,  and  if  possible  to  crush,  the  monstrous  heresy. 

The  first  attempts  to  put  down  the  new  faith  came  from  the  Saddu- 
cees.  The  high  priest  and  his  immediate  adherents'  belonged  to  this 
party.  They  hated  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  ;  and  the  resuiTection 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  the  corner-stone  of  all  St.  Peter's  teaching.  He  and 
the  other  Apostles  were  brought  before  the  Sanhedi'in,  who  in  the  first 
instance  were  content  to  enjoin  silence  on  them.  The  order  was  disobeyed, 
and  they  were  summoned  again.  The  consequences  might  hare  been  fatal ; 
but  that  the  jealousy  between  the  Sadducees  and  Phai'isees  was  OTerruied, 
and  the  instrumentality  of  one  man's  wisdom  was  used,  by  Almighty  God, 
for  the  protection  of  His  servants.  Gamaliel,  the  eminent  Pharisee, 
argued,  that  if  this  cause  were  not  of  God,  it  wouM  come  to  nothing,  like 
the  work  of  other  impostors ;  but,  if  it  were  of  God,  they  could  not  safely 
resist  what  must  certainly  prevail :  and  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
scourged,  and  allowed  to  "  depart  from  the  presence  of  the  council,  rejoicing 
that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  His  name." '  But  it  was 
impossible  that  those  Pharisees,  whom  Christ  had  always  rebuked,  should 
long  continue  to  be  protectoi-s  of  the  Christians.  On  this  occasion  we  find 
the  teacher,  Gamaliel,  taking  St.  Peter's  part :  at  the  next  persecution, 
Saul,  the  pupil,  is  actively  concerned  in  the  murder  of  St.  Stephen.  It 
was  the  same  alternation  of  the  two  prevailing  parties,  first  opposing  each 
other,  and  tlien  uniting  to  oppose  the  Gospel,  of  which  Saul  himself 
had  such  intimate  experience  when  he  became  St.  Paul.^ 

'  '■  The  worsliip  of  the  templo  nocl  the  Bjntigogiie  still  went  side  hy  side  with  tha 
prayers,  and  the  breaking  of  bread  from  house  to  house.  ,  .  .  The  Jewish  family  lift 
was  the  highest  exprcsaon  of  Chrlstlaii  unity,  .  ,  .  The  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  law 
_  mas  the  ag)ect  of  Christianity  to  which  Hie  attention  of  the  Church  was  most  airectod." 
"Mr,  Stanley's  Sermon  on  St  Fcter,  p.  92;  see  James  iL  2,  where  the  word  "sjn» 
gogue"  is  ajiplicd  to  Christian  asaemMies. 
'  Acta  iv.  1.    V.  17.  a  Acts  y.  41.  *  See  Acts  ssiii.  6.  9. 14.  20. 
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lu  many  particulars  St.  Stephen  was  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul.  Up 
to  this  time  the  conflict  hac!  been  chiefly  maintained  witli  the  Aramaic 
Jews  ;  hut  Stephen  carried  the  war  of  the  Gospel  icto  tlie  territory  of  the 
Hellenists.  The  learned  members  of  the  foreign  synagogues  endeavoured 
\x>  refute  him  by  argument  or  by  clamour.  The  Cilidaii  Synagogue  is 
particularly  meationed  (Acts  vi.  9,  10)  as  having  fumisied  some  conspic- 
uous opponents  to  Stephen,  wlio  "  were  not  able  to  resiBt  the  wisdom  and 
the  spirit  witii  which  he  spake."  We  cannot  donbt,  from  what  follows, 
that  Saal  of  Tarsns,  already  distinguished  by  his  zeal  and  talents  among 
the  young'er  champions  of  Pharisaism,  bore  a  leading  part  in  the  diseus- 
sjons  wtlct  here  took  place.  He  was  now,  thongh  still  "  a  young  man" 
(Acts  vii.  58),  yet  no  longer  in  the  first  opening  of  youth.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  to  an  important  ecclesiastical 
and  political  office  immediately  afterwards.  Such  an  appointment  he  could 
hardly  have  received  from  the  Sanhedrin  before  the  age  of  tlisrty,  tad 
probably  not  so  early  ;  for  wo  must  remember  that  a  pecniiar  respect  for 
seniority  distinguished  the  Kabbiuical  authorities.  We  can  imagine  Saul, 
then,  the  foremost  in  the  Cilieian  Synagogue, "  disputing  "  against  the  new 
doctrines  of  the  Hellenistic  Deacon,  in  aD  the  energy  of  vigorous  manhood, 
and  ivith  all  the  vehement  logic  of  the  Rabbis.  How  often  must  these 
scenes  have  been  recalled  to  his  mind,  when  he  himself  took  the  place  of 
Stephen  in  many  a  Synagogue,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  like  furions  assanit ; 
surrounded  by  "Jews  filled  with  envy,  who  spake  against  those  things 
which  were  spoken  by  Paul,  contradicting  and  blaspheming." '  But  this 
clamour  and  these  arguments  were  not  sufficient 'to  couTince  or  intimidate 
St.  Stephen.  False  witnesses  were  then  suborned  to  accuse  Mm  of  blas- 
phemy against  Moses  and  against  God, — who  asserted,  when  he  was  drag- 
ged before  the  Sanhedrin,  that  they  had  heard  him  say  that  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth should  destroy  the  temple,  and  change  the  Mosaic  eastoms.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  nature  of  this  accusation,  how  remarkably  his  doctrine 
was  an  anticipation  of  St.  Paul's.  As  an  Hellenistic  Jew,  he  was  less 
entangled  in  the  prejudices  of  Hebrew  nationality  than  his  Aramaic  breth- 
ren ;  and  he  seems  to  have  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  final  intention  of 
the  Gospel  than  St.  Peter  and  the  Apostles  had  yet  attamed  to.  Not 
doubting  the  divinity  of  the  M(»aie  economy,  and  not  faithless  to  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  he  yet  saw  that  the  time  was  coming,  yea, 
then  was,  when  the  "  true  wwshippers  "  should  worship  Him,  not  in  the  Tem- 
ple only  or  in  any  one  sacred  spot,  but  everywhere  throughout  the  earth, 
"  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ; "  and  for  this  doctrine  he  was  doomed  to  die. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Sanhedrin,  -We  are  brought  into  contact  with  ac 
important  controversy.    It  is  much  disputed  whether  it  had  at  this  period 
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taie  power  of  inflicting  dcatli.'  On  tiie  one  hand,  ive  apparently  find  the 
existence  of  this  power  denied  by  the  Jews  themselves  at  the  trial  of  our 
Lord  ; '  and,  on  the  other,  we  apparently  find  it  assumed  and  atted  on  in 
the  case  of  St,  Stephen.  The  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem,  like  the  Areopa^ 
gns  at  XthcHS,  was  the  highest  and  most  awful  court  of  jadicatare,  espe- 
cially in  matters  that  pertained  to  religion  ;  but  like  that  Athenian  tri- 
bunal, its  r(^al  power  gradually  shrunk,  though  the  reverence  attached  to 
its  decisions  remained.  It  probably  assumed  its  systematic  form  under  the 
second  Ilyrcajius ;  and  it  became  a  fixed  institution  in  the  Commonwealth 
under  his  sons,  who  would  be  glad  to  have  their  authority  nominally 
limited,  but  really  supported,  by  such  a  Council.'  Under  the  Herods,  and 
under  the  Eoiaans,  its  jurisdiction  was  curtailed  ; '  and  we  are  informed, 
on  Talraudical  authority,'  that,  forty  years  before  the  destraetion  of  Jeru- 
salem, H  was  formally  deprived  of  the  power  of  inflicting  death.  If  this  is 
true,  we  must  consider  the  proceedings  at  the  death  of  St.  Stephen  as  tumult- 
uons  and  irregular.  And  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  Pontius  Pilate 
(if  indeed  he  was  not  absent  at  the  time)  would  willingly  connive,  in  tlie 
spii'it  of  Gallio  at  Corinth,  at  an  act  of  uuanthorised  cruelty  in  "  a  ques- 
tion of  words  and  names  and  of  the  Jewish  law,"  *  and  that  the  Jews  would 
willingly  assume  as  much  power  as  they  dared,  when  the  honour  of  Moses 
and  the  Temple  was  in  jeopardy. 

The  council  a^embled  in  solemn  and  formal  state  to  try  the  blasphemer. 
There  was  great  and  general  excitement  in  Jenisalcm.  "  The  people,  the 
scribes,  and  the  elders"  had  been  "stirred  up"  by  the  members  of  the 
Hellenistic  Synagogue.'    It  is  evident,  from  that  vivid  expression  which  is 

I  Most  of  the  moJorn  German  critics  (Neander,  De  Wette,  Olshausen,  &c.)  are  of 
opinion  ttittt  they  liad  not  at  tliis  time  tlie  power  of  life  and  death.  A  very  careful 
and  elaborate  argumuot  for  tlie  oppoate  view  will  be  found  in  Biecoe's  History  of  the 
Acts  ■eoofitmed,  ch.  vi  See  also  Krebe,  Oba.  in  K.  T.  a  Fiavio  Josepho,  pp.  64  and 
155.  Mr.  Milman  says  that  In  Ma  "  opinion,  formed  upon  the  study  of  the  ootempoiory 
Jewisli  liistory,  the  power  of  the  Sanhedrin,  at  this  period  of  political  change  and  cou- 
fosion,  on  this,  aa  well  as  on  other  points,  was  altogether  undefined."-— History  of 
Christianily,  voL  i.  p.  310.  Compare  the  narrative  of  Ihe  death  of  St  James.  Joseph. 
A.XS.9. 

'  Jolin  xviii.  31,  six.  6.    See  the  Commentaries  of  Tittman  and  Liicte. 

>  Jost's  Allg.  Gosoh.,  vol.  ii.  p.  6,  ix.  The  Greek  term  mniMpiou,  from  which 
'Sanhedrin''  (-("i^nriSD)  ia derived,  makes i( probable  fbat  its Bystemalio  organizatioa 
dates  ftora  the  Greco-Macedonian  period. 

'  We  Boe  the  iMginning  of  this  in  the  first  passage  where  the  council  is  mentioned  by 
Joaaphua,  Antifi.  idv.  9.  See  Selden  de  Synedriis  Hebrteorum,  II.  xr.  15.  "  Frinoipta 
Sjaedrii  ....  summof os  interdnm  fuisae  perinde  ac  PontLBces,  idque  imprimis  seculi! 
iliia  reeentiorilBK,  qalbus  relpuMiiKE,  imperii,  jnrisdiciionia  fiwies  pro  (iominontiuB 
victonimqno  arbitratu  crebro  mntahat,  non  est  eur  omnino  dabitemos :  etiam  et  fOD 
Btitutoa  subinde  a  Eomanis,  prout  gubemandi  ratio  esigeiiat."    Opera  I,  f.  1573. 

*  Otto,  Lesicon  Rabbinicum,  sub  voc.  Synedrium. 

'  Acta  xvlii.  15,  '  vi.  12. 
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quoted  from  Llie  accusers'  mouths, — "this  place"— "  tMs  /wh/ place," — that 
the  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  took  place  in  the  close  neighhourhood  of  tiie 
Temple.  Tkeir  ancient  and  solemn  room  of  assembly  was  the  hall  Gazith,' 
oi  the  *'  Stone-Chamber,"  partly  within  the  Temple  Court  and  partly  with- 
out it.  The  president  sat  in  the  less  sacred  portion,  and  around  him,  iu  a 
aemi-eircle,  were  the  rest  of  the  seventy  judges.' 

Before  these  judges  Stephen  was  made  to  stand,  confronted  by  his  ao- 
cnsers.  The  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  upon  his  conntenanco,  which  grew 
brigjit  as  they  gazed  on  it,  with  a  supernatural  radiance  and  serenity.  In 
the  beautiful  Jewish  expression  of  the  Scripture,  "  They  saw  lis  face  as  it 

had  been  tiiat  of  au  angel."  The  jnilges,  when  thoy  saw  his  glorLKcd 
countenance,  might  have  remembered  the  shining  on  the  face  of  Moses,' 
and  trembled  lest  Stephen's  voice  should  be  about  to  speak  the  will  of 
Jehovah,  like  that  of  the  great  lawgiver.  Instead  of  being  occupied  with 
the  faded  glories  of  the  Second  Temple,  they  might  have  recognised  in  t!ie 
spectacle  before  them  the  Shechinah  of  tiie  Christian  soul,  which  is  the 
living  Sanctuary  of  God.  But  the  tnal  proceeded.  The  jndicial  question, 
to  which  the  accused  was  required  to  plead,  was  put  by  the  president ; 
"  Are  these  things  so?"  And  then  Stephen  answered,  and  his  clear  voice 
was  heard  in  the  silent  council-hall,  as  he  went  tlffough  the  history  of  the 
chosen  people,  proving  his  own  deep  fmtli  in  the  eacredncss  of  the  Jewish 
economy,  but  suggesting,  here  and  there,  that  spnitual  interpretation  of  it 
which  had  always  been  t3ie  true  one,  and  the  truth  of  whicli  was  now  to 
be  made  manifest  to  all.<  He  began,  with  a  wise  discretion,  from  the  call 
of  Abraham,  and  travelled  historically  in  his  argument  through  all  the 
great  stages  of  their  national  existence, — from  Abraham  to  Joseph,— from 
Joseph  to  Moses,— from  Moses  to  David  and  Solomon,  And  as  he  went 
on  he  selected  and  glanced  at  those  points  which  made  for  his  own  cause. 
He  showed  that  God's  blessing  rested  on  the  faith  of  Abraham,  though  he 
had  "  not  so  much  as  to  set  his  foot  on"  in  the  land  of  promise  (v.  5),  on 
the  piety  of  Joseph,  though  he  was  an  exile  in  Egypt  (v.  9),  and  on  the 
holiness  of  the  Burning  Bush,  though  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  {v.  30).    He 

'  Otho,  Lexicon  RaJiliinicum,  sub  toc  Conclave  ;  and  Selden  Se  Synedriia  Helji'ieo- 
rnm,  U.  s.  2,  H.  XV.  4.  (S.  1431  &.  15M.>  See  above  p.  54,  n.  1.  It  apponre  tbat  tbo 
Tatmudical  authoritl^  differ  ns  to  whelher  it  was  on  the  eoutU  or  Borth  Mde  of  tie 
Temple.    But  lliey  agree  in  placing  it  to  tliG  east  of  the  Most  Holy  Place. 

'  Selden  doseribea  the  form  in  which  the  Sanhedrin  aat,  and  glvoa  a  diagrain  with 
the  "  Preadent  of  ihe  Council  "  in  the  middle,  the  '■  Father  of  fie  Council "  by  hia 
ride,  and  "Scribes"  at  the  estremities  of  the  semicircle  ;  IL  vt  1.  ff.  1318, 1319. 

a  Exodna  xxxiv.  2fl-35  :  see  2  Cor.  iii.  7, 13.  Chiyaostom  imagines  (Horn,  xv.)  that 
Uie  angelic  brightness  ou  Stephen's  face  might  be  intended  to  alarm  the  judges ;  for 
Khe5Bjs,itiapossiUeforiicountonanoefuU  of  spiritual  grace  to  be  awful  and  tenible 
to  those  who  are  full  of  hate. 

'  For  an  analyEls  of  this  speech,  see  Sohuttgen's  Hoiw  Hebraicffi :  Kuiiiocl's  Com 
neatary;  and  a'^o  Ncan^er  in  tlie  PS.  nnd  Lcit. 
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dwelt  ill  detail  on  tbe  Lawgiver,  in  sucii  a  way  as  to  sliow  hia  own  unque* 
tionabie  ortliodoxy  ;  but  iie  qnoted  tlie  promise  cdlicerning  "  tlie  prophet 
like  unto  Moses"  {v.  37),  and  reminded  his  liearcra  that  the  law.  in  which 
they  trusted,  had  not  kept  their  forefathers  from  idolatry  (t.  33,  &e.). 
And  so  he  passed  on  to  the  Temple,  which  had  so  prominent  a  reference 
to  the  charge  against  him :  and  while  he  spoke  of  it,  he  alluded  to  the 
words  of  Solomon  himself,'  and  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,'  who  denied  that 
any  temple  "  made  with  hands"  could  be  the  place  of  Goil's  highest  wor- 
ship. And  thas  far  they  listened  tfl  him.  It  was  the  story  of  the  chosen 
people,  to  which  eyerj  Jew  listened  with  interest  and  pride. 

It  is  remai'kable,  as  we  Lave  said  before,  how  completely  St.  Stephen 
is  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul,  both  in  the  form  and  the  matter  of  this  de- 
fence. His  securing  the  attention  of  the  Jews  by  adopting  the  historical 
method,  b  exactly  what  the  Apostle  did  in  the  synagogue  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia.'  His  assertion  of  his  attachment  to  the  true  principles  of  the 
Mosaic  religion  is  exactly  what  was  said  to  Agrippa  :  "  I  continue  unto 
this  day,  witnessing  both  to  small  and  great,  saying  none  other  things  than 
those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come."*  It  is  deeply 
interesting  to  think  of  Saul  as  listening  to  the  martjT's  voice,  as  he  ante- 
dated those  very  ai'gumente  which  he  himself  was  destined  to  reiterat*  in 
synagogues  and  before  kings.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  he  was 
present,^  although  he  may  not  have  been  quaUficd  to  vote*^  in.  the  Sanhe- 
driu.  And  it  is  evident,  from  the  thoughts  which  occurred  to  him  in  his 
subsequent  vision  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,'  how  deep  an  impres- 
sion St.  Stephen's  death  had  left  on  his  memory.  And  there  are  even 
verbal  coincidences  which  may  be.  traced  between  this  address  and  St. 

1  1  Kings  viii.  27.    2  Chron.  ii.  G.    vL  18. 

*  la.  Ixvi.  1,  a.  2  Acta  liil  16-22.  '  Acta  sxvi.  22. 

»  Mr.  Humphry  rGmarks  (Comra.  on  Acta,  1847,  p,  48),  that  it  is  not  Imptolable  we 
owe  to  lilra  the  defence  of  St.  Stephen  as  ^ven  in  the  Acta.  Beadea  the  reaemMancc 
mentioned  in  the  text,  he  points  out  the  simlladty  between  Aoti  vli.  44,  and  Heb.  viii. 
6,  iKitwcen  Acts  vii.  5-8,  and  Eom.  W.  10-19,  and  tietween  Acta  vii  60,  and  2  Tim,  iv. 
16.  And  if  the  Epiatle  to  'M  Hebrews  was  written  by  St.  Paul,  may  we  not  suppose 
that  this  scene  was  present  to  his  mind  when  he  wrote,  "  Jesus  suffered  without  the 
gate:  let ns go fortti  therefore  uuto  llim  without  Uie  camp, bearing  His  reproach"! 
(siii.  12,  13.) 

«  One  of  the  neeessary  qualifications  of  momoers  of  tbe  SaQhedrin  was,  that  thiiy 
ahould  1ai  the  fathers  of  children,  because  sueh  were  supposed  more  likely  to  lean 
towards  mercy.  See  Selden,  quoting  flrom  Moimonides ;  "  In  nallo  Synodriotuni 
COOptatiaiit  quempiam  cui  proles  deesset,  unda  Seret  miaericora ;"  aud  again  from  tlie 
Jerusalem  Gemarn,  "  Is  qui  non  vidit  aibi  libecos,  judiciis  peouniariis  idoneus  est,  ni 
vero  non  capltnlibus,"  II.  is.  4,  f.  1422.  If  this  was  (ie  tnlo  when  Stephen  was  ti'ied, 
and  If  Saul  was  one  of  the  judges,  he  must  have  been  married  at  tbe  time. 

'  He  sale!  in  his  trance,  "  Lord,  they  know  that  I  imprisoned  ar-d  l)en,t  in  every 
Bynagogue  them  tlial  believed  on  ttiee ;  and  when  the  blood  of  thy  marljr  Stephen  was 
giied,  I  t\sa  was  slanding  1^,  and  consenting  unto  bis  death,  aud  kept  tbe  raiment  at 
tiiem  that  slew  him,"    Acts  xsii.  19,  20. 
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Patil'.';  speeches  or  writings,  Tlie  words  used  by  Stephen  of  tlic  Temple 
call  to  miad  those  whicli  were,  used  at  Athens,'  When  iie  speaks  of  the 
law  as  received  "by  the  disposition  of  angels,"  he  anticipates  a  phrase 
inth^  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (lii.  19).  His  exclamatiou  at  the  end, 
"  Ye  stiffnecked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart .  .  ,  who  have  received  the 
law  .  .  ,  and  have  not  kept  it,"  is  only  an  indignant  condensation  of  the 
iirgnment  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  :  "  Behold  thou  art  called  a  Jew, 
and  restest  in  the  law,  and  makest  thy  boast  of  God,  and  knowest  His 
will .  .  ,  Thou,  therefore,  that  makest  thy  boast  of  the  law,  through 
breaking  the  law  dishonoarest  tlioo  God  ? .  .  .  He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is 

one  outwardly  ;  neither  is  that  eircumcision  which  is  outward  in  the 
flesh  ;  but  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  inwai-dly  :  and  circumcision  is  that  of 
the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter  ;  whose  praise  is  not  of  mau, 
but  of  God."  (iL  17-29), 

The  rebuke  which  Stephen,  fall  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  suddenly  broke 
away  from  the  course  of  his  narrative  to  pronounce,  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  outbnmt  of  furious  rage  on  the  part  of  Ms  judges."  They  "gnashed 
onhimivith  their  teeth"  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  had  said,  not  long 
before  to  the  blind  man  who  was  healed—"  Thou  wast  altogether  boru  in 
sms  and  dost  thou  teach  us?"'  But,  in  contrast  with  the  malignant 
hatred  which  had  blinded  their  eyes,  Stephen's  serene  faith  was  snpemat 
urill^  exalted  into  a  direct  vision  of  the  blessedness  of  the  Redeemed. 
He,  whose  face  had  been  like  that  of  an  angel  on  earth,  was  made  iite 
one  of  those  angels  themselves,  "  who  do  always  behold  the  face  of  our 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven."  ^  "  He  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked 
up  steadfastly  into  Heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesns  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God."  The  scene  before  his  eyes  was  no  longer  the 
council-hall  at  Jerusalem  and  the  circle  of  his  infuriated  judges  ;  but  he 
gazed  up  into  the  endless  courts  of  the  celestial  Jerusalem,  with  its  "innn- 
merable  company  of  angels,"  and  saw  Jesus,  in  whose  righteous  cause  he 
was  about  to  die.  In  other  places,  where  our  Saviour  is  spoken  of  in  His 
glorified  state.  He  is  said  to  be,  not  standing,  bat  seated,  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father.^  Here  alone  He  is  said  to  be  standing.  It  is  as  if  (accord- 
ing U,  ChryEOstom's'i  beautifal  thought)  He  had  risen  from  His  throne,  to 

■  Acts  svii.  24. 

'  It  ie  evident  that  tite  speech  was  inttn'uptciL  Wc  mny  infer  whet  the  conclnaion 
would  have  beca  from  the  Mialogy  of  St  Paul's  epeech  at  Autioch  in  PiBidia,  Acts  xiii. 

3  John  ix.  34.  '  Matt,  xviii.  10. 

'  As  in  Ei*.  I  20.  Col.  iiL  1.  Heb.  I  a.  viiL  1.  x.  12.  xiL  2 :  compare  Rom.  viii. 
84,  and  1  Pet.  iii.  22. 

8  Ti  oiv  loTUTa  to!  o4;i;£  naBij/un-ini ;  Iva  cltif  j)  rf/v  uKTi^ij^iv  r^  eJf  rSt  /luprspa-  not 

Kupioj'  Stjao/iai  iv  aaTlptu-"  ti/a  ujii  ■aoUfft'  Tiji  de?.^ry  rf/v  trpodvfiiini  napdaxf,  tat 
Trdny  Tail;  iiaivo(:zpov(  insipm's  KoSu^eivai  t7,^  kiIt' dvroit  /IvTTTjf,  rd  tov  3o(jSoS»'to( 
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succour  His  persecuted  servant,  and  to  receive  him  to  Himself.  And  when 
Stephen  saw  his  Lord — perhaps  with  the  memories  of  what  he  had  seen  on 
earth  crowding  into  Ma  mind,— he  suddenly  exclaimed,  iu  the  ecstacy  of 
liis  vision:  "Behold!  I  see  the  Heavens  opened  and  the  Sou  of  Man 
standing  on  tlie  right  hand  of  God  t " 

This  was  too  much  for  the  Jews  to  bear.  The  hlasphomy  of  Jesus  had 
been  repeated.  The  follower  of  Jesus  was  liarried  to  destruction.  "  They 
cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and  stopped  their  ears,  and  ran  upon  him  with 
one  accord."  It  is  evident  that  it  was  a  savi^e  and  dkorderly  condemna- 
tion.'   They  dragged  Lim  out  of  the  conncil-hall,  aad,  making  a  sudden 

rusK  and  tumult  through  the  sireois,  hurried  him  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
<:ity, — and  somewhere  about  the  rocky  edges  of  the  ravine  of  Jehoshaphat, 
where  the  Mount  of  Olives  looks  down  upon  G-etlisemane  and  Siloam,  or 
on  the  open  ground  to  the  north,  which  travellers  cross  when  they  go 
towards  Samaria  or  Damascus, — with  stones  that  lay  without  the  wails  of 
the  Holy  City,  this  heavenly-minded  martyr  was  murdered.  The  exact 
place  of  his  death  is  not  known.     There  are  two  traditions,' — an  ancient 

iiriieLUvvTai  i^^ifa,  'Ek  t-dS  eif  rt)!'  ivaJ^if^.  Xoy,  f.  Tbe  paasnge  is  given  at  length 
in  Cramer's  Catena  on  the  Acts.  A  Bimilav  passage  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Humphry  from 
Gregory  lie  Great :  "  Scitis,  fratres,  quia  sedere  judLoaofe  eat,  stare  vero  pngnantiB  vel 
adjuvantis.  St*phanuE  autetn  vidit,  qnem  adjatorem  habuit."  Horn.  sxix.  ui  Fest 
Asoens. 

'■  As  to  whether  it  wag  a  judicial  sentence  at  all,  aee  above,  p.  C3,  not«  1. 

'  It  Is  wdII  known  that  the  tradidon  which  identiSes  St,  Stephen's  gate  with  the 
Damascus  gate,  and  places  the  scene  of  martyrdom  on  the  north,  can  he  traced  from 
an  early  period  to  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  that  the  modern  tradition,  which  placea 
both  the  gate  and  the  martyrdom  on  the  east,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  eame  century. 
See  Dr.  Eobinaon's  Beseanies,  i.  pp.  475,  476 ;  and  Williams'  Holy  City,  p.  364.  It  is 
probable  that  the  popular  opinion  regarding  these  sacred  sdt^  was  suddenly  cbanged 
by  some  monia  from  interested  motives.  The  wrllOT  of  this  believes  that  he  is  the  first 
to  notice  a  curious  turniag-point  in  the  history  of  the  traditional  belief.  In  a  journal 
of  the  fifieentb  century  {"  FabH  Evagatoriwn,"  nnknown  till  published  in  1843  in  the 
"  BiUiothek  des  Litorarischen  Vercins  m  Stuttgart,"  though  a  German  abridgment  is 
in  Dr.  Itobinson's  List)  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen  is  on  the  north,  but  the  place  of  mar- 
tyrdom  on  the  cast.  He  goes  oat  of  the  gate  on  tiie  north,  "  quce  olim  dicebatur  porta 
EpluTiim,  quia  per  eam  via  eat  ad  montem  Ephtaun,  nano  vero  dicitia;  porta  S,  Stc- 
phaai,  quia  per  cam  fait  eductus  et  extra  in  vallc  lapidatns :  per  banc  portam  est  via  in 
Siohem,  Samariam  et  Galilaiam  provineiam."  Then  taming  to  the  right,  and  round 
tiieN.  K  angle  of  the  wall,  hedoscends  to  the  stone  where  the  clothes  of  the  marderera 
were  laid,  not  far  from  the  Golden  Gale.  "  Snper  hane  petram  po.?nerunt  vestimenta 
i-jia  cai'niEces  .  .  .  et  Saulns  adolcsccns  huic  aderat  spccfaealo,  et  zelo  pro  Jiidaisino 
acQcnsus  omnium  vestimenta  custodiebat,  nt  ^ne  sollicitudine  lapidarent,  Sedebat 
auhan  Saulns  supra  veatimenta  et  petram,  fremena  in  Stephanum  et  bk?phpma.u8 
Chi'iBtuiu.  Hunc  ergo  locum  deosoulati  sumaa,  et  indulgentias  recopimus."  A  little 
furtlier  on — "  Ad  loomn  venimns,  in  qno  Stephanns  fait  lapidatua  ...  in  hoc  ergo  looa 
ipaos  lapldes  deoacnlaii  BurauB,  et  indulgentlas  aoEcepimus."  Vol  iii.  pp,  S'iT,  SCS, 
370.  'We  cinnot  bo  Bare  of  tlie  exact  position  of  ihe  Gate  of  Epliraim  or  of  Stcphoo 
mentioned  in  the  Evagatotium.  There  are  at  preaent  two  gates  in  the  nurtbcrn  ^t•ai] 
of  Jerusalem ;  the  Damascia  Gate,— sad  one  to  the  east  of  it,  now  oleaed  up,  com 
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OQc,  which  places  it  on  the  north,  beyond  the  Damasciis  gate ;  and  a 
modem  one,  wiiich  leads  travellers  through  what  is  now  called  the  gate  of 
St.  Stephen,  to  a  spot  near  the  brook  Kedron,  over  s^ainst  the  garden  of 
Gethsemace.  But  those  who  look  upon  Jerusalem  from  an  elevated  point 
on  the  north-east,  have  both  these  positions  hi  view ;  and  any  one  who 
stood  there  on  that  daj '  might  have  seen  the  crowd  rush  forth  from  the 
gate,  aad  the  witnesses  (who  according  to  the  law  were  required  to  throw 
the  first  stones^)  cast  off  their  outer  garments,  and  lay  them  down  at  the 
feet  of  Saul. 

The  contrast  is  striking  between  the  indignant  zeal  which  the  martyr  ^ 
had  jnst  expressed  against  the  sin  of  his  judges,  aud  the  forgiving  love 
which  he  shewed  to  themselves,  when  they  became  his  murderers.  He 
first  nttei'ed  a  prayer  for  himself  in  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  he 
knew  were  spoken  from  the  cross,  acd  which  he  may  himself  haTe  heard 
from  those  holy  lips.  And  then,  deliberately  kneeling  down,  in  that  pos- 
ture of  humility  in  which  the  body  most  naturally  expresses  the  supplica- 
tion of  the  mind,  and  wbicb  has  been  consecrated  as  the  attitude  of  Chris- 
tian devotion  by  Stephen  and  by  Paul  himself,* — he  gave  the  last  few  mo- 
ments of  his  consciousness  to  a  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  enemies : 
and  the  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when  death  seized  upon  liim,  or  rather, 
in  the  words  of  Scripture,  "  he  fell  asleep." 

"  And  Saul  was  consenting  to  his  death."     A  Spanish  painter,'  in  a 

moQly  called  Herod's  Gate.  Dr.  Eobinson  (L  473)  Beems  to  think  that  the  Gale  of 
Ephraini  (Neh.  xii.  S9)  and  liie  Gate  of  Beajamin  [Jer.  xxxvu.  13)  ore  identical  wiili 
the  former ;  and  (i.  476)  he  identjlles  tlie  Porta  Sanoti  Stcphaoi  of  the  Middle  Ages 
with  the  former,  liut  the  Porta  Benjamin  with  the  latter.  Schulz  ("Jerusalem,  1845," 
p.  61)  believes  the  Porta  Sanoti  Stephani  to  be  the  modem  Herod's  Gate,  while  he  con- 
dders  the  Damascus  Gate  to  ije  the  old  Gate  of  Ephraim,  and  transfers  the  Porta  Ben- 
jamin to  the  east  side  of  tlie  city.  Hesuggeste  that  the  Arabic  name  of  Herod's  Gate,, 
"Babez-Zahari"— "the  Gate  of  Flowers"  may  be  a  translation  of  liie  Greek  Sreifavos. 
See  Kieport's  map,  which  accompanies  hie  Memoir. 

1  There  is  a  legend  that  St  Mary  was  standing  on  a  rock  on  the  other  Bide  of  the 
valley.  An  old  traveller  eays,  describing  tim  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  "  In 
y  way  tlicy  shew'd  as  y°  rock  whereon  o'  Lady  atood  wlien  she  saw  St  Steven  sion'd 
to  death."  Below  is  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  He  adds,  "  A  little  beyond  they 
diew'd  na  y=  rook  where  St.  Steven  was  ston'd  to  death ;  proceeding  towards  Damas- 
cus gate  on  y*  right  hand  of  y  way,  is  Jeremiah's  grotto,  where  he  compos'd  hia 
Lamentations,  &c" — E.  Chaloner's  Travels  in  16S8, — a  MS.  in  (he  posseEsion  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland. 

*  See  Deut.  sviL  5 -T.  The  etoning  was  always  outEade  the  city,  Levit.  isiv,  U, 
1  Kings  3i3i.  10, 13.  For  the  forms  and  regulations  at  the  esecution,  aaonumeraUd  hy 
(lie  Tataudisls,  see  Otho.  Lexicon  Babbinicum,  sub  voc.  Lapidatlo. 

3  The  Christian  use  of  the  word /jupnip  begins  with  St.  Stephen.  SeeMr.Hiunphry'a 
note  on  Acts  sxiL  20.    "  Thy  martyr  Stephen,"  &c 

"  At  MUctiB  (Acts  XX.  36),  and  at  Tyre  (Acts  xxl.  5).    See  Acts  ix.  40. 

s  Vicente  JoaEUes,  the  fouader  of  the  Valcnoian  schoo!,  one  of  the  most  austere  of 
ihe  grave  and  aa-Ious  painters  of  Spain.    The  iiicture  is  one  of  a  sei'i^  on  St.  Stephen ; 
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picture  of  Stephen  conducted  totheplace  of  execution,  has  represented  Saul 
as  walkmg  by  the  martyr'a  side  with  mclancliol  j  calmness.  He  consents  to 
]ih>  death  from  a  sincece,  though  mistaken,  conviction  of  duty  ;  and  the 
expression  of  his  coQDtenance  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  rage  of  the  baf- 
Red  Jewish  doctors  and  the  ferocity  of  tte  crowd  who  flock  to  the  scene  of 
bloodshed.  Literally  considered,  snch  a  representation  is  scarcely  consistent 
either  with  Saul's  conduct  immediately  afterwards,  or  with  his  own  espr^- 
sions  concerning  himself  at  the  later  periods  of  his  life.'  But  the  picture, 
though  historically  incori'ect,  is  poetically  true.  The  painter  has  worked 
according  to  the  true  idea  of  lis  art  in  throwing  upon  the  persecutor's 

ROnntenance  the  shadow  of  his  coming  repentance.  We  cannot  dissociate 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  from  the  conyersion  of  Paul.  The  spectacle  of 
so  much  constancy,  so  much  faith,  so  much  lore,  could  not  be  lost.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  with  Augustine,"  that  "  the  Church  owes  Paul  to 
the  prayer  of  Stephen." 

SI  STEPnAXUS  jVON"   ORASSET 
ECCLESIA  PATJLTJM  >'0N"  HABEllET 


JVote  on  Ihe  "  LlhertiiKs  "  and  i/ie  "  Citizenship  of  St.  raid." 

Since  this  chapter  was  sent  to  press,  the  writer  has  seen  Wieseler's 
Ciu-onoli^e  des  Apostolischeu  Zeitalters  (Gottingen,  1848)  ;  a  work  of 
which  both  the  test  and  the  notes  are  of  great  importance.  Dr.  Wieseler 
argues  (note,  pp.  61-63)  that  St.  Paul  was  probably  a  CUidan  Lilerti- 
nus.  Great  nambers  of  Jews  had  been  made  slaves  in  the  civil  wars,  and 
then  manamitted.  A  slave  manumitted  with  due  formalities  became  a 
Roman  citizen.  Kow  we  find  St.  Paul  taking  an  active  part  in  the  perse- 
cution of  Stephen  ;  and  the  verse  which  describes  Stephen's  great  oppo- 
nents,^ maybe  so  translated  as  to  mean  "Libertines"  from  "Cyrene, 
Alexandria,  Cilicia,  and  Asia."  Thus  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
Apostle,  with  other  Cilician  Jews,  may  have  been,  like  Horace,  "  libertino 
patrc  natus." '  Tlie  two  passages  from  Tacitus  and  Fhilo,  which  prove 
how  numerous  the  Jewish  Libertini  were  in  the  empire,  will  come  nnder 
EOtice  hereafter,  in  connection  with  Pome, 

it  vrss  once  in  the  dnirch  of  St  Stephen  at  Valencia,  oud  is  now  in  ihn  Hoyal  Galkij 
at  MMcid.    See  Stirling's  Annala  of  the  Artists  of  Sp^n,  i.  SG.^. 

1  See  Acts  Ksii.  i.    xsvi.  10.    Phil.  iiL  B.    1  Tim.  i.  1.^. 

»  Sermo  1  &  IV.  ia  feato  sancti  Sttphani. 

»  Acts  vl.  9  "  Sal.  i.  6,  45. 
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CHAPTER  III 


1(001'    (ImjAJd^Sai  rj;f  iii  toij  roiolJTOif  cIjaAiJfuf  uira?.3.ajEi/r£f  Sri^amv, 
Er/'^avOf  ai^o&ptiTepfiv  eipov  eTepmi, — S^  ChrjEost-  Horn.  xx.  in  Act  App. 


—SAUL'S  CONTINUED    PEBSECL'TION. FLIGH 

CHmSTIAKS .^PHILIP  AND    THE    SAMARITANS. — SAI'L'S    JOURNEY  T 

CUS, AHETAB,  KISO    OF    PETRA.— ROADS    FROM   JERUSALEM 

NB  IFOLIS  —HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  DAMASCUS. — THE  KAHRATITES  OP 
THE  W  RACLE  —  T  WAS  A  REAL  VISION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. — THREE  DAYS  IN 
IlAMAal,D1 tNlNHa. EAPI13U  AKD  FIRST  PREACHING  OF  SAUL. HE  RE- 
TIRES   INTO    AB\BIA — MEANING    OF    THE    TERM  ARABIA.— PETRA    AND    THE 

DESFRT CC\='PIR4';Y   AT    DAMASCUS. ESCAPE    TO    JERUSALEM.- — DAEKABAS. 

ST.    PETER. CONSPIRACY. VISION    IN    THE    TEMPLE.— 

)   SYRIA  AND  CILICIA. 

Ihe  deatli  ol  St  Stephen  is  a.  bright  passage  in  the  earliest  history  of 
the  Church  Where,  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  can  we  find  so  perfect 
an  imige  of  a  purt,  and  blessed  saict  as  that  which  is  drawn  in  the  coa 
eluding  iti  ea  of  thi,  seYenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles?  And 
the  br  ghtnesa  which  invests  the  scene  of  the  martyr's  last  moments  is  the 
more  impres&ne  from  its  contrast  with  all  that  has  preceded  it  since  the 
Oucifixioa  of  Chiist.  The  first  Apostle  who  died  was  a  traitor.  The 
first  disciples  of  the  Christian  Apostles  whose  deaths  are  recorded  were 
liars  and  hypocrites.  The  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man  was  founded  in 
darkness  and  gloom.  But  a  heavenly  light  reappeared  with  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Stephen.  Tke  revelation  of  such  a  character  at  the  moment 
of  death  was  the  strongest  of  all  evideneea,  and  the  highest  of  all  enconr- 
agements.  Nothing  conld  more  confidently  assert  the  divine  power  of  the 
new  religion ;  nothing  conld  propln^sj  more  sarely  the  certainty  of  its  final 
victory. 

To  ns  who  have  the  experience  of  many  centuries  of  Christian  history, 
and  who  can  look  back,  throngh  a  long  series  of  martyrdoms,  to  this, 
which  was  the  beginning  and  example  of  the  rest,  these  thoughts  are  easy 
and  obvious  ;  but  to  the  friends  and  associates  of  the  murdered  Saint, 
sach  feelinga  of  cheerfnl  and  confident  assurance  were  perhaps  more  diffi- 
cult. Though  Christ  was  indeed  risen  from  the  dead,  Hia  disciples  could 
hardly  yet  be  able  to  realize  the  full  triumph  of  the  Cross  over  death 
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Evea  many  years  afterwards,  Paul  the  Apostle  wrote  to  the  Thessalonians, 
concerning  those  who  had  "  fallen  asleep  " '  more  peaceably  than  Stephen, 
tliat  they  ought  not  to  soitow  for  them  as  those  without  hope ;  and  now, 
at  the  very  heg-inning  of  the  Gospel,  the  grief  of  the  Christians  must 
hare  been  great  indeed,  when  the  corpse  of  their  champion  and  their 
brother  lay  at  the  feet  of  Saul  the  mnrderer.'  Tet,  amidst  the  consterna- 
tion of  some  aad  the  fury  of  others,  friends  of  tlie  martyr  were  found,'  who 
gave  him  all  the  melancholy  honoura  of  a  Jewish  funeral,  and  carefully 
buried  liim,''  as  Joseph,  buried  5iis  father,  "  with  great  and  sore  lamenta- 
tion."  ° 

After  the  death  and  burial  of  Stephen  the  persecution  still  raged  in 
Jernsalem.  That  temporary  protection  which  had  been  extended  to  the 
rising  sect  by  such  men  as  Gamaliel  was  now  at  an  end.  Pharisees 
and  Saddueees — priests  and  people— alike  indulged  tiie  most  violent  and 
nngOTernable  fury.  It  does  not  seem  that  anj  check  was  laid  upon  them 
by  the  Roman  aathorities.    Either  the  procurator  was  absent  from  the 

1  1  Tbesa.  iv.  13.    See  Acts  viL  GO. 

'  Maundrell  says,  after  "rioting  the  spot  asagced  tiy  tradltiou  to  the  death  of 
Stephen ;  "  not  for  fixim  it  is  a  grot,  iuto  which  they  tell  you  the  outrageous  Jewish 
zealots  cast  his  hoSy  whea  Ihej  had  satiatea  thdr  fnry  upon  him." — TraTcla,  p.  103. 

s  'AvSpgQ  eMa&if.  (Acts  viii.  2.) — "  EaMdos  Juteos  aihil  veritL"  Beza ;  probably 
Hellenistic  Jews,  aad  possibly  Christians.  (See  Luke  ii.  25.  Acts  ii.  5.)  Hammond 
(oa  X.  2)  thinks  they  were  proselytes. 

«  Ivvexofueav.  viiL  2.  We  are  told  by  Baroniua,  on  the  authority  of  Luclan,  a 
presbyter  of  Jerusalem,  that  Gamaliel,  aa  a  aecret  Christian,  sent  a  number  of  Christiana 
to  romore  the  bofly  of  Stephen,  and  to  bury  it  at  his  Tilla,  twenty  miles  from  Jerusa- 
lem, and  tijnt  he  made  lameutaUoo  over  him  seyenty  days.  Not  to  dwelt  on  the  un- 
tmstworthineaa  of  LuoiMi's  letter,  knoivn  only  in  the  Latiu  translation  of  Avltus  (and 
Baronius  says,— " quinnm  ftierit  Avitus  iste  baud  penitua  dixerim"),  it  should  be 
observed  that  such  a  funeral  is  very  inconsistent  with  all.  the  other  occurrences  at  the 
time.  The  wjiole  story  is  very  enrious,  and  will  be  found  in  vol.  vii.,  under  the  year 
415, — a  year  remarkable  as  th?  lime  when  "magnua  ilia  protomartyr  Stephanua  rursaa 
ia  miraculis  redivivus  apporuit."  Gamaliel  appeared  to  Luclaa  In  a  viaon  by  night ; 
and,  besides  recounting  the  funeral  of  Stephen,  told  how  he  had  protected  Ificodemna 
at  the  same  villa  till  his  death,  when  he  was  buried  in  the  snma  tomb,  as  also  ultimately 
Gamaliel  bimself,  witli  bis  son  Abibus, — his  wife  and  his  eldest  son  being  buried  else- 
where, for  they  were  not  Christians.  The  relies  were  duly  found  and  authenticated  by 
miracles,  in  the  presence  of  John,  Bishop  of  Jernsalem,  who  came  from  that  Synod  of 
Dlospolis  (Lydda)  where  Pela^us  retracted  his  errors.  The  day  which  commemoratea 
this  in  the  Martyrologlum  Somanum  is  August  3 ;  see  the  notes  under  that  day.  Tha 
etory  will  be  found  also  in  Photias,  clssi.  coL  88S-C  (Kouen,  1653),  and  in  Bede, 
Etetract.  in  Acta  v.  ai. 

'  'EirsuJo-aiiT-o  KOirEriv  iiiyav  lit'  airii ;  Bee  Gen.  1.  10.  Chrysostom  remarks  that 
his  own  bcautifal  words  are  his  best  epitaph— 'koudif  aiiT^  htiTd^wv  Suifi'kda'  6  hitq- 
je?.i(!r!ic,  Koi  ^ek  ri!  yovara  il-rruv,  K.  T.  i.  Hom.  xvili.  in  Act  Baronius,  under  the 
year  34  (toI.  !.),  where  the  some  story  is  told  more  briefly,  argues  from  It  in  fiivour  of 
the  opinion  that  emnptuooa  and  prolonged  honours  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  remans  of 
Qartyrs.    See  Jerome  as  (here  quoted. 
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city,  or  he  was  willing  to  conmre  at  wliat  seemed  to  liim  an  ordiuarj 
reli^ous  quarrel. 

The  eminent  and  active  agent  in  this  persecution  was  Saul,  There  are 
strong  grounds  for  believing  that,  if  he  was  oot  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin 
at  the  time  of  St.  Stephen's  death,  he  was  elected  into  that  powerful  sen- 
ate soon  after  ;  possibly  as  a  reward  for  the  zeal  he  had  shown  against  the 
heretic.  He  himself  says  that  in  Jerusalem  he  not  only  exercised  the 
power  of  imprisonment  by  commissioa  from  the  H^h  Pnests,  but  also, 
when  the  Christians  were  put  to  death,  gav.  Ms  -cbU  against  them.'  From 
this  e^fpression  It  is  natural  to  infer  that  he  was  &  member  of  that  supreme 
court  of  jwiicature.  However  this  might  be,  his  zeal  in  conducting  the 
persecution  was  unbounded.  We  cannot  help  observing  how  frequently 
stroi^  expressions  concerning  his  share  iu  the  injnstice  and  crnclty  now 
peipetrated  are  multiplied  in  the  Scriptures.  In  St.  Lute's  narrative,  in 
St.  Paul's  own  speeches,  in  his  earlier  and  later  epistles,  the  subject  recurs 
again  and  again.  He  "  made  havoc  of  the  Church,"  invading  the  sanetu- 
jiries  of  domestic  life,  "  entering  into  every  house  : " '  and  those  whom  he 
thus  tore  from  their  homes  ho  "  committed  to  prison  ; "  or,  iu  his  own 
words  at  a  later  period,  when  he  had  recognised  as  God's  people  those 
whom  he  now  imagined  to  be  His  enemies,  "  thinking  that  he  ought  to  do 
many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ...  in  Jerusalem 
...  he  shut  np  many  of  the  saints  in  prison."^  And  not  only  did  men 
thus  suffer  at  his  hands,  but  women  also, — a  fact  three  times  repeated  as 
a  great  aggravation  of  his  cruelty.'  These  persecuted  people  were 
scourged— " often "  scourged,  "—in  many  synagogues."*  Nor  was  Ste- 
phen the  only  one  who  suffered  death,  as  we  may  Infer  from  the  Apostle'fi 
own  confession.'  And,  what  was  worse  than  scoui^ing  or  than  death 
itself,  he  used  every  effort  to  mate  tbem  "blaspheme"  that  Holy  Name 
whereby  they  were  called.'    His  fame  as  an  inquisitor  was  notorious  far 

I  KaT^iftyica  ftj^ov.  (Acts  zxvi.  10.)  If  this  laference  is  well  founded,  and  if  the 
qaaliBcation  for  a  member  of  the  Saahedrln  mentioned  in  the  last  clmptcr  (page  71) 
was  a  necesary  qualifioafion,  Saul  must  have  been  ii  married  man,  and  the  father  of  a 
fiunily.  If  bo,  it  is  probable  that  his  wife  and  children  did  not  long  sarvive ;  for  other- 
wise, aorae  notice  of  them  would  have  occurred  in  the  sabeequent  nairaUve,  or  some 
allusion  to  them  in  the  Epistles.  And  we  know  tbat,  if  ever  he  had  a  wife,  she  was 
not  living  when  he  wrote  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians.  (1  Cor.  viL)  It  was  ens- 
lomnrj  among  the  Jews  to  marry  at  a  very  early  age.    See  Bust.  Syn.  Jnd.  ell.  vL 

•Actsviii.  3,    See  is.  Z.  a  xwL  9, 10.    SeeioiLS, 

<  viii.  3.    ix.  2.    sai.  4.  '  sxvi.  10. 

'  "  I  persecuted  tMa  way  unto  the  death,  binding  and  delivering  into  priEou  bota 
men  and  women"  (xxiL  4);  "and  whan  they  were  put  to  death,  I  gUTcmy  vote  against 
them."    (xxvi.  10.) 

1  'HviiyKaCov  jSAao^ij/iEii>.  <Act3  sxvi.  11.)  It  ia  not  soid  that  he  aiccceded  in 
causing  any  to  blaspheme.  It  may  be  necessary  to  esplain  to  some  readers  that  tie 
Greelt  imperfect  merely  denotes  that  the  attempt  was  made ;  eo  in  Gal  i.  23,  alloded  t* 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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anil  wide.  Even  at  Damascus  Aoanias  bad  heard '  "  how  much  evil  he 
had  done  to  Christ's  saints  at  Jernsalem."  He  was  known  there'  as  "he 
that  destroyed  them  which  call  on  this  Name  iu  Jerusalem."  It  was  not 
without  reason  that,  in  the  deep  repentance  of  his  later  jears,  he  remem- 
bered how  he  had  "  persecuted  the  Church  of  God  and  wasted  it,"  =~how 
he  had  been  "  a  blasphemer,  a  persecutor  and  injurious ; "  ^ — and  that  he 
felt  he  was  "  not  meet  to  be  called  an  Apostle,"  because  he  "  had  perse- 
cuted the  Church  of  God,"" 

Prom  such  cruelty,  and  such  efforts  to  make  them  deny  that  K^ame 
which  they  honoured  above  all  names,  the  disciples  natnrally  fled.    la 

consequence  of  "  the  persecntion  against  the  Oliarch  at  Jerusalem,  thoy 
were  all  scattered  abroad  throughout  the  regions  of  Judma  and  Samaria." 
The  Apostles  only  remauied.^  But  this  dispersion  led  to  great  results. 
The  moment  of  lowest  depression  was  the  very  time  of  the  Church's  first 
missionary  triumph.  "  They  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  Word."'  First  the  Samaritans,  and  then  the  Gentiles, 
received  that  Gospel,  which  the  Jews  attempted  to  destroy.  Thus  did  the 
providence  of  God  begin  to  accomplish,  by  unconscious  instruments,  the 
prophecy  and  command  which  had  been  given : — "Ye  shall  be  witnesses 
unto  Me,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judma,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."' 

The  Jew  looked  upon  the  Samaritan  aa  he  looked  upon  the  Gentile, 
His  hostihty  to  the  Samaritan  was  probably  the  greater,  in  proportion  as 
he  was  nearer.  In  conformity  with  the  economy  which  was  observed 
before  the  i-esurrection,  Jesus  Chiist  had  said  to  His  disciples,  "Go  not 
into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye 
not:  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."*  Yet  did 
the  Saviour  give  antieipative  hint^  of  His  favour  to  Gentilea  and  Samari- 
tans, in  His  mercy  to  the  Syrophenician  woman,  and  His  mterview  with 
the  woman  at  the  well  of  Sychar,  And  now  the  time  was  come  for  both 
the  "middle  walls  of  partition"  to  be  destroyed.  The  dispersion  brought 
Philip,  the  companion  of  Stephen,  the  second  of  the  seven,  to  a  city  of 
Samaria.'"  He  came  with  the  power  of  miracles  and  with  the  news  of  sal- 
vation. The  Samaritans  were  convinced  by  what  they  saw ;  they  listened 
to  what  he  said  ;  "  and  there  was  great  joy  in  that  city."     When  the  news 

'  is.  13.  '  is.  91, 

'  Gal.  i.  13 ;  Boe  also  PhiL  iiL  6,  'I  Tim.  i.  13. 

a  ]  Cor.  sv.  9.  It  should  be  obfcrved  that  in  aJl  these  passages  fiMim  Ihe  Epistles  the 
eiiBis  word  (Jiuku,  iiutcni;)  is  used. 

"ActsvM,!.  'TiiL4.    Secsi,  1J-2I. 

•  i.  8.  f  Matt  X,  6,  6. 

''  R6?uy  T^r  Sa/iapiiag.  (Acta  riii.  5.)  This  wbb  prohaMy  the  ancient  capital,  at 
that  IJDie  ealleil  "Sebaste."  The  city  of  Sychar  (John  Iv,  6)  had  also  received  ■ 
Grefli  name.    It  was  then  "Neapolis,"  antl  is  still "  Nablous." 
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cams;  to  Jemsalera,  Foter  and  JoLn  were  sent  by  tiiu  Apostles,  aud  tno 
same  miraculous  tcstimocy  attended  their  presence,  which  had  been  given 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  The  Divine  Power  in  Peter  rebuked  the  powers 
of  evil,  whieh  were  working '  among  the  Samaritans  in  the  person  of  Simon 
Magus,  as  Paul  afterwards,  on  his  first  preaclimg  to  the  Gentiles,  rebakcd 
in  Cyprus  Elymas  tbe  sorcerer.  The  two  Apostles  returned  to  JernsaJem, 
preaching  as  they  went  "in  many  villages  of  the  Samaritans"  the  Gospel 
which  had  been  welcomed  in  the  city. 

Once  more  we  are  pennitted  to  see  Philip  on  his  labour  of  love.  We 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  him  on  the  road  which  leads  down  by  Gaza.'  to  Egypt, 

Tlie  chamberlain,  of  Queen  Caiidacc=  is  passing  southwards  on  his  return 
from  Jerusalem,  and  reading  in  his  chariot  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 
,i]thiopia  is  "  stretching  out  her  hands  unto  God," '  and  the  suppliant  is 
not  unheard,  A  teacher  is  prorided  at  the  moment  of  anxioas  inquiry. 
Tlie  stranger  goes  "  on  his  way  rejoicing  ;"  a  proselyte  who  had  found  the 
Messiah  ;  a  Christian  baptized  "  with  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  The 
Evangelist,  having  finished  the  work  for  which  he  had  been  sent,  is  called 
elsewhere  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  proceeds  to  Ctcsarea,  and  we  hear  of 
him  no  more,  till,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  he  received 
under  his  roof  in  that  city  one  who,  like  himself,  had  travelled  in  ohedicace 
to  the  Divine  command  "  preaching  in  all  the  cities."* 

Our  attention  is  now  called  to  that  other  traveller.  We  turn  from  the 
"  desert  road  "  on  the  south  of  Palestine  to  the  desert  road  on  the  north  ; 
from  the  border  of  Arabia  near  Gaza,  to  its  border  near  Damascus. 
"  From  Dan  to  Beei-sheba  "  the  Gospel  is  rapidly  spreading.  Tlie  disper- 
eior.  of  the  Oliristians  had  not  been  confined  to  Judsea  and  Samaria.  "  On 
the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen"  they  had  "travelled  aa  far  as 
Phcenida  and  Syria." '    "  Saul,  yet  breathhig  out  threateiungs  and  slaiigh- 


'  See  some  remHEliB  on  the  worda  aH-ni  lariv  IpTi/to;  ia  Groswcll's  DlssertatiooB,  vol, 
L  pp.  177-180. 

■a  Candaoe  is  the  name,  not  of  an  maividual,  but  of  a  dyuasty,— like  Aretas  in 
Arabirt,  or  like  Pharaoh  and  Ptolemy.  By  jEthlopia  ia  meaat  Meroe  on  the  Upper 
Kile.  Queens  of  Meroe  with  the  title  of  Canflaee  ore  mentioned  by  Dlo  Cass,  llv.  5. 
Strabo,  xvlil.  Piin.  H.  N.  vi,  59,  33.  See  also  Eusek  H.  E.  ii.  1,  Probably  Oiia 
ehambe/lain  was  a  Jew.    See  Olehauseu, 

'  Ps,  txviii.  31, 

i  "But  Philip  was  found  at  Aiotua  ;  and,  pasaing  through,  he  preached  in  all  the 
dtiee,  ijll  be  came  to  Cicsnroa."  (Acta  viii.  40.)  "  Aud  the  nest  day  we  that  were  of 
Paul'B  coinpaoy  departed,  and  came  to  Casureaj  and  we  entered  icto  the  house  of 
Philip  the  Erangelist,  which  was  one  of  the  seven,  nad  aljode  Willi  him,"    (xxL  S.) 

"  Acts  xL  19, 
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ter  igainst  the  disciples  of  tlie  Lord,'"  determined  to  follow  them,  "Being 
exceedingly  mad  against  them,  he  persecuted  them  eTen  to  strange  cities." " 
He  went  of  his  own  accord  to  the  high  priest,  and  desired  oE  him  letters  to 
the  synagogues  in  Damascus,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  Chria- 
tians  were  to  be  found.  And  armed  with  this  "  authority  and  commis- 
sion,"^ intending  "if  be  found  any  of  this  way,  whether  they  were  men  or 
womeii,"^  to  bring  tliera  bounil  unto  Jerusalem  to  be  punished,"*  lie  jour^ 
nejed  to  Damascus. 

The  .i^eat  Sanhcdrin  claimed  over  the  Jews  in  foreign  dti^  the  same 
power,  in  roliglous  qaestions,  wbich  they  exercised  at  Jemsalcm.  The 
Jews  in  Damascus  were  very  numerous  ;  and  there  were  peculiar  circum- 
Btaiices  in  the  poEtical  condition  of  Damascus  at  this  time,  which  may  have 
given  facilities  to  conspiracies  or  deeds  of  violence  conducted  by  the  Jews, 
There  was  war  between  Aretaa,  who  reigned  at  Petra,  the  desert-metrop- 
olis of  Stony  Arabia,"  and  Herod  Antipas,  his  son-in-law,  the  Tetrarch  of 
Gaiilce.  A  misundorstandiug  concerniDg  the  boundaries  of  the  two  prin- 
cipalities had  boeo  aggi'avated  into  an  inveterate  qnarrel  by  Herod's  un- 
faithfulness to  the  daughter  of  the  Arabian  king,  and  his  shameful  attach- 
ment to  "  his  brother  Philip's  wife."  The  Jews  generally  sympathised 
with  the  cause  of  Aretas,  rejoiced  when  Herod's  army  was  cnt  off,  and 
declared  that  this  disaster  was  a  judgment  for  the  murder  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Herod  wrote  to  Rome  and  obtained  an  order  for  asFistance  from 
Viteliins,  the  Governor  of  Syria.  But  when  ViteOins  was  on  his  march 
through  Jud[ca,  from  Antioch  towards  Petra,  he  suddenly  heard  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius  (  a.  n,  3 1 ) ;  and  the  Roman  army  was  withdrawn,  before  tho 
war  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  evident  that  the  relations  of  tho 
neiglibouring  powers  must  have  been  for  some  years  in  a  very  unsettled 

1  Acte  ix.  1.  '  xsvi.  11.  3  sxvi  12.  <  ix.  2.  *  xxii.  5. 

«  In  Uils  mouulainous  diatriot  of  Arabia,  wlioli  ImA  been  the  scene  of  the  wanderings 
of  the  Israelltea,  and  whicb  contained  the  graves  balli  of  Moses  aud  Aaron,  the  Naha- 
thsean  Arabs  after  the  tlmo  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  (or,  possibly,  fJie  Edonuiee 
before  them.  See  Eobiuson,  Eib.  Ees.  vol.  ii.  pp.  557,  573)  grew  into  a  civilised 
nation,  bnilt  a  great  meroantllij  city  at  Petra,  and  were  ruled  by  a  line  of  kings,  who 
bore  the  title  of  "  Aretoa."  Tho  Aretas  dynasly  ceased  In  the  aecond  century,  when 
Arabia  Petnea  became  a  Komaa  province  under  Trajan.  In  the  Eomau  period,  a 
great  road  united  Allah  on  the  lied  Sea  with  Petra,  and  thence  diverged  to  the  loft 
towariis  Jerusalem  and  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  to  the  right  t«warda 
Datflascua,  in  a  direction  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  modem  earavaa-road 
from  Damascus  to  Mecca.  This  stale  of  things  did  not  last  very  long.  (Compare, 
foe  iiistanee,  the  Pentiogerian  Tahle  with  the  Anionine  Itinerary.)  The  Arabs  of 
thiH  district  fell  hack  into  their  old  nomadic  state.  Petra  was  long  uudifcovered. 
Buroldiardt  was  the  flrst  to  see  it,  and  Laborde  tiie  first  to  visit  it.  Now  it  is  well 
Ieqdwd  to  Oriental  travellers.  Its  Eock-theatre  and  other  remains  still  exist,  to 
sbow  lis  ancient  character  of  a  city  of  the  Roman  Empire,  See  Mannert's  Geographle 
der  G.  ual  R.  pt.  t1.  vol.  i.  pp.  133-138.  Por  uoticcs  of  the  iifierent  kings  who  boia 
tho  name  of"  Arelaa,"  see  Winer's  Realwoi-tetbucL 
TOL.  I. — 6 
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contlitioii  along  the  frontiers  of  Arabia,  Judtea,  and  Syria ;  and  tlio  falling 
of  a  rich  border-town  like  Damascus  from  tiic  hands  of  the  Romans  into 
tiiose  of  Aretas  wouM  be  a  natural  occarrenee  of  the  war.  If  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  city  was  placed  in  the  power  of  the  Arabian  Elhnarch ' 
under  these  particular  cireumstanees,  and  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  journey, 
good  reason  would  be  assigned  for  believing  it  probable  that  the  ends  for 
wliich  he  went  were  assisted  by  the  polirica!  relations  of  Damascus.  And 
it  wonid  indeed  be  a  singnlar  coinoidcnee,  if  his  zeal  in  persecuting  the 
Christians  were  promoted  by  the  sympathy  of  the  Jews  for  the  fate  of 
Jobn  the  Baptist. 

Bnt  there  are  grave  objections  to  this  view  of  tho  oi,e«pation  of  Da- 
mascus by  Aretas.  Such  a  liberty  taken  by  a  petty  chieftain  with  the 
Roman  power  would  have  been  an  act  of  great  audacity  ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  Vitellius  would  have  closed  the  campaign,  if  such  a 
city  was  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  It  is  more  likely  that  Caligula, — who 
in  many  ways  contradicted  the  policy  of  his  predeces.sor, — who  banished 
Herod  Antipaa  and  patronised  Herod  Agrippa, — assigned  the  city  of  Da- 
magcns  as  a  free  ^ft  to  Aretas.'  Tlits  supposition,  as  well  as  the  former, 
will  perfectly  explain  the  remarkable  passage  in  St.  Paul's  letters,  where 
he  distmctly  says  that  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Ethnarch  of  Aretas,  at  the 
time  of  his  escape.  Many  such  changes  of  territorial  occupation  took 
place  under  the  Emperors,'  which  woald  have  been  lost  to  history,  were  it 
not  for  the  information  derived  from^  a  coin,  an  inscription,  or  the  inciden- 
tal remark  of  a  writer  who  had  different  ends  in  view.  Any  attempt  to 
make  this  escape  from  Damascus  a  lixed  point  of  absolute  chronology  will 
be  unsuccessful ;  bnt,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  may  fairly  be  collected, 

1  2  Cor.  xi.  32. 

'  This  is  ai'gued  with  great  foiTW  by  Wieseler,  who,  bo  far  aa  we  know,  is  (he  first  to 
suggest  this  explanation.  Hie  iirgimiGnt  is  aot  quite  conclusive  ^  because  it  is  Gcldom 
easj  to  give  a  confident  opinion  on  the  debiils  of  a  oampiugn,  unless  its  history  is 
minntely  recorded.  The  elrcngth  of  Wiesoler's  argument  coasists  in  this,  tliat  Ilia 
different  lines  of  teasoulng  converge  to  Uie  same. result.  See  Mb  " Chronologie  dea 
Apostolischen  Zrftalters,"  pp.  161-175 ;  and  eompate  pp.  143-3,  and  the  nole. 

'  See,  for  instauee,  what  ia  said  1^  Josephus  (Ant.  xviiL  6,  4)  of  vm^ous  arrange- 
ments in  Ihe  East  at  ihis  verj  crisis.  Similar  changes  in  Asia  Minor  have  bL«a  aliuded 
to  before,  Ch.Lp.  23. 

<  Wiescler  justly  lays  some  stress  on  the  ciroumalance  tiat  (here  are  coins  of  AuguB- 
tns  and  TibcriuB,  and,  agfun,  of  Nero  and  his  suceesEora,  bat  none  of  Caligula  and 
Claudins,  which  Imply  that  DamaecuB  was  Roman.  But  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  llie 
oonclndon  which  be  draws  from  the  coin  of  Mionnet,  with  the  iascription  BA£IA£ilZ  * 
ATETOT  ■  *IAEAAHNOS,  It  seems  to  be  one  of  Ihoae  coiuB  with  thia  inscription 
(two  of  which  are  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  is  represented  at  the  end  of  this 
clii4)l«r),  asdgaed  by  Eofchel  to  an  CMlier  Aretas,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  last 
ot  tho  Seleuddaj,  and  in  whose  power  we  know  that  Damascus  once  was.  (See 
Joseph.  Ant  xiiL  13,  3.  B.  J.  i.  6,  2,  and  Wiescler,  p.  169.)  The  genera!  appearanee 
and  character  of  these  corns  justifies  Eokhel's  opinion,  and  it  is  diffioalf  (o  explain  Ihe 
word  iiiM^^Jivo^  on  l^c  oUier  suppo^don 
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that  Saul's  journey  from  Jei-usakm  to  Damascus  took  place  EOt  far  from 
that  year  which  saw  the  death  of  Tiberius  and  tbe  accession  of  Caligula. 

No  journey  was  ever  taken,  on  which  so  much  iaterest  is  concentrated, 
as  this  of  St,  Paul  from  Jerasalem  to  Damascus.'  It  is  so  critical  a 
passage  m  the  history  of  G-od's  dealings  with  man,  and  we  feel  it  to  be  so 
closely  bound  up  with  all  our  best  knowledge  and  best  happiness  in  thia 
life,  and  with  alt  our  hopes  for  the  world  to  come,  that  the  mind  is  de- 
lighted to  dwell  upon  it,  and  we  aie  eager  to  learn  or  imagme  all  its  details, 
lie  conversion  of  Sau!  was  like  the  call  of  a  second  Abraham.  Eat  we 
know  almost  more  of  the  Patriarch's  journey  through  this  same  district, 
from  tlie  aortli  to  tlie  south,  than  we  do  of  tho  Apostle's  in  an  opposite 
direction.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  Abraham  travelling  with  his  flocks 
and  herds  and  camels.  The  primitive  features  of  the  East  continue  still 
unaltered  in  the  desert ;  and  tlie  Arabian  Sheikh  still  remains  fo  us  a 
hving  picture  of  the  Patriarch  of  Genesis.  But  before  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  patriarchal  life  of  Palestine  had  been  modified,  not 
only  by  the  invasions  and  settlements  of  Babylonia  and  Persia,  but  by 
large  influses  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation.  It  is  difficult  to  guess 
what  was  the  appearance  of  Saul's  company  on  that  memorable  occasion.' 
We  neither  know  how  he  travelled,  nor  who  his  associates  were,  nor  where 
he  rested  on  bis  way,  nor  what  road  he  followed  from  the  Judaian  to  the 
Syrian  capital. 

His  journey  must  have  brought  him  somewhere  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias.  But  where  he  approached  the  nearest  to  the  shores  of 
this  sacred  lake, — whether  he  crossed  the  Jordan  where,  in  its  lower 
coui-se,  it  flows  southwards  to  the  Dead  Sea,  or  where  its  upper  windings 
enrich  the  valley  at  the  base  of  Mount  Hermon, — we  do  not  know.  And 
there  is  one  thought  which  makes  us  glad  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Galilee,  where  Jesus  worked  so  many  of  His  miracles,  ia 
the  scene  of  none  of  those  transactions  which  are  related  in  the  Acts.  The 
blue  waters  of  Tiberias,  with  their  fishing-boats  and  towns  on  the  brink  of 
the  shore,  are  consecrated  to  the  Gospels.  A  greater  than  Paul  was  here, 
When  we  come  to  the  travels  of  the  Apostles,  the  scenery  is  no  longer 
limited  and  Jewish,  but  Catholic  and  widely-extended,  like  the  GospeJ 

'  For  deecrlptioas  of  DamaEeu3,  see  LamartJne'fl  Voyage  en  Orient;  Addison'i 
Diimaseua  a.nj  Palmyra ;  Fisliei''a  Syria ;  Ths  Modern  Traveller ;  The  Crescent  and  file 
Cross j  Lord  CasOereagb's  Journey  to  Damascus;  Eothen;  aad  MiRS  MarUneaa's 
EaslBrn  Life.  The  two  last,  in  other  respects  the  most  unsatisfactory,  give  do  beaJ 
Idea  ot  a  journey  from  Jerusalem  U>  DamascuB. 

*  la  pictures,  St.  Paiit  is  represcDt«d  as  oa  horseliack  on  this  joomey.  Froiialily  tbia 
II  the  reKEon  why  Lord.  Lytteltoa,  in  Ills  observations  on  St.  Paul's  conTerslon,  uses  the 
phrase — "  Those  in  company  wilh  him  /ell  down  from  their  horses,  together  wllh 
Saul."  p.  318.  (Works,  1774,)  There  is  no  proof  tiiat  this  was  the  case,  though  it  ii 
very  probable. 
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ivhicli  they  preached  :  and  t'ue  Sea,  wLich  will  be  so  often  spread  beforij 
OS  in  tte  life  of  St.  Paul,  will  not  be  the  little  Lake  of  Galilee,  but  the 
great  Mediterranean,  which  washed  the  shores  and  earned  the  ships  of  the 
historical  nations  of  antiquity,' 

Two  principal  roads  can  be  mentioned,  one  of  which  probably  conducted 
the  trarellere  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus.  The  track  of  the  caravans, 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  from  Egypt  to  the  Syrian  capital,  has  always 
led  through  Gaza  and  Ramleh,  and  then  tummg  eastwards  about  the  bor- 
ders of  Galilee  and  Samaria,  has  descended  near  Mount  Tabor  towards 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias ;  and  so,  crossing  the  Jordan  a  little  to  the  north  of 

tho  Lake  by  Jacob's  Bridge,  proceeds  through  the  desert  country  which 
stretches  to  the  base  of  Antilibanas.'  A  similar  track  from  Jerusalem 
falls  into  this  Egyptian  road  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Djenin,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Galilee  ;  and  Saul  and  his  company  may  have  travelled  by  this 
route,  performing  the  journey  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-sis  miles,  like  the 
modem  caravans,  in  about  sis  days.^  But  at  this  period,  that  great  work 
of  Romau  road-making,  which  was  actively  going  on  in  ail  parts  of  the 
empire,  must  have  extended,  in  some  degree,  to  Syria  and  Judiea ;  and, 
if  the  Roman  roads  were  already  constructed  here,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  followed  the  direction  indicated  by  the  later  Itineraries.'  This  direc- 
tion is  from  Jerusalem  to  Keapolis  (the  ancient  Syciini),  and  thence  over 
the  Jordim  to  the  south  of  the  Lake,  near  Scythopolis,  where  the  soldiers 
of  Pompey  crossed  the  river,  and  where  the  Galilean  pilgrims  used  to  cross 
it  at  the  time  of  the  festivals,  to  avoid  Samaria.  From  Scythopolis  it  led 
to  Gadara,  a  Roman  city,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  remaining,  and  so  to 
Damascus." 

Whatever  road  was  followed  in  Saul's  journey  to  Damascus,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  earlier  portion  of  it  brought  him  to  Neapolis,  the  Sychar 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Nablous  of  the  modern  Samaritans.  This 
city  was  one  of  the  stages  in  the  Itineraries.    Dv.  Eobinson  followed  a 

1  Tlie  next  historical  notice  of  tbe  sea  of  Tiberius  or  Geniiesai'eth,  after  tliat  wliich 
occmE  in  the  GospelB,  is  in  JosepUua. 

'  Seo  the  following  paasagea  in  Dr.  Robinson's  Eesearolies,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  181,  £3G, 
2T6,  316. 

>  Soe  FisJier'B  Syria,  i.  7. 

»  See  'WesBeliEg's  lUneraries,  and  two  later  editions ;  one  by  FcrUa  d'Frbaa  at 
Paris,  aud  the  other  by  Parthy  and  Finder  at  Berlin. 

s  It  ie  very  conceivable  that  he  irayelled  by  CiGenr«tt  Philippi,  the  city  which  Herod 
Philip  had  built  at  the  fountains  of  the  Jonlau,  on  the  imtiiral  lice  of  oonmiunioation 
between  Tyre  and  Damasiua,  and  likely  to  have  been  one  of  the  "  foreign  oities  "  (Acta 
savi.  12)  which  harboured  Christian  fugitives.  Here,  too,  he  would  be  in  tho  footsteps 
of  St.  Peter ;  for  here  the  great  oonfeBsion  (Mat.  sri.)  Beema  to  have  been  made  ;  and 
this  road  olao  would  probably  have  brought  Mm  past  Neapolis.  It  is  hardly  likely 
fliat  he  would  have  taten  the  Pctia  rood  (above,  p  81,  n.  6),  for  both  the  modem  cai" 
»vans  Bud  tbe  ancient  itinemtles  cross  the  Jordan  more  to  the  north. 
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Roman  pavemeut  for  some  considerable  distance  in  the  aeiglibourliood  of 
Bethel.'  TJiis  northern  road  went  over  the  elevated  ridges  whicli  iiiter- 
Tene  between  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  plain  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  As  the  travellers  gained  tlie  liigh  ground,  the  young  Pharisee  may 
hayo  looked  back, — and,  when  be  saw  the  city  in  tlie  midst  of  its  hills, 
with  the  mountains  of  Moab  in  the  distance, — confident  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  his  cause, — he  may  have  thought  proudly  of  the  125th  Psalm ; 
"  Tlie  hills  stand  about  Jernsalem :  even  so  standeth  the  Lord  round  about 
his  people,  from  this  time  forth  for  evermore."  His  present  enterprise 
■was  undertaken  for  the  liontmr  of  Ziou.  He  was  blindly  fulfilling  the 
words  of  One  who  said  :  "  "Whosoever  killeth  you,  will  think  that  he  doeth 
God  service.'"  Passing  through  the  hills  of  Samaria,  from  which  he  might 
occasionally  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  left,  he  would 
como  to  Jacob's  Well,  at  the  opening  of  that  beautiful  valley  which  lies 
between  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  This,  too,  is  the  scene  of  a  Gospel  history. 
The  same  woman,  with  whoia  Jesus  spoke,  might  be  again  at  the  well  as 
the  Inquisitor  passed.  But  as  yet  he  knew  nothing  of  the  breaking  down 
of  the  "middle  wall  of  partition."^  He  could,  indeed,  have  said  to  the 
Samaritans:  "Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what :  we  know  what  we  wor- 
ship :  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews."^  But  he  could  not  have  understood 
the  meaning  of  those  other  words :  "  The  hour  cometh  when  ye  shaU  neither 
in  Jerusalem,  nor  yet  in  this  mountain,  worship  the  Father  :  the  true  wor- 
shippers shall  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  trnth."^  His  was  not  yet  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  The  zeal  which  burnt  in  him  was  that  of  James  and 
John,  before  their  illumination,  when  they  wished  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven,  even  as  Elias  did,  on  the  inhospitable  Samaritan  village. °  Philip 
had  already  been  preaching  to  the  poor  Samaritans,  and  John  had  revisited 
them,  in  company  with  Peter,  with  feelings  wonderfully  changed.'  But 
Saul  knew  nothing  cf  the  little  Church  of  Samaritan  Christians ;  or,  if  he 
heard  of  them  and  lingered  among  them,  he  lingered  only  to  injure  and 
oppress.  The  Syrian  city  was  still  the  great  object  before  him.  And 
now,  when  he  had  passed  throngh  Samaria  and  was  entering  Galilee,  the 
snowy  peak  of  Mount  Hermon,  the  highest  point  of  Antilibanns,  almost 
as  far  to  the  north  as  Damascus,  would  come  into  view.  This  is  that 
tower  of  "  Lebanon  whii;h  looketh  towards  Damascus."*  It  is  already  the 
great  landmark  of  his  jonmey,  as  he  passes  through  Galilee  towards  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

Leaving  now  the  "  sea  of  Galilee,"  deep  among  its  hills,  as  a  sanctuary 
of  the  holiest  thoughts,  and  imi^ning  the  Jordan  to  be  passed,  we  follow 
the  company  of  travellers  over  the  barren  uplands,  which  stretch  iu  dreary 

I  Eesearohps,  iil.  7",  '  Join  xvi.  2.  '  Eph.  ii.  14. 

•  Jolrn  iv.  22.  5  Ibi'-f,  81,  23.  e  Lnke  ix.  51-56. 

'  See  above,  p.  SO.  '  Song  of  Sol  vii  4. 
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succession  along  the  base  of  Antilibanus.  All  around  are  stony  tills  aad 
thirsty  plaios,  througli  which  the  withered  stems  of  the  scanty  vegetation 
hardly  penetrate.  Over  this  desert,  under  the  burning  sky,  the  impetuous 
Sanl  holds  his  course,  full  of  the  fiery  zeal  with  which  Elijah  travelled  of 
yore,  on  his  mysterious  errand,  through  the  same  "  wilderness  of  Daina&- 
BUS.-' '  "  The  earth  in  its  length  and  its  breadth,  and  all  the  deep  universe 
of  sky,  is  steeped  in  light  and  heat."  When  some  eminence  is  gained,  the 
vast  horizon  is  seen  stretching  on  all  sides,  like  the  ocean,  without  a  boun- 
dary ;  except  wliere  the  steep  sides  of  Lebanon  interrupt  it,  as  the  pro- 
montories of  o  moantaiuous  coast  stretcli  out  into  a  motionless  sea.  The 
fiery  son  is  orerhead ;  and  that  refreshing  view  is  anxiously  looked  for, — 
Damasens  seen  from  afar,  witliin  the  desert  drcuroference,  resting  like  as 
island  of  Paradise,  in  the  green  enclosure  of  its  beautiful  gardeu.s 


This  view  is  so  celebrated,  and  the  history  of  the  place  is  so  illustrious, 
that  we  may  well  be  excused  if  we  linger  a  moment,  that  we  may  describe 
them  both.  Damascus  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  world.'  Its  fame  begins 
with  the  earliest  patriarchs,  and  continues  to  modem  times.  While  other 
cities  of  the  East  have  risen  and  decayed,  Damascus  is  stfll  what  it  was. 
It  was  founded  before  Baalbec  and  Palmyra,  and  it  has  outlived  them 
both.  While  Babylon  is  a  heap  in  the  desert,  and  Tyre  a  ruin  on  tlie 
shore,  it  remains  what  it  is  called  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  "  the  head  of 
Syria."'  Abraham's  steward  was  "Eliezerof  Damascus,"' and  the  limit 
of  his  warlike  expedition  in  the  rescue  of  Lot  was  "  Hohah,  which  is  on 
the  left  hand  of  Damascus." "  How  important  a  place  it  was  in  the  flour- 
ishing period  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  we  know  from  the  garrisons  which 
David  placed  there,'  and  from  the  opposition  it  presented  to  Solomon.^ 

'  1  Kings  MX,  la. 

'  The  word  nHTAI,  "  fountains,"  on  ttia  coin  shonld  lie  particularly  noticed.  The 
cost  was  obtained  from  Paris  b?  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Akennan. 

3  Joscpbns  makei  it  even  older  than  Abraham.  {Ant  i.  6,  3.)  For  the  traditiona 
of  the  eventa  in  the  infency  of  ths  bmnan  racp,  which  are  Bnppoaed  to  have  happened 
in  ite  vicinity,  eee  Pocote,  il.  115, 116.  The  story  ihat  the  murder  of  Abel  look  place 
here  ia  alluded  to  by  Shakspere,  1  K.  Hen.  VI,  i.  3. 

'  Ihu.  viL  8.  »  Geo,  sy.  2.  «  Gen.  xiv.  15. 

I  i  Sam.  viii.  6.    1  Cliron  nviii.  K  '1  Kings  xL  24 
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The  histoi7  of  Xaanian  aEd  tlie  Hebrew  captive,  Elislia  aud  Gekazi,  and 
of  the  prouiT.  prefcreoce  of  its  fresh  rirers  to  the  thirsty  waters  of  Israel, 
are  familiar  to  every  one.  Aud  how  dose  its  relations  continued  to  be 
with  the  Jews,  we  know  from  the  chronicles  of  Jeroboam  and  Ahaz,  and 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Amos.'  Its  mercantile  greatness  is  indicated 
by  Ezekiel  ia  the  remarkable  words  addressed  to  Tyre,' — "  Syria  was  thy 
merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude  cf  the  wares  of  thy  making :  they 
occupied  in  thy  fail's  with  emeralds,  purple,  aud  broidered  work,  and  fine 
linen,  and  cOral,  and  agate.  Damascus  was  thy  aerchant  in  the  multitude 
of  the  warea  of  thy  making,  for  the  multitade  of  all  riches  ;  in  the  wine  of 
Hclbon,  and  white  wool,"'  Leaving  the  Jewish  annals,  we  might  follow' 
its  history  through  contmnous  centuries,  from  the  time  when  Alexander 
sent  Parmenlo  to  take  it,  while  the  eouqueror  himself  was  marching  from 
Tarsus  to  Tyre,^— to  its  occupation  by  Pompey,^ — to  the  letters  of  Juliau 
the  Apostate,  who  describes  it  as  "the  eye  of  the  East,"" — and  onward 
through  its  golden  day^,  when  it  waf  the  residence  of  the  Ommiad  Caliphs, 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  Mahomedaii  world, — and  through  the  period 
when  its  fame  was  muigled  with  that  of  Saladin  and  Tamerlane, — to  our 
own  days,  when  the  piaise  of  its  beauty  is  celebrated  by  every  traveller 
from  Europe.  It  is  evident,  to  use  the  words  of  Lamartine,  that,  iika 
Constantinople,  it  was  a  "  predestinated  capital."  Kor  is  it  difBcnlt  to  ex- 
plahi  why  its  freshness  has  never  faded  througli  all  this  series  of  vicissi- 
tudes and  wars. 

Among  the  rocks  and  brushwood  at  the  base  of  Aatihbanus  are  tha 
fountains  of  a  copious  and  perennial  stream,  which,  after  running  a  course 
of  no  great  distance  to  the  south-east,  loses  itself  in  a  desert  lake.  But 
before  it  reaches  this  dreary  boundary,  it  has  distributed  its  channels  over 
the  intermediate  space,  and  left  a  wide  area  behind  it,  rich  with  prolific 
vegetation.  These  are  the  "  streams  from  Lebanon,"  which  are  known  to 
us  in  the  imagery  of  Scripture;' — the  "rivers  of  Damascus,"  which 
Naaman  not  unnaturally  preferred  to  all  the  "  waters  of  Israel."^     By 

'  See  3  Kings  liv.  28,  svi,  9,  10.    2  Chr.  xsiv,  23,  xxvliL  5,  23.    Irai.  vii.  8.    Amos, 
i.  3,5. 
'  Tho  port  (if  Bejroot  is  now  to  Damascna  what  Tyre  i\"as  of  olti. 
»  Ezek.  ssviL  16, 18. 

•  Qii[ntu9  Curtius,  iii.  13,  iv.  L    Arrian,  IL  11. 

•  See  above,  Ch,  I.  p.  26,  Its  relative  impojbxnce  vms  not  bo  great  wlien  it  waa 
iin'?er  a  Western  power  like  that  of  the  aeleuoi3ai  or  the  Romans :  lience  wo  Dnil  it  lef8 
tequently  mentioned  than  wo  might  espeot  in  Greek  and  Koman  wTitei's.  TIyIs  aroaa 
firom  the  hailding  of  Antioih  and  other  cities  in  Northern  Syria. 

•  Julian,  Ep.  xsiv.  Tf,v  Aiog  irWiu  tlltjeuf,  jfoi  tSv  rj/g  'Eudf  ujriimjf  ifdaXfiov 
rirv  kpdv  »ai  fKyicniv  iu/ioi7Nov  iJyu.  There  is  some  rcaaon  to  believe  that  Uils 
letter  ia  not  genuine.    Seo  the  54th  note  in  Gihlon'B  Decline  and  Fall,  eh.  li. 

'  Song  of  Sol.  Iv,  !5.  "  2  Kings  v.  12. 
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Grook  writers  the  stream  is  called  CbrysorrlioaB,'  or  "  tlie  river  of  gold." 
And  tliis  stream  is  tbe  inestimable  unexhanstod  treasnre  of  Damascus, 
The  halntations  of  men  must  always  bave  been  gathered  around  it,  as  tbe 
Sile  has  inevitably  attracted  an  immemorial  population  to  its  banks.  The 
desert  is  a  fortification  round  Damascus.  The  river  is  its  life.  It  is 
drawn  out  into  watercourses,  and  spread  in  all  directions.  For  miles 
around  it  is  a  wilderness  of  gardens, — gai'dens  with  roses  among  the 
tangled  shnibberies,  and  with  fruit  on  the  bi-anches  overhead.  Every 
where  among  the  trees  the  murmur  of  unseen  rivulets  is  heard.  Even  in 
the  city,  Wllieh  is  in  the  midst  of  the  gardeo,  the  eleiu-  rashmg  of  the 
cnrreat  ia  a  perpotnal  retresbiucut.  Every  dwelling  has  itB  fountain  ;  and 
at  night,  when  the  sun  has  set  behind  Mount  Lebanon,  the  lights  of  the 
city  are  seen  flashing  on  the  waters. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  view  of  Damascus,  when  the  dim, 
outline  of  the  gardens  has  become  distinct,  and  the  city  is  seen  gleaming 
white  in  the  midst  of  them,  should  bo  uniYersally  famous.  All  travellera 
in  all  ages  have  paused  to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  prospect ;  and  the 
prospect  has  been  always  the  same.  It  is  tnie  that  in  the  Apostle's  day 
there  were  no  cupolas  and  no  minarets  :  Justinian  had  not  built  St. 
Sophia,  and  the  caliphs  bad  erected  no  mosques.  But  the  white  buildings 
of  the  city  gleamed  then,  as  they  do  now,  in  the  centre  of  a  verdant  inex- 
hanstibie  paradise.  The  Syrian  gardens,  with  their  low  walls  and  water- 
wheels,  and  careless  mixture  of  fruits  and  flowers,  were  the  same  then  as 
they  arc  now.  The  aame  figures  would  bo  seen  in  the  green  approaches 
to  the  town,  camels  and  mules,  horses  and  asses,  with  Syrian  peasants,  and 
Arabs  from  beyond  Palmyra,  We  know  the  very  time  of  tbe  day  when 
Saul  was  entering  these  shady  avenues.  It  was  at  mid-day,'  the  birds 
were  sHcnt  in  the  trees.  The  hush  of  noon  was  in  ihe  city.  The  sun  was 
burning  fiercely  in  the  sky.  The  pei-seeator's  companions  were  enjoying 
the  cool  refreshment  of  the  shade  after  their  journey  :  and  his  eyes  rested 
with  satisfaction  on  those  waJJs  which  were  the  end  of  his  mission,  and  con- 
tained the  victims  of  his  righteous  zeal. 

We  have  been  tempted  into  some  prolixity  in  describing  Damascus. 
But,  in  describing  the  solemn  and  miraculous  event  which  took  place  in  its 
leigbbourbood,  we  hesitate  to  enlarge  upon  the  woids  of  Scriptnre.  And 
Scripture  relates  its  circumstances  m  minute  detail.  If  tbe  importance  we 
are  intended  to  attach  to  particniar  events  in  early  Christianity  is  to  be 

1  Strabo,  svi.  2.    Ptolem.  r.  IS,  9.    Fee  P!!n.  H.  N.  v,  16. 

*  ActB  sxii.  6,  sxtL  13.  Ni)tioeB  of  tbe  traditioatirr  place  whore  the  viaon  was  seen 
M«  to  be  found  IwtU  in  tlio  older  Md  later  travellers.  Irby  aud  Mane;lpa  say  it  is 
"  outside  the  caatein  gate :"  and  in  the  Boat  and  Caravan  it  ie  deacribpd  ss  "  a'lOHt  a 
Bule  ftom  the  town,  and  near  the  Christian  burjing-gronnd  wMiA  belong*  >p  tfc» 
Armenians." 
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mensuTfcd  hj  the  prominence  assigned  to  them  in  the  Sacred  llccords,  we 
must  confess  that,  next  after  the  Passion  of  our  blessed  Lord,  the  event 
to  which  oar  serious  atteation  is  especially  called  is  the  Conversion  trf  St. 
Paal.  Besides  various  allusions  to  it  in  hia  own  epistles,  three  detdled  nar- 
ratives of  the  occurrence  are  foand  in  the  Acts.  Once  it  is  related  by  St 
Luke  (is.), — twice  by  tlie  Apostle  himself, — ^in  his  address  to  Ws  country- 
men at  Jemsalem  (xxii.), — in  his  defence  before  Agrippa  at  Cfesarea 
(xxvi.).  And  as,  when  the  same  thing  is  told  in  more  than  one  of  the 
Holy  Gospels,  the  accounts  do  not  verbally  agree,  so  it  is  here.  St.  Lake 
is  more  brief  than  St.  Paul.  And  each  of  St.  Paul's  statements  supphes 
Eometliing  not  found  in  the  other.  The  peculiar  difference  of  these  two 
statements,  in  their  relation  to  the  circnmstances  under  which  they  were 
given,  and  as  they  illustrate  the  Apostle's  wisdom  in  pleading  the  cause 
j>f  the  Gospel  and  reasoning  with  his  opponents,  will  be  made  the  subject 
of  some  remarks  in  the  later  chapters  of  this  book.  At  present  it  is  our 
natural  coorse  simply  to  gather  the  facts  from  the  Apostle's  own  words, 
with  a  carefal  reference  to  the  shorter  narrative  gireu  by  St.  Luke. 

In  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-sixth  chapters  of  the  Acts  we  arc 
told  that  it  was  "  about  noon  " — "  at  mid-day  " — when  the  "  great  light " 
shone  "suddenly"  from  heaven  (xxii.  6,  xxvi.  13).  And  those  who 
have  had  experience  of  the  glare  of  a  mid-day  sun  in  the  East,  will  best 
nnderstand  the  description  of  that  light,  which  is  said  to  hafc  been  "  a 
light  above  the  brightness '  of  the  sun,  shining  round  about  Paul  and  them 
that  Journeyed  witJi  him  "  Ail  fell  to  the  ground  in  terror  (xxvi.  14),  or 
stood  dumb  with  amazement  (ix.  ^).  Suddenly  surrounded  by  a  light  so 
terrible  and  incompiehonaibic,  "  they  were  afraid."  "  They  heard  not  the 
voice  of  Hun  that  spake  to  Paul"  (xxii.  9),  or,  if  they  heard  a  voice, 
"  they  saw  no  man  "  (lx  1)'  The  whole  scene  was  evidently  one  of  the 
utmost  confusion  :  and  the  accounts  are  snch  as  to  express,  in  the  most 
striking  manner,  the  bewilderment  and  alarm  of  the  travellers. 

But  while  the  others  were  stunned,  stnpified  and  confused,  a  clear 
light  broke  terribly  on  the  soul  of  one  of  those  who  were  prostrated  on  the 
ground.'  A  voice  spoke  articulately  to  him,  which  to  the  rest  was  a 
sound  mysterious  ajid  indistinct.    He  heard  what  they  did  not  hear,    He 

'  It  bas  heea  thought  both  more  prudent  and  more  honest  to  leave  these  well-lctiowQ 
aiBcrepniiGieH  exactly  aa  tbe7Bre  fouiid  iatbe  Bible.  They  will  be  differently  explained 
by  different  readers,  according  to  their  views  of  the  hiepiration  of  Scripture.  Those 
who  do  not  receive  the  doctrine  of  Verbal  Inepiratiou  will  find  in  these  discrepancies  a 
coaffrumtioQ  of  the  general  truth  of  the  narcaUve.  Those  who  lay  etrese  on  this 
doctrine  may  fairly  be  permitted  to  suppose  that  the  stupiBed  companiouE  of  Saul  fell 
Ui  Uie  ground  and  then  rose,  and  that  they  heard  the  voice  but  did  not  understand  it 
Much  has  been  written  on  this  sulijeDt  'by  the  various  commentators. 

'  It  is  evident  from  Acts  ix,  6,  8,  xxvi.  16,  that  Saul  was  prostrate  on  the  gi'ouna 
when  Jesus  Christ  spoke  to  him. 
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saw  what  thoy  did  not  see.  To  tiem  the  awful  sound  was  without  a 
meaning  :  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God.  To  them  it  was  a  bright 
light  which  auddonlj  surrounded  them  :  lie  saw  Jesus,  whom  he  was  per- 
secuting. The  awful  dialogue  can  only  be  given  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture Yet  we  may  reverentially  observe  that  the  words  wliich  Jeaua 
Bpotewere  "iatte  Hebrew  tongue."  The  same  iangnagij/  in  which, 
(luring  His  earthly  life.  He  spoke  to  Peter  and  John,  to  the  blind  man  by 
the  walls  of  Jericho,  to  the  woman  who  washed  His  feet  with  her  tears — 
the  same  sacred  language  was  used  when  He  spoke  from  heaven  to  His 
persecator  on  eartli.    And  as  on  earth  He  had  always  spoken  in  parables, 

eo  it  was  now.  That  voice  whieh  had  drawn  lessons  from  tlio  lilies  that 
grew  in  Galilee,  and  from  the  birds  that  flew  over  the  mountain  slopes 
near  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  was  now  pleased  to  call  His  last  Apostle  with  a 
figure  of  the  like  s^nificance  •  "  Saul  Saul  why  persecutest  thou  me  f 
It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goad  As  the  ox  rebels  iu  vaia 
against  the  goad'  of  its  ma  ter  ^nd  as  all  its  stiuggles  do  nought  hut 
increase  its  distress — so  is  thj  rcleUidi  ^am  agam&t  the  power  of  my 
grace.  T  have  admoni  led  thee  1}  the  word  of  my  truth  I  y  the  death 
of  ray  smnta,  by  the  voice  of  thy  conscience  Struggle  no  moie  against 
conviction,  "  lest  a  worse  thmg  come  unto  thee." 

It  is  evident  that  this  revelation  was  not  merely  an  inward  impression 
made  on  the  mind  of  Saul  daring  a  trance  or  ecstacy.  It  was  the  direct 
perception  of  the  visible  presence  of  Jesns  Christ.  This  is  asserted  in  vari- 
ona  passages,  both  positively  and  incidentally.  In  his  first  letter  to  the 
Corinthians,  when  he  contends  for  the  validity  of  his  own  apostleship,  hia 
ailment  is,  "  Am  I  not  an  Apostle  ?  Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Lord  ? "  And  when  he  adduces  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Resnr- 
rection,  hie  argument  is  again,  "  He  was  seen  ....  by  Cephas  ....  by 
James  ....  by  all  the  Apostles  ....  last  of  all  by  me  ....  as  one  born 
out  of  due  time  "  ( xv.  8 ) .  By  Cephas  and  by  James  at  Jerusalem  the  reality 
of  Saul's  conversion  was  doubted  ;*  but  "Barnabas  brought  him  to  the 

1  It  is  ouly  sud  in  one  account  (sxvi.  14)  that  Jesua  Clmat  spoke  in  Hebrew.  But 
Ibis  appears  incidentaEy  in  the  otLer  acooiinls  Siom  tiie  Hebreif  form  SaoiX  being 
used  (is.  4,  xxiL  8).  Iq  Ix.  1,  S,  itc,  it  is  tiie  Greek  2o63,0f,  a  diBurence  wMoh  ie  not 
noticed  in  the  English  translation.  So  Ananias  (whcffle  name  is  Aramaic.)  seems  to 
have  adOrcssed  Sonl  in  Hebrew,  not  Greek.    (Ix.  17.    xxiL  13.) 

'  The  KhTpov,  or  atimiilus,  is  the  good  or  sharp-pointed  pole,  which  in  sonlhoi-n 
Europe  and  in  the  Levant  is  seen  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  plouirhiug  or  driving 
cattle.  The  words  okIjipov  eoi  wpic  nhrpa  laxTlCetv,  in  ix.  .'>,  are  an  interpolation 
from  XYvi.  14.  They  are  in  the  Vulgate,  but  not  in  the  Greek  MSB.  For  instancea  ol 
this  proverb,  which  is  very  frequent  both  in  Greek  and  Latia  irritcrs,  see  'WetsteiQ. 

s  "  Pnpugi  te  sHmulIs  mirticulorum,  pnedioationis  Stephani  oliorumijuo.  I'emortdbus 
OonEoieotim  et  iaspiraOonibun  interma.  Alios  adbibebo  alamulos  sed  aorlorca  et  majo** 
damno  tuo."     TiriuuB  in  Poole's  Sjcopaa. 

'  1  Cor.  i^  1,  >  Acb  is.  27. 
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AposLies,  aud  related  to  tliem  how  he  had  seen  the  Lord  in  tlie  way,  and  had 
spoken  with  him."  And  similarly  Ananias  had  said  to  him  at  their  first 
meeting  in  Damascus  ;  "  The  Lord  hath  sent  me,  even  Jesua  who  appeared 
to  thee  in  the  way  as  thou  earnest"  (ix.  11),  "The  God  of  our  fathers  hath 
choBeii  thee  that  thou  shouldest  see  that  just  one,  and  shouldest  hear  tho 
voice  of  his  mouth"  (xxii.  14).  The  very  words  which  were  spoken  hy 
tlic  Sariour,  imply  the  same  important  truth.  He  does  not  say,'  "  I  am 
the  Son  of  God — the  Eternal  Word— the  Lord  of  men  aBd  of  angels  :  "— 
hut,  "  I  am  Jesua  "  (ix.  5,  xxvi.  15),  "  Jesua  of  Nazareth  "  (xsii.  8).  "  I 
am  that  man,  whom  not  having  seeu  thou  hatest,  the  despised  prophet  of  Na- 
zareth, who  was  mocked  and  cruciQed  at  Jerusalem,  who  died  and  washuried. 
But  now  I  appear  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  know  the  truth  of  my  Eesnrrec- 
tion,  that  I  may  convince  thee  of  thy  sin,  and  call  thee  to  be  mj  Apostle." 
The  direct  and  immediate  character  of  this  call,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  human  agency,  is  another  point  on  which  St.  Paul  liimself,  in 
the  course  of  his  apostoUc  life,  hiid  the  utmost  stress  ;  and  one,  therefore, 
which  it  is  incumbent  on  ns  to  notice  here.  "A  called  Apostle,"  "aji 
Apostle  by  the  will  of  God," '  "  an  Apostle  sent  not  from  men,  nor  by 
man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father,  who  raised  Him  from  the 
dead  ; " '  these  arc  the  phrases  under  which  he  describes  himself,  in  the 
cases  where  his  authority  was  ki  danger  of  being  questioned.  No  human 
instrumentality  intervened,  to  throw  the  slightest  doubt  upon  the  reality 
of  the  communication  between  Christ  Himself  and  the  Apostle  of  the 
Heathen.    And,  as  he  was  directly  and  mwaculously  called,  so  was  the  work 

'  imri  /IT/  cliitv,  cy6  dpi  A  Tld;  tov  Oeoi ;  iylJ  dpi  6  Iv  dpxf  Aoj-oc  ■  iyu  dpi  &  ir 
ic^if  Kad^/tevoc  to0  Tlarpo; '  o  iv  fiop^  Qeofi  inupx'^''- 6  tSv  oipardv  Tetva^-ir^ 
75"  ip^CHTci/iEi'OC  ■  6  T^  diiAarrav  ditAuooc '  iJ  Tofic  'AyycAouf  iroiiiaa;  •  d  iroirojov 
iraptlv  kq!  tiI  nuvTa  'nXtip&i '  A  jrpoijv  jioj  yevviidd; ;  diarl  p^  el-ire  tH  nepvH  imlva  nol 
ueyaXd  «oi  in/ji;J,u ,- — d72,'  "  lyu  dpi  'hiatnji  i  Na^upato;,  &v  ai)  iJfilKEif  ■  "  ilitb  T^;  Kara 
■noleag,  tiTrfl  roS  Kuru  x^P^""  "^  ™i'  ^onov  ;  Sion  ^jviei  aiTiv  6  ■  SiUKOV  ■  d  ydp  igSei 
oirSii,  oiK  ill  idiuj™  ■  i/yvoei  5ti  ix  Ttm  IXarpflf  ipi  yevnjiBsiz  ■  Bti  S^  ihrd  Nafapir  jv, 
jiilei  ■  d  oih  direr  aiiT^,  'E/w  et/ii  A  TiSf  Toi  Setrfi  ■  &  iv  apxv  A07OE '  ^  '^W'  o!ipavit' 
irofjJcTOf ,  ett£ii  elireiv,  uAAof  Tc  eKeino^,  koI  u/lioi'  iy^  Siusu  ■  d  eIitev  abri^  iKdva  ri 
lieydXa  KoX  Xapwpd  kq!  in/JjjAa,  tJ^ew  direlv,  ois  lartv  oiroc  6  OTavpaBeii  ■  iXTi,'  liia 
audi/  iT[  Ikuvov  Slausc  rdv  oapKufl&ro,  rAv  uopi^v  ioilov  XaffovTa,  rdn  per'  ofiroS 
ewmiaarpa^lvTa,  rdv  d-noSavovTa,  rbv  rcu^ra,  And  TOtJ  kotu  jupiou,  Myci  ■  "  ly6  dpi 
'lijaoi)!  6  NofupoiOf,  Sv  aS  JiuKtif  ■  "  &v  oiJof,  ov  yvupiCeif,  rdr  peri  coi  dvaarpC' 
^opevov.    ChryaosUim  in  Cmmer'a  Catena,  p.  152. 

'  KJ.ijri'r  imnroXoi.  Rom.  LI.  1  Cor.  L  1.)  'k'niimo'hoc  SiH  SeXr/paToc  Oiov. 
(2  Cor.  L  1.  Eph.  i  1.  CoL  I  1.)  Thcae  eipresMona  are  not  used  by  St.  Peter,  St. 
Jamea,  St  Jude,  ov  St.  John,  And  it  ia  remai-table  tliat  they  ore  not  used  by  St.  Paul 
himself  in  tiie  Epistles  adilreBssd  to  f  bose  who  were  most  Crmly  attaclied  to  liim.  The7 
are  fouad  in  tbe  iBtterH  to  fbe  Christians  of  Aohaia,  bat  not  in  thoae  io  the  Christians 
of  Macedonia.  (See  1  Tbcss.  i.  1.  3  These,  i.  1.  PhiL  L  1.)  And  thongb  in  the 
■  letters  to  the  Eph^ana  and  Colossians,  not  in  that  to  Phiicmon,  whieb  is  bfiljered  to 
have  been  sent  at  the  eanie  time.  See  Philemon,  1. 
'  OliK  dif  dvdpbma',  Mi  ii'  diidpukov.    Gai.  L  1. 
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immediatLly  indicated,  to  which  he  was  set  apart,  and  In  which  in  aftct 
years  he  always  gloried, — the  work  of  "  preaching  among  the  Gentiles  tha 
nnsearchahle  riches  of  Christ." '  Unless  indeed  we  are  to  consider  the 
words  which  he  used  before  Agrippa'  as  a  condensed  statement  =  of  all 
that  was  revealed  to  him,  both  in  his  vision  on  the  way,  and  afterwards  by 
Ananias  in  the  city  :  "  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  pcrsecutest :  but  rise,  and 
Btand  upon  thy  feet ;  for  I  have  appeared  nnto  thee  for  this  purpose,  to 
make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  hoth  of  these  things  wliich  thon  hast 
seeii,  and  of  those  things  in  which  I  will  appear  unto  thee,  delivering  thee 
from  the  people,  and  from  the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  now  I  send  thee,  to 
open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sms,  and 
inheritance  among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  Me." 

But  the  full  intimatioa  of  all  the  labours  and  sufferings  that  were  be- 
fore him  was  still  reserved.  He  was  told  to  arise  and  go  into  the  city, 
and  there  it  should  he  told  him  what  it  had  been  ordained '  that  he  shonld 
do.  He  arose  humbled  and  subdued,  and  ready  to  obey  whatever  might 
be  the  will  of  Ilim  who  had  spoken  to  him  from  heaven.  But  when  he 
opened  his  eyes,  all  was  dark  around  him.  The  brilliancy  of  the  vision 
had  made  him  blind.  Those  who  were  with  him  saw,  as  before,  the  trees 
and  the  sky,  and  the  "road  leading  into  Damascas.  But  he  was  in  dark- 
ness, and  they  led  Mm  by  the  hand  into  tiie  city.  Thus  entered  Saul  into 
Damascus  ; — not,  as  he  had  expected,  to  triumph  in  an  cnterprize  on 
which  his  soul  was  set,  to  brave  all  difEcuIties  and  dangers,  to  enter  into 
houses  and  carry  off  prisoners  to  Jenisalem  ; — but  he  passed  himself  like 
a  prisoner  beneath  the  gateway  and  through  the  street  called  "  Straight," 
where  he  saw  not  the  crowd  of  those  who  gazed  on  liim,  he  was  led  by  the 
hands  of  others,  trembling  and  helpless  to  the  house  of  Judas,*  his  dark 
and  solitary  lodging. 

Three  days  the  blindness  continued.  Only  one  other  space  of  three 
days'  duration  can  be  mentioned  of  equal  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  coofiict  of  Saul's  feelings  was  so  great,  and  his  remoi-se  SO 
piercing  and  so  deep,  that  during  this  time  he  neither  ate  nor  drauk."  He 
could  have  no  communion  with  the  Christians,  for  they  had  been  terrified 
by  the  news  of  his  approach.  And  the  unconverted  Jews  coukl  have  no 
true  sympathy  with  his  present  state  of  mind.  He  fasted  and  prayed  in 
!  Eph.  iii.  S.    See  Rom.  si.  13.    xv.  16.    Gal.  ii.  8.     1  Tim.  ii.  7.    3  Tim.  i.  11,  &o 

'  It  dii  not  fall  inwitb  Paul's  plan  in  Ma  speeeli  before  Agrippa  (xsvi.)  to  mention. 
Ananias,  as,  io  hie  speech  to  the  Jew3  at  Jerosalem  (xxil.)  he  avoided  any  explicit  men- 
tltm  of  the  GectUes,  while  giving  the  narrative  of  his  conversion. 

<  Kd«st  aai  Xa'^B^acTOi  Trcpl  iriii'Th'ji  Civ  TlroicrKi  aoi  iroifiaai  ■  is  thi3  exprCGsion 
m  hia  own  Bpeoch.     (siii.  10.)     See  Ii.  6,  and  coaipare  sxvi.  16. 
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silence.  The  re  collect  ions  of  Ms  e  irly  yeais  — the  p'l'i&iae?  of  tlie  aucient 
Scriptures  wUcli  lie  had  never  uuderbtood  — the  thought  of  his  owe  cru- 
eltj  and  yiolence, — the  memory  of  the  last  looks  of  btephcii, — all  these 
crowded  into  his  mind,  and  niadt  the  thite  days  equal  to  long  years  of 
repentance.  And  if  we  may  mi'tgme  one  feeimg  ibove  all  others  to 
have  kept  possession  of  Ms  heart  it  ivonld  be  the  feeimg  suggested  by 
Christ's  expostulation:  "Why  perstcutust  thoa  Me'"'  Tliis  feeling 
would  be  attended  with  thoughts  of  peace,  nith  hoie,  asd  with  faith. 
He  waited  on  God  :  and  in  his  blindness  a  vision  wis  granted  to  him. 
He  seemed  to  behoM  one  who  came  in  to  him — and  he  knew  by  reye- 

lation  that  his  name  was  Ananias, — and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
stranger  laid  his  hand  on  him,  that  he  might  receive  his  sight." 

The  economy  of  visions,  by  which  God  revealed  and  accomplished  His 
will,  is  remarkably  similar  in  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Saul  at  Damascus, 
and  in  that  of  Peter  and  Cornelius  at  Joppa  and  Ctesaroa.  The  simulta- 
neous preparation  of  the  hearts  of  Aaanias  and  Saul,  and  the  simultane- 
ous preparation  of  those  of  Peter  and  Cornelius, — the  questioning  and 
hesitation  of  Peter,  and  the  questioning  and  hesitation  of  Ananias, — the 
one  doubting  whether  he  might  make  friendship  with  the  Gentiles,  the 
other  doubting  whether  he  might  approach  the  euemy  of  the  Church, — 
•the  unhesitating  obedience  of  each,  when  the  Divine  will  was  made  clearly 
known, — the  state  of  mind  in  which  both  the  Pharisee  and  the  Centurion 
were  found, — each  waiting  to  see  what  the  Lord  would  say  unto  them,— - 
this  close  analogy  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  reverently  read  the 
two  consecutive  chapters,  in  which  the  baptism  of  Saul  and  the  baptism 
of  Cornelius  are  narrated  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.^ 

And  in  another  respect  there  is  a  close  parallelism  between  the  two 
histories.  The  same  exact  topography  characterizes  them  both.  In  the 
one  ease  we  have  the  lodging  with  "  Simon  the  Tanner,"  and  the  house  "  by 
the  sea-side"  (x.  6), — in  the  other  we  have  "  the  house  of  Judas,"  and 
"the  street  called  Straight"  (ix.  11).  And  as  the  shore,  where  "  the 
Baint  beside  the  ocean  prayed,"  is  an  anehangiug  feature  of  Joppa,  which 
will  ever  be  dear  to  the  Christian  heart ; '  so  are  we  allowed  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  thoroughfares  of  Eastern  eitiea  do  not  change,'  and  to  be- 
lieve that  the  "  Straight  Street,"  which  stiU  extends  through  Damascus  in 
long  perspective  from  the  Eastern  Gate,  is  the  street  where  Ananias  spoke 
to  Saul,  More  than  this  we  do  not  venture  to  say.  In  the  first  days  of 
the  Church,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the  local  knowledge  of  the 

I  Sco  Mat.  sxv.  40,  45.  '  Acts  is.  12. 

"  Acts  ix.  mid  x.     Compare  also  xi.  6-18,  with  xsiL  12-16. 
•  See  "  The  Oliriitiao  Year  ;"  Monday  in  Easter  Week. 

1  bee  Lord  Nugent's  remarks  on  Uie  JeroBalem  Boaaar,  in  bis ''  Sacred  nnd  C'iisidcal 
Landfl,"  vol.  iL  pp.  40,  41. 
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Christians  at  Damasens  migM  be  cherished  and  vividly  retained.  Bui 
now  that  through  long  ages  Christianity  ia  the  East  has  been  weak  and 
degraded,  and  Mahommedanism  strong  and  tyrannical,  we  can  only  say 
that  the  spofe  still  shown. to  travellers  as  tlie  sites  of  the  house  of  Ananias, 
aid  the  house  of  Judas,  and  the  place  of  baptism,  raay  possibly  be  true.' 

We  know  nothing  concerning  Ananias,  oscept  what  we  learn  from  St. 
Luke  or  from  St.  Paul.  He  was  a  Jew  who  had  become  a  "  disciple  "  of 
Christ  (is.  10),  and  he  was  well  reputed  and  held  to  be  "  devout  accord- 
ing to  the  law,"  among  "aU  the  Jews  who  dwelt  there"  {xxii.  12).  He  is 
neYer  mentrioued  by  St.  Faul  In  his  Epistles ;  and  the  later  storios  rcspoetr 
ing  his  liistoi7  are  unsupported  by  proof.*  Thongli  he  was  uot  ignorant 
of  the  new  conrert's  previous  character,  it  seems  evident  that  he  liad  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  him  ;  or  he  would  hardly  have  been  described 
as  "  one  called  Saul,  of  Tarsns,"  lodging  in  tlie  house  of  Judas.  He  was 
Lot  an  Apostle,  nor  one  of  the  eonspicnous  members  of  tJie  Church.  And 
It  was  not  without  a  deep  significance,'  that  ho,  who  was  called  to  be  an 
Apostle,  should  be  baptized  by  one  of  whom  the  Church  knows  nothing, 
bnt  that  he  was  a  Christian  "  disciple,"  and  had  been  a  "  devout"  Jejv. 

Ananias  came  .into  the  house  where  Saul,  faint  and  exhausted'  with 
three  days'  ahstmence,  still  remained  in  darkness.  When  he  Idd  his  hands 
on  his  head,  as  the  vision  had  foretold,  immediately  he  would  be  recog- 
nised as  the  messenger  of  God,  even  before  the  words  w  ere  spoken,  "  Bro- 
ther Saul,  the  Lord,  even  Jesus,  that  appeared  unto  thee  in  the  way  as 
thou  earnest,  hath  sent  me,  that  thou  mightest  receive  thy  sight,  and  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  These  words  were  followed,  as  were  the 
words  of  Jesus  Himseif  when  He  spoke  to  the  blind,  with  an  instantaneous 

'  See,  for  [nataiicc,  some  of  the  older  travellers,  oa  Thevenot,  parts  i.  and  ii.  Maun- 
drell  (1714),  p.  36.    Pococke,  iL  119. 

•  Tradition  saja  tUat  he  was  one  of  the  peventy  dleoipleB,  that  he  was  afkrwaras 
Bishop  of  Damascus,  and  alined  after  many  tortures  under  Lielnius  (or  Lucianas)  the 
Governor.  Augustine  says  he  was  a  prleat  at  the  time  :>(  St  Paul's  Ijaptism.  (Ecume- 
olus  calls  him  a  deacon.  Hts  day  is  kept  on  Oci  1,  by  the  Greeks,  on  Jan.  25,  by 
the  Latins.  See  the  Acta  Sanctorum  under  that  day.  Baronius  (Bub  anno  35)  says 
that  he  had  fled  from  Jerusalem  in  the  persecution  of  Stephen,  and  formed  a  Chriatiaa 
community  at  Damascus.  The  Acta  ex  MS.  Gneco  in  the  Acta  Sanclorum  make  him 
go  trna  Antioch  to  Damascus. 

5  Ananias,  as  Chrysostom  says,  was  not  one  ruv  KopB^aiav  liironrci/tui',  because  Paul 
was  not  to  be  taugbt  ofiucn.  On  Uie  other  hand,  this  very  circumstance  shows  tie 
Importance  attached  by  God  in  baptism.  Olshausen  remaika  very  justly;— "Hochst 
wichtig  ist  hier  der  Umsland,  dass  der  Apostel  Paulas  keineswegs  bloss  vcrmittolst 
diescr  wunderbaren  Eerufung  durch  den  Herra.  selbat  Glied  der  Kirche  wird,  eondern 
duss  cr  sich  nooh  laufsu  lassen  muss."  He  adds  that  this  baptism  of  Paul  by  Ananiaa 
did  not  imply  any  inferiority  or  dependence,  more  than  in  tike  case  of  oar  Lcrd  and 
John  the  Baptist 
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ciissipatioa  of  darkness  :  "  There  fell  from  his  eyes  as  il  had  been  scales  : ' 
Rud  he  received  sight  Fo::th',vith "  (ix,  18)  :  or,  in  Ms  own  more  vivid  ex- 
pression, "the  same  hour  he  looked  up  on  the  face  of  Ananias"  (sxii,  13). 
It  was  a  face  he  had  never  seen  before.  But  the  expression  of  Christian 
love  assured  him  of  reconciliation  with  God.  He  learnt  that  "  the  God 
of  his  fathers"  had  chosen  him  "  to  know  His  will," — "  to  see  that  Jnst 
One," — "  to  hear  the  voice  of  His  mouth," — to  be  "  His  witness  unto  al! 
men." '  He  was  baptized,  and  "  the  rivers  of  Damascns  "  became  more  to 
him  than  "  aJl  the  waters  of  Jndah  "  ^  had  been.  His  bodj  was  strength- 
ened with  food ;  and  liis  soul  was  made  strong  to  "  suffer  great  things  "  (w 

the  name  of  Jesus,  and  to  bear  that  Kame  "  before  the  Gentiles,  and 
kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel." ' 

He  began  by  proclaiming  the  Jiononr  of  that  Name  to  the  children  of 
Israel  in  Damascus.  Ha  was  "not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision " 
(xxvi.  19),  but  "  straightway  preached  in  the  synagogues"  that  Jesus  waa 
"  the  Son  of  God,"  '—and  "  showed  unto  them  that  they  should  repent  and 
turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance."  His  Rabbinical  and 
Pharisaic  learning  was  now  used  to  uphold  the  cause  which  he  came  to 
destroy.  The  Jews  were  astounded.  Thoy  knew  what  he  had  lieen  at 
Jerusalem.  They  knew  why  he  had  come  to  Damascus.  And  now  they 
saw  him  contradicting  the  whole  previous  course  of  his  life,  and  utterly 
discarding  that  "  commission  of  the  high-priesta,"  which  had  been  the  au- 
thority of  his  journey.  Yet  it  was  evident  that  his  conduct  was  not  tho 
result  of  a  wayward  and  irregular  impulse.  His  convictions  never  hesi- 
tated ;  his  enei^  grew  continually  stronger,'  as  he  strove  in  the  syna- 
gogues, maintaining  the  truth  against  the  Jews,  and  "  arguing  and  prov- 
ing that  Jesus  was  indeed  the  Messiah." ' 

The  period  of  his  first  teaching  at  Damascus  does  not  seem  to  have 
lasted  long.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that  his  life  could  not  have  been  safe, 
had  he  remained.  The  fury  of  the  Jews  when  they  had  recovered  from 
their  first  surprise  must  have  been  excited  to  the  utmost  pitch  ;  and  they 
would  soon  have  received  a  new  commissioner  from  Jerusalem  armed  with 
full  powers  to  supersede  aud  punish  one  whom  they  must  have  regarded  as 
the  most  fiuthle^  of  apostates.     Saul  left  the  city,  but  not  to  return  to 

'  It  is  difficult  lo  ste  why  tho  words  urrcTreaov  tijri  tup  oi^8aX/iuv  airov  unci  2,emcst 
efiould  be  consiilered  merely  dcscriptiTe  by  Olshaueen  and  others.  One  of  Ihe  argvi- 
Dseata  for  taMng  Uiem  literally  is  the  peculiar  e:cactness  of  St.  Lake  in  speal^ing  on 
such  Eubjects.  See  a  paper  on  the  medical  %le  of  St  Luke  in  the  Qentteman'a  Ma^ 
aaine  for  June  1841, 

'  xxii.  1^,  15.  3  Sec  2  Kings  v.  IZ.  <  See  Acts  ix.  15, 16. 

s  is.  20.  Where  'lijcoCv,  and  not  Xpiardv,  ie  the  trae  readino;.  Veree  22  l_5n  olTbt 
ivTiv  6  Xpiartc)  wouW*raake  this  probable,  if  the  authority  of  the  M3S.  were  not 
decisive. 

e  ^aiiXof  6i  jiallov  hieSiivafioSTO.     (ix.  22.) 
vuBiSaCav  Sri  oJtoc  ianr  i  XowiTof.     (IblA) 
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Jerusalem.  Conscious  of  Ms  divine  mission,  he  never  felt  tliat  it  was  n^ 
eessary  to  eonault  "  those  who  were  Apostles  before  him,  but  be  went  into 
Arabia,  aad  returned  again  iuto  Damascus." ' 

Many  questions  have  been  raised  concerning  thia  journey  into  Arabia. 
The  first  question  relates  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  From  the  time  when 
the  word  "  Arabia"  was  first  nsed  by  any  of  the  writers  of  Greece  or 
Rome,'  it  has  always  been  a  term  of  vague  and  uncertain  import.  Some- 
times it  inctndes  Damascus ;'  sometimes  it  ranges  over  the  Lebanon  itself, 
and  estenda  even  to  the  borders  of  CiKcia.''  The  native  geographers  usu- 
aJly  reckon  that  stony  district,  of  which  Petra  was  the  capital,  as  belong- 
ing to  Egypt, — and  that  wide  desert  towards  the  Euphrates,  where  the 
Bedouins  of  all  ages  have  iived  in  tents,  as  belonging  to  Syria, — and  have 
limited  the  name  to  the  Peninsula  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  Jemen,  or  "  Araby  the  Blest,"  is  secluded  on  the  south.'  In 
the  three-fold  division  of  Ptolemy,  which  remains  in  our  popular  language 
when  we  speak  of  this  still  untravelled  region,  both  the  first  and  second 
of  these  districts  were  included  under  the  name  of  the  third.  And  we 
must  suppose  St.  Paul  to  have  gone  into  one  of  the  former,  either  that 
wbicl).  touched  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  or  that  which  touched  Palestine 
and  Egypt.  If  he  went  into  the  first,  we  need  not  suppose  him  to  have 
travelled  far  from  Damascus.  For  though  the  strong  powers  of  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia  might  clieck  the  Arabian  tdh^,  and  retrench  the  Ara- 
bian name  in  this  direction,  yet  the  Gardens  of  Damascus  were  on  the 
verge  of  the  desert,  and  Damascus  was  almost  as  mucn  an  Arabian  as  a 
Syrian  town. 

And  if  he  went  into  Petncan  Arabia,  there  still  remains  the  question 
of  his  motive  for  the  journey,  and  his  employment  when  there.  Either 
retiring  before  the  opposition  at  Damascus,  he  went  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
and  tlien,  in  the  synagogues  of  that  siugular  capital,  which  was  built 
amidst  the  rocks  of  Edom,=  whence  "  Arabians"  came  to  the  festivals  at 

'  GaL  1.  17. 

*  Herodotvte  speaks  of  Syria  oa  the  coast  of  Arabia.  1%  'ApaKoc  rd  nnpii  iJaAuocav 
Siipiot  vl/m'-ai.  (ii,  12.)  Xenoplioa,  in  the  Anabasis  {i.  6)  calls  a  disiriet  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, to  tlie  nortli  of  Babylonia,  by  the  name  of  Arabia ;  anil  ZuiviTot,  'ApaSc!  are 
placed  by  Strabo  (xvi.  1,  and  xvi.  S)  in  the  same  dfetrict 

*  'On  6i  Aa/iauKdc  tk  'Xpaimv;  rSf  ^i'  xal  larai,  d  koI  vvv  npoaveveitntai  ry  Stiou- 
^oivisy  Xcyo/tivy  oW  ipuv  rivic  ipviaaaSai  divavrai.  Jnstin  Mart.  o.  Tryph.  JeWs 
ed.  1TI9,  p.  239.  "  IhimaaoQB  Arabiso  retro  depulabatur,  antoqnam  iranecripta  erat  in 
Syropliteniceni  ex  dietiiioaone  Syrlarum."  Tertull.  adv.  Marc  ili.  13,  and  adv.  Jad.  §  9. 

*  "  Arabia  .  .  .  amplltudine  longiasima  a  monte  Amano,  a  rtgione  Ciliciaj  Comma- 
genesqne  deaoeniUt  .  .  .  neo  non  in  media  Syri^  ad  Libaaum  moatem  penetranLibui 
Nnbeis."  (Plin.  H.  N.  vl.  33.)  And  bo  Platarc]i,in  tiie  Life  of  Fompey  (§  5G),  speak* 
ot  Arabs  in  Mount  Amaaus. 

i  See  Maonert's  Geograpliie  der  Grlechen  und  Komer,  and  'Winer's  Kealworferbuch. 
<  Strabo,  ia  his  description  of  Fetra,  says  tliat  hia  ftiend  Athenodorua  found  great 
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.leruEaloQ.,  he  lOstifiod  of  Jesaa  ;  or  he  went  for  the  purpose  of  cDuteiu- 
p'alioii  tmj  solitary  coramuinon  with  God,  to  deepen  hia  repentance  oim 
fortify  hifl  soul  vr'.'.'ix  pniyer  ;  aud  then  perhaps  hia  steps  were  turned  to 
those  mcuiitain  heights  by  the  Ked  Sea,  whicli  Moses  and  Elijah  had  trod- 
den before  li:m.  We  cannot  attempt  to  decide  the  ([uestion.  The  views 
which  different  inquires  tnte  of  it  will  probably  depend  on  their  own  ten- 
dency to  the  practical  or  the  aseelie  life.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  argued 
that  sneh  K(;al  i:oa5d  not  be  restrained,  that  Saul  could  not  be  silent,  bat 
that  lie  would  rcjoica  in  carrying  inti  the  metropolis  of  King  Aretas  the 
Gosiiel  which  iiis  Ethnareli  could  aftenvards  liiaclei:  at  Damascus."    On 

tho  other  hand,  it  may  be  enid  that,  with  saph  convictions  recently  worked 
in  his  mind,  be  would  yeai-n  for  solitude, — that  a  time  of  austere  medita- 
tion before  the  beginning  of  a  great  work,  is  in  couformity  with  the  econo- 
my of  God, — that  we  find  it  quite  natural,  if  Paul  foUowed  the  example 
of  the  Great  Lawgiver  and  the  Great  Prophet,  and  of  one  greater  than 
MosGS  and  Elijah,  who,  after  His  baptism  and  before  His  ministry,  "  re- 
turned from  Jordan  and  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness." ' 

WhUe  Saul  is  in  Arabia,  preaching  the  Gospe!  in  obscurity,  or  pre- 
paring for  Ins  varied  work  by  the  intuition  of  Sacred  Truth, — it  seems  the 
natural  place  for  some  reflections  on  the  reality  and  the  momentous  signifi- 
cance of  las  conversion.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  in,  what  we  bare 
drawn  from  the  statements  of  Scripture,  that  be  was  called  directly  by 
Christ  without  the  iutcrventioa  of  any  other  Apostle,  and  that  the  pur- 
pose of  his  call  was  clearly  indicated,  when  Ananias  baptized  him.  He 
was  an  Apostle  "  not  of  men,  neither  by  man,"  *  and  the  Divine  will  was 
"  to  work  among  the  Gentiles  by  bis  ministry."'  Bat  the  unbeliever  may 
still  say  that  there  are  other  questiMis  of  primary  importance.  He  may 
suggest  that  this  apparent  change  iu  the  current  of  Saul's  thoughts,  and 
this  actual  revolution  in  the  manner  of  his  life,  was  either  the  contrivance 
of  deep  and  deliberate  imposture,  or  the  result  of  wild  and  extravagant 
faaaticmm.  Both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  some  have  been  found  who 
have  resolved  this  great  occurrence  in  the  promptings  of  self-interest,  or 
have  ventured  to  call  it  the  offspring  of  delusion.  There  is  an  old  story 
mentioned  by  Epiphajiius,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Ebionites  were 
content  to  find  a  motive  for  tlie  change,  in  an  idle  story  that  he  first  be 
came  a  Jew  that  he  might  marry  the  High  Priest's  daughter,  and  then  be- 
canc  the  antagonist  of  Judaism  because  the  High  Priest  deceived  him." 
nambn-B  of  strangers  there.  'K6tiv66upo^,  ar^p  filomfo^  koI  j/fuv  frojpof  .  ,  ,  . 
tipeiii  iziitijioivTOi  i^  iroyUoSf  iilv  'Faiioiun,  Tro/lijt'f  iS  aai  tHi/  &?i,Kuv  ^Ivun. 
(xvi.  4.)  Iu  t!ie  Eume  paragraph,  after  describing  ils  cM^  &aii  peculim*  ettuatlcsi.  be 
xiystbat  it  was  distant  three  wfQaraays'joumejfiMm  Jericho.    See  above,  p.  81,  n.O. 


Acts  ii.  11. 

'  See  2  Cor.  xi. 

Luke  iv.  1. 

*Ga!.i 

.1. 

e  Acta  sxL  19. 

Tofi  Ilai^lou 

KoiTriYopo 

iVTI-C  oil 
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And  tliere  arc  modoru  Jews,  wlio  are  satisfied  with  saying  ttat  hfl 
cTitii^cl  rapidl)  from  one  passion  to  anotlier,  like  tlic^e  iirpetuoua  soulg 
who  cannot  liate  or  love  by  halves.'  CaTi  we  then  saj  that  St.  PatJ  was 
siraplj  an  enl/tnstast  or  an,  impostor?  The  qncstiou  has  been  so  well  an- 
swered in  a  celebrated  English  book,"  '.iiat  we  are  content  to  refer  to  it. 
It  will  never  be  possible  for  any  to  believe  St.  Panl  to  have  been  a  mere 
enthasiast,  who  duly  considers  his  calmness,  his  wisdom,  his  prudence,  and, 
above  all,  his  humility,  a  virtue  which  is  not  leas  inconsistent  with  fanati- 
cism than  with  imposture.  And  how  can  we  suppose  that  he  was  an  im- 
postor who  changed  his  religion  for  selUsh  purposes  ?  Was  he  influenced 
by  the  ostentation  of  learning  ?  He  snddealy  caet  aside  all  that  he  had 
))een  taught  by  Gamaliel,  or  acquired  through  long  yeai-s  of  stndy,  and 
took  up  the  opinions  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  whom  ha  had  scarcely 
ever  seen,  and  who  had  never  been  edacated  in  the  schools.  Was  it  the 
love  of  power  which  prompted  the  change  ?  He  abdicated  in  a  moment 
the  authority  which  he  possessed,  for  power  "  over  a  fiock  of  sheep  di'ivcn 
to  the  slaughter,  whose  Shepherd  himself  had  been  mnrdered  a  httle  be- 
fore ■"  and  "  ail  be  could  hope  fi-om  that  power  was  to  Ixi  marked  out  in  a 
particular  manner  for  the  same  knife,  which  he  had  seen  so  bloodily  drawn 
against  them."  "Was  it  the  love  of  wealth  ?  Whatever  might  be  his  own 
worldly  possessions  at  the  time,  he  joined  himself  to  those  who  were  cer- 
tainly poor,  and  the  prospect  before  him  was  that  wMeh  was  actually  real- 
ised, of  ministering  to  his  necessities  with  the  labour  of  his  hands.'  Waa 
it  the  love  of  fame  ?  His  prophetic  power  must  have  been  miraculous,  if 
he  could  look  beyond  the  shame  and  scorn  which  then  rested  on  the  ser- 
vants of  a  crncifiod  master,  to  that  glory  with  which  Christendom  now 
surrounds  the  memory  of  St.  Paul. 

And  if  the  conversion  of  St.  Panl  was  not  the  act  of  an  enthusiast  or 
■  an  impostor,  then  it  ought  to  be  considered  how  much  this  wonderful  oc- 

ro/Uni  airut  Kflhovp;  Oif  xai  r^vtic  ?-6yo:;  "eaoimxii/oi^.  Tapasa  itiv  avrhv,  <jf  airbf 
ifioKiriU  Kot  oil.  apvs  ai  /Ujowrcf.  'EJ  "RTMivav  Si  airhv  inoTiScvTai,  /iod^liTrj 
-7IV  ■Kpo^aaiv  kK  Tov  TOirou  SiH  rb  ^iXukrif^cs  Stt*  airov  f«i8h>,  firi  Tapoeuf  ^l/a,  oix 
intifiav  -^oktii  s  Tah-r^r  {Acta  xxi.)  sIto  ^aiionaiv  avrAv  eJvai  "E-llljjvra,  xal  'E^hi/vida! 
/t<ITpd;  Kot  EJ,/7ii  uc  ^a  jjSf  raiSa "  dvaSs&iiiilvai  Si  elf  lspoe6?.vm,  aal  xpiii'iw  end 
uCjUEJTjreevQ!  fr"i  eSi/  rixivai  it  ^vyarlpa  roO  itpEUf  wpug  ya/iov  6,yayia3ui,  Koi  roiniu 
Iveiia.  '-ponri'Kv  m  jntoSni  n-al  irspiTfitib^iiai  ■  eha  lilj  j-aSaiTa  t^v  Kopiiv  upytaOnt 
KOI  Karri  —eptTo/i  f  )  ejpa^at  Koi  Kurd  Sa^Burou  Koi  vopoSeainc-  Hpiph.  ad  User.  i. 
2,  5  IG.  Bulowm  §  25,  heargntethe  impossibility  of  this  atoryftom  its  coctrtiiliclioa 
to  PlilL  iii.  aoH  2  Cor.  xL  Barnabas,  thoagli  a  Cypriau,  was  a  Lerite,  and  why  not 
Paul  a  Jew,  though  a  Tarsjao  J  And  are  wd  to  believe,  he  adds,  wliat  Ebion  savs  of 
Paul,  or  what  Peter  says  of  him.     (2  Pot.  iii.)! 

■  Suob  is  JI.  Salvador's  oxplauatioii,  Jfiaua  Ciirisi  et  sa  Doelrine,  liv.  iii.  5  2.  Paul 
etl'EglLse. 

•  Lytteltoii's  Observations  on  the  Coa version  anil  Apostiesiiip  of  St.  PaiL 

5  Actss.-!.  33.  44.    1  Cor.  XV.  8.    1  Thess.  ii.  i,  5,  6,  0,  &c. 
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r;i:iT ■.'ico  IlvoIvps,  As  Lord  Lyttelton  observes,  "tlic  conversion  11116 
,ij.tosLleah;]j  of  fe^i.  Paul  alone,  duly  considered,  is  of  it-.slf  a  demonstratioD 
sufficient  to  jirove  Christiauity  to  be  a  divine  revelation."  San!  was 
arrested  at  liio  lieigbt  of  his  zeal,  aad  in  the  midst  of  hia  fury.  In  tlie 
words  of  CliryE<Btom,  "  Clirist,  like  a  skilful  physician,  healed  liira  when 
his  fever  ivas  at  the  worst :" '  and  he  proceeds  to  remark,  in  the  same 
eloquent  seraoii,  that  the  truth  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  the  present 
power  of  nim  who  had  been  crucified,  were  shown  far  more  forcibly,  than 
they  could  have  been  if  Paul  had  been  otherwise  called.  Nor  ought  we 
to  forget  the  great  religions  lessons  we  are  taught  to  gather  from  this 
event.  We  see  the  value  set  by  God  upon  honesty  and  integrity,  when 
ye  find  that  lie,  "  who  was  before  a  blasphemer  and  a  persecutor  and  in- 
jurious, ofatitiued  mercy  because  he  did  it  igiiorantly  iu  unbelief."'  And 
we  learn  the  eticouragement  given  to  all  sinners  who  repent,  when  we  are 
told  that  "  for  this  cause  he  obtained  mercy  that  in  hmi  first  Jesus  Christ 
might  shew  forth  all  long  suffering,  for  a  pattern  to  them  which  should 
lioreafter  beJieve  on  Him  to  life  everlasting." 

We  return  to  the  narrative.  Saul's  time  of  retirement  in  Arabia  was 
net  of  long  continuance.  He  was  not  destmed  to  be  the  Evangelist  of  the 
East.  Iu  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,^  the  time,  from  his  conversion  to 
l\is  final  departure  from  Damascus,  is  said  to  have  been  "  three  years," 
vshtch,  according  to  tlic  Jewish  way  of  veckoning,  may  have  been  three 
entire  yeara,  or  only  one  year  with  parts  of  two  Others.  Meantime  Saul 
bad  "  returned  to  Dama.scus,  preaching  boldly  in  the  name  of  Jesns."  (is. 
^1.)    Tlie  Jews,  being  no  longer  able  to  meet  hun  in  controversy,  resorted 

•  KaOuTcp  iarpbg  ujhctoc,  dK/iufoirOf  In  too  mipcroi,  T&  ^ariBtipa  avT^  In^yayev  6 
SpiuToc.    (Horn.  six.  in  Act)     See  the  aame  Loraiiy  below. 

'  1  Tim.  i.  13.  See  Luke  liL  4a  ssIiL  34.  Acta  ill.  17.  1  Cor.  H,  S.  On  the 
other  hand,  "unbolioviugignonmoo"  ia  often  mentionea  iu  Scripture,  na  an  aggrava- 
tion of  sin :  e.  g.  Eph.  iv,  18, 19.  2  Thess.  1.  T,  8,  We  should  hear  in  mind  Aristotle's 
distiactloa  (Eth.  Nic.  iii.  1-)  of  ujtoiji;  and  Ji"  dyvoiav, — thus  stated  hy  Aqumas  on  thia 
very  passage, — "Aliadest  ignoranler  ageve,  aliocl  par  ignorantlam:  ignaranler  la<At 
alitinid  qui  ncaoit  quod  fiwit,  tamcn  si  soiret  etiam  faceret  illnd ;  per  ignorantiam  facit 
qui  ftioit  aliquid  quod  uon  faceret  si  nosset."  Div.  Thorn.  Conun.  in  PaaL  Ep.  p.  891. 
See  thengta  of  Esfjus,  and  especially  the  following  remark:  "Objeotum  sen  materia 
misericord FsB,  miierin  est ;  undo  quando  mlseria  m^or,  lanto  magia  nata  est  miserloor- 
iilRra  coramovcre."  A.  man  is  deeply  wretched  who  ans  through  ignorance  j  and,  aa 
Angusline  says,  Paul  in  hfe  nnconverted  state  was  like  a  sick  man  who  through  madness 
Iriis  to  kill  his  physicinn. 

5  In  Acts  i.v.  2!!,  the  time  is  said  to  have  been  "  many  days,"  Dr.  Paley  has  ohserv- 
ed  in  a  note  on  thg  Hone  PaulinfB  (p.  82)  a  similar  instance  in  the  Old  Testament  (1 
Kin '8  11.38,  39.),  whiire"m,'uiy  days"  is  used  to  denote  a  space  of  "three  years;" — 
"  A-jil  S'llmtl  dwelt  at  Jemsalem  numy  days ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  at  the  end  of  thret 
years,  that  two  of  the  sorvanta  of  Sliimei  ran  away."  The  edition  of  the  llorae  Pauli 
ns  referred  to  in  this  work  is  that  of  Mr.  Tate,  entitled  "  The  Continuous  Histoid  of 
St.  Paul."  1840. 
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to  that  vjliicii  is  the  last  argument  of  a  desperate  cause  : '  they  resolve:",  tc 
assassinate  hiic.  Saul  became  acqnainteil  nith  the  conspiracy ;  and  all 
due  precautions  were  taken  to  evade  the  danger.  But  '.he  political  cir- 
camstaaces  of  Damascus  at  the  time  made  escape  very  difficult.  Either 
in  the  coarse  of  the  hostilities  wdiich  prevaOed  along  the  ^rlan  frontiers 
between  Herod  Antipas  and  the  Romans,  oa  one  side,  and  Aretas,  King 
of  Petra,  on  the  other,— aud  posdb!y  in  consequence  of  tliat  ahsence  of 
TitelliuSj"  which  was  caused  bj  the  emperor's  death, — the  Arabian  moa- 
arch  had  made  himself  master  of  Damascus,  aad  the  Jews,  who  syrepa- 
tbised  with  Aretas,  were  hig'h  iu  tlie  fayour  of  his  officer,  the  Etbnarch.^ 

Or  Tiberius  had  censed  to  reign,  and  Lis  successor  had  assigned  Damascns 
to  the  King  of  Petra  d  th  J  w  had  gmncd  over  his  oiBcer  and  his  sol- 
diers, as  Pilate's  sold  h  3  been  gained  over  at  Jerusalem.  St. 
Panl  at  least  exprcs  ly  nf  ms  a  that  "  the  Ethnarch  feept  watch  over 
the  city,  with  a  garr  p  p  to  apprehend  him."  St.  Lake  says,^ 
that  the  Jews  "  wat  h  d  tl  tr  g  tes  day  and  night,  with  the  intention 
of  killing  him."  The  Jews  furnished  the  motive,  the  Ethnarch  the  military 
force.  The  anxiety  of  the  "  disciples  "  was  doubtless  great,  as  when  Pttcr 
was  imprisoned  by  Herod,  "  aad  prayer  was  made  without  ceasing  of  the 
Church  unto  God  for  him," '  Their  anxiety  became  the  instrument  of  his 
safety.  From  am  unguarded  part  of  the  wall,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
probably  where  some  overban^ng  houses,  as  is  usual  iu  Easte.-ii  cities, 
opened  upon  the  outer  country,  they  let  him  down  from  a  window'  in  a 
basket.'  There  was  something  of  humiliatioa  in  this  mode  of  escape  ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why,  in  a  letter  written  "  fourteen  years"  afte> 

'  'E;ri  Tnv  lax^puv  etiyMiyia/uiii  IpximTiii  ol  lavdalat.  k.  t.  X.    S.  Clirjs,  Horn.  sx. 

'  See  aljave,  p,  81. 

J  Some  have  supposed  that  tliia  Etlmarch  woa  merely  on  offlcer  who  regulated  t!ie 
alfiijra  of  the  Jews  themselvca,  suoli  as  we  know  to  have  existed  nadcr  thiE  title  in  oi'iea 
with  maay  Jen-ish  rasiiJciita.  See  Joseph.  Ant  siv.  7, 2  an  186  BJii63  Anger 
inuigicea  that  hs  was  an  officer  of  Aretas  accidentally  res  ding  m  Dama&ous  who  n 
dnced  the  Roman  government  to  idd  the  conspiracy  of  Uie  Jews.  Nc  ther  hypothesi" 
seemB  very  probable.  Schrader  suggests  (p.  1S3)  that  thn  Ethnn  h  a  w  fe  m  ^,ht 
perhftps,  be  a  Jewish  proselyte,  as  wc  know  was  the  oise  th  a  vht  number  of  th 
women  of  Damascus. 

*  2  Cor.  sL  32,  ifpoipet.  '  Acts  ix.  24.  «  Acta  xiL  5. 

'  AtH  ^p0Df,  (2  Cor,  si.  32.)  So  Rahab  lot  down  tbe  spies ;  and  so  David  eseopcj 
ftom  Saul.  The  word  -dvpt;  la  used  in  tbe  LXX,  in  boUi  inahinoes.  Koi  Karcxaf-Qnn' 
tfOnvs  did  Tijf  &optSoi.  (Josh.  ii.  15.)  EoS  KaTuyec  ^  W^lx"^  '"^  Ao6W  did  t^j 
ftjpHor,  Kiti  uitJMe  kqI  c^e  ito!  oiJCerni.     (1  Sam.  sts.  12.) 

B  The  word  in  2  Cor.  si.  32,  is  aapjivii ;  in  Acta  ix.  26,  It  is  rrmpl;,  the  word  ii^ed 
!a  the  Gospels,  hi  the  narrative  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  "  four  thousand,"  as 
opposed  to  that  of  feeding  the  "  five  thouBand."  whm  jcu^iwof  is  used.  Compare  Miit. 
xiv.  20,  Mark  vi.  43.  Lnkeis.  17,  John  vL  13,  wItt  Mat.  xv.  37.  Mark  vjii.  S.  ana 
both  with  Mat  xvL  9, 10.  See  Prof.  Bluiit's  Scriptural  Coincidences,  pt  iv.  ^  xl  18-17, 
In  Eich's  Coropaaioa  to  the  Dictionary,  contrast  the  illustration  under  Sporta  {ffjrypic) 
with  that  under  Cophinus  (kuoiiwc 
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waril-i,  lie  Rprafies  the  details,  "  gloi^iDg  in  liia  infirmitiea/'  when  lie  ia 
i.iioiil  to  spcfik  of  "  liis  visions  aud  revelations  of  the  Lord." ' 

Tims  already  the  Apostle  had  experience  of  "  perils  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen, aud  perils  m  the  city."  Akeady  "  m  journeyiuga  often,  in  weari- 
uesa  aad  pamfnhieaa ""  he  began  to  learn  "how  great  things  he  was  to 
suffer  "  for  the  name  of  Christ."  Preserved  from  destruction  at  DamaacuB, 
he  tamed  his  steps  towards  Jerusalem.  His  motive  for  the  journey,  as  he 
telts  us  iu  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  was  a  desire  to  become  acquainted 
wit!i  Peter."  Kot  that  he  was  tno  ant  of  tlie  t  ne  i  rinciples  of  the  Gos 
pel.  He  expressly  tells  ns  that  he  etli  r  eeded  nor  re  e  edanynstinc 
tion  in  Christianity  from  tlioee  who  ve  e  ai  o&tles  1  efore  hmi  But  be 
must  have  heard  much  from  the  01  h  a  s  at  Damns  us  of  the  C  al  lean 
fisherman.  Can  we  wonder  th;  t  1  e  should  d  s  re  to  ■!  e  the  Ch  ef  of  the 
Twelve,— the  brother  with  whoc  now  he  a  o  sc  onsly  un  t  d  a  the 
bonds  of  a  common  apostleshii  —  n  1  who  ha  1  lo  g  on  ea  th  been  the 


constimt  companion  of  his  Loim  ? 

How  ehangcd  was  eveiythiUo  ce  le  hal  last  t  a  ellei  tlis  oad 
between  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  If  when  the  lay  b  ok  he  looked 
back  upon  that  city  from  which  h  1  a  1  es  aj  d  un  le  tl  hel  e  of  gUt 
as  his  eye  ranged  over  the  fre  1  t,arlen  and  th  w  de  le  e  t  ho  the 
remembrance  of  that  first  terr  ble  v  s  on  vould  call  forth  a  deep  thanks- 
giving to  Him,  who  had  called  h  m  to  be  a  partak  r  of  H  a  suffermgs 
And  what  feelings  must  have  attended  h  a  approach  to  Jerusalem  Ho 
was  returning  to  it  from  a  spir  tnal  as  Dai  hal  fron  a  1  oJily  cai  tv 
and  to  ills  renewed  mind  all  tlimgs  aj  pea  ed  new  What  an  emot  on 
emote  !us  heart  at  the  first  distant  view  of  the  Temple,  t.iat  house  of  sacri 
lico,  that  edifice  of  prophecy.  Its  sacrifices  had  been  realised,  the  Lamb 
of  God  had  been  offered  :  its  prophecies  had  been  fulfilled,  the  Lord  had 

1  2  Cor.  xi.  30,  5di,  1-5.  Both  Schraaer  and  Wieaelcr  are  of  opinion  that  the  viaon 
mentioned  Lore  is  Uiat  wblch  he  saw  at  Jenisalem,  on  his  return  from  Damascus  (Acta 
sxiL  17.  SiNJ  below,  p.  103),  and  mhich  woe  naturallj  associated  in  hia  mind  with  ths 
reoollectioo  of  his  escape.  Sehrader's  remarks  on  the  train  of  Ideas  ai'e  worth,  quoting. 
"  Wio  gcnaii  tT  hler  die  Flueht  von.  Damaskus  aaH  die  Entaucltung  mit  einander  ver- 
tnudet,  zoigl  siein  gaozer  Gedaokengaag.  Er  hat  vorher  eina  Menge  Bciner  Leiden  als 
Christ  anfgiMiahlt.  Nun  nimmt  sein  Geist  pliitallch  elnen  hohern  Anfeohwmig ;  ein 
Theil  dcr  Vergangcneif  eohwebt  Ihm  aaf  etnmal  lebeiidig  vor  der  Seelo ;  seine  Rede  wird 
Bligcliroehener,  wiu  ein  geieniniter  Strom,  dor  auf  einmal  wicdei'  durohbricht ;  Grott 
wciS!^  fia©  ioli  nipht  liige — ieh  Qoh  von  Damaatais — doch  nein,  es  ifit  nioht  gut,  dasa 
icli  n^oii  rTihina — ltd  kenne  ehien  Christen — er  kam  in  Entziickung,  Gott  weiss  es  wie 
— er  wurde  in  dim  Pivradies  vetsetzt,  Gott  weiss  wie  es  zuging— ja  ich  konnte  mioh 
wohl  riilimcn,  ohne  zu  liigen,  aber  ich  wilt  e^  nirht.  Wer  fiihlt  es  nicht,  dasa  biet 
vom  Anfang  bis  zn  Eiide  allea  Eins  ist  und  nioht  aueemander  gerissen  warden  darf " 
pp.  157, 158. 

'  2  Cor.  xi.  26,  2T.  '  Acts  it  !6. 

'  'laTopT/cai  Ul'fuii'.  i.  18.  See  the  rsmatLs  ci  Jerome  and  ChryEOstom  on  thi 
Dsssage.  ^  I  Pet.  n   "i 
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come  unto  it.  As  iie  approacLed  the  gates,  lie  might  liaYt  troditen  tte 
very  spot  where  lie  had  so  exultingly  assisted  ia  the  deatli  oi  Stephen,  auj 
he  entered  them  perfectly  content,  were  it  God's  will,  to  be  drugged  cut 
through  them  to  the  same  fate.  Ho  would  feel  a  peculiar  tie  of  brother- 
hood to  that  martjr,  for  he  ceald  not  be  now  ignorant  that  the  same 
Jesus  who  in  sucti  glory  had  called  him,  had  but  a  Uttie  wtile  before  ap- 
peared in  the  same  gloi7  to  assure  the  expii'ing  Stephen.  The  ecstatic 
look  and  words  of  the  dying  saint  now  came  fresh  upon  his  memory  with 
their  real  meaniDg.  When  lie  entered  into  t!ie  city,  what  deep  thonghts 
were  suggested  by  the  hauiita  of  his  youth,  and  fcj  the  eight  of  the  spola 
where  he  had  so  eagerly  sought  that  kuowledgo  wliich  he  had  uow  so 
eagerly  abandoned.  What  an  intolerable  burden  had  he  cast  off.  He 
felt  as  a  glorified  spirit  may  be  supposed  to  feel  on  revisiting  the  scenes  of 
its  fleshly  sojourn."  ' 

Yet  not  without  grief  and  avre  could  he  look  upon  that  city  of  liis  fore- 
fathers, over  which  he  now  knew  that  the  judgment  of  God  was  impend- 
ing. And  not  without  sad  emotions  could  one  of  so  tender  a  natnre  tliink 
of  the  alienation  of  those  who  had  once  been  his  wai-mest  associates.  The 
grief  of  GamaUel,  the  indignation  of  the  Phai'isees,  the  fury  of  the  Hellen- 
fetic  Synagogues,  all  this,  he  knew,  was  before  hun.  The  sanguine  hopes, 
however,  springing  from  his  own  honest  convictions,  and  his  fervent  zeal  to 
communicate  the  truth  to  others,  predominated  in  liis  mind.  He  thought 
that  they  would  believe  as  he  had  believed.  He  argued  thus  with  himself, 
— that  they  well  knew  that  he  had  "imprisoned  and  beaten  in  every  syna- 
gogue them  that  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,"-^ — and  that  "  when  the  blood  of 
His  martyr  Stephen  was  shed,  he  also  was  btanding  by  and  consenting 
unto  his  death,  and  kept  the  raiment  of  them  that  slew  him,"' — and  that 
when  they  saw  the  change  which  had  been  produced  in  hun,  and  heard 
the  miraculous  histoiy  he  could  tell  them,  they  would  not  refuse  to  "  receive 
his  testimony." 

Thus,  with  fci-vent  zeal  and  sanguine  expectations,  "  he  attempted  to 
join  himself  to  the  disciples  "  of  Christ  ■>     But,  as  the  Jews  hated  him,  so 
the  Christians  suspected  hun     His  escape  bad  been  too  hurried  to  allow 
of  his  bringing  "  lettcre  of  commendation."    Whatever  distant  rumour 
might  have  reached  them  of  an  appiiition  on  his  jouiney,  of  his  conduct 
at  Damascus,  of  his  retirement  in  Aial  ia,  they  could  not  believe  lluvt  he 
was  really  a  disciple.    And  then  it  vias  that  Barnabas,  already  known  to 
us  as  a  generous  contributor  of  his  wealth  to  the  poor,'  came  forward 
again  as  the  "  Son  of  Consolation," — ■"  took  him  by  the  liand,"  and  brought 
'  Seriptm-e  Biography,  by  Eev.  E.  ^7.  Evana,  atcond  Beriea,  p.  337 
'  The  orgaoient  used  in  hia  ecstaoy  in  the  Temple  (Acts  sxil.  17-21),  nh'iv.  it  was 
(I  vealad  to  him  that  those  lu  JemsulK'n  ■wouIlI  i^ut  receive  his  tcBtimony. 
'  Aela  ix.  26.  '  St-c  A'^ts  iv.  30 
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him  to  tlie  Apostles.'  It  is  probable  tliat  Uaniabus  and  Saul  were  ac- 
Eli^imteil  witli  each  other  before,  Cyprus  is  within  a  few  Iiours'  sail  from 
Cilicia.  The  schools  of  Tarsus  may  natnrally  Lave  attracted  one,  who, 
though  a  Lerite,  was  a  Hellenist :  and  there  the  friendship  may  have 
begun,  wliich  lasted  through  many  yicissitudes,  till  it  was  rudely  interrupt- 
ed la  the  dispute  at  Aiitioch.'  "When  Barnabas  related- how  "the  Lord" 
Jesus  CliPist  had  pci-sonally  afipeared  to  Saul,  and  had  eveu  Kpoken  to 
him,  and  how  he  had  boldly  miuutained  the  Christian  cause  in  the  syna- 
gognes  of  Damascus,  then  the  Apostles  laid  aside  their  hesitation.  Peter'a 
argument  must  La7e  been  what  it  was  on  another  occasion ;  "  Forasmuch 
as  God  hath  given  untr,  liim  the  Uke  gift  as  Ho  did  unto  mo,  who  am  I 
that  I  should  withstand  God  ?'"  lie  and  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  the 
ealy  other  Apostle"  who  was  in  Jerusalem  at  tlie  time,  gsive  to  liim  "  the 
right  hands  of  fellowship."  And  he  was  with  them,  "  coming  in  and  going 
out  more  than  forgiven  for  (.liMt)  aak(  welrom  d  and  beloved  a.s  a 
friend  and  a  bi  other 

Tina  ftist  meetmg  of  the  £sh  rmun  of  Galilee  ai  d  th;,  te  itmaker  of 
Tarsus  the  chosen  companion  of  Jesus  on  earth  anl  the  chosen  Plu 
usee  who  saw  Jesns  m  the  heavens  thi,  Aposfle  of  thi,  uicamLiwon 
and  the  ApOatle  of  the  Geiitilia  is  pisaed  over  in  Sniptnre  in  a  ft^ 
words  The  Divme  record  does  not  hnnCi  m  dramatic  de&ciiption  on 
tho  e  possigLS  wlych  i  meie  human  wiiting  wonkl  labour  to  embellish 
What  took  place  in  the  intercourat,  of  these  two  bamts— what  was  said 
of  Jesus  of  "Nazaieth  who  suffered  died  ani  was  baiicd— lad  of  Jesus, 
the  gloiihod  I  oid  who  had  risen  and  ascended  and  I  ecome  In  ad  over 
all  thm;^  to  the  Clraich, ' — what  was  lelt  of  Chiistiun  love  and  devotion,— 
what  was  learnt,  under  the  Spirit's  teaching,  of  Christian  truth,  has  not 
been  revealed,  and  cannot  be  known.  The  intercourse  was  full  of  present 
comfoi-t,  and  full  of  great  consequences.  But  it  did  not  last  long.  Fif- 
teen days  passed  away,  and  the  Apostles  were  compelled  to  part.  The 
same  zeal  wliich  had  caused  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  Hellenistic  syua^ 
gogaea  in  the  pei'secution  against  Stephen,  now  led  Saul  in  the  same  syna- 
gogues to  declare  fearlessly  his  adherence  to  Stephen's  cause.  The  same 
fury  which  had  caused  the  murder  of  Stephen,  now  brought  the  murderer 
of  Stephen  to  the  verge  of  assassination.  Once  more,  as  at  Damascas,  tlie 
Jews  made  a  conspiracy  to  put  Saul  to  death  ;  and  once  more  lie  was  res- 
cued by  the  anxiety  of  the  brethren.^ 

1  Acts  is.  27  '  Acts  xv.  SB.  '  See  Acts  si  17. 

*  "  Wmn  Saiii  was  come  to  Jonisalcm  .  .  .  Bnrnalms  leok  him  and  brought  him  to 
the  Apostli*  .  .  .  nutl  he  was  with  them  coming  in  and  going  out  at  Jernsalem."  (Acts 
ii.  2B-2S.)  "  After  three  years  I  wont  np  to  JGmailom  to  sye  Peter,  and  abode  with 
him  fltteen  days.  Bat  other  of  the  Apostk's  e;iw  I  noue,  save  James  the  Lor.l'i 
brother."     (Gnl.  i.  IS,  10.)  5  Acts  is,  29.  .'iO. 
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lleluctaiillj,  anj  not  without  a  direct  intimation,  from  on  liig^li,  }u 
retired  from  tiie  work  of  preauliing  the  Gospel  in  JerusiileiB  As  he 
was  prajing  one  day  iit  the  Temple,  it  came  to  pass  that  he  fell  into  a 
trance,'  and  in  his  ecstacj  he  saw  Jesus,  who  spoke  to  liim  and  said, 
"  MakD  hasto  and  get  thee  (jnickly  out  of  Jerusalem  :  for  they  will  no; 
receive  thy  testimony  concei'Ding  me."  He  hesitated  to  obey  tJio  com- 
mand, his  desire  to  do  God's  will  leading  him  to  struggle  against  the  liiii- 
drancss  of  God's  proTidence — and  the  memory  of  Stephen,  which  bamitec 
him  even  in  his  trance,  famishing  him  with  an  argument."  But  the  com- 
mand was  mors  pereniptoiy  than  before  :  "  Depart ;  for  I  will  send  tJiee 
far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles,"  The  scene  of  Lis  apostolic  Tictories  was  not 
to  be  JeruBalem.  For  the  third  time  it  was  declared  to  him  that  the  field 
of  his  labours  was  among  the  Gentiles.  This  secret  revelation  to  bis  soul 
conspired  with  the  outward  difficulfies  of  bis  sitnation.  The  care  of  God 
gave  the  highest  sanction  to  the  aniletyof  the  brethren.  And  he  snffercd 
himself  to  be  withdi-awn  from  the  Holy  City. 

They  brought  him  down  to  Ca^sai'ea  by  the  sea,'  aud  from  Cacsaroa 
they  sent  tiim  to  Tarsus,'  His  own  expresdon  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tiana  (i.  21)  is  that  he  went  "  uito  the  regions  of  Syria  and  CiUeia." 
From  this  it  has  been  uifen-ed  that  be  went  firat  from  Cassarea  to  Antioeh, 
and  then  from  Antiocli  to  Tai'sus.  And  such  a  coarse  would  have  been 
perfectly  natural :  for  the  communication  of  the  city  of  Cfesar  and  the 
Herods  with  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  either  by  sea  and  the  harbour  of  So- 
leuciii,  or  by  the  great  coast-i-oad  tlirongb  Tyre  and  Sidon,  was  easy  ami 
frequent.  Bui,  the  supposition  is  unnecessary.  In  consequence  of  the 
range  of  Mount  Taurus,  Cilicia  has  a  greater  geographical  aiSnity  with 
Sj-ria  than  with  Asia  Minor.  Hence  it  has  existed  in  frequent  political 
eombmation  with  it  from  the  time  of  the  old  Persian  satrapies  to  the  mod- 

'  Sec  Acta  xj:Ii.  17-21.  Tbougli  Scbratlef  ie  sometimes  liiboriously  unsuccoasfal  in 
CAjlalning  the  miraculotia,  yet  we  need  not  entirely  disregai'd  what  he  tays  (p.  160) 
ooacerniiig  the  opprosaion  of  spirit,  n'nder  the  Benec  of  being  mistoisted  and  opposed, 
with  whioli  Saul  cnmc  to  pray  in  the  Temple.  And  we  may  compare  the  proparaliou 
for  St.  Petcr'B  Ti^n,  before  the  eonvereiOQ  of  Cornelius. 

'  Compare  the  eimilar  expostulatbus  of  Ananias,  is.  13,  and  of  Peter,  x.  14, 

3  Olahanaen  is  oei-lainly  misttiten  in  siijiposing  that  Casaron  PLilippl  is  meant- 
Whenever  "CECBarea"  isepoken  ctftibBolutely,  it  always  means CEcsareaSlratonls.  Anfl 
even  if  it  la  assumed  Ihat  Saul  travelled  by  land  tlu'ough  Syria  to  Tarsus,  tiiis  would 
not  hate  been  the  natimil  course.  His  words  are  "  Urn  zu  Lande  naoh  Tarsus  von 
Janisalem  auszugehsn,  wurde  Paulus  nicht  ('.Bn  weitern  Weg  iiber  OaBarea  Stratonis 
gewahlt  haben."  But  fiiough  it  may  he  h-uo  that  this  Ca^sarea  is  noni'pr  the  Syrian 
frontier  tban  {he  other,  the  physical  ohai-aeter  of  the  country  is  such  tbat  he  woald 
naturally  go  by  the  other  Ca^eorea,  unkfs  radced  lie  Iravelied  byJlamaECiiB  fo  Antioeh, 
which  IB  highly  improbable,  ^eg  alsti  a  ;,(,.  (1  note  by  llv,  Tate  in  the  "  Conllnuoua 
History,"  &.C.,  p.  lOii. 

J  Acta  Ij:.  30. 
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orii  [.ttchalies  of  tlic  Sultan  ;  and  "  %/-tn.  a/itd  CUicia"  appeari  iii  liistorj 
^laost  aa  a  giintilc  geographical  terui,  the  more  important  district  being 
mentioned  lirst,'  Within  tho  limits  of  tliis  region  Saul's  activities  \\-er« 
now  exercised  in  studying  and  in  teaching  at  Tarsna, — or  in  founding  those 
Churches '  which  were  afterwai'ds  greeted  in  the  Apostolic  letter  from 
JemaaJem,  aa  the  brethren  "in  An'joch,  and  Syria,  and  CUicia,"  and 
which  Paul  himself  confcmed  after  his  separation  from  Barnabas,  tra^e!- 
Jir.g  through  "Syria  and  Cilicia." 

Whatever  might  be  the  estent  of  his  jonrnfcys  within  these  limits,  wo 
inow  at  lt;ast  that  he  was  at  Tarsus.  Once  more  we  find  him  in  the  home 
of  his  childhood.  It  is  the  last  time  we  are  distinctlj  told  that  he  was 
'liero.  Now  at  least,  if  not  before,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  would  come 
into  aclive  intereoui'se  witli  the  heathen  philosophers  of  the  place.^  In 
his  last  residence  at  Tarsus,  a  few  yeara  before,  he  was  a  Jew,  and  not 
only  a  Jew  but  a  Pharisee,  and  he  looked  on  the  Gentiles  around  him  as 
outcasts  from  the  favour  of  God.  Kow  he  was  a  Christian,  and  not  only 
a  Christian,  bat  conscious  of  his  mission  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
Therefore,  he  would  surely  meet  the  philoaophCTS,  and  prepare  to  argue 
with  them  on  their  own  ground,  as  afterwards  in  the  "  market "  at  Athens 
witli  "  the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics." '  Many  Stoics  of  Tarsus  were  men 
of  celebrity  in  the  lloman  Empire.  Athenodorus,  the  tutor  of  Angustns, 
Las  been  already  mentioned.^  He  was  probably  by  this  time  deceased, 
and  receiving  those  divine  honours,  which,  as  Lncian  informs  us,  were  paid 
to  lum  after  his  death.  The  tutor  of  Tiberius  also  was  a  Tarsian  and  a 
Stoic.  His  name  was  Nestor.  He  wae  probably  at  this  time  alive :  for  he 
lingered  to  the  age  of  ninety-two,"  and,  in  all  likelihood,  survived  hia 

I  This  IB  wdl  illuatriiM  by  the  hopeleps  feeling  of  the  Greok  EoUIia's  iu  the  Ann- 
ba^s,  when  Cyrus  htul  drawn  them  into  Cilicia ;  by  vEiriouB  passageg  in  the  history  of 
the  SeleiioiiLo  ;  by  Bie  lUTangemeuts  ol'  the  EoHinna  with  AntJodiuB  |  by  the  iliviaou 
of  praviiioea  in  tbe  Notitia ;  anil  by  tho  ooureo  of  the  Mahonmicilan  coaqueste. 

'  Acts  XV.  23, 41,  When  we  find  tho  existcnoe  of  Cilician  Clinrchca  montionoil,  the 
obviona  inference  is  that  St.  Pan!  founded  them  during  this  period. 

'  The  pnpeago  In  Straho,  referred  to  above,  Ch.  I.  p.  22,  is  bo  important  that  wo  give 
a  free  translation  of  it  here.  "  The  men  of  thia  place  are  so  zealous  in  Hie  study  of 
philosophy  and  the  whole  Cncle  of  educatioa,  that  they  surpass  both  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  and  every  phce  Ifiat  could  be  mentioned,  where  schools  of  philosopliers 
are  found.  And  the  ditibrence  amounts  to  this.  Here,  tboso  who  are  fond  of  learning 
are  all  natives,  and  Birangera  do  not  willingly  re^de  hero :  and  they  themselves  do  nol 
remain,  Init  finish  thcic  education  tiixoad,  aod  gladly  take  np  their  reddencc  clsoivhere. 
and  few  return.  Whereas,  in  the  other  <M\m  which  I  have  juet  mentioned,  except 
Alesanlria,  the  contrary  tafees  place :  for  many  come  to  them  and  live  there  willingly  -, 
iiat  yon  will  see  few  of  the  natives  elUiBr  going  abroad  for  the  sake  of  philcsopby,  or 
aaring  to  study  it  at  home.  The  Alemndrlane  have  both  characters ;  for  they  receive 
many  strangeK,  and  send  out  of  their  own  people  not  a  few." 

<  AotBxvii.l7,iS.  5  See  p.  45. 

«  See  the  Treatise  oalloil  "Macrobii,"  ascribed  to  Luclan,  Tjhere  Athi:nodorii»  .xni 
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\iidted  pupil,  whose  death  we  have  recently  noticed.  Saw  among  th  ji! 
emincut  sages  and  instructors  of  heathen  emperors  was  one  whose  teach- 
ing was  destined  to  surrive,  when  the  Stoic  philosophy  should  have  per- 
ished, and  whose  words  still  iDstrnct  the  riilers  of  every  ciyiti.ied  nation 
How  far  Saul's  arguments  had  any  success  in  this  qaarter  we  uannot  even 
guess  ;  ani3  we  must  not  anticipate  tbs  conversion  of  Cornelius.  At  least, 
he  was  preparing  for  the  future.  In  the  synagogue  we  cannot  believe  tliat 
he  was  silent  or  unsuccessful.  In  his  own  family,  we  may  well  iningme 
that  some  of  tliose  Christian  "  kinsmen," '  whose  names  are  handed  down 
to  u3, — possibly  liia  sister,  the  playmate  of  his  eliildliood,  and  his  sister's 
son,'  who  afterwards  saved  his  life,— were,  at  tliia  time,  hy  his  exertions 
gathered  into  the  foW  of  Christ, 

Here  thLs  Chapter  mast  close  ;  while  Saul  is  in  exile  from  tlie  cartii!;' 
Jerusalem,  hut  diligently  occupied  in  building  up  the  walls  of  the  "Jerusa- 
lem which  is  above."  And  it  was  not  without  one  great  and  important 
consequence  tliat  that  short  fortnight  had  been  spent  in  Jerusalem.  He 
was  now  known  to  Peter  and  to  James.  His  vocation  wan  fully  ascer- 
tained and  recognised  !)y  the  heads  of  the  Jndfean  Ciiristians.  It  is  true 
that  lie  was  yet  "  unknown  by  face  "  to  the  scattered  Churclies  of  Jndtea.' 
But  they  hononrcd  him  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much.  And  ivlicc  the 
news  came  to  them  at  intervals  of  all  that  he  was  doing  for  the  cause  of 
Christ,  they  prafeed  God  and  said,  "  Behold  1  he  who  was  once  our 
persecutor  is  now  bearing  the  glad  tidings  of  that  faith  which  formerly  he 
laboured  to  root  out ;"  "  and  they  glorified  God  in  him." 

Nestor  aro  enumiantBd  among  those  pWlosophera  wlio  have  lived  to  a  grciit  ago. 
'A8ip:6SiJpoc,  Savduvos,  Tapaeii,  STatnd;,  ns  xal  SMcKaTMi  iyhero  Kaiaitjui;  SfCaarou 
8eoS,  i^'  oi  ^  Tapasuv  iri?ic  Koi  ^pi-iv  inov^adji,  Svo  sal  iySo^nwra  tr^  0'oils, 
IreXevrtjaev  l-i'  rj;  -na-piSi,  koI  ri/iilg  6  Tapaeav  cl^/iOf  ciur^i  kot"  Ito^  iKaarov  uirap(/Ki 
(if  ^pui,  Ntimop  Si  SruiKiif  dird  Ti:^iToi,  SiifaaiiaTio;  Koioopof  Ti&epiov,  Irti  dvd  Kaj 
hmjianiTa,  §  21.  Stnibo  mentions  anotlier  Tarsidu  oalletl  Nestor,  an  Aeadumician, 
who  was  the  tutor  of  MotcoUua,  xiv.  5, 

>  Rom,  xvL    Seo  p.  46. 

»  Almut  twenty  jcai-s  nficr  this  Umc  (Acts  x^JL  IT,  23)  he  3s  called  vsavla;,  Uie 
very  word  which  m  uned  of  Saul  himself  (Acta  vii.  58)  at  tlie  Btonlng  of  Stephou.  It 
Is  justly  [■amackcd  hy  Hemsea  (p.  39),  tbat  tlio  young  man's  ao-iiety  for  his  uncle 
(xxiiL  lC-23)  seeras  to  imply  a  closer  affection  thau  that  rcsultiag  from  relationship 

'  Sec  Gal.  i.  21-24.  The  Greek  words  uxovoyrc;  ijaav  ....  ufii/  siay)\t7iiJ^eTai,  seem 
to  Imply  a  ooutmued  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  intelligence  of  which  came  now  and 
theo  to  Judaia.  From  the  folloiving  words,  however  {eirura  itil  SexaTsaaiipuv  Ituv), 
St.  Paul  appears  to  describe  in  i-  23,  2i  the  effect  produced  by  the  tidings  not  oaly  ol 
bis  labors  in  Tarsus,  but  of  his  suliscquent  and  more  extensive  labours  as  a  mis^onnry 
to  tbe  Heatlien.  It  should  he  added,  that  Wieseler  thinks  he  staid  only  half  n  year  ai 
Tarsus. 
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I  li^om  the  Brltieh  Mueeum.  The  inacrlption  ia  given  above,  p.  Hi,  n.  i.  Sicce  llial 
noti;  waa  wriiten,  somo  impottant  confirmation  has  been  received  of  the  opinion  thee 
expresed.  Mr.  Burgon,  of  the  British  Muaeuio,  aaya  in  a  letter:  "I  have  oarefitHy 
looked  at  our  two  coins  of  Arelas,  and  compared  tbem  with  tfiosc  deECritiea  byMion- 
net,  p.  asi.  I  fool  oonviiioed  that  they  are  ranch  earlier  than  the  mgos  of  Caligula  or 
Claudius,  and  rank  with  the  coins  of  the  later  SeleueidEe  or  Tigranes.  Thrae  coins  of  Are- 
tas  do  not  appear  to  have  dates :  and,  even  granting  that  the  coin  of  Mionnet,  No.  20  p. 
28^:,  bears  A  P,  whioli  I  doubt,  he  himself  (no  mean  judge  in.  such  a  matter)  does  not  citfi 
AV  asa  date, — and  I  should  not  admit  it  as  such,  till  other  coins  be  produced  with 
iicquestionabte  datea.  Nothing  is  more  commott  tliwi  for  the  most  careful  and  learned 
men  to  draw  fiilso  inferences  from  boolis  on  coins.  If  they  have  not  practiced,  knowledge 
enough  on  the  subject  to  guide  them  in  matters  which  may  be  regarded  as  technical. 
Seatlni  (Claawfi  Generales,  Florence,  1821,  p,  141)  does  cite  A  P  as  a  date  and  be  is 
an  authority  as  good  as  Mionnet ;  but  in  this  case  T  think  Mm  wrong.  \  f  th  d 
^lAEAAHN,  it  is  worth  observing  that  the  later  kings  of  Cappad  (t  g  th 
Roman  Power)  cali  themselves  ^iAOPSiMAIOS," 

It  ^ould  he  added,  that  there  are  certwn  consular  denarii  of  the  PI  tian  fam  ly 
51-here  King  Aretas  is  represented  as  kneeling  in  auhmiaaoa  by  the  d  f  am  1 
An  engraving  of  one  of  these  coins  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Thesauri  M  Hi 
&C.,"  1734,  PL  I.  iig.  1.  Tliis  is  doubtless  the  same  Arabian  Inonarch  who  i  commemo 
rated  on  the  former  coin, — not  the  earlier  Aretas  of  tie  Maccabees,  nor  the  later  Aretas 
of  St.  Paul,— but  the  l^iug  who  snhmitted  to  Scaurus.  The  Roman  general'^  name  b 
in  liie  esergue  with  that  of  Aretaa ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  conti'ast  the  coin  in  which 
the  Arabian  king  calls  himself  the  fiicnd  of  tlic  Grerfe,  nitli  that  in  wlilah  ha 
acknowledges  himself  the  subjpct  of  tht  llomaiia. 
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CIIAPTEE  rv. 

;i:iat  uDU5t[uiEqn«  Testrunj,  fratms  mei,  qait  Imbflat  Christianua,    Quod  home 
Q  raultia;  quod  Christianua  est,  escemitur  amul^?;  etplna  ad  iUura 
pertjnet  ijuod  CkclBtmnus,  quoin  qaod  iomo." — Aug.  in  Joh.  Ev.  cop.  i.  ti-act.  y. 


— CHEONOIXIGY    OF    THE  ACTS. 

— CONVERSION   0¥  THE  GENTILES. — ST.  PETEB  AND  CORNELIUS. — ^.TOPPA  ANP 
CiESABEA.— ST.    PETER'S    VISION. — BAPTISM    OF    COENEUUS. — INTE] ilOKKOE 

FROii  jixnoca, — mission  of  barnabas.— saul  with  barnabas  at   an- 
Tiocn. — THE  NA3IE  "christian." — description  ano  history  op  antioch. 

— OBAEACTEH   OF    ITS    INHABITANTS.— EARTHQUAKES. FAKIBE. — BARNABAS 

AND    SAUL    AT    JEBUSALEM, DEATH    OE    BT.    JAMES    AND    OP    HT-EOD    AGKII'PA 

— BF.TUB»I    WITH    MABK.  TO    ANTIOCH. — PROVIDENTTAI,   PREPARATION    OF    ST 
PAIjr..— RESULTS  OF  HIS  MISSION  TO   JERUSALEM. 

liiTHKBTo  tbe  history  of  the  Christian  Church  hss  beca  coiifiuiid  within 
Jewish  hmits.  We  have  followed  its  progress  beyoiid  tho  walls  of  Jerasa- 
lem,  hut  hardly  yet  beyond  the  botmdaries  of  PaleatiQC.  If  nay  traveller 
from  11  distant  coantry  has  been  admitted  into  the  eomramiity  of  believerri, 
tiie  plftce  of  Ms  baptism  has  not  been  more  i  emote  than  the  "  desert ''  of 
Gaza.  If  any  "aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Isratl"  have  bee.i 
admittj-d  to  the  citizenship  of  the  spiritual  Israelites,  tltey  have  been 
"strangprs"  who  diidl  among  the  liilJs  of  Samaria.  But  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  wlieu  the  knowledge  of  Christ  mast  spread  more 
rapidly, — ^when  those  who  possessed  aot  that  Book,  which  caused  perplex- 
ity on  the  roaj^  to  Ethiopia,  ivill  hear  and  adore  His  name, — and  gi'eata' 
strangers  than  those  who  drew  water  from  the  well  of  Sychar  vill  come 
nigh  to  the  Foantain  of  Life.  The  same  dispersion  wliich  gathered  hi  the 
Samaritans,  will  gather  in  the  Geatiles  also.  The  "  middle  wall  of  parti- 
tion "  being  utterly  broken  down,  all  will  be  called  by  the  new  and  glorjwis 
name  of  "  Christian." 

And  ss  we  follow  the  progress  of  events,  and  find  that  all  movements 
in  the  Chnrch  begin  to  have  more  and  more  reference  to  t)ie  Heathen,  we 
observe  that  these  movements  begin  to  eircuhite  more  and  more  round  a 
new  centre  of  activity.  Not  Jerusalem,  but  Antioch,  iiot  the  Holy  Cit? 
of  God's  ancient  people,  hut  the  profane  city  of  tbe  Greeks  and  Eoman&. 
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k  the  place  to  wbicL  the  student  of  sacred  history  is  now  directed.  I)ur- 
iug  the  remainder  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  our  attention  is  at  least 
dlTideil  between  Jerusalem  and  Autioeh,  until  at  last,  aft^r  following  St 
Paul's  many  journeys,  we  come  with  him  to  Rome.  For  Eome  time  Con- 
staJitinople  must  remain  a  city  of  the  future  ;  but  we  arc  more  than  oaee 
reminded  of  the  greatness  of  Alesandria ; '  and  thus  even  in  the  life  of  the 
Af'ostle  we  find  prop'netic  intimations  of  foui"  of  the  five  great  centres  of 
tha  early  Catholic  Church. 

At  present  we  are  occupied  with  Antioch,  and  the  point  before  us  is 
that  pavtienkr  moment  in  tlie  Church's  history,  when  it  was  first  called 
Christian.  Both  tlie  place  and  the  event  are  remarkable  :  and  the  ti-nie,  if 
we  ai'c  able  to  determine  it,  ia  worthy  of  our  a.ttention.  Though  we  are 
following  the  course  of  an  individual  biography,  it  is  neccBsai'y  to  pause, 
on  critical  occasions,  to  look  aronnd  ou  what  is  passing  in  the  empire  at 
large.  And,  happily,  we  are  now  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  are  able 
distinctly  to  see  the  path  of  the  Apostle's  life  intersecting  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  period.  This,  therefore,  ia  the  right  place  for  a  few  chronolo- 
gical rcniarlis.'  A  few  snch  remarks,  made  ouce  for  all,  may  justify  what 
has  gone  before,  and  prepare  the  way  for  subsequent  chapters. 

Some  readers  may  be  surprised  that  up  to  this  point  we  have  made  no 
attempts  to  ascertain  or  to  state  exact  chronological  details.  But  theolo- 
^ns  arc  Weil  aware  of  the  difEcalties  witli  which  such  enquiries  are 
attended,  in  tlie  beginnings  of  St.  Paul's  biography.  The  eai-ly  chapters 
in  the  Acts  are  like  the  narratives  in  the  Gospels.  It  is  often  hardly  pos- 
sible to  learn  how  far  the  events  related  were  contemporary  or  consecutive. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  relations  of  time,  which  subsist  between 
Paul's  retirement  into  Arabia  and  Peter's  visit  to  the  converted  Samari- 
tans,' or  between  the  jonrney  of  one  apostle  from  Joppa  to  Csesarea  and 
the  journey  of  the  other  from  Jerusalem  to  Tarsns.'  Still  less  have  we 
stifGcient  data  for  pronouncing  upon  the  absolute  chronology  of  the  earliest 
transactions  in  the  Church.  Ko  one  can  tell  what  particular  folly  or 
crime  was  engaging  Caligula's  attention,  when  Paul  was  first  made  a 
Christian  at  Damascus.    No  one  can  tell  on  what  work  of  love  the  Chris- 

»  See  Acts  vi.  B,  (with  ii.  10)  xsviL  6,  siviiL  11 ;  and  compai'e  Acts  xviii.  24,  xix.  1, 
with  1  Cor.  i.  12,  iii.  4-G,  and  Tit  ill  13. 

'  The  chrouologienl  aatborities  principally  referred  to  hi  this  work  have  been  the 
folioning  English  booka;— 1.  Bp.  Pearson's  Annales  Paulim,  m  the  EEchiridiou 
Thcologicum;  2  Tli    latePnrf  S\atna'B  Atiempl  to  ascertitin  the  Chjotiology  of 

the  Acts,  ^,,  IS  0  3  G  w  T!  s  Dissertations,  Sfc. ;  i.  Mr.  Browne's  Ordo  Saclo- 
rttta  1  and  the  f  11  win  6e  maa  booka  :— 1.  The  flret  volume  of  Seliradec'a  Apost<-i 
Paulus;  a.  An  a  Tr  aUsa  De  emporum  in  Aclis  Apostolorum  ralicte,  Ijflg^g, 
1S33 ;  3.  Weseler    Ch    n  I  gie  d  a  ApostoUschen  Zeitaltei- 1. 

»  ActsviiLandA  ts  x.  (w  1h  GU  I.) 

■  A/'t«ii.  and  Acte^ 
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tiaiis  were  occupied  wten  the  emperor  was  iuauguratiiig  his  tridgo  at 
Pnteoli '  or  exhibiting  his  fantastic  pride  on  the  shores  of  the  British  Sea.' 
Ill  a,  woik  of  thia  kiad  it  la  better  to  place  the  events  of  the  Apostle's  life 
in  the  broatl  light  cast  by  the  leading  features  of  the  period,  than  to 
attempt  to  illiTifrate  them  by  the  help  of  dates,  wliich,  after  all,  can  be 
only  conjcctuia!  Thns  we  have  been  content  to  say,  tnat  he  was  bo;n  in 
the  alioD^'-i.  t  ^llJ  most  fiomishing  period  of  the  reign  of  AugQstus ;  and 
that  he,  tc  1  f  0  D  the  religion  of  the  Pharisees  aboui  the  time 

■when  Caligula  succeeded  Tiberius, 
But  soon  after  we  enter  or  the  reign 
of  Claudius  we  encoonler  a  coiuct- 
dencc  which  arrests  oui'  attention. 
We  mast  first  take  a  rapid  glance  at 
the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  Though 
the  cruelty  of  that  reigii  stung  the 
Jews  in  every  pai-t  of  the  empire,  and 
produced  an  indignation  which  never 
subsided,  one  short  paragi'aph  will  be 
enough  for  all  that  need  be  said  con- 
cerning the  abominable  tyrant." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  31 
Tiberius  died,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
same  year  Kero  was  born.    Between 
the  reigns  of  these  two  emperors  are 
those  of  Caligula  and  Claudius.    The 
four  years  during  which  Caligula  sat 
on  the  throne  of  the  world  were  mis- 
erable for  all  the  prorinces,  both  io 
the  west  and  in  the  east.'    In  Gaul, 
his  insults  were  aggravated  by  his 
is  caprices  were  felt  more  remotely  but  not 
i  rapid  and  various.    In 
e  of  the  crucifixion  had  dic- 


pereonal  presence.     In  Syria 

less  keenly.    The  changes  of  administration  w 

the  year  36,  the  two  great  actors  in  the  < 

appeared  from  the  public  places  of  Judtea.    Pontius  Pilate"  had  been  ais- 


1  Whore  St.  Paul  Qfterwaraa 
'  Herod  was  with  Callgnla : 


a  this  progress.  This  emperor's  triumph  had  no  more 
meaning  than  Napoleon-a  column  at  Boulogne ;  but  ia  the  next  reign  EritEiin  waa 
really  conquered.    See  below. 

'  The  reader  is  here  requested  to  refer  to  pp.  29,  U,  45,  55,  Si,  69,  and  the  notes. 

"  It  ill  much  to  IM  regretted  that  the  hooks  of  Tacitus,  which  contained  the  life  g( 
Ualigala,  are  lost.  Our  information  must  be  dei'ivcd  ftom  Dio  Caswus,  Suetonius,  and 
Joaephua, 

'  From  thi)  Musee  Kojai  (Laurent,  Paris),  vol.  ii. 

^  He  did  not  arrive  at  Rome  till  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.    Like  tiia  predeeeasui 
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miffieJ  by  Yitellius  to  Rome,  and  Marcellus  sout  to  goveri?.  in  Ilia  stead. 
C:aiaplia.9  had  bues  deposed  bj  tiic  same  secular  autliarky,  and  Biiccceded 
by  Jonathim.  Xow,  in  the  yoar  31,  Titellius  was  recalled  from  Syria, 
and  Petronius  came  to  occnpj  the  governor's  residence  at  Antioch,  Mar- 
cellus  at  Cfesarea  made  way  for  MaruUus :  and  Theophilas  was  made 
high-priest  at  Jerusalem  in  the  place  of  his  brother  Jonathan.  Agrippa, 
the  grandson  of  Hei-od  the  Great,  was  hronght  out  of  the  prison  ivLere 
Tiberias  had  conlined  him,  and  Caligala  gave  a  royal  crown,'  ivjtb  the 
tetrarchies  of  two  of  his  uncles,  to  the  frivolous  fi'lend  of  his  youth.  And 
aa  this  reign  began  with  restless  diange,  so  it  ended  in  cmelty  and  impiety. 

The  emperor,  Ik  tSio  career  of  his  biasptemons  arrogance,  attempted  to 
force  the  Jews  to  worship  him  as  God."  One  universal  feeling  of  horror 
pervaded  the  scattered  Israelites,  who,  thongli  they  had  scorned  tho  Mcs- 
aah  promised  to  their  fathers,  were  unable  to  degrade  themselves  by  a 
retnm  to  idolatry.  Petronius,  who  foresaw  what  the  struggle  must  be, 
wrote  letters  of  expostulation  to  his  master ;  Agrippa,  who  was  then  iu 
Ita]y,  implored  his  patron  to  pause  in  what  he  did :  an  embassy  was  sent 
frora  Alexandria,  and  tlio  veaei-able  and  learned  Philo "  was  himself  com- 
missioned to  state  the  Inexorable  reqmremeuts  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
Everything  appeared  to  be  hopeless,  when  the  murder  of  Caligala,  on  the 
2ith  of  January,  in  the  year  il,  gave  a  sudden  relief  to  the  pprsecnf«d 
people. 

With  the  accession  of  Claudius  (a.  d.  41)  the  Holy  Land  had  a  king 
once  more,  Judtea  was  added  to  the  tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  Antipaa, 
and  Herod  Agrippa  I.  ruled  over  the  wide  territory  which  had  been  gov- 
erned by  his  grandfather.  With  the  alleviation  of  the  distress  of  the 
Jews,  proportionate  soffering  came  upon  the  Christiana.  The  "rest" 
which,  in  the  distractions  of  Caligula's  reign,  the  churches  had  enjoyed 
"  throughout  all  Jmkea,  and  Galilee,  and  Samaria,"  was  now  at  an  end. 
"  About  this  time  Herod  the  king  stretched  forth  his  hands  to  vex  certain 
of  the  church."  He  slew  one  Apostle,  and  "  because  he  saw  it  pleased 
the  Jews,"  he  proceeded  to  imprison  another.  Eat  he  was  not  long  spared 
to  seek  popularity  among  the  Jews,  or  to  murder  and  oppress  the  Chris- 
he  bad  governed  Judeea  during  ten  or  eleven  yeaiB,  the  emperor  havlog  a  great  dlslifee 
10  frequent  cLsinges  in  the  provinces, 

I  Tiberlua  had  imprisoned  him  ,boeau8ii  of  a  converatition  overheard  by  a  slave,  ■when 
CaVigula  and  Herod  Agrippa  were  together  in  a,  carriage.  Agrippa  was  much  at  Roma 
botli  fit  Ihe  beginning  and  end  of  Caligula's  reign.    See  p.  39,  n.  1. 

'  It  nppears  from  I)io  Oaseius  and  Snetoniua  that  this  wa8  part  of  a  general  Byeteni 
for  cstending  the  woraWp  of  himself  tlirongh  the  empire. 

'  See  ahove,  pp.  36,  37,  and  B5.  The  "  Legatio  ad  Ctunm  "  in  Philo  Is,  next  after 
Joappbns,  the  most  important  writing  of  the  period  for  throwing  light  on'  the  condition 
of  the  Je(vs  in  Ooligula'a  reign.  The  Jeivish  envoys  had  Ibeh-  interview  with  the  em^ 
peror  aj  Puteoli,  in  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year  (10  i,  n.)  in  which  lie  iiaii  made  hi^ 
progvees  through  Gaul  to  the  shore  of  ihe  ocean. 
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tiaiiB.  Ie  the  jeai-  44  he  pei'idlied  by  that  suddeE  and  dreadl'iil  death 
which  is  recorded  m  detail  Ly  Josephus  and  St.  Liite.'  In  ciKse  ooinei- 
dence  -witli  this  erent  wo  hare  the  raention  of  a  certain  jonrney  of  St. 
Pan!  to  Jerusalem.  Here  then  we  have  one  of  those  linos  of  uiterseetJou 
between  the  sacred  histoiy  and  the  general  history  of  the  world,  on  which 
the  attention  of  intelligent  Christiana  ought  to  be  fixed.  This  year,  44 
A.  D.,  and  another  yeai',  the  year  60  a.  d.  (in  which  felix  ceased  to  be  gDV- 
eriior  of  Jadssa,  and,  leaving  St.  Paul  hound  at  Csesarea,  was  suceeede.l  hv 
Festns),  are  the  two  chronological  pivots  of  the  apostolic  history.'  By 
help  of  them,  we  find  ita  exact  place  in  the  general  history  Of  the  world. 
Between  these  two  limits  the  greater  paii  of  what  we  ai'e  told  of  St.  Paul 
is  situated  &n<l  iucladed. 

Using  the  year  44  as  a  starting-point  lor  the  future,  we  gaiu  a  new 
light  I'or  tracing  the  Apostle's  steps.  It  is  evideut  that  we  have  only  to 
ascertain  the  successive  intervals  of  his  life,  in  order  to  see  him  at  every 
point,  in  his  connection  with  the  transactions  of  the  empire.  We  shal! 
observe  this  often  as  we  proceed.  At  present  it  is  more  important  to  re- 
mark that  the  same  date  throws  some  %!it  on  that  earlier  part  of  the 
Apostle's  path  which  is  confessedly  obscure.  Reckoning  backwards,  we 
remember  that  "  three  years  "  iQterveued  between  his  conversion  and  re- 
tarn  to  Jerusalem.'  Those  who  assign  the  former  event  to  39  or  40,  and 
those  who  fix  on  31  or  some  earlier  year,  differ  as  to  the  letigtli  of  time 
he  spent  at  Tai-sus,  or  in  "  Syria  and  Cilicia."  *  All  that  we  can  say  with 
certwnty  is,  that  St.  Paal  was  converted  more  than  three  year's  before  the 
year  44,' 

'  Aai.  sis.  8.  Acts  siL  The  proof  that  his  denlh  look  place  in  44  may  be  seen  in 
Anger  and  Wieselei- ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  doulitcd  by  any.  A  coincident  and  cor- 
roborative proof  of  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  journey  to  Jerusalem,  is  alTordeii  by  the 
mention  of  the  Famine,  wMch  is  doubtless  that  recorded  by  Josophiis  (see  below, 'p. 
126,  note).  Anger  has  shown  (pp.  41-45)  that  this  famine  must  be  asa^ned  to  the 
interval  between  44  and  47  ;  and  'Wiesfller  {pp.  137-161)  h-jn  B\a\  it  more  closely  to 
tie  year  45. 

'  It  oaght  to  he  stated,  that  the  latter  ilate  cannot  be  establis^ied  by  the  same  c-xuct 
proof  as  the  former ;  but,  as  a  politienl  fact,  it  must  nlwajB  be  a  cardinal  point  of  ref- 
erence in  any  system  of  Scripture  cbronolcgy.  Anger  and  'Wieselor,  by  a  careflil 
indnolion  of  partieuliirs,  have  made  it  highly  probable  that  Festns  soccocdod  Felts  iu 
the  year  60.  Burton  places  this  event  in  the  year  55,  and  tliere  are  many  otlicr  opinicua. 
More  will  be  said  on  this  snbjeet  when  ive  come  to  Acts  xsiv.  37. 

i  GaL  1. 13. 

<  Acts  is.  30.  Gal.  L  2i.  Wieseler  (pp.  147, 148),  with  Schrador  (p.  £9),  Maks  thai 
he  stayed  at  Tarsus  only  Salf  a  year  or  a  yeai' ;  Anger  (pp.  171, 172),  that  he  was  then' 
two  years,  between  41  and  43 ;  Hemsen  (p.  40),  that  he  spent  there  tha  years  40,  41, 
and  42.  Among  the  loglish  writers,  Bp.  Pearson  (p.  359)  imn^uea  that  great  pcit  (A 
Uio  interval  after  39  waa  passed  in  Sjila ;  Burton  (pp.  18,  and  4B),  who  places  tfa: 
oonveidon  very  early,  is  forced  to  allow  nine  or  ten  joai-s  for  the  tima  tgent  in  Syria 
and  Cilicia. 

'■  Wieseler  places  the  Conversion  in  Qie  -jear  S9  or  40.    As  we  have  snid  before  the 
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The  di'ic  thus  impoituiit  for  all  students  of  ]3ihle  chronology  is  worLhj 
of  a^jtiL-ijl  n^'itrd  by  the  Christians  of  Britain.  Eor  in  that  year  tlio  Em 
pcror  Cktidiiio  rctorued  from  tho  shores  of  this  island  to  the  metrojiolis  of 
his  enjiire.  He  came  here  in  command  of  a  military  expeditLou,  to  com 
[)kUe  tlie  work  whicli  the  landing  of  Cieaar  a  century  before,  had  begun, 
or  al  luiMt  predicted.'  Whoa  Claadius  came  to  Britain,  its  inhabitants 
were  not  Cliristian.  They  could  hardly  iu.  any  sense  bo  saJd  to  have  been 
cirilised.  He  came,  aa  iie  thought,  to  add  a  barbarous  prOTince  to  liis 
already  gigantic  empti'e  :  but  he  really  came  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
silent  progress  of  the  Christian  Church.  His  troops  were  the  iiistrumente 
of  bringing  junoi^  our  barbarous  ancestors  those  chai'ities  which  were  Juai 
ttea  beginning  to  display  themsolTCs'  in  Antioch  aad  Jerusalem.  A 
"  ««M  ■natne"  was  faintly  rising  oa  the  Syrian  shore,  which  was  dratined  to 
.spread  like  the  cloud  seen  by  the  Prophet's  servant  from  the  brow  of 
Mount  Carmel.  A  better  civilisation,  a  better  citizenship,  than  that  of 
the  Uoman  empire,  was  preparmg  for  us  and  for  many.  One  Apostle  at 
Tarsus  was  waiting  for  his  call  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the 
Gentiles.  Another  Apostle  at  Joppa  was  receiving  a  divine  intimation 
that  "  God  is  no  respecter  of  pei'sons,  bat  that  in  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  Him  and  wortcth  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  Him."" 

If  we  could  ascertmn  the  exact  chronological  aiTangement  of  these 
passages  of  Apostolical  history,  great  %Iit  would  be  tbrown  oa  the  cir- 
cumstantial details  of  the  admission  of  Gentiles  to  the  Church,  and  on  the 
gi-owth  of  the  Church's  conviction  on  this  momentous  subject.  "We  should 
then  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  meaning  and  r^ults  of  the  fortnight 
spent  by  Paul  and  Peter  together  at  Jerusalem.  But  it  is  not  permitted 
to  us  to  know  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  the  different  Apostles  were 
illuminated.  We  have  not  been  informed  whether  Paul  ever  felt  the  di£B- 
oulty  of  Peter, — ^whether  he  knew  from  the  first  the  full  significance  of  his 
cajl, — whether  he  learnt  the  truth  by  visions,  or  by  the  gradual  workings 
of  his  miud  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  we  can  confidently 
assert  Is,  that  he  did  not  learn  from  St.  Peter  the  mystery  "  which  in  other 
agta  Wi'js  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  was  now  rovealed 
nnto  G  od's  holy  apostles  by  the  Spirit ;  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  fellow- 
hsirs,  aud  if  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  His  promise  in  Christ  by 
the  Gospel." ' 

force  of  his  reasoning  consisis  in  the  eonvyrgcnce  of  his  ditfereat  liiieE  of  argument  to 
nne  point.  The  following  passages  should  be  CEpecially  observed  as  bearing  oa  tMe 
partieukr  tiaeetJon,  pp.  1G2-1G7,  and  l'76-208. 

!  It  may  be  gathered  from  Die  Casaus,  Ix.  21,  2S,  24  (with  Suet  Claud.  17),  that 
•he  emperor  left  Home  in  July,  43,  and  returned  in  January,  45.    See  Anger,  p.  40,  n.  K 

"  See  Acta  s!.  S2-24,  and  27-30. 

>  Acts  X.  34,  35.  '  Eph.  ill.  4-ii,     See  Col.  i.  2G,  27 
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If  St.  Paul  v;as  coEverted  in  39  or  iO,  and  if  the  above-mentioned  rest 
of  the  ciiurches  was  ill  the  last  years  of  Caligula  (a.b.  S'J-il),  and  if 
this  rest  was  the  occasion  of  that  journey  to  Lydda  tmd  Jop[ja  which  ulti- 
mately brought  St.  Peter  to  Ciesarea,  then  it  ia  evident  that  St.  Pa'il  wna 
at  Damascus  or  ia  Arabia  when  Cornelius  was  baptized.'  Panl  was  sum- 
moned to  evangelize  the  Heathen,  and  Pet^er  began  the  wori[,  almost  sim- 
nltaneoaslj.  The  pjeat  transaction  of  admitting  the  Gentiles  to  the 
Church  v?a3  already  aeeomplished  when  the  two  Apo.stles  met  at  Jeru- 
salem. St.  Paul  wonld  thus  learn  thai  the  door  had  baeii  opened  to 
him  by  the  hand  of  another  ;  and  ivtea  he  went  to  Taraua,  the  later 
Bgi'eement'  might  then  have  been  partially  adopted,  that  ho  should  "  go 
lo  the  Heathen,"  while  Peter  remained  as  the  Apostle  of  "  the  Circum- 
cision." 

If  we  are  f  o  bring  down  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  nearer  to  the  year 
i4,  and  to  place  it  in  that  interval  of  time  which  St.  Paul  spent  at  Tar- 
SBB,"  then  it  is  natnral  to  eappoae  that  his  conversations  prepared  Peter's 
mind  for  the  change  which  was  at  hand,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  revo- 
lution of  opinion  of  which  the  vision  at  Joppa  was  the  crisis  and  comple- 
tion. Paul  might  learn  from  Peter  (as  po^ibly  also  from  Barnabas) 
many  of  the  details  of  onv  blessed  Savionr'a  life.  And  Peter,  meanwhile, 
might  gather  from  Mm  some  of  those  higher  views  coneemmg  the  Gospel 
which  prepared  him  for  the  mh'aeles  which  he  afterwards  saw  in  the 
household  of  the  Boman  centurion.  Whatever  m^ht  be  the  obscurity 
of  St.  Paul's  early  knowledge,  whether  it  was  revealed  to  him  or  not  that 
the  Gentile  converts  would  be  called  to  overleap  the  ceremonies  «f  Juda- 
ism on  their  entrance  into  the  Church  of  Christ,— he  could  not  fail  to  have 
a  clear  understanding  that  his  own  work  was  to  lie  among  the  Gentiles. 
This  had  been  announced  to  him  at  his  first  conversion  (Actssxvi.  11, 
18),  in  the  words  of  Ananias  (Act  is  It)  an i  m  the  vision  preceding 
Ills  retirement  to  Tarsus  (Acta  xsn.  21)  the  woidb  which  commanded 
him  to  go  were,  "Depart,  for  I  will  senl  thee  fir  hence  to  the  Gent  les 

In  considering,  then,  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  to  la\e  happened 
after  this  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Tm-sus  and  lefoie  the  mission  of 
Barnabas  to  Antioch,  we  are  idoptmg  the  opinion  mDst  ni  iccoidtico 
with  the  independent  standing  point  ottupie  1  1  y  bt  Paul  And  this, 
moreover,  is  the  view  which  harmouisea  best  w  th  the  narrative  of  bcnp- 
ture,  where  the  order  ought  to  be  reve.  ently  regai  ded  as  w  eU  as  the  u  ords 
In  the  order  of  Scripture  narration,  if  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  prcach- 

■  This  ia  Wieseler's  view ;  but  his  nrguoientB  are  not  conolu^Te.  By  somfl  (as  by 
Schrader)  it  is  hasUly  taken  for  granted  tliat  St  Paul  preached  the  Gospel  to  GientUai 
bt  Damascua. 

'  Gal.  ii.  9. 

'  OnSt-  duration  of  this  interval,  see  ahove,  p.  112,  note  4 
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i>  g  of  Peter  at  Caisarea  was  clirouologically  earlier  tlian  t'lc  preaching  of 
Paul  at  AnfiocU,  it  is  at  least  brought  before  us  theologically,  as  the  be- 
gianiiig  of  the  Gospel  made  kuown  to  the  Heathen.  When  an  important 
change  is  at  hand,  God  usually  causes  a  siient  preparation  in  the  minds 
of  men,  and  some  great  fact  occors,  which  may  bo  taken  as  a  type  and 
eyrabol  of  the  general  movement.  Sach  a  fact  was  the  conyersion  of  Cor- 
ueliuB,  and  so  we  mast  consider  it. 

Tlie  whole  transaction  is  related  and  reiterated  with  so  much  minute- 
ness,' that  if  we  were  writing  a  history  of  the  Church,  we  should  be  re- 
quired to  dwell  on  it  at  length.  But  here,  we  liave  only  to  do  with  it,  39 
the  point  of  union  between  .Tews  and  Gentilea,  and  aa  the  bright  starting- 
poiut  of  St.  Paul's  career.  A  few  words  may  be  allowed,  which  are  su^ 
jested  by  tliis  view  of  the  transaction  as  a  typical  fact  in  the  progress  of 
God's  dispensations.  The  two  men  to  whom  the  revelatious  were  made, 
and  eTca  the  places  where  the  divine  interferences  occurred,  were  charac- 
teristic of  the  event.  Cornelius  was  ie  Caisarea  and  St.  Peter  ia  Joppa ; — 
the  Roman  soldier  in  the  modem  dty,  wMch  was  built  and  named  in  the 
Emperor's  honour, — the  Jewish  Apostle  in  the  ancient  sea-port  which  as- 
sociates ils  name  with  the  early  passages  of  Hebrew  history, — with  the 
voyage  of  Jonah,  the  building  of  the  Temple,  the  wara  of  the  Macca- 
bees.^ All  the  splendour  of  Cejsarea,  its  buildings  and  its  ships,  and  the 
Temple  of  Home  and  the  Emperor,  wMch  the  sailors  saw  far  out  at  sea,' 
ail  has  long  since  vanished.  Herod's  magniScent  city  is  a  wreck  on  the 
shore.  A  few  ruins  are  all  that  remain  of  the  harbour.  Joppa  lingers 
on,  like  the  Jewish  people,  dejected  but  not  destroyed.  CiBsarea  has 
perished,  like  the  Roman  Empii'e  which  called  it  into  existence. 

And  no  men  could  well  be  more  conti'asted  with  each  other  than  those 
two  men,  in  whom  the  Heathen  and  Jewish  worlds  met  and  were  recon- 
ciled. We  know  what  Peter  was — a  Galilean  fisherman,  brought  up  in 
the  rudest  district  of  au  obscure  province,  with  no  learning  but  such  as  he 
cught  have  gathered  in  the  synagogue  of  his  native  town.  All  his  early 
days  he  !md  dragged  his  nets  ia  the  lake  of  Gennesaretb.  And  now  he 
wiis  at  Joppa,  lodging  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  tanner,  the  apostle  of  a 
religion  that  was  to  change  the  world.  Cornelius  was  an  ofBcer  in  the  Eo- 
man  army.  No  name  was  more  honourable  at  Rome  than  that  of  the 
Cwndian  House.  It  was  the  name  borne  hy  the  Scipios,  and  by  Sulla, 
and  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  In  the  Boman  army,  as  in  the  army  of 
modern  Austria,  the  goldiei-s  were  drawn  from  different  conntvies  and 
jpoke  different  languages.    Along  the  coast  of  which  we  are  speaking, 

I  See  tea  whole  narrative,  Acta  x.  1 — xi.  19. 

'  Jouali  L  3.  2  Chr.  it.  16.    See  Josh.  xix.  40.    Ezra  iii.  7,  anil  various  panEa^sK  is 
tlia  Apocrypha.    I  Esd.  v.  55.    1  Mac.  x.  7o.    xiv.  5.    2  Mac.  xii.  .S,  ic. 
■  A  tuU  aceouut  orCasarea  nil!  te  gi'vea  hereafter. 
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msiiiT.of  tliem  were  recruited  frojit  Syria  and  Judaaj  EuC  '.lie  lorps  to 
wMcli  Corneiins  belonged  seeras  to  have  been  a  cohort  of  Italians  £eparal<; 
from  thti  legionary  soldiers,'  sod  hence  called  the  "  Italian  cohort."  He 
was  no  doubt  a  trac-bom  Italian.  Educated  in  Rome,  or  some  provinciiil 
town,  he  had  entered  upon  a,  soldier's  life,  dreaming  perhaps  of  military 
^ory,  but  dreaming  as  little  of  that  better  glory  which  now  surrounds  tte 
Corneliar.  name, — as  Peter  dreamt  at  the  lake  of  Gcnneaareth  of  becoming 
the  chosen  companion  of  the  Messiah  of  Israel,  and  of  throwing  open  the 
doors  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  dwellers  in  Asia  and  Africa,  to  the 
bflrbarions  on  the  remote  and  tinvisited  shores  of  Jlurope,  and  to  tJio 
undiscovered  countries  of  the  West. 

Eat  to  return  to  our  proper  uai-rative.  When  intelligence  came  to 
Jerusalem  that  Peter  had  broken  through  the  rcstrdnts  of  the  Jewish 
law,  and  had  even  "  eaten"  at  the  table  of  the  Gentiles,^  there  was  gen- 
eral surprise  and  displeasure  among  "  those  of  the  circameision."  But 
when  he  explwned  to  them  all  the  transaction,  they  approved  his  conduct, 
and  prdsed  God  for  His  mercy  to  the  heathen.'  And  soon  news  came  from 
a  greater  distance,  which  showed  that  the  same  uuexpected  change  was  opc- 
ratang  more  widely.  We  have  seen  that  the  persecution,  in  which  Stephen 
was  killed,  resulted  In  a  general  dispersion  of  the  Christians.  Wherever 
they  went,  they  spoke  to  their  Jewish  brethren  of  their  faith  that  the 
promises  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  life  and  resuiTectioa  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  dispersion  and  preaching  of  the  G-ospel  extended  even  to  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  and  along  the  Phojnieiaa  coast  as  far  as  Antioeh,  For  some 
time  the  glad  tidings  were  made  known  only  to  the  scattered  children  of 
Israel.*  But  at  length  some  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  natives  of  Cyprus 
and  Cyrene,  ■spoke  to, the  Gfreeks"  themselves  at  Antioeh,  and  the  Divine 

1  Joseph.  A.  xiv.  15, 10.   B.  J,  i.  17, 1. 

*  Not  a  cohort  of  the  "  Zegia  Jialica,"  of  which  wc  read  at  a  later  pei'Iod  (Tnctt  11. 
i.59,G4.  li.41,100.  iii.l4).  Thialegioawasralscd  by  Nero  (DLo.Ca^lv.24.  Suet. 
Nero,  19).  Sec  Bisooe,  p.  304,  note  s.,  and  the  whole  of  his  elaborate  dlscuaidou,  pp. 
300-314.  WieseltT  (CbronoL  p.  14fi,  not*  2)  thinks  ihej  wcio  Italian  Toluntiw^. 
There  is  an  inscription  in  Gniler,  in  which  the  followmg  woi'cls  occur ;  "  Cuhors  mili- 
tnm  Italicoram  volonlaria,  qua  est  in  Syria."  See  it  in  Akcnaan's  NumlsiUFiliO  Jlltui- 
liatjons,  p.  34. 

*  Zwi^ayEs  oiToEf.  Acta  si.  3.  See  x.  48.  No  Encli  freedom  of  intLicoijiB'  t'xJ; 
place  in  his  own  reccplion  of  hia  Gentile  gaeels,  x.  23.  (nvrovf  E^t-not ) 

<  3i.l8. 

=  See  xi.  19-20. 

'  xl  20.  There  scema  no  doubt  that  'EMiivag  is  the  right  reading  (see  Griosbaeh, 
Lachmann,  Olshausen,  and  De  Wette ;  and  Mi-.  Tate's  note,  p.  133),  probably  in  iha 
sense  of  Greek  proselyteB  of  the  Gate.  Thaa  they  were  in  the  same  portion  as  C!ov- 
EGliuB.  It  has  been  doubted  which  cf^e  was  prior  to  point  of  timo.  Some  are  of 
opmion  Umt  the  events  at  Antioeh  took  place  first  Otkers  bullBce  that  tho^e  who 
apoke  to  the  Greets  at  Antioeh  had  previously  heaid  of  the  conversion  of  CorntlJusi 
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Spiiit  giiT3  sue))  power  to  the  Woi-d,  that  a  vast  iiunibur  '  Ijclicvcil  aud 
tumiid  to  the  Lord."  The  news  was  not  long  in  travelUiig  to  Jerusalem. 
Perhaps  some  message  was  sent  in  hasto  to  the  Apostles  of  the  Church. 
The  Jewish  Christians  in  Antioch  might  be  perplexed  how  to  deal  with 
their  new  Gentile  converts :  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the 
presence  of  Barnabas  might  be  anxionslj  desired  hy  the  fellow-missionaries 
of  Iiis  native  isiatid. 

We  ought  to  ohscrvG  the  honourahle  place  whieh  the  island  of  Cyprus 
was  permitted  to  occupy  in  the  firet  work  of  Christianity,  We  shall  soon 
trace  the  footsteps  of  the  Apostle  of  the  heathen  m  the  beginning  of  hia 
travels  ovor  tliu  length  of  this  island  ;  and  see  here  the  first  eartlily 
potentate  eonvorted  and  linliing  his  name  for  ever  witli  that  of  St.  Fanl.' 
Sow,  while  Saul  is  yet  at  Tarsus,  men  of  Cyprus  are  made  the  instrranftDts 
of  awaJiening  the  Gentiles  ;  one  of  tlicm  miglit  be  that  "  Mnason  of  Cy- 
prus," who  afterwards  (then  "  a  disciple  of  oM  standing  " )  was  his  host  ai 
Jerusalem;'  and  Josea  the  Levite  of  Cyprus,'  whom  the  Apo^les  had 
long  ago  called  "  the  Son  of  Consolation,"  and  who  had  removed  all  the 
prejudice  whieh  looked  suspiciously  on  Sanl'e  converaion,"  is  tne  first 
teacher  sent  by  the  Mother- Chnrcli  to  the  new  disciples  at  Antioch,  "  He 
was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith."  He  rejoiced 
when  he  saw  what  God'a  grace  was  doing ;  he  exhorted'  all  to  cling  fast 
to  the  Saviour  whom  they  had  found,  and  he  laboured  himself  with  abun- 
dant success,  Dnt  feelmg  the  greatness  of  the  work,  and  remembeiing  the 
zeal  and  strong  character  of  his  friend,  whose  vocation  to  this  particular 
task  of  instructing  the  heathen  was  doubtless  well  known  to  him,  "  he  de- 
parted to  Tarsus  to  seek  Sani." 

Whatever  length  of  time  had  elapsed  since  Saul  came  from  Jerusalem 
to  Tai-sus,  and  however  that  time  had  been  employed  by  him, — whether 
he  had  already  founded  any  of  those  churches  in  his  native  Cilicia,  which 
we  read  of  soon  after  (Acts  xv.  41), — whether  he  had  there  midei^ne 
any  of  those  manifold  labours  and  sufferings  recorded  by  himself  (2  Cor, 
xi.)  but  omitted  by  St.  Luke, — whether  by  active  intercourse  with  the 
Gentiles,  by  study  of  tlieir  literature,  by  travelling,  by  discoursing  with 
the  philosophers,  he  had  been  making  himself  acquainted  with  their  opin- 
ions and  their  prejudices,  and  so  preparing  his  mind  for  the  work  that  was 
befcro  him, — or  whether  ho  bad  been  waiting  in  silence  for  the  call  of 

Theru  Fsums  no  objactioa  to  supposiiig  t!ie  two  oasoB  nearly  Bimulfaueoaa,  tint  of 
Cornelius  being  Uie  groat  typical  tranaaclion  on  wlilch  oar  attention,  is  to  be  fised. 

'  iitMwrec  Ti^v  f^am  . .  .tC>  di'SoituT^  St/ij-ty  HauAy  ....  2o6Sof,  i  «ol  XlauAit 
Acts  3(iiL  6-9, 

"  'Ap;[((i'y  iioSijTg,  Acts  xxL  10.  Acts  iv.  36.  «  Acts  is.  27. 

'  IlapES'iAc!,  si,  23.  Compare  vib^  ■napaKT^oca^  (iv.  36),  which  Ought  ratlicr  to  bs 
tran9]ated"Swi  of  JSxIiortation"  or  "Sonof  Frophwy"  (HKiai  "al-    See  silL  1. 
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God's  jirovidencc,  praying  for  guidance  from  above,  reflcctiug  on  the  (^ou- 
dition  of  the  Cfetitiles,  and  gazing  more  and  more  closely  on  tlie  plau  of 
tlie  world's  redemption, — bowcvcr  tliis  may  be,  it  muat  liave  beeu  an  event 
ful  day  when  Barnabas,  having  come  across  the  sea  from  Soiucia,  or  round 
by  the  defiles  of  Monnt  Amanas,  suddenly  appeared  ia  t!ie  streets  of  Tar- 
sus. The  last  lime  the  two  friends  met  was  in  Jerusalem.  All  tiiat  they 
then  hoped,  and  probably  more  than  they  then  thought  possible,  bad 
occurred.  "God  bad  granted  to  the  Gentiles  repentance  unto  I:'fe" 
(si,  18).  Barnabas  had  "  seen  the  grace  of  God"  (xi,  23)with  his  onu 
eyes  at  Antioch,  and  under  Ms  own  teaching  "a  great  multitude"  (xi.  24) 
had  been  "  added  to  the  Lord."  But  ha  needed  assistance.  Ho  needed 
the  presence  of  one  whose  wisdom  was  higher  than  his  own,  whose  zeal 
was  an  example  to  all,  and  whose  peculiar  missioa  had  been  miraculously 
declared.  Saul  recognized  the  voice  of  God  in  the  words  of  Barnabas  : 
and  the  two  friends  travelled  in  all  haste  to  the  Syrian  metropolis.' 

There  they  coutitmed  "  a  whole  year,"  actively  prosecuting  the  sacred 
work,  teaching  and  confirming  those  who  joined  themselves  to  the  assem- 
blies'  of  the  ever-increasing  Church.  As  new  converts,  in  vast  numbers, 
came  in  from  the  ranks  of  the  Gentiles,  the  Charch  began  to  lose  its 
ancient  appearance  of  a  Jewish  sect,'  and  to  stand  out  in  relief,  as  a  great 
eelf-existent  community,  in  the  face  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Hitherto 
it  had  been  possible,  and  even  natural,  that  the  Christians  should  be  con- 
sidered, by  the  Jews  themsoives,  and  by  the  Gentiles  whose  notice  they 
attracted,  as  only  one  among  the  many  theological  parties  which  prevailed  ui 
Jerusalem,  and  in  the  Dispersion.  But  when  Gentiles  began  to  listen  to 
what  was  preached  concerning  Christ, — when  they  were  united  as  brei'i- 
ren  on  equal  tenns,  and  admitted  to  baptism  without  the  necessity  of  pre- 
vious circumcision, — when  the  Mosaic  features  of  tliis  society  were  lost  in 
the  wider  ciiaracter  of  the  Wew  Covenant, — then  it  became  evident  that 
these  men  wore  sometliing  more  than  the  Pharisees  or  Sadducecs,  the 
Easenes '  or  Herodians,  or  any  sect  or  party  among  the  Jews.  Thus  a 
new  term  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  human  race  came  into  existence  at  An- 
tiodi  about  the  year  44.  Thus  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who,  under  the  teach- 
ing of  St  Paul,=  believed  that  Jesus  of  Kazareth  was  the  Saviour"  of  the 
worid,  "  were  first  called  Christians." 

'  Chryeostom  says  that  Barnabas  bronglt  Baal  from  Tarsus  to  Antloch :— fin  hiravda 
sai  Wiri&t  ,YP'?f""iii  "ai  /leifui'  ^  iroAif,  nal  ■aokv  ri  ■nTSfio^.    Of  Aotiocli  ho  says  ;— 

'iiriSei^aTo.    Horn.  xxv. 

'  See  Acts  sL  2G.  s  See  above,  pp.  31  and  GT. 

'  See  above,  pp.  Si,  .15. 

0  05  piKpov  T^c  iToleuf  kyKa/uov,  IS  tbo  remavk  of  Cbrjeostom.  He  gix-s  bo  far  eb  tc 
say;  'On-uc  itl<i  toQto  hiraitOa  lj;pi;^or!o0flaoi'  (caACiffSai  'S^itrriav^i,  <ni  ''.ij.v/iot 
ivravBa  roaooJoi'  knoiriae  XP°>""'-     See  Hnm.  icsv..  and  OrnTiier's  Catena. 
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It  is  Dot  ilkuly  tliat  tLey  received  tliis  name  from  tiie  Jews.  Tlie 
"  Children  of  Abraham  " '  emplojed  a  term  mach  more  expressive  of  hatred 
and  contempt.  They  called  them  "  the  sect  of  the  Nazareues." '  These 
disciples  of  Jesus  traced  their  origin  to  Nazareth  in  G  alilee  ;  and  it  was  a  pro- 
verb, that  nothing  good  could  come  from  Kiaareth.'  Besides  this,  there  was 
a  farther  reason  why  the  Jews  would  not  have  called  tlie  disciples  of  Jesus 
bj  the  name  of  "  Christians."  The  word  "  Christ "  has  the  same  moaning 
with  "  Messiah."  And  the  Jews,  however  blinded  and  prejndiced  on  this 
subject,  Yi  ould  never  have  nsed  so  sacred  a  word  to  point  an  expression  of 
moeteiy  and  deriaion  ;  and  they  could  not  have  used  it  in  grave  and  seri 
OUS  earnest,  to  derfgnate  thtse  whom  they  held  to  be  the  followers  of  a 
false  M^ah,  a  fictitious  Christ.  Kor  is  it  likely  that  the  "  Christians" 
gave  this  name  to  themselves.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  their 
own  letters,  we  find  them  designating  themselves  as  "brethren,"  "disci- 
pics,"  "believers,"  "saints."*  Only  in  two  places '  do  we  flad  the  term 
"  Christians ; "  and  in  both  instances  it  is  implied  to  be  a  term  used  bj 
those  who  are  without.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  name  origmated 
with  the  Gentiles, *i  who  began  to  see  now  that  this  new  sect  was  so  far 
disiiact  from  the  Jews,  that  they  might  naturally  receive  a  new  designa- 
tion. And  the  foi'm  of  the  word  implies  that  it  came  from  the  Romans,' 
not  from  the  Greeks.  T!ie  word  "  Chrfet "  was  often  in  the  conversation 
of  the  believers,  as  we  know  it  to  have  been  constantly  in  their  letters, 
"  Christ "  was  the  title  of  Him,  whom  they  avowed  as  their  leader  and  their 
chief.  They  confessed  that  this  Christ  had  been  crncifled,  but  they  assert- 
ed that  He  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  that  He  guided  them  by  His 
invisible  power.  Thus  "  Christian  "  was  the  name  which  naturally  found 
its  place  in  the  reproachful  language  of  their  enemies.'     In  the  first 

'  Mat.  ii[.  9.    Luke  iil.  a.    John  vUL  39.  *  Aete  xxLv.  5. 

?  Jolm  L  46.    See  Jolin  viL  41,  SS,    Luke  ;dii.  2,  &c. 

*  Acte  XV.  23.    ix.  26.    v.  14.    k.  32.    Kom.  sv.  25.    CoL  L  2,  ^:e. 
>  Acta  3XvL  28,  oud  1  Pet  ir.  16. 

•  All  Wm  ia  well  argued  by  Ilemsen,  pp.  45-47,  auS  note. 

'  So  we  read  in  Uie  Civil  Wars  of  "  Mapians  "  and  "  Pompciane,''  for  Ihe  partiaani!  01 
Slaiine  and  Pompoy;  and,  imdar  the  Empire,  of  "Othoniana"  and  "Vitelllaus,"  for 
the  partizans  oF  Otho  and  VitclUas.  The  word  "Herodians"  (Mat  xxli.  16.  Mark  iil. 
6.    xii.  13.    See  p.  34)  ia  fanned  e.iaetiy  in  the  same  way. 

s  It  is  a  Latin  derivative  from  the  Greek  term  for  the  MesEiah  of  the  Jews.  It  IB 
(wnneoted  wiit  the  office,  not  the  name,  of  our  Savionr :  which  haraiouisBa  with  thtt 
Important  fact,  that  in  the  Epistles  He  is  osually  called  not  "Jeeos"  hut ''Chriei" 
(See  a  good  paper  In  the  North  Britisli  Eeview  on  the  Antiquity  of  tlie  Gospek.)  The 
word"  Jesuit"  (which,  liy  the  way,  is  rather  Greek  than  Latin)  did  not  como  into  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Ciiurch  till  after  the  lapsa  of  1500  years.  It  ia  not  a  little  remart- 
aJjle  that  the  word  "Jesuit"  is  a  proverbial  term  of  reproach,  even  hi  Komau  Uatholie 
colintries;  wMln  the  ii-ord '-Christian"  is  used  so  proverbially  for  all  that  is  good,  that 
it  had  ho6M  apjrfied  to  benevolent  aottona,  in  which  Jewe  have  participated.  (See 
BiBhop  WilberforcQ'e  speech  in  tiiB  House  of  Lords  on  tte  Jews  in  1848.)    Thin  remiudw 
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instance;  wc  have  evorj  rcaso?!  to  liclic^ve  that  it  was  a  term  of  ridiculo  and 
derision.'  And  it  ia  remarltable  tltat  tlie  pcoplu  of  Antiocb  were  notorious 
for  inventing  names  of  derision,  and  foe  turning  their  wit  into  the  cliannds 
of  ridicule.'  And  in  eTcry  way  there  is  something  very  significant  iu  the 
place  where  we  first  received  the  name  we  bear.  Kot  in  Jerusalem,  tlie 
city  of  the  Old  Covenant,  thi.  city  of  the  people  who  were  chosen  to  the 
esciuaioa  of  all  others,  but  in  a.  Heathen  city,  the  Eastern  centre  of  Greek 
fashion  and  Koman  luxuiy  ;  and  not  Uli  it  was  shown  that  the  New  Cov- 
enant was  inclusive  of  all  others  ,  then  and  there  we  were  first  called 
Ohristians,  and  the  Ohurch  received  From  the  Woi'ld  ite  true  and  honour- 
able namc.= 

U3  of  tlie  oM  piny  on  tlic  worQs  XpiaTii  a:i(l  Xp^jorif,  wb  tli  is  ujl  ui  liiiji  it  1 1  Ibe 
early  Churoh. 

'  See  Tae.  Ann.  xv.  44.  H  ia  oecdleea  to  remark  that  it  aooa  becwne  a  t  tit  at  glory 
Julian  tried  to  BobBtltute  Uie  term  "Galileiui"  for  "ChrisHan"  Mr  Humplny  qaotLB 
Ihe  following  remarkalile  wiJrds  fVom  the  Liturgy  of  St  Clement  —n\  pia  m/un  ffoi 
fin  rfl  Hva/ia  tov  XpiaToi  aov  iirixinT^Tai  kf  ^fias,  Koi  co(  irpoir^iKf  laueOa 

*  Apollonina  of  Tyaua  was  drivea  out  of  the  city  by  theu"  msalta,  imil  "aikil  aimy 
(lite  St.  PeuI)  from  SeleuoLa  to  Cypms,  where  he  viatefl  I'aphoH.  Philoot  'V  it  uu  lb 
See  Juliaa's  Misopogen,  and  what  Zo^mua  eayB  of  this  emperor  r  visit  to  Antiooh  (ui 
11,  p.  140  of  the  Bona  ed.).  See  also  Chtyeost^ta's  first  homily  on  Divesand  Lheiu'UB, 
and  Uie  account  which  Zosimua  gives  of  tJie  breaking  of  the  sbitues  in  the  lelga  of 
Theodoains  (iv.  41,  p.  S23).  One  of  the  moat  rcmwkablo  ia  mentioned  in  the  I'ei^an 
War  nudur  JnalJnian,  where  ProoopinB  says,  'Avtiox^i^v  6  6^/iu;  (eini  yUp  oi  KaTccmov- 

re  dud  tuv  ^uV.eav  «a!  ^ye^iuT-i  dumr/tgj  erada^ov  (BelL  Pers.  ii.  8)  ;  the  eouacquenee 
of  (rfiioh  H-aa  the  destmctlou  both  of  themselves  anci  thoir  city. 

3  Malalas  says  (Chronog.  s.)  that  the  name  is  given  by  Evodine,  "who  Eucceoded  St 
Peter  asbishop  of  Antioch."  'Eiri  aiiroS  Xpianavol  livG/maStiaav,  tou  abrm  e'lriaKoiroS 
K£6^ov  7:poao]iL},^aavTo^  ahrol^  Koi  brid^BavTOg  diroEf  rd  ^ofia  t^to^  Hpy^v  yip 
He^apaloi  Kal  TaXikaZoi  iKaXoivTo  ol  Xpitmavoi,  p.  247  of  the  Bonn  Edition.  There 
ia  another  tiaditioa  that  a  council  was  held  for  the  speoiiiG  purpoee  of  ^ving  a  name  to 
the  body  of  believers.  The  following  passage  from  William  of  Tyre  eahlbite,  in  a  short 
compasa,  aeveral  of  the  medieval  ideas  concerning  this  passage  of  the  Saci'ed  History. 
It  will  he  observed,  that  St.  peter  is  made  biabop  of  AnUoch.  that  tbo  great  w^rk  of 
building  up  the  Chuicb  there  is  aadgoed  to  Mm  and  not  to  St.  Paul,  and  the  relation 
of  St.  Luke  and  Theophilua  ia  absolutely  determined ; — 

"In  hao  Apoatolorum Princeps  cathedraro  obtinuit  sacerdotalem,  et  pontilioalt  jicl- 
mnm  functus  eat  dignitatc  ;  viro  venerabili  Theophilo,  qui  erat  in  eadem  civitate 
potentisEimns,  in  proprio  dogmale  baEilicam  dedioante.  Cui  Lucas,  ex  eadem  urbe 
Onhene  originenii  tarn  Svangelium  Eanm,  quam  Actus  Apostfllomm  scrip^t :  qiTl  i-t 
beato  Petro,  Septimus  in  ordiue  PontiQeum,  in  eodem  Ecelesia  succesHt  In  hac  etiam 
prioiua  fidelium  habitus  est  convcntus.  In  qua  ct  ChrisUanomm  nomen  dedicatuDi  est 
Prius  cnini  qui  Cbrieti  aequebantur  doctrinain,  Nazsrciu  dicebautnr  r  postmodam  vsirc 
tt  Ohvisto  dedaoto  nomine,  anetorltate  illlus  Synodi,  Chrisliiuii  aunt  dieti  Sdelea  nuivera. 
Onde  etiam,  quia  gens  ane  diflioultote  praslieantcm  susoepit  ApOBfolura,  ad  CUrieti 
Mem  unanimiter  converea,  et  nomen,  qucd  siout  unguentmn  elfiisum  longe  kleque 
vedolet,  prima  invenit  et  docuit,  nomen  ejus  d-aignatum  est  novum,  et  Theopolls  ert 
Rppellata ;  ut  quce  prius  liomiais  uequnm  et  iapH  [i.  e.  Aafiochi]  nomen  pertnlemt 
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In  naiTiitiLig  the  joume/%  of  St.  Patil,  it  will  now  be  our  i].ity  to  s]icalt 
of  Antioch,  not  Jerasaiem,  a^  his  point  of  departure  and  retnrn.  Let  ua 
look,  more  doselj-  ttan  has  Mtherto  been  necessary,  at  its  character,  its 
history,  miii  its  appearance.  The  positic  wMcli  it  occnpiccl  near  the  abrupt 
angle  formed  by  the  coasts  of  Syria  aad  AsLt  Minor,  and  in  the  opening 
where  the  Orontes  passes  between  the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Taurus,  has 
already  been  noticed."  And  wo  have  mentioned  the  numerous  colony  of 
Jews  which  Scleacus  introdneed  into  his  capital,  and  raised  to  an  equality 
of  civil  rights  with  the  Greeks.'  There  was  everytlimg  in  the  situation 
and  eirounistaaoes  of  this  city,  to  make  it  a  place  of  coneonree  for  all  classes 
and  kinds  of  people  By  its  harbour  of  Seleucia  it  was  in  commuuication 
with  all  the  tradi-  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and,  throngh  the  open  conntiy 
bthmd  the  Lcl  inon  it  was  conveniently  approached  by  the  caravans  fi-om 
Mesopotamia  and  Arabia.  It  united  the  inland  advantages  of  Aleppo 
«ith  the  mai  time  opportunities  of  Smyrna.  It  was  almost  an  oriental 
Kome  m  nhich  all  the  forms  of  the  civilised  life  of  the  empire  found  some 
repiesentat  ve  Tluough  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  it 
ttas  11  hat  Constantmople  became  afterwards,  "the  Gate  of  the  East." 
And  indeed  the  glory  of  the  city  of  Ignatius  was  only  gradually  eclipsed 
liy  that  of  the  city  of  Clirysostom.  That  great  preacher  and  commentator 
himself  who  knew  them  both  by  familiar  residence,  always  speaks  of  Aii- 
tioeh  with  peculiar  roverence,^  as  the  patriarchal  city  of  the  Christian 
u  line 

Tlicie  li.  something  curioasly  prophetic  in  tlie  stories  which  are  told  of 
the  fiist  founding  of  this  city.  Like  Romulus  on  the  Palatine,  Selcucns 
It,  E  iid  to  liave  watched  the  flight  of  bh-ds  from  the  summit  of  Mount 
Casras      An  eagle  took  a  fragment  of  the  flesh  of  his  sacrifice,  and  carried 

lyua  qui  «iim  ad  Mem  vocaverat,  domicilium  at  clyilaa  deinceps  appellai'otur,  aiper  lioc 
condignam  recipienB  a  Domino  letributionem." — Gnl.  Tyr.  iv.  9. 

When  the  Cnieaaers  were  bsfddged  in  torn,  Peter  tlie  Hermit  went  to  tlie  Mabome- 
dun  coramaudcr  and  appealed  as  follows  (vi  15) : — 

"  Haac  nriiom  Apost^lonrai  prineeps  Petrus,  nostras  fldel  fldelis  ct  prudeoa  disponaa- 
(or,  vorM  Bui  virtute,  et  cihorlaljoals  qua  preemiaebat  gratia,  sed  ot  signorum  iDUsoi- 
tndine   ab   idoiolotria   revocana,  ad   tidem   Cliristi   convortlt,    nobis   earn   reddeua 

1  P.  20.  P.  IT. 

3  Sgb  SEpeeiaily  Horn  vii.  oa  St.  MafUiew  {p.  98,  Field's  Ed.)  where  lio  tolls  tlie 
people  of  Antiocli,  that  tiiougJi  thoy  boasted  of  tlieir  city's  prccminenoe  iu  liaving  first 
enjoyed  the  Christian  name,  they  were  waiing  cnougli  to  be  surparaod  in  Cbristiau  vir- 
tue by  more  hoiaeij  cities.  The  writers  of  Ihe  Middle  Ages  use  tlie  Etcongestlnuguagi! 
EOnoeming  Antiocli.  Tbua,  Leo  DIaconus,  in  the  tenlii  century ; — Tpir;;  tui-  f^cpl  n/i. 
iiKOVliiinp'  ■aiifixav,  t0  tc  udA^lEi  Kdt  t^  jieyiSei  ruv  )repifi6?,uii,  In  ii  irS^ei  tuS  dij/ijt, 
Kot  Tiiii  oIkiuv  li/MjiiiiJoif  naraaKsvalg  (iv.  11,  p.  73  of  the  Bonn  Edition) :  and  Wiliiam 
of  Tyre  in  the  twelfth; — Ciyitas  gloriosa  et  nobills,  terUum  vel  potiua  seouuduro  (nom 
de  hoc  maxima  qusKtio  eat)  post  uihem  Eemaa  dignitatis  grsulum  onrtita;  owuiiiiu 
ntf'iiticlarmn  qua.s  tractus  orientalis  continet,  prioceps  ei  moderatrix,  iv. !', 
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it  to  &  point  oa  the  sca-sliorc,  a  little  to  the  noitli  oi  the  moath  of  tUe 
Orontes,  There  he  fonnded  a  cify  and  called  it  Sde  i  la  after  1  s  owti 
name.  This  waa  oa  the  23(1  of  April  Agaiu  oi  the  1st  of  Jlay,  he 
Bacrificed  on  tlie  hill  Silphius ;  and  then  lepeated  the  ceieraouy  and 
watclied  the  auguries  at  the  city  of  Ant  gonia  which  iu&  vanqui&hi^d  rival, 
Autigonus,  had  began  and  left  anhnished  An  eagle  again  iltcjded  that 
this  waa  not  to  bo  his  own  metropoli  and  carried  the  (leah  to  tJio  hill 
Silphius,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  ruer  about  the  place  whure  it 
turns  from  the  north  to  the  west  Five  or  six  thoisand  Athuiians  and 
Maeedouians  were  ordered  to  couTey  the  atones  and  timber  of  Antigouia 
down  the  river  ;  and  Anttoch  was  founded  by  Selencns  and  ca  Ic  \  after 
Ms  father's  name.' 

This  fable,  invented  perhaps  to  give  a  mythologieal  aanct  on  to  what 
was  really  an  act  of  sagacious  prudence  and  prmeely  ambition  is  well 
worth  remembering.  Seleucusiva^  not  slow  to  recognise  the  wisdom  of 
Antigonus  in  choosing  a  site  for  lin  capital  wluth  should  plw;e  it  in  ready 
communication  both  with  the  shores  ot  Greece  and  with  his  eastern  terri- 
tories on  the  Tigi'is  and  Enphrates  and  he  followed  the  exam{jle  pi  omptly, 
and  completed  his  work  with  sumptuous  magnificence  Ti^^  princes 
hare  ever  lived  with  so  great  a  pa^oa  foi  the  building  of  cities  |^  and 
this  is  a  feature  of  iiis  character  which  ougl  t  nut  to  be  unnoti  ed  in  this 
narrative.  Two  at  least  of  his  cities  m  Asia  Minor  have  a  close  connexion 
with  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  These  aie  the  Pis  dau  Antioch  and  the  Phry- 
gian Laodicea,"  one  called  by  the  name  of  his  father  the  other  of  his 
mother.  He  is  said  to  have  built  m  all  nine  beloucias  sixteen  Azitioclis, 
and  six  Laodiceas."  This  love  of  eommsmoiitinj,  the  membeis  of  his 
family  was  conspicuous  in  his  woiks  by  the  Orontes  Bcs  dcs  Scleucia 
and  Autioch,  he  built  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  a  Loodjcca  in 
honour  of  his  mother,  and  an  Apamea'  in  honour  of  his  wife.  But  by  far 
the  most  famous  of  these  four  cities  was  the  Syrian  Antioch. 

We  must  allude  to  its  edifices  and  ornaments  only  so  far  as  tlicy  arc 
due  to  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria  and  the  first  five  Csesars  of  Rome.'     If 
'  See  Acts  riii.  4, 
The  story  is  told  Ly  Malalas  at  tlie  Eiegiuniug  of  the  eighth  IjooJi.    See  il  nl«i  in 
Vaillant's  Selencidaium  Imperhim.    Some  say  that  Seleucus  called  thii  city  aftiiT  his 
feUier,  some  after  his  eon. 
'  Maunert,  p.  3S3.  '  Acls  siii,  14.    xlv.  21,    2  Tim.  iiL  11. 

>  Colo^  iv.  13, 15,  10.    See  Rev.  i.  11.    iii.  14.  »  See  Vaillant,  as  .ibere. 

'  There  was  anoUier  Apamea,  rauch  mentioned  by  Cicero,  in  Aala  Minor,  oot  for 
from  the  Phrygian  Laodicea  and  riiidiaa  Antioeh. 

«  The  anSiorlticB  priticipnlly  referred  to  for  the  iiistocy  and  topogrnphy  of  Antioch 
haveiieon  tiie  Chronographiaof  JohnMalalos  (Ed.  Eonu),  and  the  History  of  William 
of  Tyre.  Other  BOiiroes  of  infoniiiitlon  are  Libaaivis  and  Julian's  Misopogoii.  A  v*^l 
amount  of  lenrning  is  oollcoied  together  ia  C.  O,  MSller's  "  Antiqiiitaies  Antiochenie ;' 
Gattinaen,  1839. 
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Tve  wore  to  alloiv  oar  description  to  waudcr  to  the  times  of  JiisiiiiiaQ  oj 
tlie  Crusaders,  thongh  thoae  are  tlie  times  of  Autiocli'a  greatest  glory,  we 
slioald  be  transgressing  on  a  period  of  Mstory  which  does  not  belong  to 
as.  Strabo,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  describes  the  city  as  a  Tetrapolis, 
or  uuion  of  four  cities.'  The  two  first  were  erected  by  Seleucus  Nicator 
himself,  'm  the  situation  already  described,  between  Monnt  Silphius  and  the 
rivBr,  oa  tliat  wide  space  of  level  ground  where  a  few  poor  habitations  still 
remain,  by  the  banks  of  the  Orontes.  The  rirer  has  gradually  changed 
its  course  and  appearance,  as  the  city  baa  decayed.  Once  it  flowed  round 
an  island,  which,  like  the  island  in  tlie  Seine,"  by  its  thorougWares  and 

bridges,  aad  its  own  coble  buildings,  becaiae  part  of  a  magnificent  whole. 
But,  in  Paris,  the  Old  City  is  on  the  island  ;  in  Antioch,  it  was  the  New 
City,  built  by  the  second  Selencns  and  the  third  Antiochus.  Its  chief 
features  were  a  palace,  and  an  arch  like  that  of  Napoleon.  Tiie  fourth 
and  last  part  of  the  Tetrapohs  was  built  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  where 
Mount  Silphius  rises  abruptly  on  the  south.  On  one  of  its  craggy  sum- 
mits he  placed,  in  the  fervour  of  his  Romanising  mania,"  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  Capitolinua  ;  and  on  another,  a  strong  citadel,  which  dwindled 
to  the  Saracen  Castle  of  the  first  Crusade,  At  the  nigged  bases  nf  the 
mountain,  the  ground  was  lorelled  for  a  glorious  street,  which  exteiided 
for  four  miles  across  the  length  of  the  city,  and  where  sheltered  crowds 
xuld  walk  through  continuous  colonnades  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
iuburb.  The  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which,  ascending  to  the 
-leighta  and  returning  to  the  river,  does  not  deviate  very  widely  in  its 
coarse  from  the  wall  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  can  still  bo  traced  by  the 
fr^ments  of  ruined  towers.  This  wall  is  assigned  by  a  Byzantme  writer 
to  Tiberius,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  emperor  only  repaired 
what  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  built."  Turning  now  to  the  period  of  the 
Empire,  we  find  that  Antioch  had  memorials  of  all  the  great  Konians 
whose  names  have  been  mentioned  as  yet  in  this  biography.  When 
Pompey  was  defeated  by  Caesar,  the  Conqueror's  name  was  perpetuated 
in  this  Eastern  city  by  an  aqueduct  and  by  baths,  and  by  a  basilica  called 
Cicsarium.    In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Agrippa^  built  in  all  cities  of  the 

I  After  having  ssua  that  tbe  (Ustriot  of  Soleucia  is  u  Tetrapolis,  as  containing  the 
four  cities,  Antioch,  Selenoia,  Aporoea,  and  Laodicea,  he  says  of  Antioch ;  ian  dl  dol 

BB-fl  TerpaTroIif,  KvL  2. 

'  Julian  the  Apostate  suggests  a  parallel  batween  Paris  and  Antioch.  See  the  Miaa- 
pugon,  and  oomparo  GLbbon'e  lOth  and  23cd  chaptprs. 

'  Sbb  above,  p.  27,  □.  1. 

*  See  Muller  Antiq.  AdUocIi,  pp.  54,  and  81. 

'  This  friend  of  Auguatus  and  Msccenaa  mvist  be  carefully  ilistinguishod  from  tliat 
jpundson  of  Herod  who  bore  the  same  name,  and  whose  death  is  one  of  tbe  Eubjoots  of 
this  chiiptat  For  the  woi'lts  of  Uetod  the  Great  at  Antiocli  see  Joseph.  Ani  svL  5,  3 
a  J,  i.  21,  IL 
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empire,  antl  Herod  of  Judffia  followed  tlie  example  to  tlie  utmost  of  iiis 
power.  Both  foand  employment  for  t^ielr  muuiEcence  nt  Atitiocli.  A 
gay  suburb  rose  under  the  patronage  .if  the  one,  and  tlw  othe:  rantrib- 
uted  a  road  and  a  portico.  Tho  ruigii  of  Tiberius  was  Icse  remai'kablo  for 
great  architectural  worka ;  bnt  the  Syrians  by  the  Orontea  liad  to  tJiajik 
him  for  many  improvements  and  restorations  in  their  city.  Even  the  few 
yeare  of  his  saecessor  left  behiud  them  the  aqneduet  and  the  baths  of 
Caligula. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  is  easily  iuferrcd  from  the  iufluimce.s 
wliich  presided  OTer  the  city's  groivtli.  Its  successive  ei^argemeiit  by  Hie 
Selencidffi  proves  that  their  numbers  rapidly  iiiercased  from  the  fii'st  Tim 
population  swelled  still  further,  when,  instead  of  the  metropoUs  of  '.'jp 
Greet  kings  of  Syria,  it  became  the  residence  of  Eonmn  governors  Tiie 
mixed  multitude  received  new  and  important  additions  in  the  officials  who 
were  connected  with  the  details  of  provincial  administration.  Lnsurious 
Romina  were  attracted  by  its  beautiful  climate.  Sew  wants  contmnally 
multiphed  the  bnsiness  of  its  commerce.  Its  gardens  and  houses  grew  and 
c\t6nded  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Many  are  the  aOusiona  to  An- 
tiof  h  m  the  history  of  those  times,  as  a  place  of  singular  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment Here  and  there,  an  elevating  thought  is  associated  with  its 
namt  Poets  have  spent  their  young  days  at  AntJoch,'  great  generahs 
have  died  there,'  emperors  have  visited  and  admired  it.'  But,  for  the 
most  part,  its  population  was  a  worthless  rabble  of  Greeks  and  Orientals. 
Tlie  frivolous  amnsements  of  the  theatre  were  the  occupation  of  their  life. 
Their  passion  for  races,  and  the  ridiculoos  party-quarrels'  connected  with 
them,  were  the  patterns  of  those  which  afterwards  became  tlie  disgrace  of 
Byzantium.  The  oriental  element  of  superstition  and  imposture  was  not 
less  active.  The  Chaldean  astrologers  found  tlieir  most  credulous  disciples 
in  Antioch.'    Jewish  impostors,"  sufficiently  common  throughout  t!ie  East, 

'  See  Cic.  pro  Aivjliia  Poeta. 

'  All  readers  of  TaoituB  will  recognize  tUe  allu^on,  (See  Ann.  ii.)  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  write  about  Aatlocli  wiHiout  some  allu^on  f  o  Germaniciis  and  his  nobk'-miuded 
wife.    And  yet  they  were  the  parents  of  Caligula, 

'  For  all  that  long  series  of  emporora  whose  nameB  arc  connected  with  Anficch.  fee 
Miiller. 

'  See  especially  what  MalalsB  says  of  Uie  Slue  Faction  and  the  Great  FszHon 
midec  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius.  Both  Emporors  patranizod  tiie  latter. 
Ma3.  pp,  244,  and  246. 

5  Chrysostom  complains  that  even  Christians  in  his  day,  were  led  away  by  this  pae- 
won  for  horoscopes.  See  Horn  iv.  on  1  Cor.  Compare  the  "  Ambubtuomm  Collegia  " 
of  Horace.  Juvenal  traces  the  superstitions  of  heathen  Ecaie  to  Aotioch,  "  In  Tibctim 
deflusit  Orontes." 

'  Compare  the  cases  of  Simon  Mngus  (.4cts  vlii.),  Elymns  f!io  Survcver  (Acts  Kiii), 
and  the  eons  of  Sceva  (Acts  six.).    We  fhall  tave  occasion  ki  i-.-'tufn  to  this  subieni 
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loiiuii  their  best  opportunities  here.  It  is  probable  that  no  populatioDS 
iiavc  ever  been  more  abandoned  tiian.  those  of  oriental  Greek  cities  under 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  of  these  cities  Autioch  was  the  greatest  and  tlie 
ivorst,'  If  we  wish  to  realise  the  appearance  and  reality  of  the  compli- 
cated heathenism  of  the  first  Christian  century,  we  mast  endeavonr  to 
imagine  the  scene  of  that  snburb,  the  famous  Daphne,"  with  its  fountaina 
and  groves  of  bay  trees,  its  bright  buildings,  its  crowds  of  licentious  yota^ 
ries,  its  statue  of  Apollo, — where, 
under  the  climate  of  Syria  and 
t!iG  wealthy  patronage  of  Rome, 

all  ttat  was  beantifnl  in  nature 
aud  in  art  had  created  a  sanctu- 
ary for  a  perpetual  festival  of 
nee. 

Thus,  if  any  city,  in  the  first 
century,  was  worthy  to  be  called 
the  Heathen  Queen  and  Metro- 
polis of  the  Bast,  that  city  was 
Autioch.  She  was  represented, 
in  a  famous  allegorical  statne,  as 
a  female  figure,  seated  on  a  rock 
and  crowned,  with  the  river 
Oroutea  at  her  feet.'  With  this 
image,  wliich  art  has  made  per- 
petual, we  conclude  our  descrip- 
tion. There  is  no  excuse  for 
contiuning  it  to  the  ago  of  Yes- 
pasian  and  I'itus,  when  Judtea 
was  taken,  and  the  Western 
Gate,  decorated  with  the  spoils, 
was  called  the  '"Gate  of  the 


Mn, 


I  Atisoniiia  (Ordo  Nob.  Urb.  iii.)  hesitates 


the  rank  of  Autioch  and  Alssaa- 


"  Tertia  Phaibe*  lauri  dnmua  Antiochia, 
Tellet  AlGsanilri  a  quarta  colonic  poQi. 
Ambarum  loeus  unua :  et  iins  furor  oi 
In  certamen  a^t  viWormn.    Turbida  vulgo 
Utraque,  et  omentis  populi  maleeana  tumultu." 

•  Glbbon'a  doacrlpUon  of  Daphne  (ch.  xsdiL)  Ja  well  known.  For  more  exact  (letalJa 
see  MuUer,  pp.  43-49.  The  sanotnory  was  on  the  Mgh  ground,  fonr  or  five  miles  to  the 
S.  W.  of  Antioeh.    The  road  led  tUroagh  the  aubntft  of  Heraelea. 

5  For  this  celebrated  statue  of  the  Ti^v  'Airioxei'of,  or  Genius  of  Antloch,  so  con- 
Etantly  represeotefl  ou  coins,  see  Mullcr,  Antiq.  AQtiocli,  pp.  35-41,  and  hia  Arahiolo 
pe,  p.  165.    The  engraTlnft  here  given  is  from  Pistoleai's  Vaticano. 

•  See  Halalas  (book  x.  p.  261),  who  adds  that  Titus  built  a  theatre  at  Antioch  whore 
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Cherubim/"— or  to  the  Saracen  age,  when,  after  many  years  of  Chiistiiiu  liia- 
tory  and  Christian  Mythology,  we  find  the  "  Gate  of  St  Pa.ul"  placed  oppo- 
eite  tlie  "  Gate  of  St.  George,"  and  when  Duke  Godfrey  pitcLcd  his  camp 
Iietween  the  river  and  the  eity-wnll.'  And  there  is  reasoa  to  believe  that 
earthquakes,"  the  constant  enemy  of  the  people  of  Antioch,  have  so  altered 
the  very  appearance  of  its  site,  that  such  a  description  would  be  of  little 
DSe.  As  the  Vesuvius  of  Yirgll  or  Plloy'  would  lta."dly  he  recognised  in 
the  angry  neighbour  of  modern  S"aples,  so  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  dislocated  crags,  which  still  rise  above  the  Orontes,  are  greatly  altered 
in  form  from  the  fort-crowned  heiglits  of  Soicncus  or  Tiberius,  Justinian  or 
Taucred.^ 

Bartliquakes  oeeurred  in  each  of  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius/ 
And  it  is  likely  that,  when  Saul  and  Baruabas  were  engaged  in  their  apos 
folic  work,  parts  of  the  city  had  something  of  that  appearance,  which  stil! 
makes  Lisbon  dreary,  new  aad  handsome  buildings  being  rstised  in  close 
proximity  to  the  ruins  left  by  the  late  ealamity.  It  is  remarkable  how 
often  great  physical  calamities  are  permitted  by  God  to  follow  in  close 
succession  to  each  other.  That  age,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
vidted  hy  earthquakes,'  was  presently  visited  by  famine.  The  reiga  of 
Claudius,  from  bad  haive  ts  or  oUei  an  es  nas  a  per'ol  of  general  dis- 
tress and  scarcity  "  o  er  the  whole  worll  In  the  fourth  year  of  hia 
reign,  we  are  told  by  Jo  ephus  that  the  f  mme  was  ?o  severe,  that  the 
price  of  food  became  normoua  ind  gi  at  numbe  fa  pe  'ished.^  At  this 
time  it  happened  that  Helena  the  mothei  of  Iz  tei  k  ng  of  Adiabene, 
and  a  recent  convert  t    Ju  la  sm  ctme  to  iv  orsh  p  at  Jerusalem.     Moved 

a  ejnogogue  tiad  been,  Ua  tbe  tli  atre  m  as  the  nior  pt  on  E  prasda  Judaea '-'  'E^ 
n-paiJo  lovSaia.) 

'  The  deBCription  of  the  gn  nd  a  ^  11  am  of  Tjic  (  v  0  1 J  14,  &o,)  is  deserving 
of  careful  attention.    He  frequently  mentions  tbe  gate  of  St  Paul. 

•  MuUer  Antiq.  Aiitioch,  pp.  13-lT.  3  Georg.  ii.  Z24.    Plin.  Epp.  vi.  16  &  20. 

'  ScaWilliamoCTjrejbeadeB  the  passages  alioyereferred  to,  inhia  description  of  the 
taking  of  the  city,  v.  23.  vi.  1.  Many  of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  0ie  nature  of  the 
gconnd  fled  to  the  heighte,  and  "  conftoctia  cervjcibus  et  membris  conta-ltiE,  vix  do  seipsis 
Teliqnerunt  allqiiam  memoriam." 

s  "Early  in  the  morning  on  March  23,  in  the  year  37," — i-naScv  iirit  ■Sco/arvio^ 
'ivTcoxcia  ij  fieyuXii  .  .  .  f  itofle  ik  Kal  ftipoc  ddij/nic,  Malalos,  x.  p.  243.  And  agiun 
under  Claudins,— -'EcErcfli?  ill  rSre  aai  ^  /icydXr]  'AvTWxeta  ircAif,  Koi  ii^fifiuytj  i  vai{ 
rjf  'Aprifcldo^  KOi  rmi  'ApEOf  ko!  toS  HpaxMoc  kqJ  ohoi  ijiavepiii  lireaap,  p.  246. 

"  MaMas,  in  the  passage  last  referred  to,  monUons  an  earlhqaake  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
B  grant  of  money  by  the  Emperor  ClauiUas  for  the  restoration  of  the  injured  cilJes.  Eor 
aid  rendeved  to  certain  cities  of  A^a  Minor  after  a  Eimllac  cainsttophe  (Tac  A.  ii.  St, 
Plin.  N,  H.  ii.  86),  Tibecins  was  honoured  with  a  commemorative  Etatuc,  the  pedestal 
uf  which  has  been  discovered  at  PateolL    See  Muller,  Accb.  p.  231. 

'  Bewdes  the  famine  in  Jndtea,  we  read  of  three  others  in  the  reign  of  ClaudioB ;  one 
In  Greece,  mcufioned  by  BnseMuB,  and  two  in  Rome,  the  first  meitloucfl  by  Dlo  Cn* 
A-iB  (13. 11),  the  second  by  TacitoB  (A.  sii.  43}. 

B  Antiq.  iii.  15,  3.    xa.  2.  5,  and  6.  2. 
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ffitK  compassion  for  tbe  miscrj'  abe  saw  around  her,  she  sent  to  puKi'iftse 
corn  from  Alesandria  and  figs  from  Cyprus,  for  distritiutioB  amoug  th'^ 
poor.  Izstes  himself  (who  had  also  been  conYerted  by  one  who  bore  we 
same  name '  with  him  who  baptized  St.  Paul)  shared  the  charitable  fee, 
mgs  of  his  mother,  and  sent  large  sums  of  money  to  Jerusalem. 

While  this  relief  came  from  Assyria,  from  Cyprus,  and  from  Africa,  to 
the  Jewish  sufferers  in  Judtea,  God  did  not  sufEer  His  own  Christian  peo- 
ple, probably  the  poorest  and  certainly  the  most  disregarded  in  that  coun- 
try, to  perish  in  the  general  distress.  And  their  relief  also  came  from 
nearly  the  same  quarters.  While  Barnabas  and  Sanl  were  etangclizing 
the  Syrian  capital,  and  gathering  in  tiie  harveEt,  the  fii^t  seeds  of  which 
had  been  sown  by  "  men  o-f  Cyprus  and  Gyrene,"  certain  propbets  came 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  and  one  of  them  named  Agabua  an- 
nounced that  a  time  of  famine  was  at  hand."  The  Gentiie  disciples  felt 
that  they  were  (lonnd  by  the  closest  link  to  those  Jewish  brethren  whom 
though  they  had  never  seen  they  loved.  "  For  if  the  Gentiles  had  been 
made  partakers  of  their  spiritual  things,  their  duty  was  also  to  minister 
unto  them  in  carnal  things."'  Ko  time  was  lost  in  preparing  for  the 
coming  calamity.  All  the  members  of  the  Christian  community,  according 
to  their  means,  "  determined  to  send  relief,"  Saul  and  Barnabas  being 
chosen  to  take  the  contribution  to  the  elders  at  Jerusalem.^ 

About  the  tune  when  these  messengers  came  to  the  Holy  City  on  their 
errand  of  love,  a  worse  calamity  than  that  of  famine  had  fallen  upon  the 
Church.  One  Apostle  had  been  murdered,  and  another  was  in  prison 
There  is  something  touching  in  the  conti-ast  between  the  two  brothers, 
James  and  John.  One  died  before  the  middle  of  the  first  Christian  cen- 
tuiy  ;  the  other  lived  on  to  its  close.  One  was  removed  jnst  when  his 
Master's  kingdom,  concernii^  which  he  had  so  eagerly  enquired,'  was  be- 
ginning to  show  its  real  character  ;  he  probably  never  heard  the  word 
"  Christian"  pronounced.  Zebedee's  other  son  remained  till  the  antlchris- 
tian"  enemies  cf  the  faith  were  "already  come,"  and  was  laboaring  against 
them  when  his  brother  had  been  fifty  years  at  rest  in  the  Lord,  He  who 
cad  foretold  the  long  service  of  St.  John,  revealed  to  St.  Peter  that  he 
should  die  by  a  violent  death.'  But  the  tune  was  not  yet  come.  Herod 
Itad  bound  him  with  two  chains.  Besides  the  soldiers  who  watched  his 
Sleep,  guards  were  placed  before  the  door  of  the  prison.    And  "  after  the 

'  Thia  Anaoifts  waea  Jewish  mcreIiant,wiio  made  proselytes  among  the  women  aboiil 
tii8  conrt  of  Adiabene,  anct  (liue  obtained  influence  with  the  king.  (Joa.  Ant.  xx.  2,  3.) 
See  what  tna  been  eaid  above  (pp.  19  aad  100.  n.  3)  about  the  female  proselytes  al 
Damnscus  and  Icoaiuio. 

'Acta  si.  28.  '  Horn.  3:v.  27.  '  Acta  xi.  29,  30. 

'  See  Mark  s.  35-45.     Acts  i.  6.  "1  Joba  ii.  IS,    iv.  3.     2  John  T 

'  John  isi.  lE-22.     See  2  Put.  i.  U. 
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passoTcr" '  the  king  intended  to  lirlng  him  out  and  gratify  the  people  witb 
his  death.  But  Herod's  deatJi  was  nearer  than  St.  Peter's.  For  a  mo- 
ment we  sea  the  Apostle  in  eaptiyity'  and  the  king  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power.  Bat  before  the  autnmn  a  dreadful  change  had  taken  place.  On 
the  1st  of  August  (we  follow  a  'probable  calculation,^  and  borrow  some 
circumstances  from  tlie  Jewish  historian  ■')  tiiere  was  a  great  comniemora- 
tioa  in  Ctesarea.  Some  say  it  was  in  honour  of  the  emperoi-'s  safe  return 
from  the  island  of  Britain.*  Howeyer  this  might  be,  the  city  was  crowded, 
And  Herod  was  there.  On  the  second  day  of  the  festival  he  came  into 
the  theatre.  That  theatre  had  been  erected  by  his  grandfather,^  who  had 
iHurdeved  the  Innocents ;  and  bow  the  grandson  was  there,  who  bad  mur- 
dered an  Apostle.  The  stone  seats,  rising  in  a  great  semicircle,  tier 
above  tier,  were  covered  with  an  excited  multitude.  The  king  cami;  in, 
clothed  in  magnificent  robes,  of  which  silver  was  the  costly  and  brilliant 
material.  It  was  early  in  the  day,  and  the  sun's  rays  fell  upon  the  king, 
BO  that  the  ^es  of  the  beholders  were  dazzled  with  the  brightness  which 
surroonded  him.  Voices  from  the  crowd,  here  and  there,  exclaimetl  that 
it  was  the  apparition  of  something  divine.  And  when  he  spoke  and  made 
an  oration  to  the  people,  they  gave  a  shout,  saying,  "  It  is  the  voice  of  a 
God  and  not  of  a  man."  But  in  the  midst  of  this  idolatrou!?  ostentation 
the  angel  of  God  suddenly  smote  him.  He  wag  carried  out  of  the  theatre 
a  dying  man,  and  on  the  6th  of  August  he  was  dead. 

'  perci  Td  miffxra,  Acts  sli.  4.  The  traditional  places  of  St.  James'  martyi'dom  and  of 
the  house  of  St.  Ifark  (mentionea  below)  are  both  ia  the  Annenian  quarter.  One  is 
the  Armenian,  the  oUier  &e  Syrian,  convent.  See  Mr.  Williams'  "Memoir  of  Jerosa- 
lem,"  printed  as  a  Supplement  to  the  "Holy  City,"  theseoond  edition  of  which  (184D) 
had  not  appeared  when  oav  earlier  chaptora  were  written. 

'  For  tlte  tradlHon  conoemlas  thesa  chiuns,  see  Plataer'is  Account  of  the  Church  of 
San  Pielvo  ia  Viacoli  in  tfee  Beschreihung  Eoma.  By  a  curious  coiiioiaenoo,  the  festi- 
i-al  is  on  August  let ;  the  llrat  day  of  that  festival  of  Cteairea,  at  which  Agrippa  died. 
The  Chapel  of  the  Tower  of  London  ia  dcdioatea  to  St.  Peter  ad  Viucnla.  See  Cud- 
niugham'H  Handboolt  for  London,  and  Maeaulay'a  EiBtory,  L  628. 

3  That  of  ■Wlescler,  pp.  133-136. 

*  Compare  Acts  mL  20-24,  with  Joaephui,  Ant,  six.  S,  2. 

*  This  is  Anger's  view.  Others  think  it  was  in  honour  of  the  birtiidaj  of  ClaudiuB 
(Aug.  1).  Wieseler  has  shomi  Biat  it  was  more  probably  the  festival  of  the  Quhiquen- 
nalia,  observed  on  tha  Game  day  of  the  same  moath  in  honour  of  Augustus.  The  ob- 
scrvanee  dated  from  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  when  the  month  Sestilis  TOCoived  the 


"  Sea  J<^ph.  Ani;  sv.  9,  6.  It  is  ftom  his  narraave  (3dx.  8,  2)  that  we  know  ttie 
Uieatre  to  have  been  the  scene  of  Agrippa's  dcath-slroke.  The  "  throne  "  (Acts  xii. 
21)  ia  the  tribunal  (JiS/ro)  prtetoria  or  sedea  prEetormn  (Suet.  Aug.  44.  Her.  12.  See 
Die  Cass.  lii.  14).  Josephus  says  nothing  of  the  quarrel  with  the  Tyrlans  and  Sido- 
utana.  Probably  it  arose  amply  from  mercantile  relations  (see  1  ICings  v.  U.  Ezek, 
xsvii.  VJ),  and  their  Heme  for  reconciliation  (Acta  xii.  20)  would  natnrally  be  iucreaspii 
by  the  existing  famine.  Baronias  strangely  tracca  the  misimderstanding  to  St.  Peit.r's 
Iiaviag  formwl  Christian  ■ihurches  In  Ptrpuieia.    See  the  next  note. 
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This  wiis  that  year,  44,'  on  wliicli  we  have  already  said  so  raucb.  Tlie 
conntry  waa  placed  again  under  Roman  governors,  and  hard  times  were  at 
band  for  the  Jews.  Herod  Agrippa  had  courted  their  favonr.  He  had 
done  much  for  them,  and  was  preparing  to  do  more.  Josephas  telb  us, 
that  "he  had  begnn  to  encompass  Jerusalem  witb  a  wall,  which,  had  it  been 
bronght  to  perfection,  would  have  made  it  impracticable  for  the  Romans 
to  take  it  by  siege  :  bat  his  death,  which  happened  at  Caasarea,  before  he 
had  raised  the  walls  to  their  dne  height,  proTentcd  hhn." "  That  part  of 
the  city,  which  this  boundary  was  intended  to  inclose,  was  a  suburb  when 
St.  Paul  wne  couTerted.  The  work  was  not  completed  till  the  Jews  were 
preparing  for  their  final  struggle  with  the  Romans  : '  and  the  Apostle, 
when  he  came  from  Antioch  to  Jcrnaalem,  must  have  noticed  the  unfin- 
ished wall  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  old  Damascus  gate.  We  cannot 
determine  the  season  of  the  year  when  ho  passed  this  way.  We  are  not 
Bure  whether  the  year  itself  waa  44  or  45.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  waa 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  passover,  when  St.  Peter  was  in  prison,  or  that  he 
was  praying  with  those  anxions  disciples  at  the  "  honse  of  Mary  the 
mother  of  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark." '  But  there  is  this  link  of 
iutei'esting  connection  between  that  house  and  St.  Paul,  that  it  was  the 
familiar  home  of  oue  who  was  afterwards  (not  always*  without  cause  foi 
anxiety  or  reproof)  a  companion  of  his  journeys.  When  Barnabas  and 
Saul  returned  to  Antioch,  they  were  attended  by  "  John,  whose  snraanie 
waa  Mark."  With  the  aiTection  of  Abraham  towards  Lot,  his  uncle "  Bar- 
nabas withdrew  from  the  scene  of  persecution.  We  need  not  doubt  that 
higher  motives  were  added, — that  at  the  first,  as  at  the  last,'  St.  Paal 
regarded  him  as  "  profitable  to  him  for  the  ministiy." 

Thus  attended,  he  willingly  retraced  his  steps  towards  Antioch.  A 
field  of  noble  enterprise  was  before  Mm.  He  could  not  doubt  that  God, 
who  had  so  prepared  him,  would  work  by  his  means  great  converaioaa 
among  the  Heathen,    At  this  point  of  Ms  life,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing 

•  8eB  Baronlua,  ncdor  this  year,  for  variooa  paaiagea  of  the  traditionary  life  of  St. 
Peter ;  his  journey  from  Autiocli  througii  Ada  Minor  to  Eome ;  hla  meeMog  with  Simon 
Magus,  Ac. ;  and  the  otlier  Apcatles ;  their  general  Eeparation  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  Gentiles  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  Ihe  formation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  &j.  St 
Pater  h  alleged  to  have  held  the  See  of  Antioch  iat  seven  years  before  that  of  Rome, 
(See  undei'  year  39.)  The  meeting  ("in  qua  neuter  errasse  monslratur")  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Peter  at  Antiooii  (GaL  ii.  11)  is  connected  witli  Acts  sv.  35  (yew  51) 
The  Eamj  want  of  orlticism  is  apparont  in  modem  Roman  Catholic  historians,  e.  g 
Rohrlrtuihcr.  HMoire  Uuiverselle  de  i'Eglise  Catholiqne,  liv.  jxiv.  vol.  i. 

'  B.  J.  ii.  11,  6. 

3  Sea  RobiMOU,  vol.  i.  pp.  411  and  4G5 ;  Williams'  Memoir,  p,  81 ;  and  Sohulu' 
Jercsalein. 

•  Acts  xiL  12.  1  See  Aots  siii.  13.    kv.  37-39. 

'  It  should  be  observed  that  dvcijiti^  (Col.iv,  10)  does  not  necesaiirily  mean  "nephew, 
'  See  2  Tim.  iv.  11, 
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those  circiimstonces  of  inward  and  outward  prepai-atiou,  which  fitted  hiifl 
fof  his  pecaiiar  position  of  standing  between  ihe  Jews  and  Gentiles.  He 
was  not  a  Saddncee,  he  had  never  Hellenised, — he  had  been  edncated  at 
Jernsalem, — everything  conspired  to  give  him  authority,  when  he  ad- 
dressed his  countrymen  as  a  "  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews."  At  the  same 
time,  in  his  apostolical  relation  to  Clirist,  he  was  quite  disconnected  with 
ttie  other  Apostles ;  he  had  come  in  silence  to  a  L-onviction  of  the  truth 
st  a  distance  from  the  Judaising  Christians,  and  had  early  overcome  those 
prejudices  wSiicli  in^eded  so  many  in  tlieir  approaches  to  the  Heathen. 
He  had  just  teen  long  enongh  at  Jerusalem  to  bo  recognised  and  wel- 
comed by  the  apostolic  college,'  but  not  long  enough  even  to  be  known  by 
face  "unto  the  churches  in  Judsea.""  He  had  been  withdrawn  into 
Ciiicia  till  the  baptism  of  the  Gentiles  was  a  notorious  and  i'itmiliar  fact  tc 
tiiose  very  churches.'  He  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  contimung  what  St. 
Peter  had  already  begun. 

And  if  the  Spirit  of  God  had  prepared  him  for  buOding  up  the  United 
Church  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  the  Providence  of  God  had  directed  all 
the  steps  of  his  life  to  this  one  result,  we  are  called  on  to  notice  the  singu- 
lar fitness  of  this  last  employment,  on  which  we  have  seen  him  engaged, 
for  assuaging  the  Euspicious  feehng  which  separated  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Church.  In  quitting  for  a  time  his  Gentile  converts  at  Afitioch, 
and  carrying  a  contribution  of  money  to  the  Jewish  Christiana  at  Jcrn- 
ijalem,  he  was  by  no  means  leaving  the  higher  work  for  the  lower.  He 
was  building  for  after-times.  The  interchange  of  mutual  benevolence  was 
a  safe  foundation  for  future  confidence.  Temporal  comfort  was  given  in 
gratitude  for  spiritual  good  received.  The  Church's  first  days  were  chris- 
tened with  charity.  No  sooner  was  its  new  name  received,  in  token  of  the 
anion  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  than  the  sympathy  of  its  members  was  assert- 
ed by  the  work  of  practical  benevolence.  We  need  not  hesitate  to  apply 
to  that  work  the  words  which  St,  Paul  used,  after  many  years,  of  another 
collection  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Judiea  ; — "The  administration  of  this 
service  not  only  supplieth  the  want  of  the  Saints,  hut  is  abundant  also  by 
many  thanksgivings  nnto  God  ;  whiles  by  the  experiment  of  this  miuistra- 
lion  they  glorify  God  for  your  professed  subjection  unto  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  for  your  liberal  distribution  unto  them.''^ 

I  Acts  ix.  27.  '  Gal.  L  22. 

•  These  were  llie  churches  of  Lyflda,  Saron,  Joppa,  &c.,  which  l'c',er  had  Ixen  viait 
teg  when  hfi  wna  ammioued  to  Giesarea.    Acts  is.  32-43. 
«  2  Cor.  k.  12-lL 
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CHAPTER   V. 

"  Saulas  qui  fuerat  fit  iulempto  lamina  Paiilus  : 
Mox  reoiplt  yisum,  flL  Apostolus,  ac  populoram 
Doctor." — Pbudbntil"3,  Fos  Electionis. 

EKCONli   PART   or    THE  ACTS    OF  THE    APOSTLES.— REVELATION  AT  AtJTIOCE. — 

PrBLIC    DEVOTIONS.— DEPARTUBE  OF  BARNABAS  AND  SAUL.— THE  OHONTES. 

HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  SELEDCIA. — VOYAGE  TO  CYPRUS.- — SaLAMIS. — 

BOH  AN      PROVINCIAL      SYSTEM. PROCONSULS      AND      PE0PR^TOE3. SEROIDS 

PAULUS.- ORIENTAL   IMPOSTORS    AT    ROME    AND   IN    THE  PROVINCES.- ELYMAS 

BABJESOS. — HISTOBY  Or  JEWISH   NAMES. SAUL  AND  PAUL. 

The  second  part  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  is  generally  reckonoi  to  bu- 
gia  with  the  thirteenth  chapter.  At  this  point  St.  Paul  begins  to  appear 
as  the  piineipa!  character  ;  and  the  narrative,  gradually  widening  and  cxr 
panding  with  his  travels,  seems  intended  to  describe  to  us,  in  minu.to  detail, 
the  coKimunication  of  tlie  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  The  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  chapters  emhrace  a  definite  and  separate  subject  j  aad  this  sub- 
ject is  the  first  journey  of  the  first  Christian  missionaries  to  the  Heathen. 
These  two  chapters  of  the  inspired  record  are  the  authorities  for  the  pre- 
sent and  the  succeeding  chapters  of  this  work,  in  which  we  intend  to  fol- 
low the  steps  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  in  their  ch-cuit  throngh  Cyprus  and 
the  sonthem  part  of  Lesser  Asia. 

The  history  begins  suddenly  and  abruptly.  We  ai-e  told  that  there 
were  in  the  Church  at  Antioch,'  "  prophets  and  teachers,"  and  among  the 
rest  "  Eai'nabas,"  with  whom  we  are  already  familiar.  The  others  were 
"  Simeon,  who  was  surnamed  Niger,"  and  "  Lucius  of  Cyrene,"  and  "  Mo- 
najen,  the  foster-brother  of  Herod  the  Tetrarch,"- aad  "  Saul,"  who  still 
appears  under  his  Hebrew  name.  We  observe,  moreover,  not  only  that 
he  is  meutioned  after  Barnabas,  but  that  he  occupies  the  lowest  place  in 
this  enumeration  of  "  prophets  and  teachers."  The  distinction  betweeii 
these  two  offices  in  the  Apostolic  Church  will  be  discussed  hereafter.  At 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  "  prophecy  "  of  the  IS'ew  Testament 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  knowledge  of  things  to  come,  but  rather  a 
gift  of  exhorting  with  a  peculiar  force  of  inspiration.  In  the  Churcli's 
Rarly  miraculous  days  the  "prophet"  appears  to  have  been  ranked  higher 
■  'Pi"  'A  vTii>x'if  toTit  T^v  oicav  iKK^'^ciav.    Aols  xiiL  1. 
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thaa  tlie  "  teaclier," '  And  we  may  porliaps  infer  that,  up  to  this  point  of 
iht  history,  Eamabafi  had  belonged  to  the  rank  of  "  prophets,"  and  Saul 
to  that  of  "  teachers  ; "  wliich  would  hd  in  strict  conformity  with  the  infe- 
riority of  the  latter  to  the  fonner,  which,  as  we  haye  seea,  has  been  hitherto 
observed. 

Of  tlie  other  three  who  are  grouped  with  these  two  choseu  missionaries 
ve  do  not  know  enough  to  justify  any  long  disquisition.  But  we  may  re- 
mark in  passing  that  there  is  a  certain  interest  attaching  to  each  one  of 
them.  Simeon  is  one  of  those  Jews  who  bore  a  Latin  surname  in  addition 
to  thei;  ^".brcw  aame,  like  "  Joha  whose  surname  was  Mark,"  mentioaed 
in  ihe  !ast  Terse  of  the  preceding  chapter,  nnd  lite  Saul  himself,  whose 
change  of  appellation  will  presently  be  brought  under  notice."  Lucius, 
probably  the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,'  is  a 
native  of  Cyrene,  that  Afi  c-xn  city  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
abounding  in  Jews,  and  which  sent  to  Jerusalem  our  Savioar's  crosa- 
bearev.^  Manaen  is  opoki-n  of  as  the  foster-brother  of  Herod  the 
Tetrarch  r  this  was  Heiod  Antipos,  the  Tetrareh  of  Galilee;  and  since 
we  leam  frsm  Josephus'  that  this  Heiod  and  his  brother  Archelaus  were 
chiliire-i  5f  the  same  motliei,  and  afterwards  educated  together  at  Rome, 
it  is  probable  that  this  Christian  prophet  or  teacher  had  spent  his  early 
childhood  with  those  two  princes,  who  were  now  both  banislied  from  Pal- 
estine to  the  banks  of  the  Khone.^ 

Tir.vse  were  the  most  conspicuous  persons  in  the  Church  of  Antioch, 
when  a  revelation  was  received  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  occasion 
on  which  the  revelation  was  made  seems  to  have  been  a  fit  preparation  for 
it.  The  Christians  were  engaged  in  religions  services  of  peculiar  solem- 
Dity.    The  Holy  Ghost  spoke  to  them  "  as  they  ministei-ed  unto  the  Loi-d 

1  Compure  Acts  xiiL  1  witti  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  29.    Eph.  iv.  11. 

=  See  Acls  xiii.  9.    Compare  Col.  iv.  11. 

8  Horn.  xvi.  21.  There  is  no  reason  wtatever  for  aiipposingthat  Si.  Luko  (Lucanua) 
Is  mennt,  though  Wetetefn  ingenioialy  qnoks  Herodotus  in  commendation  of  the  p!i^ 
Bidam  of  Cyrene ;  IlpOroi  ,u5v  Kporuvi^rai  itjTpel  i?i^avTO  uru  r^v  'E/lAodo  ihai, 
JsfrcpDe  a  Kvpijvatoi,  iii.  131 . 

'  See  above,  p.  17,  n.  6. 

«  Their  mother's  name  was  Malthace,  a  Samaritnn.  E.  J.  i.  28,  4.  See  Ant.  xv'd.  1, 
3.  'O  a  'ApXE^aoc  fcoi  'ADTtiraf  Trapd  rivt  ISiMTy  Tpo^^  elx<"'  M  Tcj/tjjf,  Compare 
dvaredpa/AiiEvoi,  Acts  xxu.  3.  The  word  oivTpoifac,  alii.  1,  refers  to  an  earlier  period. 
One  of  the  sect  of  the  Easenes  (see  pp.  34,  35),  who  bore  the  name  of  Manaen  or  Manaem, 
k  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant.  sv.  10,  5),  as  having  foretold  to  Herod  the  Great,  in 
the  days  of  bis  obscurity,  both  his  future  power  and  future  wickedness.  The  litstorjac 
adds,  ttat  Herod  aftcrwarda  treated  the  Eaaenes  with  great  Hndnesa.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  tbia  Manaen  was  the  father  of  the  companion  of  Herod's  childreu. 
Another  Jew  of  the  same  name  is  meniaoned,  at  a  later  period  (B.J.  ii.  IT,  8,  9,  Life 
6),  as  having  encouraged  robberies,  and  come  to  a  violent  end.  The  name  is  the  sama 
with  that  of  the  king  oflsrael.    2  Kings  sv.  li-22.    See  the  LXX. 

8  See  above,  pp.  29  and  54. 
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ftiui  fasted."  The  word '  here  translated  "  ininistered,"  has  been  takea  by 
oppofflte  controvereiahsts  to  denote  the  celebratioa  of  the  "  sacrifice  of  the 
mass "  on  tl  e  o  e  hand  or  the  ese  e  of  the  ufiice  ot  p  clcI  f,  on  the 
other.  It  V.  I!  be  afer  f  we  i=  y  sm  i  Ij  that  tl  e  CI  t  an  cou  mnn  ty  at 
Antioch  w  ere  eUoHo^  ^  "  °'^^  "  ^"^  ^'^*'  ^^  P*  J  "^  "^^^  ^"™  '  ■''■  ^  '^iio.t 
this  solemn  ty  wo  Id  be  accompan  ed  by  words  of  ezhortat  on  and  tl  at  t 
would  be  cov  ed  and  omileted  by  the  holycommnnon  more  than 
probable  Hat  fc  was  accomp  n ed  w  th  fast ug  «e  ar  exj res  ly  told 
These  rig  s  s  v  es  m  ght  have  h  d  a  spec  al  refe  en  e  to  the  meana 
which  ivere  to  le  alopted  forth  Bjread  of  the  Gospel  now  e  le  ly 
intende  1  io  all  d  the  vords  separ  te  me  n<no  Barnabas  and  banl 
for  the  work  is  he  eu  to  I  have  cilled  them  may  have  been  an  a  6  er  to 
specific  I  rayers  Ho  v  th  s  revelat  on  was  made  whtth  r  by  tl  e  no  th  of 
some  of  the  prophets  who  were  present,  or  by  the  impulse  of  a  simultane- 
ons  and  general  inspiration, — whether  the  rente  to  be  taken  by  Bai'nabas 
and  Saul  was  at  this  time  precisely  indicated,* — and  whether  they  had 
previously  received  a  conscious  personal  call,  of  which  this  was  the  public 
ratification,' — it  is  useless  to  inquire.  A  definite  work  was  pointed  out,  as 
-now  about  to  be  begun  under  the  counsel  of  God  ;  two  definite  agents  in 
this  work  were  publicly  singled  out :  and  we  soon  see  them  sent  forth  (« 
their  arduous  undertaking,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Church  at  Antioch, 

Their  lijial  consecration  and  departure  was  the  occasion  of  another  re- 
ligious solemnity.  A  fast  was  appointed,  and  prayers  were  offered  up  ; 
and,  with  that  ample  ceremony  of  ordination '  which  we  trace  through  the 
earlier  periods  of  Jewish  history,  and  which  we  here  see  adopted,  under 
the  highest  authority,  in  the  Christian  Chnrcb,  "  they  laid  their  hands  on 
them,  and  sent  them  away."    The  words  are  wonderfully  ample ;  bnt 

I  AEiToMpj-DOTrwii,  V.  2,  Chrysostom  consLdera  it  equivalent  to  KriputTovrav,  Horn, 
xsvir.  So  EraBmuB ;  "  Propriiim  est  operantitmi  sacHs.  Nollani  autem  saorifioiuia 
Deo  gmtins  qnim  impertirl  doctrinam  Evongelioam."  Pleury  anya,  "  Comma  ila  c^li- 
broicnt  Io  service  3.Wia :"  Tillemont,  "lis  estoient  ocoupez  aux  diversea  fonctlons  de 
leur  miaiatfere,  oomtne  it  oi&lr  le  EacrlBoo,  et  ii  prescher :"  Baroniua,  more  poEitively, 
"  QuM  habet  Latina  verao  miniitTamt^ua  illia,  Gr^cS  legltnr  XeiToapyovvrav,  id  est, 
lacr^cantiius.  Cert6  quldem  non  elfte  sacriflcil  incrnenti  mmiaterto  qjusmodi  eacraa 
ordinaliones  celebrari,  autiqui  omainm  Eeclesiarum  Kituales  libri  sigmfioant" 

'  For  Qio  aseooiatlon  of  Fasting  with  Ordination,  see  Bingham,  iv.  vi.  6.    xxi.  ii.  8. 

'  This  word  i^  is  quite  unnoticed  by  many  of  the  coramentatcra,  and  ia  untranslatefi 
In  the  Vulgate  and  the  Englidi.  See  its  use  in  the  following  paEsagea:  Luke  IL 15. 
Aelaxv.  36.    ICor.vi.  20. 

<  It  ia  evident  that  the  course  of  St  Paol's  journeys  waa  often  Indetennmate,  and 
regnlated  eitlier  by  convenient  Opportunities  (as  in  Acts  xxi.  2.  sxviii.  11),  or  by 
compnlaon  (aain  xiv.  fi.    xviL  Ii)  or  by  Bupcruaturnl  admonitions  (sxiL  21.    svi.  6-10). 

'  8i  Paul  at  least  had  long  been  coneeious  of  his  own  vocation,  and  covdd  only  hi 
waiting  to  be  animnoned  to  hia  work, 

9  It  forms  no  part  of  the  plan  of  this  work  to  enter  into  ecclesiastical  controveraii's 
•I  II  •nffitlcnt  to  I'efer  to  Acta  vi.  6.    1  Tim.  h-.  14.    v.  22.    2  Tim.  i.  C     Heh.  vi.  2. 
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tliose  who  devoutly  reflect  on  tliia  great  occasion,  and  on  the  position  oE 
the  first  Christians  at  Antioch,  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  the 
thoughts  which  occupied  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  during  the  first  "  Em- 
ber Days"  of  the  Church,'— -their  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
work  wliicli  was  now  beginning, — their  faith  in  Giod,  on  whom  tiej  could 
rely  in  the  midst  of  such  difScalties, — their  suspense  during  the  absence  of 
those  by  whom  their  own  fnitK  had  been  fortified, — their  anxiety  for  the 
intelligence  they  might  bring  on  their  return. 

Their  first  point  of  destination  was  the  kland  of  Cyprus.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary, though  quite  allowable,  to  suppose  that  this  particular  course  was 
divinely  indicated  in  the  original  revelation  at  Antioch.  Four  reasons  at 
least  can  he  stated,  wMcli  may  have  induced  the  ApostJas,  in  the  exercise 
of  ft  wise  discretion,  to  turn  in  the  first  instance  to  this  J.iland.  It  is  sepKr 
rated  by  no  great  distance  from  the  mainland  of  Syria  ;  its  high  mountain- 
summits  are  easily  seen'  in  clear  weather  from  the  coast  near  the  mouth 
of  ttie  Orontes  ;  and  in  the  summer-season  many  vessels  must  often  have 
been  passing  and  repassing  between  Salamis  and  Seleucia.  Besides  this, 
it  was  the  native  place  of  Barnabas.'  Since  the  time  when  "  Andrew 
found,  his  brother  Simon,  and  brought  him  to  Jesus," '  and  the  Saviour  ws  5 
beloved  in  the  house  of  "  Martlia  and  her  sister  and  Lazarus," '  the  ties  of 
fiimily  relationship  had  not  been  without  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  Gos- 
pel," It  could  not  be  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  truth  would  be  wel- 
comed in  Cyprus,  when  it  was  brought  by  Barnabas  and  his  kinsman 
Mark'  to  their  own  connections  or  friends.  Moreover,  the  Jews  were  nu- 
merous in  Salaruis.'  By  saiUng  to  that  city  they  were  following  the  track 
of  the  synagognra.  Their  mission,  it  is  true,  was  chiefly  to  the  Gentdes  : 
but  their  surest  course  for  reaching  them  was  through  the  medinm  of  tlie 
proselytes  and  the  Hcllenising  Jews.  To  these  considerations  we  must 
add,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  some  of  the  Cypriotes  were  akeady  Chris- 
tians. Ko  one  place  out  of  Paleatiae,  witJi  the  exception  of  Antioch,  had 
been  so  honourably  associated  with  the  worl:  of  successful  evangelisation.' 

The  palaces  of  Antioch  were  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  river  Oron- 
tes,    Strabo  "  says  that  in  his  time  they  sailed  up  the  stream  in  one  day  ; 

I  See  Bingham,  as  above. 
Colonel  Cheaiey  speaks  of  "the  lofty  island  of  Cyprus  as  seen  to  the  S.  W.  m  Iha 
distant  horizon,"  from  the  hay  of  Antlooh. — Paper  ou  the  Bay  of  Antioch  and  the  ruina 
of  Seleucia  Pieria  iu  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  voL  viiL  p.  228. 

3  Aela  iv.  SB.  '  John  1  41,  42.  «  John  sL  6. 

8  See  an  iuatanoe  of  this  in  the  life  of  St  Paul  himself.     Acta  isiii.  16-33.     Com- 
ftat  1  Cor.  TlL  16. 

'  Eijpw  d*  Ko2  ludvvtiv  i-miplr^y.    Acts  xill.  5.     See  xlL  25,  and  p.  129,  a.  6,  abont 

1  xilL  8.    See  helow,  p.  140. 

'  See  Acta  iv.  36.    xi.  19,  20,    sxi.  10. 

w  'AvuTraour  lit  >9o/.riTTDC  farlv  d<  riii  -Avriitsiav  aidiwcoov,  XT!  ". 
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and  Pansanias '  speaka  of  great  Koman  woi'ks  which  bad  impyoved  the 
naTigatioa  of  tlie  chaDnel.  Probably  it  was  navigable  by  vessels  of  some 
considerable  size,  and  goods  and  paesengers  were  conveyed  by  water 
between  the  city  and  the  sea.  Even  in  onr  own  day,  though  there  is  now 
a  bar  at  the  month  of  the  riyer,  there  has  been  a  serious  project  of  uniting 
it  by  ft  canal  with  the  Euphrates,  and  so  of  re-establiahing  one  of  the  old 
lines  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian 
Bea,  The  Orontes  comes  from  the  valley  between  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  docs  not,  like  many  rivers,  vary  capriciously  between  a  win- 
tei'-torreiit  and  a  thirsty  watercourse,  but  flows  on  continually  to  the  sea. 
Its  waters  are  not  clear,  but  they  are  deep  and  rapid,'  Their  course  baa 
been  compared  to  that  of  the  Wye.  They  wind  i-ound  the  bases  of  high 
and  precipitous  cliffs,  or  by  richly  cultivated  banks,  where  the  vegetation 
of  the  south,  the  vine  and  the  fig-tree,  the  myrtle,  the  bay,  the  ilex,  and 
the  arbutus,  are  mingled  with  dwarf  oak  and  English  sycamore.'  If  Bar- 
nabas and  Saul  came  down  by  water  fi-om  Antioch,  this  was  the  course  of 
the  boat  which  conveyed  them.  If  they  traveiled  the  five  or  six  leagues  * 
by  land,  they  crossed  the  river  at  the  north  side  of  Antioch,  and  came 
along  the  base  of  the  Pierian  hills  by  a  route  which  is  now  roughly  covered 
with  ii'agrant  and  picturesque  shrubs,  but  which  then  doubtless  was  a  track 

1  His  words  are  very  vagne,  and  no  data  ia  ^ven.  'Opfonfji  t^  Siifyav  'koto/i^  oi 
Td  irunTd  iv  tnoJrlSii  /dxpi  -dnhiaaiic  fisopia,  dXX'  imt  KpT/fi-vSv  re  uJio^Auya  xat  i{ 
KdTOJTef  utt'  airov  ^epo/ievov,  fidiiiiaev  6  'Pa/iaiap  jSoiTiAeOf  [f]  dvoTr^eluffai  vaiutv  in 
'  tfo^tJinjr  ig  'AvTiSxsiav  iroXir  •  lhirpin>  oiv  aiv  tot^j  re  Koi  i&iravg  jpij/uiruii  fip»f u/«- 
jpof  liiiT^Scun)  ff  riv  ivuKXoiiV,  l^erpiijiev  ic  roiJro  rdv  nnra/i&ii.     Paus  Aroad.  viiL  29. 

'  ColonBl  CliBBQey  found  the  river  rapid,  and  impeded  by  flsli-weirB.  Ho  adds, 
"  Ibrahim  Pacha  bilked  of  making  tiie  river  navigalile,  which  might  be  done  by  blMling 
some  rocto  in.  its  bed,  and  hj  removing  the  wooden  flah-iveitB  which  traveree  the  river 
la  aevciTil  places  near  Antioch ;  It  would  only  be  necesary  to  cut  a  towing-path  for 
horses  through  the  wooda  along  its  banfea.  Lieutenant  Cleaveland  and  Hie  other  ofB- 
cers  were  of  opinion  that  a  short  tug-steamer  of  sufSclent  power  would  certainly  go 
up  the  river  to  Antioch ;  which  waa  in  fact  done  1^  the  ColumMne'a  boat  for  Ihe 
greater  part  of  the  ivay  r  and  if  a  row  of  piles  were  to  be  drlTen  Into  tho  sea  in  the 
line  of  the  river,  estendrng  beyond  the  bar,  ao  as  to  enable  the  omrent  of  tlie  river  to 
carry  the  sand  and  mud  farther  oat  into  deep  water,  the  Oronlca  would  tlicn  admit 
vrasels  of  200  tona,  instead  of  being  obatmoted  by  a  bar,  over  which  there  is  a  depth 
of  irater  of  from  three  and  a  half  to  nine  feet  in  winter.  At  any  rote,  it  might  bo 
made  navigable  for  houta,  as  the  average  ftll  of  the  river,  between  Antioeh  and  the 
Bea,  scarcely  exceeds  five  feet  and  a  half  per  mile ;  and  boat«  would  then  go  twenty- 
levon  miles  above  the  town  to  Murad  Paoha  and  different  parte  of  the  lake  of  Autiocb." 
E.  G.  J.  vui.  p.  230. 

>  For  \  icwa,  with  descriptions,  see  Pisher'a  Syria,  i,  5, 19,  77.  n.  28. 
'  Colonel  Cheaoey  says,  "The  whidings  give  a  distance  of  \bout  forty-one  miles, 
whilst  tho  jonmey  by  land  is  on!y  sixteen  milaa  and  a  half,'  — E.  G.  J.  viii.  p,  230 
Stralio  (xvl,  2)  makes  the  distance  tlMm  Aatlooh  to  Sele'icia  one  hundred  and  twenty 
stadia.  Furbiger  (Ilandbnch  der  Alton  Gcographio,  ii.  645)  calls  it  tlireo  [Genaar.J 
ip;o£raphlcal  miles. 
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well  worn  by  trayellers,  like  the  road  from  tbo  Pirjeiis  to  Athens,  or  from 
Ostia  to  Home. 

Seleucia  umtod  tag  two  chanctcr?  of  a  foitre'is  and  a  seaport.  It  waa 
situatei  on  a  roiky  eminence  whicli  is  the  sonthem  eztremity  of  an  elc- 
vftted  range  of  hilla  projecting  fiom  Mount  Aminos  From  the  south- 
east, nheie  the  rams  of  the  Antioch  Gate'  aie  etdl  eonspkuoas,  the 
ground  rose  towiids  the  noitheast  mto  hi^jh  and  crjggy  summits  ;  and 
roand  the  gi  eater  part  of  the  fireumfeience  of  fom  miles  =  the  city  was 
protected  by  its  natural  position  Iht  haibonr  md  mercantile  suburb 
were  on  level  ground  towards  the  ffeit ,  but  here  as  OH  the  only  weak 
point  at  Glhraltir  fctron^  aitihaal  dcftneos  hal  made  compensation  for 
the  weakness  of  nature  '  Seleucus  wl  o  had  named  his  metropolis  in  his 
father  s  honour  (p  123)  gave  hia  own  nime  to  thi?  maritime  fovtress ;  '■ 
and  here,  around  hia  tomb,"  his  ouccessors  contended  for  the  key  of  Syria.' 
"  Seloucia  by  the  sea"  was  a  place  of  great  importance  tinder  the  Selnci- 
die  and  the  Ptolemies  ;  and  so  it  remained  auder  the  sway  of  the  Romans. 
In  conseqaence  of  its  bold  resistance  to  Tigranes,  when  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  neighbouring  country,  Porapey  gave  it  the  privileges  of  a 
"  Free  City  ; "  ^  and  a  contemporary  of  St.  Paul  speaks  of  it  as  having 
those  privileges  still.' 

I  Thia  hilly  range  ivaa  called  Pieria.  Heace  the  cit 
from  iilhera  of  Uie  aime  nama,  Seleucin  PIcria  (Plia.  v 
ataiui  rcaaon  it  mm  Eometlmee  called  Selencia  ad  Mare. 

'  "  On  the  Boulh  dde  of  the  clly  there  was  a  sti'ong  gate,  adorneil  wilh  pilaslCTe,  and 
defended  with  round  towers.  This  gate  is  still  atanding,  almost  entire,  and  is  ciiUed 
the  gate  of  Antioeh."— Pococte.  "OntheS.E.8ideof  thewallsis  thegatoof  AnBoeh, 
ndonied  witfi  piluatera  and  defended  by  towers ;  this  entrance  must  have  been  very 
handsomB.  Near  it,  and  pai'allel  to  the  walls,  are  the  remains  of  a  double  row  of  marble 
colnmns.' '— Choaney. 

a  "  The  space  within  the  walls  of  tiio  town  and  Buburba,  which  have  a  oircumfei'enco 
altt^eUier  of  about /our  mika,  is  filled  with  the  mhis  of  houB<a." — Chemey. 

*  'Yird  ri/v  hrl  ■&u?.aTTav  ain^c  veiovaav  lO.svpiiv  &■  ToZf  in-:jrMinf,  Til  r"  i/moptla 
Kol  rb  irpouorttoi'  (ceirai,  6ia^ep6vTOS  rETeijiojjftiow.    Polyllius,  v.  fi9. 

'  Strabo  pays  of  the  two  cities,  'H  /ieylaTi)  tdO  warpd;  ovToO  i-aawpo;,  f/  &  ipi>}iiia- 
mrij  oiroO'  xvi.  2.  A  little  helow  he  eaya  of  Seleuiia,  "Epu/ui  lanv  diio^yoii  koI 
Kpiirruv  piac  J  5r;'^ic. 

•  Seleucus  was  buried  here.    Applan.  Syr.  63. 

T  See  especially  the  account  given  hy  Polybins  of  the  siege  of  Selenoia  in  the  war  of 
AntioehM  the  Great  witJi  Ptolemy,  Book  v.  eh.  58, 59.  60.  In  these  cliaptera  we  find 
the  clfiMT^t  deaoription  both  of  ila  military  importance  and  of  its  topography.  Tlia 
authraa  owe  their  best  aoknoivledgmenla  to  Colonel  Chesaey  for  two  ohliging  aomr 
munioatlons  in  January  and  Fehraary  1830,  oonlainiag  notes  oa  Seleucia,  and  eape- 
cially  a  plaii  of  the  inner  ba^n  and  the  pier.  SiiW!  that  tirae,  Colonel  Chesney's 
volumes  on  the  Euphrates  BxpediUon  have  appeared :  and  more  recently  a  valuable 
paper  on  "  Seleucia  Pieria,"  1^  Dr.  Yates,  baa  been  published  in  iho  Mitnevm  vf  Oiat- 
sical  Antiquities,  PartVL 

1  '^IsBMiiav  aiT^v  ekoivc  no/iirf/ioc,  "TosHii'iraf  T^  ypam/v.  StrLibo  svi.  2.  TarBM 
had  the  same  privileges.    See  p.  45.    Compare  p.  25,  note.  '  I'lln.  v.  18. 
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Tiie  most  remarkable  work  amoug  the  extant  remains  of  Seleucia,  k  an 
iBiuieuse  excavation, — probably  tie  same  with  that  which  is  mentioned  by 
PoIybias,'—leadingfrom  the  upper  part  of  the  ancient  city  to  the  sea.  Itcou- 
asts  alternately  of  tunnels  and  deep  open  cuttings.  It  is  difiicult  to  give  a 
confident  opinion  as  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  intended.  But  the  best 
conjectm'e  seems  to  be  that  it  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
off  the  water,  which  m^ht  otherwise  haye  done  mischief  to  the  houses  aud 
Ehipping  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town ;  and  bo  arrange'd  at  the  same  time, 
aa  when  needful,  to  supply  a  rush  of  water  to  clear  oat  the  port.  The 
inner  basin,  or  dock,  is  now  a  morass  ;  but  its  dimensions  can  be  measured, 
OEd  the  walls  that  surroanded  it  can  be  distinctly  traced.'  The  position 
of  the  ancient-flood-gates,  and  the  passage  through  which  the  vessels  were 
moved  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  harbour,  can  be  accurately  marked. 
The  very  piers  of  the  outer  harbour  are  still  to  be  seen  under  the  water. 
The  Eoathern  jetty  takes  the  wider  siveep,  aud  overlaps  the  northern,  form- 
ing a  secure  entrance  and  a  well  protected  basin.  The  stones  are  of  great 
«ze,  "  some  of  them  tweaty  feet  long,  five  feet  deep,  and  sis  feet  wide ; " 
and  they  were  fastened  to  each  other  with  iron  cramps.  The  masonry  of 
ancient  Seleucia  is  stiU  so  good,  that  not  long  since  a  Turkish  Pasha'  con 
ceived  the  idea  of  clearing  oat  and  repairing  the  harbour. 

'  Tlp6B0ani.li  Si  jiiav  Ixa  Kari  -rijv  iSt3  -SaKdmi^  jr^eiipiv  KltjiaKuT^  not  jeipon'diV 
roji,  tyxTdjiaci  sol  OKaX^jiaci  tivkvoI^  kuI  omexsai  diuiijiifilvtji'.    Folyb.  v.  59. 

'  Pococke  gives  a  rude  plan  of  Seleiicia,  witU  the  harbour,  &c.  The  more  exact  and 
minute  descriptioa  of  Colonel  Chesney  ia  as  follows: — "On  the  south  ade  of  tho  en- 
trnnte  there  is  a  snbstajitial  jetty,  fonned  of  large  blocks  of  stoae,  eeeured  by  iroi: 
cramps.  It  runs  N.  W.  for  sevenly  yards  to  the  sea,  and  it  may  still  be  traced  ourvhig 
more  to  the  H.  under  water,  and  overlapping  the  northern  jetty,  which  is  la  a  more 
ruinous  state,  but  appears  to  have  taken  the  direction  of  W.  S.  W.,  forming  a  kind  of 
baain,  with  a.  naiTow  entrance  tolerably  well  protected,  and  altogether  suited  for  the 
Roman  galleys.  The  aoclent  flood-gates  are  about  fifty  yards  E.  of  the  south  pier. 
The  parage  for  the  galleys,  &c..  Is  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  on  which  are  the  re- 
mams  of  a  defensive  tower  on  each  m&e.  Apartments  below,  with  the  remiunB  of  at^r- 
cases  to  the  top  of  each,  are  sufSinently  distinct,  as  well  as  the  places  where  l^e  gntes 
bad  been  suspended  between  the  towers.  Immediately  on  pasdng  the  gateway,  the 
passage  widens  to  al>ont  one  hundred  yards ;  it  takes  the  direction  of  6.  E.  by  E.,  l)e- 
tween  two  solid  walls  of  moaonry  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  to  the  entrance  of 
the  great  basin,  which  is  now  closed  by  a  garden  walL  The  port  or  basin  is  an  iiTeg- 
ular  oi'al  of  about  foor  hundred  aud  fifty  yards  long  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  in 
width  at  the  soutliern  extremity,  and  rather  more  than  two  hundred  at  the  northern. 
The  Eorrounding  wall  is  formed  of  large  cut  stones  solidly  put  together,  and  now  ris- 
ing only  aliout  seven  feet  above  the  mud,  which  during  the  lapse  of  ages  has  gradnallj 
aoonmnlatcd,  so  as  to  cover  probahly  about  eight  feet  ahove  the  original  level.  The 
exterior  side  of  the  basin  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  sea ;  the  interior  is  closa 
to  (lie  foot  of  the  hill,"  pp.  230,  231. 
.  s  Pococke. 

*  All  Pasha,  governor  of  Bagdad  in  IS35,  once  governor  of  Aleppo.  "  Tho  fonada- 
lion  of  bis  plan  (when  he  turned  hia  thonghts  to  the  means  of  increasing  the  conimer 
'.ial  prosperity  of  this  part  of  Turkey),  was  to  be  the  restoration  of  the  oace  majiUiO 
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These  piers  were  unlirokeu  when  Saul  and  Earnaljas  came  duwn  to 
Sdcueia,  and  the  large  stones  fastened  by  their  iron  cramps  protected  the 
vessels  in  the  harbour  from  the  swell  of  the  western  sea.  Here,  in  the 
midst  of  unsympiithiMag  sailors,  the  two  missionary  Apostles,  witli  their 
yonnger  companion,  stepped  on  board  the  vessel  which  was  to  convey 
them  to  Salamis.  As  they  cleared  the  port,  the  whole  sweep  of  the  bay 
of  AntiocJi  opened  on  their  left, — the  low  ground  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes, — the  wild  and  woody  country  beyond  it,— and  then  the  peak  of 
Mount  Casins,  rising  symraetrieally  from  the  very  edge  of  the  sea  to  a  height 
of  five  thouaaad  feet.'  On  the  right,  in  the  south-west  horizon,  if  the  day 
was  clear,  they  saw  the  island  of  Cyprns  from  the  first."  The  current  seta 
northerly  and  north-east  between  the  island  and  the  Syrian  coast.'  Bnt 
with  a  fair  wind,  a  few  hours  would  enable  Ihem  to  run  down  from  Selen- 
cia  to  Salamis  ;  and  the  land  would  rapidly  rise  in  forms  well-known  and 
farailiar  to  Barnabas  and  Mark. 

TTfltil  the  present  year  (1850)  we  have  not  been  in  possession  of  ac- 
curate charts  of  the  coast  near  Salamis.  Almost  evei-y  island  of  the 
Mediterranean,  except  Crete  and  Cyprus,  has  been  minutely  surveyed  and 
described  by  British  naval  officers.  The  soundiugia  of  the  coast  of  Crete 
are  as  yet  comparatively  unknown  :  but  the  charts  of  Cyprus  are  on  tte 

cent  port  of  Seleaola,  tie  masonry  of  ivliich  is  still  in  eo  good  a  aiaie  that  it  merely 
requires  trifling  repsurs  in  some  places,  and  to  be  cleared  out,  which  might  have  hecn 
done  for  £31,000,  and  partklly  for  £10,000."— CLoEney. 

1  "  The  loftj  Jebel-el-Atrab,  rirfng  6318  feet  ahove  the  sea,  viith  ita  abntmenls  ex- 
tending to  Antioch." — Chesacj,  p.  228.  Pliny's  language  oonceriiing  thia  monntaiu 
is  ahsurdly  oxtrayagont :  "Inpromontorio  Seleucla.  Super  earn  mens  Caaus.  Ciijna 
escelsa  altitado  qnarta  vlf^lia  orientem  per  tenebras  Solem  adspicit,  brevi  cU'cumactn 
ccirporls  diem  nootemqae  paritcsr  osfendens.  Ambitus  ad  eacumen  xix.  M.  pass,  est, 
alUtado  per  directum  iv."^-N.  H.  v.  18.  Mount  Casius  is,  however,  a  con^icaousand 
beautiful  feature  of  this  bay.  St.  Paul  must  h  se  n  t  n  all  his  y  ges  (o  and 
from  Antioeb,  and  we  shall  often  have  occasion  t    all  d   t     t 

'  See  above,  p.  184,  n.  2. 

a  "In  Efuling  ft'om  the  Eouthern  ^ores  of  Cypn  11  th  wi  d  dverae,  you 
should  eufleavour  to  obtain  the  ndvanlage  of  th  tct  f  th  re  t  hi  h  between 
Cyprus  anfl  the  months  of  tho  Nile  always  ran  t  th  ast  ard  hacnog  tsdireciion 
to  the  N.  E.  and  N.  aa  you  near  the  coast  of  Syr  — N  p  149  Th  urrent,  in 
genera!,  continues  easterly  along  the  Libyan  coast,  and  E.N.B.  off  Alexandria ;  thence, 
advancing  to  ihe  coast  of  Syria,  it  sets  N.  E.  and  more  northerly ;  so  that  country  yes- 
eels  bound  from  Damietta  to  an  eastern  port  of  Cyprus,  have  been  carried  hy  the  cur- 
rent past  the  isiand." — Purdy,  p.  276.  After  leaving  the  Gulph  of  Soanderoon,  the 
ourreat  sets  to  the  westn^ard  along  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  as  ne  shall  have 
oocaaon  to  noljoe  hereafkr.  A  cmious  illusti'ation  of  the  diEleuity  sometimei'  expe- 
rienced in  making  this  passiigo  wilt  be  found  in  Meni-sius,  Cyprus,  Ac.,  p.  158  ;  where 
flie  decree  of  an  early  council  is  cited,  directing  the  Oourae  lo  bo  adopted  on  ihe  dealli 
of  11  bishop  in  Cjprug,  if  the  tcesc!  which  conveyed  the  news  could  not  crops  to  Aa 
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eve  of  publication.'  From  Cape  St.  Andrea,'  the  north-eastern  point  of 
tbe  island,  the  coast  trencla  rapidly  to  the  west,  till  it  reoelies  Capa 
Grego,=  the  south-east  extremity.  The  wretched  modern  town  of  Fama 
gonsta  is  nearer  the  latter  point  than  the  former,  and  the  ancient  Salamis 
was  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  ramagousta.  Near  Cape 
St.  Andrea  are  two  or  tliree  small  islands,  anciently  called  "  The  Keys."  ' 
These,  if  they  were  seen  at  all,  woaM  soon  be  lost  to  view.  Cape  Grcg-o  is 
distinguished  by  a  singular  promonotory  of  table  land.  And  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  woodcut  here  given  from  onr  English  sailing  direc- 
tions, represents  that  very  "rough,  lofty,  table-shaped  emmence"  which 
Strabo  mentions  ia  his  description  of  the  coast,  and  which  Las  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Idalium  of  the  classical  poets.'' 

The  ground  lies  low  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salamis  ;  and  the  town 
was  situated  on  a  bight  of  the  coast  to  the  north  of  the  river  PediMUS. 

'  Captain  Graves  returned  from  Uie  survey  of  Cjpms  wliilt)  Iheao  sheets  were  pasa- 
ing  through  the  press.  Ilia  kindueas  iias  euabled  us  to  giya  the  accompiuiylng  Map 
of  Cyprus  and  Plan  of  Salamii,  before  the  publication  of  the  Government  Charts. 
Some  fiu'ther  information  will  lie  embodied  in  a,  supplemcnlai'y  note ;  and  we  hope 
that,  M  Captain  Graves  ia  about  lo  proceed  to  tlie  survey  of  Crete,  we  eball  soon  be  in 
pose«mon  of  almndant  information  with  regard  to  that  island. 

'  The  Emaretiim  of  Pliny,  v,  35,  This  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  per 
haps  (rom  being  long  and  narrow  (aaB'  i  atcv^  j/  vycoc,  Strabo  sir,  6),  was  called 
Oiod  podg,  or  the  ox's  tail,    Ptolem,  v.  14,  §  3. 

'  The  Pedaliwn  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy, 

'  KHeiJej:,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny,  See  what  Herodotus  says 
(T.  108)  concerning  the  Phceaioian  fleet  cruising  about  the  Keys.  These  islands  urs 
mentioned  by  Pococke  (ii.  219)  as  follows :  ■'  Opposite  to  the  north-eoat  comer  are  the 
isles  oalled  Glides  by  the  ancients;  the  largest  of  which  ia  not  a  mile  in  circumference. 
Authors  dififer  about  tie  nnmt>er  of  them ;  those  who  name  but  two,  probaWy  took 
notice  only  of  the  two  largest ;  there  are  two  more  tiiat  appear  only  as  rocks,  the  far- 
thest of  which  is  not  a  mile  from  the  laud.  Tliere  is  another,  which  has  some  herlH^e 
oa  it,  and  may  be  the  scccnd  as  to  its  dlmen^ons ;  it  is  so  very  near  to  the  land  that  it 
may  have  been  separated  from  it  since  those  authors  wrote," 

s  Aifof  Tpaxis,  i^tt^bs,  nHHTEfoEtiSJr.  Strabo  siv,  6,  There  ia  a  similar  eminence 
Ott  the  Spanish  coast  oeai'  Cape  de  Gat,  called  EoMan'a  Table  (la  Moaa  de  EoWan). 
See  Purdy,  Pt.  I  p.  23.  For  the  Identifloation  of  tbie  place  in  Cyprus  with  Idalium, 
Ece  Mannert,  vi,  444.  Pococke  (p.  214)  mentions  a  rilliiEe  culkd  Tnipeza  near  tbi* 
joint  of  the  ooaaL 
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This  low  lancl  is  tlie  largest  plain  in  Cyprus,  and  the  Pedisens  is  tlio  only 
true  river  in  the  island,  the  rest  being  only  winter-torrents,  Bowing  in  the 
wet  season  from  the  two  mountain  ranges  which  intersect  it  from  east  to 
west.  This  plain  probably  represents  tlie  kingdom  of  Teueer,  which  is 
familiar  to  us  iu  the  early  stories  of  legendary  Greece.  It  stretches  in- 
wards between  the  two  mountain  ranges  to  the  very  heart  of  the  country, 
where  the  modem  Turkish  ca.pitftl,  JJicosia,  is  situated.'  In  the  days  of 
historical  Greece,  Solainis  was  the  capital.  Under  the  Roman  Empire, 
if  not  the  seat  of  government,  it  was  at  least  the  most  important  mercan- 
tile town.  We  have  the  best  reasons  for  believing  that  tie  harbonr  was 
convenient  and  capaciona.'  Thns  we  can  form  to  otirselves  some  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  the  place  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  A  large  city  by  the 
sea-shore,  a  wide  spread  plain  with  cornfields  and  orchards,  and  the  blue 
distance  of  mountains  beyond,  composed  the  view  on  which  the  eyes  of 
Barnabas  and  Saul  rested  when  they  came  to  anchor  in  the  hay  of  Sa- 

The  Jews,  as  we  shonld  have  been  prepared  to  expect,  were  numerous 
in  Salamis.  This  fact  is  indicated  to  us  in  the  saci-ed  narrative  ;  for  we 
learn  that  this  city  had  several  synagogi.eij,  while  other  cities  had  often 
only  one.'  They  had  donbtless  been  estabhshed  here  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  active  period,  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Alexander.^  The 
nnparalleled  productiveness  of  Cyprus,  and  its  trade  in  fruit,  wine,  flax, 
and  honey,  wonld  naturally  attract  them  to  the  mercantile  port.  The 
farming  of  the  copper  mines  by  Augustus  to  Herod  may  probably  have 
swelled  their  numbei's.^  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  passages  in  the 
history  of  Salamis  was  the  insurrection  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Ti-ajan, 
when  great  part  of  the  city  was   desti-oyed."     Its  demolition  was  com- 

I  Bee  Poeocke's  draoriptlon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  211-215'.  He  gives  a  rude  plan  of  ancient 
Salamis.  (See  above,  p.  139,  n.  I.)  The  ruined  aquednct  whicli  lie  mentions  appeai-s 
to  be  subsequent  to  the  time  of  St.  PauL  We  have  not  had  Uie  opportunitj  of  couBult- 
ing  a  more  recent  work.  Ton  Hammer's  Topographische  An^chtea  aua  tier  Levaote. 

'  See  especially  the  account  in  Clodorus  SIculuB  (Book  sx.  pp.  759-761}  of  the  great 
naval  victory  of  Salamis,  won  by  Demetrius  Polioreetes  over  Ptolemy.  Scylax  also 
siys  that  Salamis  had  a  good  harbour.  Hia  expres^on  is,  ^i/ih-a  Ixovca  KleioTiv 
Xei/iep'v6v.    See  Gail- 

»  Acta  siiL  5.    Compare  v,  9,    is,  20,  and  conlraBt  xvil.  L    sviii.  i. 

<  Philo  (Legat  adC^i.)  speaks  of  the  Jews  of  Cyprus. 

6  See  above,  p.  17,  n.  3. 

*  "  The  flttine  spread  to  Cyprus,  where  the  Jews  were  numerous  aud  wealthy.  One 
Arfemio  placed  himself  at  their  head.  They  cose  and  massaored  240,000  of  Iheir  fel- 
low-citizens;  the  whole  populous  city  of  Salamis  became  a  desert.  The  revolt  ol 
Cyprus  was  first  suppressed ;  Hadvian,  afterwards  emperor,  landed  on  the  islaua,  aod 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  few  iahaliitaQts  itho  had  been  able  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
He  defeated  ibe  Jews,  expelled  them  from  the  island,  to  whose  beautiAil  coasts  no  Jew 
was  ever  after  permitted  to  approach.  If  one  -xa-e  accidentally  wrecked  ou  the  inhos- 
(>itable  shore,  he  was  iustautly  put  ta  death." — Milman,  iii.  111.  112.    The  author  Eii.yM 
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(jleted  hj  an  eaitb quake.  It  was  rebnilt  by  a  Cliristian  cmptror,  from 
whom  it  received  its  mecUeval  name  of  ConstaJitia.' 

It  appears  that  tlie  proclamation  of  the  Gosijel  was  coiiEued  by  Bar- 
uubaa  and  Saul  to  the  Jcwa  and  tho  synagogues.  We  have  no  iuforma- 
tion  of  the  length  of  their  stay,  or  the  success  of  their  labonra.  Some 
Btrees  seems  to  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  John  (i.  e.  Mark),  "  was  their 
miuister."  Perhaps  we  ai'e  to  infer  from  this,  that  his  hands  baptized 
the  Jews  and  proselytes,  who  were  convinced  by  the  preaching  of  the 
ApostJes." 

From  Salamk  they  travelled  to  Paphos,  at  tlie  Other  extremity  of  the 
island.  The  two  towns  were  probably  conneeted  together  by  a  well  tror 
veiled  and  frequented  road.'  It  is  indeed  likely  that,  even  under  the  Em- 
pire, tlie  islands  of  the  Greek  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  Crete  and 
Cypras,  were  not  so  completely  provided  with  lines  of  internal  communicar 
tion  as  those  which  were  nearer  the  metropolis,  and  had  been  longer  under 
Roman  occupation,  such  as  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  But  we  cannot  help 
believing  that  Koman  roads  were  laid  down  in  Cypras  and  Crete,  after  the 
manner  of  the  modern  English  roads  in  Corfu  and  the  other  Ionian  islands, 
which  islands,  in  their  social  and  pohtical  condition,  present  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  those  which  were  nnder  the  Roman  sway  in  the  time  of 
St.  Paul.  On  the  whole,  there  ia  little  doubt  that  his  journey  from  Sa.- 
lamis  to  Paphos,  a  distance  from  east  to  west  of  not  more  than  an  hun- 
i^d  miles,  was  accomplished  in  a  short  time  and  without  difficulty. 

Paphos  was  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor.  The  appearance 
of  the  place  {if  due  dllowauce  is  made  for  the  differences  of  tlie  nineteenth 
centmy  and  the  first)  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  town  of  Corfu 
in  the  present  day,  with  its  strong  garrison  of  imperial  soldiers  in  the 
midst  of  a  Greek  popniation,  with  its  mixture  of  two  languages,  with  its 
symbols  of  a  strong  and  steady  power  side  by  side  with  frivolous  amuse- 
ments, and  with  something  of  the  style  of  a  court  aljout  the  residence  of 
its  governor.  All  the  occurrences,  which  are  mentioned  at  Paphos  as 
taking  place  on  the  an-lval  of  Barnabas  and  Sanl,  are  grouped  so  entirely 

above  (109),  tliat  the  Eatibinical  trailLtions  are  fall  of  tho  suHtrings  of  the  Jews  ia  this 
period,  la  this  island.  Uacre  wtisi  massacre  before  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  "  and  the 
eca  that  hToIte  upon  the  shores  of  Cyprus  was  tiuged  with  the  wd  hue  of  carnage." 

>  Jerome  Epenks  of  it  under  tins  name :  "galamis,  quHi  nunc  Constantia  dicitur."'~— 
^  Fhilem. 

"  Soe  1  Cor.  xiv.  IS. 

'  On  the  west  of  Snifiinis,  in  the  direction  of  Paphos,  Pococke  saw  a  cluuijh  and 
monastery  deaicatetl  to  Barnabas,  and  a  grotto  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried, 
aflerBuilfejingiDartjidoniiQ  thereigaof  Nero  (P.  217).  There  i3  a  legend  in  Cedrenu! 
and  Nicephorua  Calistua  of  the  dl'iooyery  of  his  relics,  with  the  Gospel  of  Si  Matthew 
OQ  his  breast,  in  the  reign  of  Anastaaus  or  Zeno. — See  Meursiaa.  A  road  ia  marked 
between  Sajamis  and  Paphos  in  the  Peuliagerian  Table. 
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round  the  governor's  person,  that  our  attention  must  bo  turucd  for  a  time 
to  the  condition  of  Cyprus  as  a  Roman  prortuce,  and  tho  position  and 
character  of  Sergiaa  Panlna, 

From  the  time  wbeu  Augustus  united  tbe  world  under  his  own  power, 
the  provinces  were  divided  into  two  different  classes.  The  business  of  tho 
first  Emperor's  Ufe  was  to  consolidate  the  imperial  ajstem  under  the  show 
of  administenng  a  repnblic.  He  retained  the  names  and  semblances  of 
those  liberties  and  rights  which  Kome  had  once  enjoyed.  He  fonnd  two 
names  in  existence,  the  one  of  which  was  henceforth  inseparably  blended 
with  the  Imperial  dignity  and  Military  command,  the  other  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  Senate  and  its  Civil  administration.  The  first  of  these 
names  was  "  Prsetor,"  the  second  was  "  Consul."  Both  of  them  were 
retained  in  Italy  ;  and  both  were  reproduced  in  the  Provinces  as  "  Pro- 
pnetor "  and  "  Proconsul." '  He  told  the  Senate  and  people  that  he 
woald  relieve  them  of  all  the  anxiety  of  military  proceedings,  and  that 
he  would  resign  to  tbem  those  provinces,  where  soldiers  were  unneces- 
sary to  secure  the  fruits  of  a  peaceful  administration.  He  would  take 
upon  himself  all  the  care  and  risk  of  governing  the  other  provinces,  where 
rebellion  might  be  apprehended,  and  where  the  proximity  of  warUke  tribes 
made  the  presence  of  the  legions  perpetnally  necessary.  These  were  his 
profesMons  to  the  Senate :  but  the  real  purpose  of  this  ingenioris  arrange- 
ment was  the  disarming  of  the  republic,  and  the  securing  to  himself  the 
absolute  control  of  the  whole  standing  arpiy  of  the  empire."  The  scheme 
was  sufficiently  transparent ;  but  there  was  no  sturdy  notional  life  in 

1  Tuii  Sio  TOurwj'  ivo/idruv  i>i2  n-Xfioroii  Iv  Ty  diufucpari^  dvdvavruv,  T&  ph>  roe 
SrpoTJJTofi,  TDif  alperoiC,  (if  Kat  r^  JroW/iji  dirfi  toS  irdiiv  ipjfoioti  Jrpoo^Kov,  l6aKev, 
'liVTiOTpaT^yov;  a^iac  'Tpoaeiirdv  •  t&  6i  S^  ran  Tirrfrtw,  TOif  irepoig,  (5f  Kal  clp^Mii)- 
repoif,  'AvdvirdTOV!  abrois  ^iia^oaf.  Airu  pkv  yip  Tii  Avo/iara,  t6  re  tov  Srpa-niyoe 
iKoi  tA  Toi  Tnarao,  h  Tj  'Italif,  ir^ptjne,  Tod(  6i  t^u  OTiiirof ,  lif  xal  avt'  insivuv 
tEpj.'oiTOf  •KpooTiyopsoac.  Dio  Ca-ss.  lili.  13.  It  is  very  important,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
asntly,  to  notice  the  acoompanjing  Etfttemeat,  that  all  govcmers  of  the  Senate's  pro- 
vinces mere  to  be  called  Frocotteula,  iclialever  i/ieir  prenious  offiee  might  have  been 
(Koi  uvtoffurovt  itaAeioBai  /i^  on  ToOf  duo  ToO;  iiroTEVKOTOf ,  uiUii  K<ii  toIj[  uiAotf  t&v 
lmpaniY>l''oTi,iv  ij  SokoUvtuv  ye  It^Tpanjy^xivai  /lavov  ovtoq)  :  and  all  governors  of 
the  Emperor'a  pronineea  were  to  be  ttyled  Legati  or  Fropraiors,  even  if  they  had 
been  Consuli  (rotV  ^^  trlpov^  fiird  re  iavroi  alpslaSat,  xal  Upeu^eiiTas  airav  'Aitwt- 
Tpaniyovi  re  avo/iu^eaSai,  k^v  Ik  twv  inarcvKOTUv  iJtJi,  iiira^e). 

'  ProTmoiaa  vnlidloreB,  et  quas  aniinia  magistrahmiu  imperiis  rcgi  neo  facile  nee 
tutum  erat,  ipse  BuGccpit ;  ccctera  Froconsulibus  fortlto  permisit,  et  lomen  uonnulliM 
oommutavit  interdnm.  Sueton.  Aug,  47. — Tit  /ttn  daBEosarepa,  i>s  xal  eiptfuaia  khI 
anblleiia,  &irl3uxe  ry  Bou/l^ '  tH  6S  tax^porepa,  (jf  Kai  aifaXepH  xai  iwinlvSwa,  Kal  JrM 
VOM/IWVC  Ttviic  npoaoUov;  IxonTa,  $  Kai  airH  xaff  kav-ni  plya  ri  vea-repiaat  Siivijieva, 
K&TEnxe '  /loyy  /ihi,  ottuc  ^  fthi  Tepovaia  iWsijj  t3  KuMMyra  liff  ipx'ii  Koptri^o,  aArtj 
AS  TOVC  Te  XOVOV^  Kat  KivSin/ove  ^^oe  " — ^pj'^  c^e,  Iva  ^ttI  ry  rrpo^ausi  i  aiii  t/  Stiecvot  fiiy 
Koi  aOTtXoi  Ka>  u/in,vos  univ,  avrhs  Si  JJ  ^oi-oj  «ai  oirSo  fxV-  ""'  crpaTiun^  rpi^ 

Dio  Cass.  liii.  12. 
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Italy  to  resist  his  d  potii,  iimoYations  am]  no  foi  ign  civilised  jiowers  to 
an'est  tiie  advance  of  imperial  iggrandisement ,  and  it  tliTis  came  to  pas3 
tliat  Augnstus,  though  totiUy  destitute  of  thf  militiiy  genius  either  of 
Cromwell  or  Napokon  transmifted  to  his  sueeosjiors  a  throne  guarded  by 
an  invincible  army,  and  a  system  of  government  dcbtined  to  endui'c  through 
several  centuries. 

Hence  wo  find  in  the  reign,  not  only  of  Aagustus  but  of  each  of  his 
successors  from  Tiberius  to  !N"ero,  the  provinces  divided  into  these  two 
classes.  On  the  one  side  we  have  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  under 
the  Senate  and  people.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  lot,  as  in  the  timCH 
of  the  old  republic.  He  carries  with  him  the  lictore  and  fasces,  the  insig- 
nia of  a  Consul ;  but  he  is  destitute  of  military  power.  His  office  must  be 
resigned  at  the  expiration  of  a  year.  He  is  styled  "  Procousul,"  and  the 
Greeks,  translating  the  term,  call  him  'A.v8v!raToc'  On  the  otiier  side  ai'e 
the  provinces  of  C^sar.  The  governor  may  be  styled  "  Proprietor,"  or 
'Avriarpdnijos ;  but  he  is  morc  properly  "Legatiis,"  or  n/jtoGfuTfe, — the 
representative  or  "commissioner",  of  the  Emperor.  He  goes  out  from 
Italy  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  military  commander,  and  he  does  not  return 
till  the  Emperor  recalls  him.'  And  to  complete  the  symmetiy  and  consis- 
tency of  the  system,  the  subordinate  districts  of  these  imperial  provinces 
are  regulated  by  the  Bmperor's  "Procurator"  ('EirirpoTrofs),  or  "High 
Steward."  The  Sew  Testament,  in  the  strict^t  coufoiraity  with  the  other 
historical  authorities  of  the  period,  ^ves  us  examples  of  both  kinds  of  pro- 
vincial admbistration.  We  are  told  by  Strabo,  and  by  Dio  Cassius,  that 
"Am,"  and  "Achaia"  were  assigned  to  the  Senate;^  and  the  title, 
which  in  each  case  is  given  to  the  governor  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, is  "Proconsul."*  The  same  authorities  inform  us  that  Syria  was  an 
imperial  province,^  and  no  such  title  as  "Proconsul"  is  assigned  by  the 
sacred  writera  to  "  Cyrenins  govprnor  of  Syria," '  or  to  Pilate,  Festus  and 
Felix,'  the  Procurators  of  Judffia,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  25),  was  a 
dependency  of  that  great  and  unsettled  province. 

'  Which  oar  English  tranalators  hnve  rendered  by  ths  ambiguouB  word  "  depnty." 
Acts  rfiL  7,  "  Tlio  deputy  of  the  country.  Serous  Panlaa"  "  Gallio  was  the  deputij 
of  Aehaia,"  sviiL  12.    "  There  are  deputies,"  sis.  38. 

''  All  these  details  we  stated,  and  the  two  kinds  of  governors  very  neenrately  dia- 
Hnguished  la  the  5BdBookof  DioCnsslQS.ch.  13.  It  sUould  be  remnrked,  that  ijrooji'a 
(the  word  stJll  used  for  fiie  euMiviaons  of  the  modern  Greek  Kingdom)  is  applied  io- 
dieciiminalely  to  both  kinds  of  provinces. 

3  See  DIo  Gstis.  Ilil.  15. 

*  Straho  XviL  3.    Dio  Cass.  liii.  1?.    The  latter  uses  ■'E'a.U';  iaatead  of  ■Axula-  as  in 

ActBSJLi 

fi  'AuWffaTOf.  xviii.  12.    six.  38. 

f  Strabo  and  Dio.  ibid.  '  Luke  ii.  2. 

»  The  word  invariably  need  in  the  New  Testament  1b  'JlyepSiv.  This  ia  a  general 
l«m, liliLe  the  Roman  "Praises"  and  the  English  "Governor;"  na  mny  tie  sjon  by 
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Dio  '.'i=Eius  informs  tis,  in  the  same  passage  wliero  lie  tells  us  that  Asia 
fliiij  Achaia  woTo  provinces  of  the  Senate,  that  Cjpms  was  retained  by  tlie 
Emperor  for  himself.'  If  we  stop  here,  we  naturally  ask  tlie  question, — 
and  some  liavc  asked  the  qnestiou  rather  hastily,' — how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  St.  Luke  speaks  of  Sergins  Paulus  by  the  style  of  "  Proconsul  ?  " 
But  any  hesitation  eoncerninff  the  strict  historical  accuracy  of  the  sacred 
historian's  language,  ia  immediately  set  at  rest  bj  the  very  next  scntenee 

comparing  Lute  ii.  2  with  ill  1,  and  obseiring  that  the  very  same  word  is  applied  to 
the  offices  of  the  Procnrator  of  Jutoa,  the  Legatus  of  Syria,  and  the  Emperor  hiraaelt 
Joeephna  generally  osefi  'Eitirpoa-of  for  the  Procurator  of  Jndiea,  and  'Hye/iilw  for  the 
Legatns  of  S  jria. 

'  The  woodent  is  from  Akerman'a  Nnmismatlo  Illustrations,  p.  41,  Specimens  ol 
the  coin  are  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  at  Vienna,  and  In  the  BMiotbique  dn  RoL  There 
are  other  Cjprlan  coins  of  the  Imperial  age,  with  PROCOS  in  Roman  oharaol«ra  See 
Bethel  and  Akerman's  Numismatic  Illnslratioiis.  PoUerinl  says  that  many  coins  of  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  with  KOINON  KTIIPiaN,  are  of  the  red  copper  of  tlic  island :  a 
lliot  peculiarly  interesting  to  na,  if  the  notion,  mentioneil  p.  17,  n.  3,  and  p.  141,  ba 
correct 

'  Along  with  Syria  anil  Cllicia.  'H  'Sipia,  i  koHv  kqAou/isv?;,  5  re  'boivisTi,  Koi 
KiXisla,  Koi  Ki-pac,  Koi  Xlyvwnot,  h  ry  toS  Kaiaapoc  fispiSi  Tore  iylvof-o.  Dio  Case, 
liii.  12. 

3  Thas  Caronius  (sub  anno  4G)  conjectures  that  Cyprus  must  hare  been  at  this  time 
under  the  ProeouBul  of  Cilioia.  "  Cum  Serena  Paulus  hie  dicatur  Proconsul ;  et  aue- 
tore  Straboue  (lib.  14,  in  fine)  et  alils  [?]  esploratnm  habeatur,  Cyprum  non  procoaan- 
larem  sed  pKctorlam  factam  ose  provinciam ;  our  a  Luca  nan  Prastor  [Proprietor]  sed 
Proeonsnl  nominetur,  ea  Tidetur  esse  ratio,  quod  eadem  prietoris  provinoia  sepe  hono- 
ris causa  data  est  admidettoiiclB  Cilloife  ProoonsuU."  Grotlus  tlilnSis  the  word  h  in- 
Bcenrately  used  by  St.  Luke  by  a  sort  of  catacbEeds.  "  PropriS  qui  Cypro  praierai 
Tooahatnr  diTitrrpan/j'of.  Sed  non  jnlrum  est  Gnecos  ista  permisouiase,  ant  potlus,  ut 
egrejpi  erant  adulatorea,  nomen  quam  honorifioentteimum  dedisse  proyinciarum  recto- 
ribns.  Generale  nomen  est  Pricsidls :  quo  et  hlo  Lotlnfi  nil  licet"  Hammond  (Annot 
OQ  Aela  siii.,  not  in  the  ed.  of  1653)  refhtos  Earonlus,  and  iakca  tlie  view  of  Grotjua. 
The  whols  miBtake  has  arisen  from  the  following  words  in  the  la^  paragraph  of  Btiabo'p 
fourteenth  boolc  r— y^j-oue  orponj/iio)  iirapxia  naff  air^  . .  .  lylvero  tizarixia  i)  v^Ca^, 
taSdn-np  KoJ  jiHv  lari,  BTpaTTiym.!!.  And  the  wholfl  BTiplanatiou  IS  to  he  founS  in  the 
clear  statement  of  Dio  Cas^ua  (given  aboye,  p.  142,  n.  1),  that  all  governors  of  the 
Senate's  provinces  bad  the  title  of  Proconsul,  though  they  were  often  only  of  Prretorian 
nuik.  Thus  we  find  Tacitus'  calling  Caslua  Cordus  Proconsul  of  Crete  {Aim.  ili.  38), 
end  T.  Vlnins  Proconsul  of  Narbonen^an  Gaul  (Hist,  i.  48),  though  we  know  tliat 
Afri-ca  and  Aaia  were  the  only  SenatorJan  provuices  governed  by  men  of  Proconsnlai 
raniL.    See  Dio  Caas.  liiL  14,  and  Stoabo  svii.  3. 
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cf  tho  secular  hiatoriaii,'— ia  wliicli  bo  informs  us  that  Augustus  restored 
Cyprus  to  the  Senate  in  exchaiige  for  another  district  of  the  empire, — a 
statement  which  he  again  repeats  in  a  later  paasM;e  of  his  work."  II 
is  evident,  then,  that  the  govem6r's  style  ftnd  title  from  this  time  fo^ 
ward  would  be  "  Proconsul."  But  this  evidence,  however  satififactory,  is 
not  all  that  we  possess.  The  coin,  which  is  here  ei^aved,  distinctly  pre- 
sents to  us  a  Cyprian  Proconsul  of  the  reign  of  Claudius.  And  tlie 
inscription,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  supplies  ns  with 
the  names  of  two  additional  governors,  who  were  among  the  predecessors 
or  successors  of  Sergius  Panlus.s 

It  is  remarkable  tliat  two  men  called  Sergius  Paulus  are  described  in 
Tery  similar  terms  by  two  physicians  who  wrote  in  Greek,  the  one  a  heath- 
en, the  other  a  Christian.  The  heathen  ivriter  is  Galen.  He  speaks  of 
his  contemporary  as  a  man  interested  and  weU-versed  in  philosophy .■<  The 
Ohrktiaa  writer  is  St.  Luke,  who  tells  us  here  that  tke  governor  of  Cyprus 
was  a  "prudent"  man,  who  "desired  to  hear  the  word  of  God."  This 
governor  seems  to  have  been  of  a  candid  and  ihquiriDg  mind :  nor  will 
this  pliilosophical  disposition  be  thought  inconsistent  with  his  connection 
with  the  Jewish  impostor,  whom  Saul  and  Barnabas  found  at  the  Paphian 
court,  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  intellectual  and  religious  ten- 
dencies of  the  age. 

For  many  years  before  this  time,  and  many  years  after,  impostors  from 
tlie  East,  pretending  to  magical  powers,  iiad  great  influence  over  the  lU)- 
man  mind.  All  the  Greek  and  Roman  literature  of  the  empire,  from  Hor- 
ace to  Lucian,^  abounds  in  proof  of  the  prevalent  credtdity  of  this  sceptical 
period.  Unbelief,  when  it  has  become  conscious  of  its  weakness,  is  often 
glad  to  give  it«  hand  to  superstition.  The  faith  of  educated  Romans  was 
utterly  gone.   We  can  hardly  wonder,  when  the  East  was  thrown  open, — 

'  ToTEptw  ri/v  fthi  Kvirpiro  Kai  t^/v  Talariav  t^  -nspi  tiapSava  r^i  S^/iii)  diildaKev, 
airbi  a  T^v  AaTijiaTtav  urrikaSs.    Dio,  liiL  12. 

'  Tore  li'  oiv  lidl  ritv  Kiirpm  ical  Tijv  roAariov  tJi>  NapSartiaiav  iIsteJuke  t^o  ftj/iy, 
if  /ij/Shi  Tuv  liK?Jie  aiToo  Seofiivac.    Dio,  lir.  4. 

3  If  Banr  had  lived  in  the  ags  of  Baronius  or  GroUiis  he  would  have  adduced  this 
passage  as  an  m-gument  agtunst  the  bistorjoal  accuracy  of  tliia  part  of  the  Acta. 

"  TovSe  Tov  vSv  tirapxov  r^f  Tu/io/uv  jroAEuf,  avSpd^  rd,  Tuvra  itparevovToi  Ipyoif 
Tc  Ko!  /lo/otf  Toif  Iv  ^iXanofl^,  Zspylov  llaiXoti  iiriirou.  De  Auatom.  Admlnistr.  i.  1. 
t.  u.  p.  aia,  ed.  Kiilin.^ — ^Ipyto;  ri  i  Kal  HauZoE,  Sg  oi  /iCTi  Kolih'  xf^"""  f^opx"! 
lyiveTO  T^g  iroliEur,  Kol  */lji6jDf  ....  ia!revK&^  {^UTrovSaxd;  ?]  cij  ncpl  t^v  'Aptero- 
TiXaiii  ■piTLoaoflav,  &tncp  not  i  naoaof.  — De  Prteuot.  ad  Epig.  c  2.  t  xiv.  p.  612. 
The  Serous  Paulus  here  spoken  of  was  li^apx^i  of  Kome  about  the  year  1T7  a.  v.,  and 
was  personally  Imown  to  Galen.  The  passages  are  adduced  liy  Wetateiu  without  any 
remnrlt ;  antl  from  bim  they  are  quoted  ty  Dr.  Bioomfieia,  in  his  Eeceado  SyaoiiWca, 
as  if  Ihey  referred  to  the  Sergius  Paulus  of  the  Acta,  who  lived  more  than  a  hundred 
years  earlier.  We  owe  the  correction  of  this  mistate  to  Dr.  Greenhiil,  who  wi'ol-e  Iht 
life  of  Galen  in  Smith's  Diotionsoy  of  Biography. 

>  See  Horace's  Odes,  I.  si.,  and  Luciau's  Life  of  Alexander  of  Abonoioiehaa. 
VOL.  i.— 10 
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tlie  land  of  mystery, — tlie  fouataia  of  the  earliest  migratious, — the  cradle 
of  the  earliest  religions, — that  the  imagination  both  of  the  populace  and 
the  aristocracy  of  Rome  became  fanatically  escited,  and  that  they  g;reed- 
ily  welcomed  the  most  absurd  and  degrading  superstitions.  Not  only  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  empu-e  crowded  with  "  hungry  Greeks,"  but  "  Syr- 
ian fortune-tellers  "  flocked  into  all  the  hannts  of  public  amusement.  Ath- 
ens and  Corinth  did  not  now  conti-ibnte  the  greatest  or  the  worst  part  of 
the  "  dregs "  of  Rome  ;  bnt  (to  adopt  Juvenal's  use  of  that  river  of  Anti- 
och  we  have  lately  been  describing)  "  the  Orontes  itaelf  flowed  into  the 
Tiber." ' 

Every  part  of  the  Bast  contributed  its  share  to  the  general  snpej^ti- 
tion.  The  gods  of  Egypt  and  Phrygia  found  unfsuling  votariea.  Before 
the  close  of  the  republic,  the  temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis  had  been  more 
than  oace  erected,  destroyed  and  renewed.'  Josephus  tells  us  ihat  certain 
disgraceful  priests  of  Isis  =  were  crucified  at  Rome  by  the  second  emperor  ; 
but  this  punishment  was  only  a  momentai-y  check  to  their  sway  over  the 
Roman  mind.  The  more  remote  districts  of  Asia  Minor  sent  their  itine- 
rant soothsayers ; '  Syria  sent  her  music  and  her  medicmes ;  Chaldiea  her 
" Babylonian  numbers "  and  "mathematical  calculations.""  To  these  cor- 
rupters of  the  people  of  Romnlas  we  must  add  one  more  Asiatic  nation, — 
the  nation  of  the  Israelites ; — and  it  is  an  instractive  employment  to  ob- 
serve that,  while  some  members  of  the  Jewish  people  were  rising,  by  the 
Divine  power,  to  the  highest  position  ever  occupied  by  men  on  earth, 
others  were  sinking  themselves,  and  others  along  with  them,  to  the  lowest 
and  most  contemptible  degradation.  The  treatment  and  influence  of  the 
Jews  at  Rome  were  often  too  similar  to  those  of  other  Orientals,  One 
year  we  find  them  banished  ;'  another  year  we  see  them  quietly  re-estab- 
Uiihed.'  The  Jewish  beggar-woman  was  the  gipsy  of  the  first  century, 
1  Amlnibaiamm  collegia,  pliarmacopolse, 
Mendici,  mimse,  balatrones,  Iioo  genus  omno.— Ilor.  i.  Sat.  ii.  1. 

Non  possum  ferre,  Quiritea, 
GrtecaiD  Urbem :  quamvis  quota  portio  fseois  Aohoei ! 
Jam  pridem  Syrns  in  Tiberim  defluiili  Orontes, 
Et  linguam,  et  mores,  et  cnto  tibictue  ohovdiia 
Obliquna,  ncc  non  gentilia  tjmpana  aeeum 
Vexit,  et  ai3  Circum,  &c. — Juv.  Sat.  ili.  60. 
■  Lucan,  viii  830.  '  Ant-  xviii.  3,  4. 

<  Alexander  of  AbonoteichuB,  whoae  life  was  written  bj  Lucian,  and  Apoilonina  of 
Tyana,  wiioae  adventures  are  recorded  by  Philosfratus,  might  he  adduced  as  giecimeni 
of  the  "  Phrj X  augur  "  < Juv.  vi.  684)  and  tlie  "  Oommagenus  hariispex  "  (ib.  549). 

6  Babylonii  Humeri,  Hor.  L  03.  xi.  2.  Chaldaicte  rationes,  Cie.  Div.  iL  47.  See  tha 
whole  passage  42-47.  The  Chaldsean  aslrologers  were  eallea  "Mathematbi"  (Juv 
vi.  562,  siv.  24B).  See  the  deflnition  ia  Aulas  GJellius,  i.  9  :  "Valgus,  quoa  gentili 
tlo  vocabulo  Ci5al(k!0s.dlcere  oportet,  mathematicos  dioit."  There  is  some  account  of 
their  proceedings  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  book  of  the  Noctes  Attioie, 
6  Acls  xviii.  2,  '  Acts  xxviu.  17. 
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aliiyei-itig  aud  crouching  in  tLe  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  telling  tovtiiries, 
as  EzeMel  said  of  old,  "  for  bandfuls  of  barley,  and  for  pieces  of  bread." ' 
All  this  catalogue  of  Oriental  impostors,  whose  influx  into  Rome  was  a 
charaoteristic  of  the  period,  we  can  gather  from  that  revolting  satire  of 
Juvenal,  in  which  he  scourges  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  Roman  women. 
But  not  only  were  the  women  of  Rome  drawn  aside  into  this  varied  and 
multiplied  fanatidsm  ;  but  the  eminent  men  of  the  declining  republic,  and 
the  absolate  &>vereigns  of  the  early  empire,  were  tainted  and  enslaved  by 
the  same  Euperstitiona.  The  great  Marius  had  in  his  camp  a  Syrian, 
probably  a  Jewish'  prophetess,  by  whose  divinations  he  regulated  tte  pro- 
gress of  his  campaigns.  As  Brutus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  had 
visited  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  so  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Ctesar,  at  the  close 
of  the  republic,  when  the  oracles  were  silent,*  sought  information  from 
Oriental  astrology.  No  picture  in  the  great  Latin  satirist  is  more  power- 
fully drawn  than  that  in  which  he  shows  us  the  Emperor  Tiberius  "  sitting 
on  the  rock  of  Capri,  with  his  flock  of  OhaldEsans  round  him."°  Ko  sen- 
tence in  the  great  Latin  historian  is  more,  bitterly  emphatic  than  that  in 
which  he  says  that  the  astrologers  and  sorcerers  are  a  class  of  men  who 
"  will  always  be  discarded  and  always  cherished." " 

What  we  know,  from  the  literature  of  the  period,  to  have  been  the  case 
iu  Rome  and  in  the  empire  at  large,  we  see  exempliSed  in  a  province  in 
the  rase  of  Sergius  Paulas.  He  had  attached  himself  to  "  a  certain  sor- 
cerer, a  false  prophet,  a  Jew,  whose  name  was  Barjcsus,"  and  who  had 

1  Axcanam  Judiea  tremens  mendicat  in  aurem, 
Interpres  legum  Sol jmarum,  et  magua  Saoerdoa 
Arlioris,  ao  Bummi  Ms.  iuteraaiiciai  ixelL 
Implet  et  ilia  maaum  eed  porcius :  cere  minuto 
Qniiliacmique  voles  Jadiei  somnia  yenilnnt. 

Juv.  vL  5ia-546. 
Naac  aiLcr!  fontJs  nemus,  et  delabra  locan.tm' 
JudiOB ;  quorum  cophinua,  fcenumque  sujJellex. 
Omnia  enim  populo  mercedem  peodere  jusea  est 
Arbor,  et  ejeotis  meniUoat  alva  Camtenis.— iii.  13-16. 
"  Bzck.  iJiE.  19. 

s  Nietahr  (Lcct.  vol.  i.  p.  363)  tbinks  she  was  a  Jewess.    Her  nama  was  Martha 
See  Long's  Plutaxet,  §  17. 

Cio.  Div.  ii.  17.    Compare  Juvenal  (vi.  553). 

Chaldails  sefl  major  erit  fldnoia ;  quioquid 
Dixerit  aafrologua,  credent  a  fonte  relatum 
Hammooia ;  qaoniam  Delphia  oracnla  oesaant, 
Et  genua  humanum  damnat  calign  futim. 
'  Piiuclpis  angusfa  Caprearum  in  rupe  sedeatis 

Cum  grege  Chaldceo. — Jav.  x.  93. 
See  Glffovd's  note.    Suetoniua  and  Dio  Casaiua  give  ua  dmllai  information  concerning 
the  EupciEtiUon  of  TiI:ieiiQa 

"  Genua  hominum  potentilma  infidum,  eperanUbas  fallas,  quod  in  irivitate  nostra  et 
■ilaWtm  aemper  et  retioeUtur.— Tac.  Hist 
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given  hunsdf  tlia  Arabic  name  of  "  Elymas,"  or  "  The  Wise."  Biil  t];e 
Proconsul  was  not  so  deluded  by  tie  false  prophet '  as  to  be  unable,  or 
nnwiiling,  to  listen  to  the  true,  "  He  sent  for  Barnabas  and  Saul,"  of 
whose  arrival  he  was  informed,  and  whose  free  and  public  declaration  of 
the  "Word  of  God"  attracted  his  inquiring  mind.  Elymas  used  every 
exertion  to  resist  them,  and  to  hinder  the  Proconsul's  r.iind  from  falling 
ander  the  inflnence  of  their  divine  doctrine.  Truth  ana  falsehood  were 
brought  into  visible  conflict  with  each  other.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
graphic  character  of  the  narrative, — the  description  of  Paul  "  setting  his 
eyes,"'  oa  the  sorcerer,— ."the  mist  and  darkness"  which  fell  on  Earjesus, 

— the  "gropiag  about  for  some  one  to  lead  him,"' — that  the  opposing 
wftader-worfcers  stood  face  to  face  in  the  presence  of  the  Proconsul, — ae 
Moses  and  Aaron  withstood  the  magicians  at  the  Egyptian  court, — Ser- 
gius  Paulus  being  in  this  respect  different  from  Pharaoh,  that  he  did  not 
"harden  his  heart." 

The  miracles  of  the  Kew  Testament  are  generally  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  Old,  by  being  for  the  moat  part  works  of  mercy  and  restora- 
tion, not  of  punishment  and  destruction.  Two  only  of  our  Lord's  miracles 
were  inflictions  of  severity,  and  these  were  attended  with  no  harm  to  the 
bodies  of  men.  The  same  law  of  mercy  pervades  most  of  those  internp- 
tions  of  the  coui-se  of  nature,  which  He  gave  His  servants,  the  Apostles, 
power  to  effect.  One  miracle  of  wrath  is  mentioned  as  worked  in  His 
name  by  each  of  the  great  Apostles,  Peter  and  Pan! ;  and  we  can  see  suf- 
ficient reasons  why  liars  and  hypocrites,  like  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and 
powerful  impostors,  like  Elymas  Barjesus,  should  be  pnblicly  punished  in 
the  face  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  worlds,  and  made  the  examples  and 
warnings  of  every  subsequent  age  of  the  Chnrch,'     A  different  passage  in 


1  For  ilie  good  and  bad  senses  in  wliloh  tJie  word  M070C  was  used, 
Trenoli's  recent  Iwot  on  the  Second  Clinpfer  of  St  Matthew.    It  ia  wortb  observiug, 
that  Simon  Magus  was  a  Cyprian,  if  he  is  the  person  menUoaed  by  Joaephus.    A.  xx.  S,  2. 

'  'Arew'fc'i'i  "to  loot  intently."  Aotsxiit.  10.  The  same  word  which  ia  ua.'d  in 
Toiii.  1,  Our  first  impreaaion  is,  that  there  waa  somelhing  sesrohing  and  conunuuding 
ia  St.  Paul's  eye.  But  if  the  opinion  is  correct,  thnt  he  suffered  from  an  afiection  of 
the  eyes,  this  word  may  eiprees  a  peculiarity  connected  with  Wa  defective  vision. 
See  the  Bishop  of  Wiuchester'H  note  (Ministerial  Character  of  Christ,  p.  fi56),  who 
compares  the  lsx  in  Numb,  sxxiii.  63,  Joah.  isiiL  13,  and  applies  this  view  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  difficulty  m  Acta  ixiiL  1-5.  And  it  h  remarkahle  that,  in  both  the 
traditional  accounts  of  Paul's  personal  appearance  which  we  possGSE,  he  is  aud  to  have 
had  contracted  eye-browa.  Malalas  (x.  p.  257,  Ed.  Bonn.)  calls  him  oivo^/ret;  and 
Nioephorus  (H.  E.  ii.  37)  says  kStu  rflf  Sfpi^  elxe  vevaoaai.  Many  have  thought  that 
"  the  thorn  in  bis  flesh,"  2  Cor.  xil.  7,  was  an  affection  of  the  eyes.  Hence,  perhaps, 
ftie  statement  !n  Gal.  It.  Wr-16,  and  flie  n^JjKo  ypdp/ittTn,  Gal.  vi.  11.  (See  ovir  Pre- 
Eiee,  p.sviinote,) 

3  It  may  be  added  that  these  phrases  seem  to  imply  that  the  person  from  whence 
they  came  was  an  eye-witness.    Some  have  inferred  that  Luke  himself  was  present. 

^  Tt  is  not  necessary  to  infer  from  these  passages,  or  from  I  Cor.  v.  3-5.    1  Tim.  i 
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the  life  of  St,  Peter  presents  a  parallel  which  is  closer  in  Eome  respects  with 
this  interview  of  St.  Pan!  with  the  sorcerer  in  Cyprus.  As  Simoii  Ma^s, 
— who  had  "  long  time  bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria  with  hfe  sorce- 
ries,"— ^waa  denounced  by  St.  Peter  "  as  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  aad 
bond  of  iniquity,"  and  solemnly  told  that  "  his  heart  was  not  right  in 
the  sight  of  God  ;"  ' — so  St.  Paul,  c^onscions  of  his  apostolic  power,  and 
under  the  iiapnlse  of  immediate  inspiration,  rebuked  Barjesus,  as  a  child 
of  that  Devil  who  is  the  father  of  lies,"  as  a  worker  of  deceit  and  mischief,' 
and  as  one  who  sought  to  pervert  and  distort  that  which  God  saw  and 
apprOTCd  as  right.''  He  proceeded  to  denounce  an  instantaneous  judg- 
ment;  and,  according  to  his  prophetic  word,  the  "hand  of  the  Lord" 
strack  the  sorcerer  as  it  had  once  struck  the  Apostle  himself  on  the  way 
to  Damascos ; — the  sight  of  Elymas  began  to  wayer,'  and  presently  a 
darkness  settled  on  it  so  thick,  that  he  ceased  to  behold  the  sun's  Ught, 
This  blinding  of  the  false  prophet  opened  the  eyes  of  Sergius  Paulus." 
That  which  had  been  intended  as  an  opposition  to  the  Gospel,  pros-ed  the 
means  of  its  extension.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  degree  of  this  extension 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  when  the  Proconsul 
was  converted,  his  influence  would  make  Christianity  reputable  ;  and  that 
from  this  moment  the  Gfentiles  of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  had  the 
news  of  salvation  brought  home  to  them. 

And  now,  from  this  point  of  the  Apostolical  History,  Pattl  appears  as 
the  great  flgare  in  eyery  picture.  Barnabas,  henceforward,  is  always  in 
the  haekground.  The  great  Apostle  now  eutera  on  hk  work  as  the 
preacher  to  the  Gentiles  ;  and  simultaneously  with  his  active  occupation 
of  the  field  in  which  he  waa  called  to  labour,  his  name  is  suddenly  changed. 
A?  "  Abram"  was  changed  into  "  Abraham,"  when  God  promised  that 
he  should  be  the  "father  of  many  nations  ;"  as  "Simon"  was  changciT 
into  "  Peter,"  when  it  was  said,  "  On  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church  ;"— 
BO  "  Sanl"  is  changed  into  "  Paul,"  at  the  moment  of  his  first  great  tIo- 
tory  among  the  Heathen,      ""^at  "the  plains  of  Mamro  by  Hebron" 

20,  lliat  Peter  and  Paul  had  power  to  inflict  tliese  judgmeuta  &i  their  will.  Tliough, 
even  if  they  had  this  power,  tliey  had  also  the  spirit  of  love  ami  superaataral  knowl- 
edge to  guide  Uiem  in  the  use  of  it. 

'  Acts  viiL  21-23.  =  Jolm  viiL  4i. 

3  'PaSiovpyia  (siii.  10),  espresBes  the  oleTemess  of  a  succeeaful  imposture. 

<  Noace  cMriaf,  jdii.  10,  and  eiiOela,  TiiL  21. 

'  'A;i;Mf  kq!  cr/coTDf,  xiii  11.  This  may  be  used,  in  Lute's  medical  manner,  to  ea- 
pi'esa  the  stages  of  the  blindness.  Compare  lorn  "cl  irtpifirarei  in  the  account  of  the 
recovery,  iii.  8. 

'  "  DuToh  das  Erhlinden  des  Magiers  dera  Proconsul  dio  Augen  geiiffnet  werden," 
These  are  the  worda  of  Schrader,  who  yet  esereiees  his  utmost  ingenuity  to  expliua 
ftway  every thmg  supernatural  in  Uie  occurrence.  See  Schrailer'sPaulaa,ii.  p.  170-176, 
Bfliir's  notion  of  course  is,  that  the  whole  story  was  invented  or  embellished,  Baur's 
PiuluB,  Pt.  I.  oh.  iv. 
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were  to  the  patriarcli,— wliat  "  Caasarea  Philippi,"  '  by  the  I'ouiitaius  of 
the  Jordan,  was  to  the  fishenoan  of  Galilee,— that  was  the  city  of  Paphos, 
on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  to  the  tent-maker  of  Tarsus.  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  the  name  was  now  really  given  him  for  the  first  time, — that  he 
adopted  it  himself  as  significant  of  his  own  feelings, — or  that  Sergiua 
Panlne  conferred  it  on  him  in  grateful  commemoration  of  the  benefits  he 
had  received, — or  that  "  Paul,"  having  been  a  Gentile  form  of  the  Apos- 
tle's name  in  early  life  conjointly  with  the  Hebrew  ''  Saul,"  was  now  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  to  indicate  that  he  had  receded  from  his 
position  as  a  Jewish  CiriBtian,  to  beeomG  the  friend  irnd  teacher  of  the 
Gentiles  ?  All  these  opioiona  liavo  found  their  euppoiters  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,'  The  question  has  been  alluded  to  before  in  this  work 
(p.  46).  It  will  be  well  to  devote  some  further  space  to  it  now,  once 
for  all. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  words  in  Acts  xiti.  9 — "  Saul,  who  is 
also  Paul" — are  the  line  of  separation  between  two  veiy  distinct  portions 
of  St.  Luke's  biography  of  the  Apostle,  in  the  former  of  which  he  is  uni- 
formly called  "  Saul,"  while  in  the  latter  he  receives,  with  equal  consis- 
tency, the  name  of  "  Paul."  It  mnst  also  be  observed  that  the  Apostle 
always  speaks  of  himself  under  tiie  latter  designation  in  every  one  of  his 
Epistles,  without  any  exception ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  Apostle  St. 
Peter,  in  the  only  passage  where  he  has  occasion  to  allude  to  him,=  speaks 
of  him  as  "  our  beloved  brother  Paul."  We  are,  however,  inclined  to 
adopt  the  opinion  that  the  CiUeian  Apostle  had  this  IJoman  name,  as 
well  as  his  other  Hebrew  name,  in  his  earlier  days,  and  even  before  he 
was  a  Christian.  This  adoption  of  a  Gentile  name  is  so  far  from  being 
ahen  to  the  spirit  of  a  Jewish  family,  that  a  similar  practice  may  be 
traced  through  all  the  periods  of  Hebrew  History.'  Beginnii^  with  the 
Persian  epoch  (b.  c,  550-350)  we  find  such  names  as  "Nehemiah," 
"  Schammai,"  "  Belteshazzar,"  which  betray  an  oriental  origin,*  and  show 
that  Jewish  appellatives  followed  the  growth  of  the  living  language.  In 
the  Greek  period  we  encounter  the  names  of  "Phihp,"*  and  his  son 
"Alexander,"'  and  of  Alexaadei^'s  successors,  "  Antioehus,"  "  Lysima- 

1  SeeGen.xiii.18.    xviLS.    Mal.xvi.ia-18,aiiaMr.St9,nley'BSermoa  on  St  Pelor. 

'  Olshansen,  among  the  moderns,  follows  Uie  opinion  of  Jerome. 

i  2  Pet.  liL  15. 

*  Tiie  following  remarka  are  taken  from  Zuiiz,  "  Nanien  dcr  Judon,"  Leipsig,  1837, 
— a  work  wliicli  arose  out  of  political  circumstances  in  Germany. 

'  See  what  Zanz  aays  of  tlie  terminations  Ja,  ai,  and  tlie  article  Eo,  as  in  Fcd^ia. 
Sakkai,  Hakatan,  ilakoz,  &e. 

«  Mat.  X.  3.    Acts  vL  5.    xsi.  8.    Josepli.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  22. 

'  Acts  sis.  33,  34,  See  3  Tim.  iv.  14,  Alexander  was  a  common  name  among  the 
Aemonicans.  It  is  said  that  when  the  great  conqueror  passed  through  Judssa,  a  promise 
iras  made  to  bim  that  all  tUe  Jewish  children  horn  that  year  should  be  called  "Alex- 
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riins,"  "  Ptolemy,"  "  Antjpater  ;" '  tbe  uamts  of  Greek  philosophers,  such 
aa  "Zeno"  and  "Epicurus;"'  even  Greek  mjthoiogical  names,  as 
"  Jason  "  and  "  Menelaus." '  Some  of  these  words  will  haye  been  recog- 
nised as  occurring  in  the  New  Testament  itself.  When  we  mention  So- 
man names  adopted  by  the  Jews,  the  coincidence  ia  still  more  striking. 
"Crispus,"^  "Justus,"'  "Kiger,"*  are  found  in  Joseplraa '  as  well  as  in 
the  Acts.  "  Brasilia"  and  "Priscilla"  might  have  been  Eoman  matrons. 
l^e  "Aquila"  of  St,  Paul  is  the  counterpart  of  the  "  Apella"  of  Horace." 
Nor  need  we  end  our  survey  of  Jewish  names  with  the  early  Roman 
emfnre  ;  for,  pn^ng  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  see  Jews,  in  the 
earher  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  calling  themselves  "  Basil,"  "  Leo," 
"  Theodosius,"  "Sophia  ;"  and,  in  the  latter  part,  "Albert,"  "Benedict," 
"  Crispin,"  "  Denys."  *  We  might  pursue  onr  inquiry  into  the  nations  of 
modem  Eu.-ope  ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  as  the  Jews 
have  successively  learnt  to  speak  Chaldee,  Greek,  Latin,  or  German,  so 
they  have  adopted  into  their  families  the  appellations  of  tliose  Gentile 
families  among  whom  they  have  lived.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  the 
Separated  Nation  should  bear,  in  the  very  names  recorded  in  its  anuals, 
the  trace  of  every  nation  with  whom  it  has  come  in  contact  and  never 
united. 

It  is  important  to  our  present  purpose  to  remark  that  double  names 
often  occur  in  combination,  the  one  national,  the  other  foreign.  The 
earhest  instances  are  "  Belt^hazzar-Daniel,"  and  "  Esther-Hadasa." " 
Frequently  there  was  no  resemblance  or  natural  connection  between  the 
two  words,  as  in  "  Herod- Agrippa,"  "  Salome- Alexandra,"  "  Ju^Aristo- 
fonlns,"  "  Simon-Peter."  Sometimes  the  meaning  was  reproduced,  as  in 
"  Malich-Eleodemus."  At  other  times  an  alliterating  resemblance. of 
sound"  seems  to  have  dictated  the  choice,  as  in  "Jose-Jason,"  "Hilld- 
Julus,"  "  SaiU-FaulviS," — "  Saul,  who  is  also  Paid." 

'  1  Mao.  lii.  16.    ivi.  IL    a  Mao.  iv.  29.    Josepli.  Ant.  xiv.  10. 

'  Znna  adduces  these  names  from  the  Misolina  and  the  Berenice  Inscription. 

'  Jason,  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  6,  perhaps  Acta  svii.  5-9.  ilom.  xvL  21.  Menclaus, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xil.  G,  1.    See  2  Mac.  iv.  5. 

<ActB3viiL8.  »Act8L2S.  «Act3xiii.  1. 

'  Joseph  Vit. G8, 65.    B.J.iy.6,1.    Compare  1  Cor. !.U.    AcisxvliLT.    Col.iv.ll. 

8  Hor.  I.  Sat.  T.  100.  Prisoillaappearaimdcrthe  albrevlafed  form  "Frisca,"  2Tini. 
Iv.  19. 

»  See  further  debuls  in  Zuuz. 

in  Aayij/l  ov  tS  fniopa  EitSK3j/flj;  BaXTQUop.  Dan.  x.  1.  IiSX.  See  the  Heljcuw  it 
Esther  it  7,  -inCK  St'^n  l^D^l^■  So  Zerubbaboi  was  calM  Shcshbazzar.  CompMe 
Ezra  T.  16  with  Zech.  iv.  9.  The  Oriental  practice  of  adopting  names  which  were  fog- 
nleoant  mast  uot  Ije  left  out  of  view.  See  ParMmrst,  wid  his  quotation  frota  Ihe 
Targum  on  D^n■ 

"  Perhaps  the  heat  note  among  the  commentators  is  that  of  Grotius.  "  Saulvs  qw 
et  Faiilus ;  id.  eat,  qni,  ex  quo  cum  Eomania  oonversiri  cosplt,  hoo  nomine  a  suo  nou 
staludenle,  c^pit  a  Romania  oppcilarL    Sio  qui  JcEus  Juclieia,  Gnecis  Janon  ■  Ilillel, 
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'i'lius  it  seems  to  ns  that  satisfactory  reasons  can  be  adduced  for  the 
double  name  borne  by  the  Apostle,— without  having  recourse  to  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Jerome,  who  sa^eats  that,  as  Scipio  was  called  Africanna 
from  the  conquest  of  Afi'ica,  and  Metellus  Creticas  from  the  conquest  of 
Crete,  so  Saul  carried  away  his  new  name  as  a  trophy  of  hia  Tictory  over 
the  heathenism  of  the  Proconsul  Pauius ' — or  to  that  notion,  which  Au- 
gustine applies  ivith  much  rhetorical  effect  in  various  parts  of  his  writ, 
ings,"  where  he  alludes  to  the  lit*a:al  m-eaning  of  the  word  "Fauhts,"  and 
Pollui :  Onias,  Menelaus :  Jak!n,  AUimus.  Apud  Romanes  Silns,  S^^anus,  ut  uota- 
Tit HIeron jmuB :  Pudacs,  Pansa,  nt  Suetonius  in  Crassitlo;  DIocles,  Diodetianvs ; 
BigUnllza,  soror  Justinisjii,  Romane  Vi^aatia."  Bee  Joseph.  Aut  slL  5,  I,  Com- 
pare JeauB  JostaB,  Col.  iv.  II. 

'  DiKgentec  atfende,  quod  lilc  primcta  Pauli  nomen  inceperit.  Ut  euim  Scipio,  sub- 
jeota  Africa,  Afrioam  sibl  nometi  Bseumpat,  et  Metellus,  CceKi  iaEiila  suLjugata,  inBigne 
Ctetioi  sure  familiie  teportavit ;  et  imperittoies  none  usque  Romaui  es  auigeoiJa  genti- 
bus  Adla]]enici,  Partliici,  Su'tnatioi,  aunciipautm' :  ita  ni  Saulus  ad  pmxlicationi;m 
gentium  miesua,  a  prime  occleeiaj  epoHo  ProeonBule  Sergio  Paulo  vietoriie  suai  tiophiea 
retulit,  erexitquo  vesillum,  at  Paulas  dioeretur  e  Sauio."  —  Hieroo.  in  Bp.  Philem. 
Augustine,  in  one  passage,  takes  ihs  same  view.  "  Ipae  minimus  ApoatolOTum  tuoruia 
{1  Cor.  sv.  9)  cum  Pauius  Proconsul,  per  ejus  rallltiam  debellata  superbia,  eub  leao 
jugam  CLristi  tui  missus  est,  regis  magni  provinoialiB  effectus  (Acts  siiL  7, 12),  ipse 
quoque  ex  priore  Saulo  Pauius  vocari  amavit,  ob  bim  magna;  insiga©  violoriEB," — Coaf. 
viii.  1.  It  is  imptasiljle  not  to  feel  that  this  theory  is  very  inconsistent  with  the  humil- 
itrp  of  St.  PauL  Earonius,  wbo  sees  t&is  olgeotion,  gives  a  conjecture  which  is  more 
probable :  "  Saulo  cognomen  suum,  quol  etiaju  jEmiliorum  femlUio  fuit,  quo  sibi  magis 
areliuEque  eo  vinculo  Apostolum  viuou'ot,  Sei^lus  Paulas  iudidlU"  And  agtuu  below 
"A  Sergio  Paulo,  umicitiiB  gratia,  fanuliio  au£B  cognomine  nobilitatua  est  Apostolus." 

'  "  Vox  ilbi  de  ocelo  prosteavit  perseoutorem,  et  erexlt  prssdicatorem ;  occiait  Saur 
Inm,  et  viviflcavit  Paalum  (Acta  ix).  Saul  enim  persecutor  erat  sancti  viri  (1  Sam. 
six.) ;  inSe  nomen  habebat  iste  quando  perseqaobator  Chrietianos :  postea  de  Saulo 
factos  est  Pauius  (Acls  xiii).  Quid  est  Pauius!  Modious.  Ergo  quaudo  Saulus,  sa- 
perbus,  elatua:  quando  Pauius,  hurailis,  modicus.  Ideo  sic  loqubnur,  Paulo  post 
videbo  \a,  id  est,  post  modicum.  Audi  quia  modious  foetus  est :  Ego  eniia  aunt  mini- 
mus Jpoetolonim  (1  Cor.  xv.  9) ;  et  MiM,  mmmio  omnium  Sanctorum.,  dioit  alio  loco 
(EphcB.  iii.  8).  Sic  exat  inter  ApoEtoloa  tanquam  fimbria  vestlmenti ;  eed  teligit  Ec- 
cleda  gentium  tanquam  Quxmu  patiens,  et  sanata  est.  (Matt.  ix.  20-22.)  Tract  viiL 
ii\  Ep.  Jo.  The  same  trojn  of  thought  is  found,  often  iu  tiie  same  words,  in  the  follow- 
ing places :  Enan'.  in  Pa.  tail  4,  Serm,  cL  on  Lufee  x.  2-B.  Serm.  elxviil  on  £pb. 
vi.  23.  Scrm.  colxsix.  de  Paulo  Apostolo.  In  one  passage  he  jives  point  to  the  con- 
trast by  alluding  to  the  tall  statute  of  tJie  first  king  of  tbe  Jews.  "Saulus  a  Saiile 
nomen  derivat-ur.  Qui  fuerit  Saul,  notis.  Ipsius  electa  est  statura  proceris  [procera]. 
Sic  enim  desorlbit  Scriptura,  quod  supereminens  esaet  omnilraa,  qnondo  electus  est  at 
ungeretni-  in  regem  (1  Sam.  ix.  2).  Non  fuit  aic  Pauius  [Sanlue],  sed  ilietus  Pauius. 
Pauius  enim  pM'vus." — Serai,  olsis,  Iu  Philip.  liL  3-16.  In  these  passages  the  notion 
Biay  be  used  only  rhetorically.  In  another  place  he  gives  it  as  an  opinion.  "  Hon  ob 
aliud,  quantum  mlh!  videtur,  hoc  nomen  elegit,  uM  ut  se  ostenderet  tanquam  mini- 
mum Apostolornm  "—lie  Sp.  et  Lit  xii.  At  one  time  he  finds  in  Stephen,  tlie  ooauter- 
part  of  David :  "  Talis  fuerat  Saul  in  David,  qualis  Sanlns  in  Stephanum."— Serm- 
Mcxv.  In  Sul.  Slept.  Mart.  At  another,  David  prefigures  our  Lord  himself  ■  "  Saiil 
erat  ille  persecutor  David.  IU  David  Chjistna  erat,  in  David  Christus  pi'icSgura^atur : 
tinqnam  David  Saiili  de  C(e1o,  Saide,  Saule,  iptid  me  perseaueris  f "  Serm.  clsxv 
in  1  Tim.  L  15. 
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contrasts  Saul,  the  unbridled  king,  the  proud  self-coufident  persecutor  of 
David,  with  Paul,  the  lowly,  the  peniteut,— who  deliberately  wistcd  to 
indicate,  by  his  very  name,  that  he  was  "  tlie  kast  of  the  Apostles," '  and 
"  fos  than  th  hast  of  all  Saints."*  Tet  we  must  not  neglect  the  coinci- 
dent occurrence  of  these  tvi'O  names  in  this  narrative  of  the  events  which 
happened  in  Cyprns.  We  need  not  hesitate  to  dwell  on  the  assoeiationa 
which  are  connected  witJi  the  name  of  "  Paulus,"  or  on  the  thoughts 
which  are  naturally  called  up,  when  we  notice  the  critical  passage  in  the 
sacred  history,  where  it  is  first  given  to  Sanl  of  Tarsus.  It  is  surely  not 
unworthy  of  notice  that,  as  Peter's  first  Gentile  convert  was  a  member  of 
the  Corndian  Hmse  (p.  116),  so  the  surname  of  the  noblest  family  of  the 
JEmiUam  Hbv^e'  was  the  link  between  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and 
his  convert  at  Paphos.  Ror  can  we  find  a  nobler  Christian  version  of  any 
line  of  a  Heathen  poet,  than  by  comparing  what  Horace  sajs  of  him  who 
fell  at  Cannse, — "  dmimtE  magnm  prodigmm  Pcmlwm," — with  the  words  of 
him  who  said  at  Miletas,  "  I  count  wA  my  lift  dewr  imto  myself,  so  that  I 
might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received 
of  the  Lord  Jesus."  * 

And  though  we  imagine,  as  we  have  said  above,  that  Saal  had  the 
name  of  Pan!  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  and  should  be  inclined  to  con- 
jecture that  the  appellation  came  from  some  connection  of  his  ancestors 
(perhaps  as  manumitted  slaves)  with  some  member  of  the  Roman  family 
of  the  jEmiUan  Panll ; " — yet  we  cannot  believe  it  accidental  that  the 
words,*  which  have  led  to  this  discussion,  occnr  at  this  particular  point  of 
the  inspired  narrative.  The  Heathen  name  rises  to  the  surface  at  the 
moment  when  St.  Paul  visibly  enters  on  his  oifice  as  the  Apostle  of  the 
Heathen.  The  Roman  name  is  stereotyped  at  the  moment  when  he  con- 
verts the  Roman  governor.  And  the  place  where  this  occurs  is  Paphos, 
the  favourite  sanctuary  of  a  shameful  idolatry.  At  the  very  spot  which 
was  notorious  throughout  the  world  for  that  which  the  Gospel  forbids  and 
destroys,— there,  before  he  sailed  for  Perga,  having  achieved  his  victory, 
the  Apostle  erected  his  trophy,'' — as  Moses,  when    Amalek  was  disconi- 

■  1  Cor.  XV.  9.  '  Eph.  ili.  8. 

>  Paalua  was  the  cognoraen  of  a  family  of  the  Gens  jEmilia,  Tlie  stemma  ia  given 
In  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Olasmoal  Biograpliy,  naaer  Paulas  jEmilins.  The  name  must 
of  oom'se  have  been  given  to  the  first  individual  who  bore  it  from  tbe  ama'laeES  of  his 
Btatnre :  it  is  ft  contraction  of  Fanxillus ;  see  DoualtLson's  Varronianus.  It  ehonlil  Xx 
oheerved,  that  hoth  Malalas  and  Nio^phoms  (quoied  ahove)  Bpeak  of  St.  Paul  as  short 
of  stature. 

*  Hor.  L  Oa.  xU.  37.    Acta  xx.  24.    Compare  Phil.  iii.  8. 

5  Compare  the  case  of  Josephua,  alluded  to  abore,  p.  45. 

3  AelB  siiL  9. 

'  See  the  words  of  Jerome  quoted  aljove,  p,  151,  n.  3.     "  Vlctor^n;  sine  irojio'a  cetu- 
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flted,  "  built  an  attar,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Jeliovali-Kissi, — tlie  Lord 
Diy  Banner,"  ' 

KAATAiiil  KAISAPI   SEBASTiil 

rEPMANIKSil  APXIEPEI  MEPISTnl 

AHMAPXIXIIS    EEOTSIAS    ATTOKPATOPI 

HATPI  nATPIAOS    KOYPIESiN  H   nOAIS 

Ano  TiiN  nPOK;EK[P]IMENQ[N  T]nO  iOTAIOT 

KOPAOT   ANBTnATOT   A0TKI02   ANNIOE    EAS[S02    AN9]T 

HATOS    KAeiEPBSEN-    11?, 

>  Exod.  xrii.  15. 

'  Boeckh.  Corpna  loacnptioniim  (No.  2632).  Thia  inscription  lias  been  selected 
beoaoBe  of  its  allusion  to  the  Emperor  Claudius.  The  year  ia  52  x.  u.  c.  80a.  Of  the 
two  proconsuls  here  mentioned,  Jnlius  Cordua  and  L.  Annius  Bassna,  the  former  ia 
menaoned  in  another  inscription  (No.  2631,  found  at  Citium).  See  the  iDscriptioos 
and  other  evidence  collected  by  Eojcel  in  Me  work  on  CypriK.  Kypros.  Berlio,  1843, 
I.  pp.  459-463. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

"  Pauma  pricco  Dei,  qui  feva  geatimn 
Primua  corda  sacro  perdomuit  Btilo, 
Christam  per  popalos  rltibus  aaparjs 
Immanes  plaoido  dopmte  semmat" 

Pbudentids,  Com  Symm.  Frtet 

OUi  AND   KEW  FAFHOS. — DEFAKTUBE   FEOil   CYPRUS. — COAST  OF  PAMPHrLIA. — 
FERGIA. — mark's  RETURN  TO  JEEU3ALEM.— MOUNTAIN-SCENERY  OF  PISIDIA, — 

srruAitoN    OP    antioch.— the    synagogue. — address  to   the   jews. — 

PREACHING  TO  THE   GENTILES.— PERSECUTION   BY  THE  JEW3. HISTORY  AND 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ICONIDM, — LYCAONIA. — DEBBE  AND  LTSTRA.— JIBALINO  OP 
THE  CRIPPLE. — IDOLATROUS  WORSHIP  OFFERED  TO  PflUL  AND  BARNABAS,— 
ADDRK8S  TO  THE  GENTILES.— ST.  PAUL  STONED. — TIIIOTHEUS. — THE  APOa 
TLES    RETRACE    THEIR    JOURNEY. PERGA    AND    ATTALEIA. RETURN  TO  SYRIA. 

The  banner  of  the  Gtspel  was  now  i^splayed  on  the  coasts  of  tlie  heathen 
The  glad  tidings  had  "  passed  over  to  the  isles  of  Chittim," '  and  had  founiii 
a  willing  audience  la  that  islanci,  which,  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Jewish 
Prophets,  is  the  representative  of  the  trade  and  civilisation  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Cyprna  was  the  early  meeting-plaee  of  the  Oriewtal  and 
Greek  forms  of  social  life.  Originally  colonised  from  Piicenicin,  it  was 
anccesMYcly  subject  to  Egypt,  to  Assyria,  and  to 
Persia ;  the  settlements  of  the  Greeks  on  its 
shores  had  begun  in  a  remote  period,  and  their 
influence  gradually  adTaneed,  till  the  older  links 
of  connection  were  entirely  broken  by  Alexan- 
der and  his  successors.  But  not  only  in  politi- 
cal and  social  relations,  by  the  progress  of  con- 
quest and  commerce,  was  Cyprus  the  meeting- 
place  of  Greece  and  the  East.  Here  also  their 
forms  of  idolatrous  worship  met  and  became 

'  The  genera!  noUoa  intended  by  the  phrases  "iales"  and  "coaata"  of  "  ChitUra,"' 
Boeoia  to  have  teen  "  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  MediteiTacean  to  tlio  west  and  north- 
west of  Judfea."  Numk  xxiv.  24.  Jer.  ii.  10.  Ezeb.  sxviL  6,  See  Geu.  x  i,  5.  Isai. 
xsili.  1.  Dim.  xi.  80.  But  primarily  &e  name  is  believed  to  have  been  connected 
witJi  Citjmn  (Bee  n^ie  2,  pi  154),  wMch  was  a  Phfemeian  colony.  Sec  Geaenius,  undor 
aTO'  Epiphaninc  (himself  a  Cyprian  bishop)  saja,  Kiti™  i  Kvvrpf'm  viiij'ir  'ca'lcir.'u' 
iCiiioi  ydp  Kiirpwi.     Hffir.  sxx.  25. 

From  ttie  Biitisii  Museam :  Eee  teiow,  p.  156,  n,  7, 
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blended  tugethcr,  Faphoa  was,  indeed,  a  Eanctuary  of  Uveek  religion  :  on 
this  shore  the  fabled  goddess  first  landed,  when  she  rose  from  the  sea :'  this 
was  the  scene  of  a  worship  celebrated  in  the  classical  poets,  from  the  age  of 
Homer,*  down  to  the  time  when  Titus,  the  son  of  Vespasian,  Yiaited  the  spot 
with  the  spirit  of  a  heathen  pilgrim,  on  his  way  to  snbjugate  Judsea.'  But 
the  polluted  worship  was  originally  itttroduced  from  Assyria  or  Phcenicia  ; ' 
the  Oriental  form  under  whicli  the  goddess  was  worshipped,  is  representeti 
on  Greek  coins  : '  the  Temple  bore  a  curioira  resemblance  to  those  of  As- 
tarte  at  Carthage  or  Tyre  :  °  and  Tacitus  pauses  to  describe  the  singular- 
ity of  the  ftltar  and  the  ceremonies,  before  lie  proceeds  to  narrate  the  cam- 
pa^  of  Titus.'  And  here  it  was  that  we  have  seen  Christianity  firmly 
established  by  St.  Paul, — in  the  very  spot  where  the  supei-stition  of  Syria 
had  perverted  man's  natural  veneration  and  love  of  mystery,  and  where 
the  beautiful  creadons  of  Greek  thought  had  administered  to  what  Atha- 
hasius,  when  speaking  of  Paphos,  weD  describes  as  the  "  deification  of  lust." " 
The  Paphos  of  the  poets,  or  Old  Paphos,  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
was  situated  on  an  eminence  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  from  the 
sea.  New  Faphos  was  on  the  seaTshore,  about  ten  miles  to  the  north." 
But  the  old  town  still  remained  as  the  sanctuary  which  was  visited  by 

1  Deam  ipsaru  conecptem  mari  hue  appalsnm,    Tac,  Hist,  ii,  3.    See  P.  Mela,  ii.  7, 

'  O&yea.  viil  362.  See  Enrip.  Bacch.  400.  Virg,  Ma.  I  415.  Hot.  Od,  l  xxs 
Lncan.  Pilars.  Tiii.  4S6. 

3  Tac.  HiEt.  IL  2-4.  Compare  Snet  Tit  5,  Tacitus  speaka  of  magmuwiiit  offeriiigs 
presented  by  lungs  nnd  otliers  fo  tlie  temple  at  Old  Paplioe. 

J  Paosanias  traces  the  steps  of  tlie  woralilp  fi'om  Assyria  to  Paplios  and  Pbccnicia, 
and  ultimately  to  Cythora,  Attic,  xiv.  6.  Tacitus  connects  Cilicia  with  some  of  tha 
religious  oteervEineee. 

6  See  belBW,  n.  7.  «  Sec  Miiller'a  ArcMologie,  -J  239  (p.  298). 

'  Sangniaem  arse  obfundere  vetitma :  precibus  et  igne  puro  allarla  adolentnr,  neo 
uUls  inibribus,  quanquam  in  aperto,  madescuut.  Simulacrum  Dem  non  efBgie  liumana, 
eontinnus  orbia  Intiore  i  nitio  tennem  in  ambitnm  melte  modo  exsurgeos;  et  ratio  in 
obscuro.  Tao.  H.  ii.  3.  See  Meix.  Tyr.  Ilofiotf  J  /i&v  'Afpadhri  tUc  rijulg  Ixei  •  rb 
S&  u/cj^a  oiiK  Sv  dicdaai;  u^,)  t^j  ^  irvpa/iiii  XtuKg,  ^  M  C^  iyvoslTai..  Diss.  Vai.  8. 
Also  Clem.  Alex.  Cob,  ad  Gentea.  m.  iv. 

8  He  is  alluding  to  the  worship  of  Tenus  at  Papiios,  and  says :  ■n^i'  kmSv/tim  'dco- 
jroMJoniTEf  Trpoanvpovaiv.  Athan.  ConL  Griecos,  p.  ,10,  cd,  CoL  IfiSG.  Compare 
Amob,  7. 19. 

»  Or  rather  the  north-west.  See  the  Chart,  whicb  is  due  to  the  kindness  of  Capiair 
Graves.  R.  N.  The  words  of  Steabo  are :  EM'  i^  Hafof  ....  ^i/f&o  ^jjouao 
ii^X"  ^^  ^^y  araSiov^  tfjJAOiro  T^t  Ila^amd^ov  ■  Kid  navjiyvpi^ovm  Jtii  T7?f  6dov 
Tuunjr  iot'  Srof  hd  t^  UaKalirai^ov,  HvSpe^  ip.im  ywaiS^v  in.  rSni  okT^uf  iroHEtw 
mviavTi^.  siT.  6.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  some  ffiS.  notes  by  Captam 
Graves:  ■■Kouklia  (0!d  Paphoa)  is  three  hours'  ride  from  Ktema  (near  New  Paphos) 
along  a  bridle-patb,  with  corn-fields  on  either  ade.  The  ruins  are  extensive  paction 
larly  ft  Cyclopean  wall  ,  .  .  with  inseriplaons  of  an  early  date.  There  are  ol  o  very 
erfensive  catacombs."  The  Peut  Table  mokes  the  distance  eleven  miles.  Fotblger 
(Alte  Geoeraphie,  ill.  10i9)  says  inooiTecily,  that  Old  PapIios  wa,T  according  to  Str^bn 
idxty  stadia  "  weiter  Imdoinwarts  "  fron;  New  Papboa. 
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heatlicti  pilgrims ;  profligate  processions,  at  stated  seasons,  crowded  the 
road  between  tlie  two  towns,  as  they  crowded  tlie  road  betweea  Antiocli 
and  Daphne  (p.  125) ;  and  small  models  of  the  mjsterioiK  image'  were 
soaght  as  eageriy  by  strangers  as  the  little  "silver  shrines"  of  Diana  at 
Ephesns."  Doubtless  the  position  of  the  old  town  was  an  illustration  of 
the  early  custom,  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  of  bnilding  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  shore,  at  a  time  when  the  sea  was  infested  by  pirates  ;  and  the 
new  town  had  been  estabhshed  in  a  place  couTenient  for  commerce,  when 
navigation  had  become  more  secure.  It  was  situated  on  the  verge  of  a 
plain,  smaller  tiiaa  that  of  Salamis,  and  watered  bj  a  Ecantier  stream 
than  the  PeJiisns  (see  p,  1S9).  Not  long  before  the  visit  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  it  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquahe.  Augustus  had  rebuilt 
it,  anil  from  him  it  had  received  the  name  of  Angusta,  or  Scbaste*  But 
the  old  name  still  retained  its  place  in  popular  usage,  and  has  descended  to 
modem  times.  The  "Paphos"  of  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  St.  Luke,'  be- 
came the  "  Papho"  of  the  Venetians  and  the  "Baffa"  of  the  Turks.  A 
second  series  of  Zatin '  architecture  has  crambled  into  diseay.  Miaed  up 
with  the  ruins  of  palaces  and  churches  are  the  poor  dwellings  of  the  Greek 
and  Mahomedan  inhabitants,  partly  on  the  beach,  bat  chiefly  on  a  low 
ridge  of  sandstone  rock,  about  two  miles"  from  the  ancient  port,  for  the 

'  See  the  story  in  AtheofeKS,  s.v,  18.  'O  'HpiuTparoi,  i/moplif  xp^'/i^o^  koJ  xupav 
no%2.^v  ^spiTiXsuv,  Ttpotrax'^  TTore  tial  Ila^  T^f  KuTrpm;,  aya'Afidnov  *K.^po6irji^ 
^midojuolov,  ipxalov  Tj  T^x^ii  iivriauiievo^,  pel  ^epav  tJf  '^uVKpariv.  K.  r.  X  The 
narrative  goes  on  to  aay  tliat  the  merchmit  was  saved  by  the  mirMulona  image  from 
BhipwTeck. 

'  Acta  six.  24. 

3  We  learn  Hiis  from  Dio  Cassius.  Ilo^ioif  aeinp^  irou^oooi  doj  xf^/iara  kxafu^aaTo, 
Koi  T^  'KoXio  MyooBTav  aaXeiv,  Karil  Soy/ia  iircTpe^s,  liv.  23.  See  also  Senec.  Bp.  81. 
N.  Q.  vi.  26.  The  Greek  form  Schaate,  instead  of  Auguata,  occurs  in  an  inaoripUon 
found  oa  the  spot,  which  is  fmHier  interesting  bs  coataiuing  the  name  of  anoQier 
Paulvs.  MapKif  ^i^Vwow  •Svyarpi,  dvcijiif  Kruuopoc  ■Bcav  SeBnrrroU,  ywaiKi  TIav?j)v 
<S>a6ioii  Ha^i/iov,  IsSam^c  Ud^  h  poi>3.f)  koJ  5  A^iioq.  Boeelih.  No.  2629.  So  AntJoch 
in  Piffldia  w^  called  C^sarea.    See  below,  p.  170. 

*  Strab.  3QV.  C.    PtoL  V.  li,  1. 

*  The  following  passage  from  a  teavellar  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  is  a 
-;nrious  instance  of  the  changes  of  meaoiDg  which  the  same  words  maj  undergo. 
•'  Paphos  minis  plena  videtur,  templis  tamen  Itequena,  inter  qns  Lalina  sunt  pca^tan- 
Hora,  in  Quibus  ritu  Ramano  divina  peragantnr.  et  Gallorum  legibna  vivitnr."  Itia. 
HioroB.  Bart^.  de  Salignaoo,  1687. 

"  This  is  the  distance  between  the  Ktema  and  the  Marina  given  by  Captiun  Graves. 
In  Pnrdj's  Siuling  Direotioas  (p,  251),  it  is  stated  to  be  oaly  half  a  mile.  Captain 
Graves  says ;  "  In  the  vicinity  are  nnmerons  ruins  and  anoient  remains ;  but  when  so 
many  t^wns  have  esisted,  and  eo  maay  have  severally  been  destroyed,  all  must  be  left 
to  conjecture.  A  number  of  oolnnms  broken  said  mnoli  mutilated  are  lying  about,  and 
some  substantial  ruid  well-built  vaults,  or  rather  sabterraneous  commonioationa,  under 
a  hill  of  slight  elevation,  are  pointed  out  by  Hie  guides  as  the  remains  of  a  tcmplo  dedi- 
oatfid  to  Venus.  Then  there  ai^e  numeroM  excavations  in  Iho  sandsl^ine  hills,  which 
pvobably  served  at  various  periods  the  double  purpose  of  habil*tioDs  and  tombs.    Scv- 
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marsh,  which  ouee  formed  the  limit  of  tiie  port,  makes  the  shore  anhealthj 
durmg  the  heats  of  summer  by  its  Doxious  exhalations  One  of  the  most 
einguiar  features  of  the  neighbourhood  consists  of  the  cnnou's  c  i^  erns  ex- 
Pivvated  in  the  roelig,  which  have  bten  used  both  for  tombs  and  for  dwell- 
ings. The  port  is  now  almost  blocked  up,  aad  affords  only  slicltcr  for 
boats.  "  The  Venetian  stronghold,  .at  the  extremity  of  the  Western  mole, 
is  now  fast  ernmbling  into  mins.  The  mole  itseil  lo  broken  up  and  every 
year  the  massive  stones  of  which  it  was  constructed  are  rolled  over 
&om  their  original  position  into  the  port." '  The  ajiproar  h"s  to  the  har- 
bour can  never  have  been  veiy  safe.  In  conBeqnence  of  the  leil^t,  of  rocks ' 
which  extends  some  distance  into  the  sea.  At  present,  the  eastern  en- 
trance to  the  anchorage  is  said  to  be  the  safer  of  the  two.  The  weatern, 
aniiei'  ordinary  circmnstances,  wohM  be  more  convenient  for  a  vessel  clear 
ing  out  of  the  port,  and  abont  to  sail  for  the  Gulf  of  Pamphylia. 

We  have  remarked  in  the  last  chapter,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  imag- 
ine the  reasons  wltich  induced  Panl  and  Barnabas,  on  their  departure  from 
Seleuda,  to  visit  first  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  the  motives  which  directed  their  course  to  the  coast  of 
Paniphylia,  when  they  had  passed  through  the  native  island  of  Barnabas, 
from  Salamis  to  Paphos,  It  might  be  one  of  those  cireumstances  which  wo 
caJl  accidents,  and  which,  as  they  never  mflnence  the  actions  of  ordinary  men 
without  the  predetei'mining  direction  of  Divine  Providence,  bo  were  doubt- 
less used  by  the  same  Providence  to  determine  the  course  even  of  Apos- 
tles. As  St.  Paul,  many  years  afterwards,  joined  at  Myra  that  vessel 
in  which  he  was  shipwrecked,'  and  then  was  conveyed  to  Puteoli  in  a 
ship  which  had  accidentally  wintered  at  Malta  * — so  on  this  occasion  there 
might  be  some  small  craft  in  the  harbour  at  Paphos,  bound  for  the  oppo- 
site gnlf  of  Attaleia,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  thinking  of  their 
future  progress.  The  distance  is  not  great,  aud  frequent  communication, 
both  political  and  commercia],  must  have  taken  place  between  the  towns  of 
Pamphyiia  and  those  of  Cyprus,'    It  is  possible  that  St.  Paul,  having 

etal  monasteries  and  ohQrehea  now  in  ruins,  of  a  low  Gothic  architecture,  are  more 
easily  ideatified ;  but  the  crumbling  ftagmeuts  of  the  sandstone  with  which  they  axe 
oonetruct«d,  only  add  to  the  incongruous  heap  around,  that  now  covers  the  palace  of 
the  Paphian  Venus." — MS.  note  by  Captain  Graves,  R.  N. 

1  Captain  Graves.    MS. 

'  "  A  great  Ipilge  of  rocte  lies  in  the  entraace  t^i  Tapho,  extending  nlioul  &  leasue ; 
you  may  siJI  in  either  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  it,  but  the  castera  paseage  is  the 
widest  and  best,"  Purdy,  p.  251.  The  sonndiaga  may  be  seen  in  our  copy  of  Captain 
Graves'  Chart 

=  Acts  STfii.  5, 6.  ^  Acts  xxviii.  11-13. 

*  And  perhaps  Paphos  more  especially,  as  the  eeat  of  government.  At  present 
Kbalaodri  (Gulnar),  to  the  south-east  of  Attaleia  and  Pcrga,  Is  the  port  from  which 
the  Tatara  ftom  Constantinople,  conveying  government  tlespatoheB,  usually  cross  tc 
Cyprus,    See  Purdy,  p.  245,  and  the  reference  to  Irby  and  Mangles. 
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alreadj  preached  the  Gospel  in  CiHcia,'  might  wish  now  to  extend  it 
among  those  districts  which  lay  more  immediately  contiguous,  and  the  pop- 
ulation of  which  was,  in  some  respects,  similar  to  that  of  his  natiye  pro- 
vince." He  might  also  reflect  that  the  natiyes  of  a  comparatiyely  unso- 
phisticated district  might  be  more  likely  to  receive  the  message  of  salva- 
tion, thaa  the  inhabitants  of  those  provinces  which  were  more  completely 
penetrated  with  the  corrupt  civilisation  of  Greece  and  Eome.  Or  iiw 
thoughts  miglit  be  turning  to  those  nnmeror^  famihes  of  Jews,  whom  he 
ffell  knew  to  be  settled  in  the  great  towns  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  such  aa 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  leonium  in  Lycaonia,  with  the  hope  that  Ms  Mas- 
ter's cause  iffould  be  most  snccesafnllj  advanced  among  those  Gentiles,  who 
flocked  there,  as  everywhere,  to  the  worship  of  the  synagogue.  Or, 
finally,  lie  may  Iiave  had  a  direct  revelation  from  oa  high,  and  a  vision, 
like  that  which  had  already,  appeared  to  Mm  in  the  Temple,=  or  like  that 
which  he  afterwards  saw  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,'  may  have 
directed  the  coarse  of  his  voyage.  "Whatever  may  have  been  the  calcula- 
tions of  his  own  wisdom  and  prudence,  or  whatever  supernatural  intima- 
tions may  have  reached  him,  he  sailed,  with  his  companions  Barnabas  and 
John,  in  some  vessel,  of  which  the  size,  the  cargo,  and  the  crew,  are  un- 
known to  us,  past  the  promontories  of  Drepanum  and  Acamas,  and  then 
across  the  waters  of  the  Pamphylian  Sea,  leaving  on  the  right  the  cliffs ' 
which  are  the  western  boundary  of  Cilicia,  to  the  innermost  bend  of  the 
bay  of  Attaleia. 

This  bay  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  and  it  is 
not  without  some  important  relations  with  the  history  of  this  part  of  the 
world.  It  forms  a  deep  indentation  in  the  general  coast^Iine,  and  is  bor- 
dered by  a  plain,  which  retreats  itself  like  a  bay  into  the  mountains. 
From  the  shore  to  the  mountains,  across  the  widest  part  of  the  plain,  the 
distance  is  a  journey  of  eight  or  nine  hours.  Three  principal  rivers  inter- 
sect this  level  space  :  the  Oatarrhactes,  which  falls  over  the  sea-cliffs  near 
Attaleia,  in  the  waterfalls  which  suggested  its  name  ;  and  farther  to  the 
east  the  Cestrns  and  Enrymedon,  which  flow  by  Pei^  and  Aspendus  to  a 
low  and  sandy  shore.  About  the  banks  of  these  rivers,  and  on  the  open 
waters  of  the  bay,  whence  the  eye  ranges  freely  over  the  ragged  mountain 
summits  which  inclose  the  scene,  armies  and  fleets  had  engaged  in  some  of 
those  battles  of  which  the  results  were  still  felt  in  the  day  of  St.  Paul. 
From  the  base  of  that  steep  shore  on  the  west,  where  a  rugged  knot  of 
mountains  is  piled  up  into  snowy  heights  above  the  rocks  of  Phaselis,  tho 

>  See  pp.  lOHOG  and  117. 

*  Sttabo's  expreadou  is,  Oi  Jlu/ifn^.oi,  ua\i  toS  KiXwiov  ijiiXov  |Ufr^;t'"'''s?,  ^ii-  "!■ 

>  Acts  xxii.  17-21.    See  p.  104.  ^  Acts  xvi.  9. 

'  About  C.  Anamoar  (Ancmurium,  tlio  EOutln.TQmost  point  of  A^a  Minor),  aiiA 
Alaja  (the  aceient  Coracesiuin),  there  are  c\iSS  of  500  and  600  feet  high.  See  FtaSj, 
p.  24i.    Compare  our  Map  of  the  N  E.  cSiner  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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united  squadron  of  tlie  Eomans  and  Khodians  sailed  across  ths  bay  in  tha 
year  190  b.c.  ;  and  it  was  in  ronnding  tliat  promontory  near  Side  on  the 
east,  that  they  canght  sight  of  the  fleet  of  Antiochns,  as  they  came  on  by 
the  shore  with  the  dreadful  Hannibal  on  board.'  And  close  to  the  same 
spot  where  the  Latin  power  had  defeated  the  Greek  king  of  Syria,  an- 
other battle  had  heen  fought  at  an  earlier  period,  in  which  the  Greeka 
gave  one  of  their  last  blows  to  the  retreating  force  of  Persia,  and  the 
Athenian  Cimon  gained  a  victoi^  both  by  land  and  sea  ;  thus  winning, 
according  to  the  hoast  of  Plutareh,  in  one  day  the  laurels  of  Plattea  and 
Salamis.'  On  that  occasioa  a  large  i)a¥y  sailed  up  the  river  Enrymedon 
as  far  as  Aspendus.  Kow,  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  •would  make 
this  impossible.^  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  river  Oestrus,  which, 
Strabo  says,was  navigable  in  his  day  for  sixty  stadia,  or  seven  miles,  to 
the  city  of  Perga/  Ptolemy  calls  this  city  an  inland  town  of  Pampliylia  ; 
but  so  he  speaks  of  Tarsns  in  Cilieia.'  And  we  have  seen  that  Tarsus, 
though  truly  called  an  inland  town,  as  being  some  distance  from  the  coast, 
was  nevertheless  a  mercantile  harbour.  Its  relation  with  the  Cyduns  was 
amilar  to  that  of  Perga  with  the  Oestrus  ;  and  the  vessel  which  brought 
Bt.  Paul  to  win  more  glorious  victories  than  those  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man battles  of  the  Enrymedon, — came  up  the  course  of  the  Cestriis  to  her 
moorings  near  the  Temple  of  Diana. 

All  that  Strabo  tells  us  of  this  city  11  that  the  Temple  of  Diana  was 
on  an  eminence  at  some  short  distance,  and  that  an  annual  festival  was 
held  in  honour  of  the  godde^.'    The  chief  assocntions  of  Perga  are  with 


1  The  d!>scnptioa  in  Liry  is  aa  vivid  aa  if  it  proceedei  fi'om  an  cyp-witness :  "  in 
oonfinio  Lyclie  et  Pampliylife  Phasdis  eat ;  prominet  penitua  in  altam,  coospioituniue 
prima  lerramm  Bhodum  a  Cilicia  pBtcntilmB,  et  proonl  navimu  prsebet  prospectum 
....  Piwtquam  Baperavere  Rhodii  promontorimn,  quod  ab  Sida  prominet  in  altiiin, 
astemplo  et  conapecti  ab  Iioatibna  aant,  et  Ipai  eoa  videmnt."  xxsvii.  23.  Compare  lie 
Bagliali  Sailing  Dircciioi:^ 

*  Pint,  Cim.  s  See  Beaufort's  Karamania,  p.  135. 

*  Elfl"  6  K^irrpof  iroro^f,  6v  uva-wTi.einita'Ti,  SToSiovi  l^iioVTa  Hipjij  TToAlf.     xiv.  4. 

s  Perga  is  reckoned  among  the  Ilo/i^/lj'af  /iivoyuoi,  Ptol.  v.  5,  7,  So  TarBitf 
among  tha  KiXixla;  pcaoy.    v.  6, 7. 

*  n?.ijoioi'  iTrt  /lETeupov  Tarov  rfl  rijf  Tlepjata^  'ApTeiiido;  Uptu,  Iv  y  T^av^yvpit 
xaf  frof  in>vre?.arai.    siv.  4.  '  From  the  British  Museum. 
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the  (rreok  ratlifir  than  the  Roman  period  :  and  its  existing  reff^ins  We 
described  as  being  "  purely  Greek,  tliere  being  no  trace  of  any  mtor  in- 
liabitants."  '  Its  prosperity  w^  probably  arrested  by  the  building  of  At- 
taleia'  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  in  a  more  favourable  sitaatlon  on 
the  shore  of  the  bay.  Attaleia  has  never  ceased  to  be  an  important  town 
since  the  day  of  its  foundation  by  Attains  Philadelphus.  Bat  when  the 
traveller  pitches  his  tent  at  Perga,  he  fini3s  only  the  encampments  of 
■Bhepherds,  who  pastnre  their  cattle  amidst  the  rnins.  These  ruins  are 
woUe  and  towers,  eolnnms  and  cornices,  a  theatre  and  a  stadinm,  a  broken 
aqueduct  enenisted  with  the  caJeareons  deposit  of  tie  Pamphylian  Etreams, 

and  tombs  scattered  on  both  eidcB  of  the  site  of  the  town.  Nothing  else 
remains  of  Perga,  but  the  beauty  of  its  natural  situation,  "  between  and 
upon  the  sides  of  two  hills,  with  an  extensive  valley  in  front,  watered  by 
the  river  Oestrus,  and  backed  by  the  mountains  of  the  Taurus." ' 

The  coins  of  Perga  are  a  lively  illustration  of  its  character  aa  a  city  of 
the  Greeks.  "We  have  no  memorial  of  its  condition  as  a  city  of  the  Eo- 
mans ;  nor  does  our  narrative  require  us  to  delay  any  longer  in  describing 
it.  Tlie  Apostles  made  no  long  stay  in  Perga.  This  seems  evident,  not 
only  from  the  words  used  at  this  point  of  tiie  history,'  but  from  the  marked 
manner  in  which  we  ore  told  that  they  did  stay,*  on  their  return  from  the 
interior.  One  event,  however,  is  mentioned  as  occurring  at  Perga,  which, 
though  noticed  incidentally  and  in  a  few  words,  was  attended  with  painful 
feelings  at  the  time,  and  involved  tlie  most  serious  conseqnences.  It  must 
have  occasioned  deep  sorrow  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  possibly  ev«i 
then  some  mutual  estrangement :  and  afterwards  it  became  the  cause  of 
tlieu- qnaiTcl  and  separation,"  Mark  "departed  from  them  from  Pam- 
phylia,  and  went  not  with  them  to  the  work."  He  came  with  them  up 
the  Oestrus  as  far  as  Perga,  but  there  he  forsook  them,  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  some  vessel  which  was  sailing  towards  Palestine,  he  "  retnrned 
to  Jerusalem," '  which  had  been  his  home  in  earlier  years.'  We  are  not 
to  suppose  that  this  implied  an  absolute  rejection  of  Christianity.  A 
soldier  who  has  wavered  in  one  battle  may  Uve  to  obtain  a  glorious  vlc- 

1  Fellows.  See  Note  3.  [In  a  lefler  received  from  E.  Falkener,  Esq.,  Architect,  it 
is  staled  that  though  the  theatre  is  diaptml  after  the  Greek  maauer,  its  architectnrtti 
details  (as  well  as  those  of  the  aladium)  are  all  Roman.] 

'  Acts  siv.  25. 

>  This  description  is  quoted  or  borrowed  ftom  Sir  C.  Fellow's  "  Asia  Minor,  1839," 
pp.  190. -193.  Gen.  Kohler  appears  to  have  seen  these  rnins  in  1800,  on  "a  large  mia 
rapid  stream  "  tietween  Stavros  and  Adalia,  bnt  withoat  idciitiiying  Hiem  with  Perga 
Leake'B  Asia  Minor,  p.  132.    See  Cramer,  il.  iHO. 

*  AicAeun-ep  drrd  i^f  IKpyT/;,  xliL  14.  On  llieir  return  it  is  Buid,  iicX66vTC(  t^ 
ILaidiav,  sir.  at.  Similarly,  a  rapid  joumej  ia  implied  in  iIio&iitiQvref  t^w  A.  xal  A, 
jvii.  1. 

'  Aa^ifoopTEf  iv  TlipjT)  tAv  7,6-fav,  narcStjoav,  a,  r.  A.  liv  25, 

'  Acts  XV.  37-39.  '  Acts  xiiL  13.  "  Acta  siL  12,  23 

VOL.  I. — II 
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tory.  Mark  was  aftDrwards  not  unwilliDg  to  accompaiiy  (he  Apostles  OU 
a  second  miBsionary  journey  ;'  and  actually  did  accompany  BarnaJias 
again  to  Cyprus."  Nor  did  St.  PanI  always  retain  his  unfavonrable  judg- 
ment of  him  (Acta  xv.  38),  but  long  afterwards,  ia  his  Roman  imprison- 
ment, commended  him  to  tlie  Colossians,  as  one  who  was  "a  fellow- 
worker  unto  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  "  a  comfort"  to  himself  ; '  and  iu 
his  latest  letter,  just  before  his  death,  he  speaks  of  him  again  as  one 
"  profitable  to  him  for  the  ministry," '  Yet  if  we  consider  all  the  circum' 
fitances  of  his  life,  we  shall  not  find  it  difScult  to  blame  his  condnct  in 
Pamphylia,  and  to  see  good  reasons  wJiy  Pau!  should  afterwards,  at  Aa- 
tioeh,  distrust  the  steadiness  of  his  character.  The  child  of  a  religious 
mother,  ii'ho  had  sheltered  in  her  house  the  Christian  disciples  in  a  fierce 
persecution,  he  bad  joined  himself  to  Barnabas  and  Saul,  when  they  trav- 
elled from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  on  their  return  from  a  mission  of  charity. 
He  had  been  a  close  spectator  of  the  wonderful  power  of  the  religion  of 
Christ, — he  had  seen  the  strength  of  faith  under  trial  in  his  mother's 
home, — he  had  attended  bis  kinsman  Barnabas  in  his  labours  of  zeal  and 
loTc, — he  bad  seen  the  woi-d  of  Paul  sanctioned  and  fulfiUed  by  miracles, — 
he  had  even  been  the  "minister"  of  Apostles  in  their  successful  enter- 
prize  : '  and  now  he  forsook  them,  when  they  were  abont  to  proceed 
through  greater  diificulties  to  more  glorious  success.  We  are  not  left  in 
doabt  as  to  the  real  character  of  his  departure.  He  was  drawn  from  the 
work  of  Gfod  by  the  attraction  of  an  earthly  Iiome."  As  he  looked  up 
from  Perga  to  the  Gentile  mountains,  his  heart  failed  him,  and  turned 
back  with  desire  towards  Jerusalem.  He  could  not  resolve  to  continue 
peraevering,  "in  jonrneyings  often,  in  perils  of  rivers,  in  perils  of 
robbers." ' 

"  Perils  of  riTcva "  and  "  perils  of  robbers" — these  words  express  the 
very  dangers  which  St.  Panl  would  be  most  likely  to  encounter  on  hja 
jonmey  from  Perga  in  Pamphylia  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia..  The  lawless  and 
manrauding  habits  of  the  population  of  those  mountains  which  separate 
the  table-land  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  pliuns  on  the  south 
coast,  were  notorious  in  all  parts  of  ancient  history.  Strabo  uses  the 
same  strong  language  both  of  the  Isaurians  *  who  separated  Cappadocla 
from  Cilicia,  and  of  their  neighbonrs  the  Pisidians,  whose  native  fortitas- 
es  were  the  baiTier  between  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia.'  We  have  tha 
1  Acta.  SF.  37.  '  Acts  xf.  39.  "  CoL  iv.  10. 

"  Matthew  Henry  pithily  remaiks :  "  Either  ho  dJil  not  like  the  work,  or  he  wanted 
to  go  and  see  his  mother." 
'  2  Cor.  kL  26. 

•  See  p.  20. 

•  Of  Isfiaria  he  sajB,  Tv^aruv  unoacK  KaTomiai.  xii.  6.    Of  the  Pisidians  he  sajH  ihsA 
taSitco  ol  KWiKEf,  X^cTptKui:  {juxtivTai.    lb.  7.    He  adds  that  even  lie  Pamphyliana, 
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same  eJiiracttr  ct  the  kttcr  of  the^ie  rolilxr  tubes  in  Xenophon,  vviio  is 
the  first  tu  mention  them  , '  and  la  Zij&imus,  who  relieves  the  history  of 
the  later  empiie  by  telhng  us  of  the  adventoiea  of  a  robber  chief,  who 
defied  the  E«min>  and  diad  a  desperate  death  m  these  mountains.'  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  when  he  heard  that  Memnon's  fleet  was  in  the  .^gean, 
and  marched  from  Perga  to  rejoin  Parmenio  in  Phrygia,  fonnd  some  of 
the  wotst  difficulties  of  his  whole  campaign  in  penetrating  through  t'us 
district.'  The  scene  of  one  of  the  ronghest  campaigns  connected  with  the 
wars  of  Antiochus  the  Great  was  among  the  hill-forts  near  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Oestrus  and  EuiymeiJon.*  Xo  popalatiou  tlirougli  the  midst 
of  which  St.  Paul  ever  travelled,  abounded  more  in  those  "  perils  of  rob- 
bers," of  which  he  himself  speaks,  than  the  wild  and  lawless  clans  of  the 
Pisidian  Highlanders. 

And  if  on  this  journey  he  was  exposed  to  dangers  from  the  attacks  of 
men,  there  m^ht  be  other  dangers,  not  less  imminent,  arising  from  the 
natural  character  of  the  country  itself.  To  travellers  in  the  East  there  is 
a  reality  in  "  perils  of  rivers,"  which  we  in  England  are  hardly  able  to 
understand.  TJnfarailiar  with  the  sudden  flooding  of  thirsty  water-courses, 
we  seldom  comprehend  the  full  force  of  some  of  the  most  striking  images 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.*  The  rivera  of  Asia  Minor,  iike  all  the 
rivers  in  the  Levant,  are  liable  to  liolent  and  sudden  changes."  Aud  no 
district  in  Asia  Minor  is  more  singularly  chai'acterised  by  its  "  water 
floods  "  than  the  mountainous  tract  of  Pisidia,  where  rivers  burst  out  at 
the  bases  of  huge  cliffs,  or  dash  down  wildly  through  narrow  ravines. 
The  very  notice  of  the  bridges  in  Strabo,  when  he  tells  us  how  the  Oestrus 

"  thougii  living  on  the  sonth  side  of  Tauros,  had  not  quite  given  up  theu'  robber  habits 
and  did  not  always  allow  tiielr  ndghboiirs  to  live  in  peace." 

1  Sen.  Anab.  i.  L  11.    ii.  9.    m,  II.  14. 

'  His  name  was  Lyalus— rd  yhog  ■loaupof,  hiTE8pa/i/i(vos  t^  aov^esi,  ^uTeia.  Zos, 
pp.  59-61,  in  the  Bonn  Ed.  The  scene  la  at  Cremna.  See  the  Map.  Compare  what 
Zoeimns  eays  of  the  robbers  near  Selgc,  265,  Tiie  beaatlfal  story  of  St  John  and  the 
robber  (Eueeb.  Eccl.  Hifit.  iii,  23)  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader.  See  aJso  the 
frequent  mention  of  Isaurian  robbers  in  the  latter  pai't  of  the  life  of  Chrjsoslflm,  pre- 
ssed to  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his  works. 

!  See  the  account  of  Arrlan,  l  27,  28,  and  (specially  the  notices  of  Selge  and  Saga- 
lassus ;  and  compare  the  accouats  of  tJicse  clUes  by  modern  travellers,  P.  Lncas,  Arun- 
del, and  Fellowa. 

<  See  especially  tie  aege  of  Selge  bj  Aebajua  in  Polybina,  v,  72-77.  Compare  the 
account  of  Sagalaseus  in  the  narrative  of  the  Campaign  of  Maullus.  Llv.  xxxvlii.  15, 
ea<t  see  Cramer's  Ada  Minor. 

*  Thus  the  true  meaning  of  2  Cor.  xl.  26  is  lost  in  the  English  translation.  SlmUorly, 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  vi!.  25,  27),  jtotq/ioi  is  translated  "  floods,"  and  the 
Image  coafosed.    See  Ps.  xxxlL  6. 

«  The  crosang  of  the  Halys  by  Croesus  (Herod.  L  75)  is  an  illustiatloa  of  tie  difflonl- 
tloB  presented  by  tbe  larger  rivers  of  A^  Minor.  Vonones,  when  attemptlug  to  escape 
from  Cilicia  (Tac.  Ann.  IL  68),  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  not  Ijelug  able  to  oroai 
•hePjramua. 
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and  Euryniedoti  tumble  down  from  the  heights  and  precipices -of  Selge  to 
the  Pamphyliau  Sea,  is  more  expressive  thaa  aay  elaborate  description.^ 
We  cannot  determine  the  position  of  any  bridges  which  the  Apostle  maj 
have  crossed,  bnt  his  courae  was  never  far  from  the  channels  of  these  two 
rivera  :  aiid  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  his  name  is  still  traditionally 
connected  with  oue  of  them,  as  we  learn  from  the  information  recently 
given  to  an  English  traveller  by  the  Archbishop  of  Pisidia.' 

Such  considerations  respecting  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  country 
now  traversed  by  St,  Panl,  naturally  lead  us  into  vai-ions  trains  of  thought 
concerning  the  scenery,  the  climate,  and  the  seasons.^  And  there  are  cer- 
tain probabilities  in  relation  to  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  Apostle  may 
be  supposed  to  have  jonrneyed  this  way,  which  may  well  excuse  some  re- 
marks on  tliese  subjects.  And  this  ia  all  the  more  allowable,  because  we 
are  absolutely  without  any  data  for  determining  the  year  in  which  this 
first  missionaTy  expedition  was  undertaken.  All  that  we  can  assert  with 
confidence  is  that  it  must  have  taken  place  somewhere  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  years  i5  and  SO,"  But  this  makes  us  all  the  more  desirous  to 
determine,  by  any  reasonable  co]ijecturcs,  the  movements  of  the  Apontle 
in  reference  to  a  better  chronology  than  that  which  reckons  by  successive 
years, — the  chronology  which  furnishes  us  with  the  real  imagery  round 
his  path, — ^the  clironology  of  the  seasons. 

Now  we  may  well  suppose  that  he  might  sail  from  Seleucia  to  Salamis 
at  the  beginnmg  of  spring.  In  that  age  and  in  those  waters,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  voyj^e  was  usually  detei-mined  by  the  advance  of  the  sea- 
son.   The  sea  was  technically  said  to  be  "  open  "  in  the  month  of  MaiTh.* 

'  T^  X'^P"'"  '"i^  SeSyJuii  bpeantii-  Kpjj/ivHv  Kal  xapaipiii>  rilcm'  iv74p'i!,  "Sf  iroioEotv 
dWoi  re  itoToitol,  Ktd  6  Eiptp/ic^ioji,  Kal  6  K^orpof,  dirS  rCni  JfElyiK&v  ipCiv  el;  riiv 
ILa/iijni?iiav  ixmnTOPTe;  ^uhiTTcai  ■  y^vpat  rf  hmKeaiTOi  roTf  Worf.     Strabo,  xiL  7. 

'  "  Aboat  two  honra  and  a  half  ftom  lebarta,  towards  the  Bouth-eaet,  is  tie  village 
of  E5av,  where  ia  the  source  of  a  river  called  the  Sav-Sou.  ■  Five  lioure  and  a  half  be- 
yond, and  still  towards  tlie  south-east,  is  the  village  of  FaoU  {St.  Paul),  and  here  the 
river,  which  had  continued  its  course  so  far,  is  lost  ia  the  mountains,  Ac."  Arunddl's 
Ada  Minor,  vol.  il  p.  31.  Isbarta  la  near  Sagalassus.  T!ic  river  is  probably  the  Eury- 
medoo.    See  ^undeil's  Map  in  the  Srst  volume. 

a  The  deeoiiplive  passages  which  follow  arc  chiefly  borrowed  from  "  Asia  Minor, 
1S39,"  and  "Lyeia,  1841,"  by  Sir  C.  Fellows,  and  "Travels  in  Xycia,  18*7,"  by 
Lieutenant  Spratt,  E,  N.,  and  Professor  E.  Forbes.  The  writer  deeirce  also  to  acknowl- 
odge  his  obllgatlona  to  variona  travellera,  Kipecially  Professor  Forbes,  Mr.  Falkener, 
and  Dr.  WolfC 

«  See  Wieaeler,  pp.  222-226.  Anger,  pp.  ISS,  189.  The  extent  of  tbe  Interval  ia 
much  the  same  on  Mr.  Greswell's  system  (Diss.  vol.  iv.  p.  138)  j  on  that  of  Mr. 
Browne  (Ordo  Sa3clorum,  p.  120)  somewhat  less. 

»  Ex  die  tertio  iduum.  Novemhria,  nsqife  in  diem  sextum  iduum  Martlamm,  maria 
clauduntur.  Nam  lux  minima  noxque  prolixa,  nubium  densitaa,  aerls  obpcuritas,  vea- 
t«rum  imbrium,  vel  nivinm  gemmata  sievitia.  VegeHus,  qnoled  in  Smith's  "  Slup- 
wreck.  Sx.,"  p.  45.    See  Hor.  Od.  i.  iv.   m.  viL 
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If  St,  Paul  began  his  journey  in  that  month  the  lapse  of  t«o  niontlis 
might  easily  bring  him  to  Perga,  and  allow  snfhcicnt  tune  for  all  thit  we 
are  told  of  Lis  proceedings  at  Salamis  and  Paphos  If  we  suppose  him  to 
have  been  at  Perga  in  May,  this  would  have  been  exactly  the  moat  na- 
tural time  for  a  journey  to  the  mountains  Earlier  in  the  spring  tho 
passes  would  have  been  filled  with  snow.'  In  the  lieat  of  summer  ho 
weather  would  have  been  less  favourable  for  the  jonruey  In  the  autumn 
the  disadvantages  woald  have  been  stiU  greater,  from  the  approaLhmjj  dif- 
ficulties of  winter.  Bat  again,  if  St.  Paul  was  at  Perga  in  May,  a  further 
reason  may  be  given  why  he  did  not  stay  there,  hut  seized  all  the  adyan. 
t^es  of  the  season  for  prosecuting  his  journey  to  the  interior.  The  habits 
of  a  people  are  always  determined  or  modified  by  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  their  country ;  and  a  custom  prev^s  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  there  is  evei'y  reason  to  believe  has  been  unbroken 
for  centuries.  At  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season  they  move  up  from  the 
the  plains  to  the  cool  basin-like  hollows  on  the  mountains.  These  yailahs 
or  snmmer  retreats  are  always  spoken  of  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  and 
the  time  of  the  journey  anticipated  with  eager  delight.  When  the  time 
arrives,  the  people  may  be  seen  ascending  to  the  upper  grounds,  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  flocks  and  herds,  camels  and  asses,  like  the 
patriarchs  of  old.'  If  then  St.  Paul  was  at  Pei^  in  May,  he  would  find 
the  inhabitants  deserting  its  hot  and  silent  streets.  They  would  be  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  his  own  intended  journey.  He  would  be  under  no 
temptation  to  stay.     And  if  we  imagine  him  .as  joining '  some  such  compa- 

1  "March  i. — ThepaEsesfo  tiic  Yaiiahs  from  tlie  tipper  part  of  the  valley  being  still 
sliiit  up  by  ehoiv,  we  liave  no  altercatlva  but  to  proseeute  our  reseai'cljes  amongst  the 
low  eouuli'j .  and  valleys  which  boi'der  the  ooast." — Sp.  and  P.  i.  p.  48.  The  valley 
referred  to  ia  ibat  of  the  Xanthus,  in  Lycitu 

'  "April  30. — We  paBB«d  many  families  en  route  ftom  Adalia  to  the  mountain 
plajna  for  the  summer."  Sp.  and  F.  i.  p.  242,  Again,  p.  218.  {May  3.)  See  p.  57. 
During  a  halt  in  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus  {May  10),  Sir  C.  Fellowa  eaya  that  an 
almoat  nnintei'rupted  train  of  cattle  and  people  (nearly  twenty  families)  passed  by. 
"  lYhat  a  picture  would  Landseer  make  of  such  a  pilgrimage.  The  soowy  tops  of  the 
mouHtains  \vere  seen  tbrougb  th    I  fty  and  dark-greea  lir-trees,  terminating  in  abrupt 

clifi^ From  clefts  in  tiiese  g    h  d      t    oscados  . . .  and  the  waters  were  carried 

away  by  the  wind  in  spray  o  th  gr  n  w  ods. ...  In  a  zigsi^  course  up  tie  wood 
lay  the  tjiiek  leadmg  to  the  1  pla  s.  I  ad  once  of  the  pastoral  groups  were  the 
straggling  goats,  browang  on  th  Ir  h  hi  soms  of  the  wild  almond  as  tlioy  pnssed. 
[n  more  steady  courses  follow  d  th  m  11  bl  k  cattle  . . .  then  came  the  £  :)cks  ol 
riieep,  and  the  camels . . .  bearing  pikd  loads  of  ploughs,  tent-poles,  kettles  , , .  ana 
amidst  this  rustic  load  was  always  seen  the  rich  Turkey  carpet  and  damask  cushions, 
the  pride  even  of  the  tented  Turk."    Lycia,  pp.  238,  239. 

>  It  has  always  been  ouatomary  for  travellers  in  A^  Minor,  as  in  the  patriarchal 
East,  to  join  caravaas  if  pofflible.  So  P.  Lucas,  oa  his  second  journey,  waited  at 
BrauBSa  (cb.  13) ;  and  on  another  occaaon  at  Smyrna  (oh.  32),  for  the  caravan  going 
toSatalia  (Atlalcia) ;  and  on  a  later  journey  could  not  leave  tiie  caravan  to  visit  soma 
[niiis  between  Eroussa  and  Smyrna  (i.  134). 
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ny  of  Pamphjllan  families  oa  his  way  to  the  Pisidian  mountains,  it  gives 
mueh  interest  and  animation  to  the  thought  of  this  part  of  his  progress. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  snch  company  that  the  Apostle  entered  the  first 
passra  of  the  mountainous  district,  along  some  road  formed  partly  by  arti- 
ficia]  payement,  and  partly  by  the  native  marble,  with  high  cliffs  frowiiiag 
on  eitlier  hand,  with  tombs  and  inscriptions,  even  then  ancient,  on  the  pro- 
jecting rocks  around,  and  with  copious  fountains  bursting  ont  "  among 
thickets  of  pomegranates  and  oleanders."  '  The  oleander,  "the  favonrite 
flower  of  the  Levantme  midsummer,"  abounds  in  the  lower  waterconi-ses, 
and  in  the  month  of  May  it  borders  al!  the  banks  with  a  Uoe  of  brilliant 

erimson.'  As  the  (.nth  as  ends,  the  rocks  begin  to  assame  the  wilder 
grandeur  of  mountims  the  richer  fruit-trees  begin  to  disappear,  and  the 
pine  and  walnnt  succeed  thongh  the  plane-tree  still  stretches  its  wide 
leaves  over  the  stream  which  dashes  wildly  down  the  ravine,  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  dangerous  lotd.'  The  alteration  of  climate  which  attends 
on  the  traveller  a  progress  is  soon  perceptible.  A  few  hours  will  make  the 
difference  of  weeks  or  even  months.  When  the  corn  is  in  the  ear  on  the 
lowlands,  ploughing  and  sowing  are  hardly  well  begun  upon  the  highlands. 
1  In  [isceniliog  from  Hmjra,  a  small  plain  on  tho  coast  not  far  from  Pbaselis,  Spratt 
and  Porlies  mention  "  a  rock-Milet  with  a  long  Greek  ioEoripticm  . .  by  the  ^de  of  ao 
iiDoient  pavetl  road,  at  a  spot  where  nnmerons  and  copious  sprlnp  gush  out  among 
tiiicketa  of  pomegranalee  aad  oleandere."  (i.  p.  160.)  Fellows,  in  coming  to  Attaleia 
from  the  north,  "  suddenly  entered  a  pass  between  the  mountains,  which  diminished  in 
Widlh  until  cliffe  almost  perpendicular  inclosed  us  on  either  side.  The  descent  became 
BO  ateupt  that  we  were  compelled  to  dismount  and  wait  for  two  hours,  during  which 
time  we  contjnned  rapidly  descending  an  ancient  paved  road,  formed  principally  of  the 
native  marble  roclt,  bnt  which  had  Iteen  perfeobsd  with  large  stones  at  a  very  remote 
age ;  the  deep  ruts  of  chariot-wheels  were  apparent  in  many  places.  The  road  is  much 
wora  ijy  time ;  and  the  people  of  a  later  age,  dive^ng  from  the  track,  have  formed  a 
road  with  stonea  very  inferior  both  in  size  and  arrangement  About  half  an  hour 
before  I  reached  the  plain ...  a  view  burst  upon  me  through  the  cliffe ...  I  looked 
down  from  the  rocliy  steps  of  the  throne  of  winter  upon  the  rich  and  verdant  plain  of 
enmmer,  with  the  blue  sea  in  the  distance. . . .  Nor  was  the  foreground  without  its  in- 
terest ;  on  each  projecting  rock  stood  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  and  the  trees  half  con- 
cealed the  lids  and  broken  sculptures  of  innumerable  tombs."  A.  M.  pp.  174, 175. 
This  may  very  probably  have  been  the  pass  and  road  by  which  St  Paui  ascended.  P, 
Lneas,  on  his  second  voyage  (1705),  met  with  a  paved  road  between  Buldur  and 
Adalia.  "Nous  commen^ames  a  remontcr,  ma:s  par  an  cbcmin  magiilQciue  et  pav£  de 
longues  pierres  de  marbre  blanc." — Ch.  sxsiii.  p.  310.  See  God.  Koehler's  Itinerary, 
in  Leake's  Asia  Minor.  "March  20  (16  kotira  from  Adalia). — The  two  great  ranges 
tta  the  west  and  north  of  the  plains  now  approach  each  other,  and  at  length  are  only 
divided  by  the  passes  through  which  the  river  finds  its  way.  The  road,  however,  leaves 
this  gorge  to  the  right,  and  ascends  the  mouctaiu  by  a  paved  winding  caaseimy,  a 
work  of  great  labgur  and  ingenuity.  At  the  foot  of  it  are  ruins  ■ . .  cornices,  eapilalB, 
Bud  fluted  columns . . .  sarcophagi,  with  their  covers  beside  them , , .  many  with  iu- 
Boriptions."  p.  ISi. 

'  See  the  excellent  Chapter  on  the  Botany  of  Lycia  in  Spratt  and  Forbes,  voL  u 
rtWKiii. 

'  See  the  aniniated  deairipiion  of  the  ascent  from  Myi'a  In  Fellows'  Lycia,  p.  221. 
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Spnng  flowers  may  be  scca  ia  tho  moantains  hy  the  very  edge  of  the  snow,' 
vrhcTi  the  anemone  is  wittered  in  the  plain,  OJid  the  pink  veius  in  the  white 
asphodel  iower  are  shrivelled  hy  the  heat.  When  the  cottages  are  closed 
and  the  grass  is  parched,  and  cYerything  is  silent  below  in  the  purple  haze 
and  stillness  of  midsuDimer,  clouds  are  seen  drifting  among  the  Pisidian 
precipices,  and  the  cavom  is  often  a  welcome  shelter  from  a  cold  and  pen- 
etrating wind.'  The  upper  part  of  this  district  is  a  ivild  region  of  cliffs, 
often  isolated  and  bare,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys  of  sand, 
which  the  storm  drives  with  bhnding  violence  among  the  shivered  points,^ 
The  treea  become  fewer  and  smaller  at  every  step.  Three  belts  of  vegeta- 
tion are  suucesEively  passed  through  in  ascending  from  tile  coast :  first  tho 
oak  woods,  then  the  forests  of  pine,  and  lastly  the  dark  scattered  patchy 
of  the  cedar-juniper  :  ■<  and  then  wo  reach  the  treeless  plains  of  the  interior, 
which  stretch  in  dreary  extension  to  the  north  and  the  east. 

After  such  a  journey  as  this,  separatmg,  we  know  not  where,  from  tho 
companions  they  may  have  joined,  and  often  thinking  of  that  Christian 
companion  who  had  withdrawn  himself  from  their  society  when  thi  /  needed 
him  most,  Paul  and  Barnabas  emerged  from  the  rugged  mountain  passes, 
and  came  upon  the  central  table-land  of  Asia  Minoi'.  The  whole  interior 
region  of  the  peninsula  may  be  correctly  described  by  this  term  ;  for, 
though  intersected  in  various  directions  by  mountain-ranges,  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  vast  plateau,  elevated  higher  than  the  summit  of  Bon 
Nevis  above  the  level  of  the  sea.'  This  is  its  general  character,  though  a 
long  jonrney  across  the  district  brings  the  traveller  through  many  varieties 
flf  scenery.    Somet!mes"he  moves  for  hours  along  the  dreary  margin  of  aa 

1  "  .Way  7j— Close  to  the  snow  many  Ijeautifal  plants  were  in  flower,  especially  .dne- 
liiimc  Appenina,  and  eeveral  species  of  violet,  aqnil!,  and  ftittllary."  Sp.  and  P.  i.  p 
afil.  This  was  near  Cibyia,  "  tlie  Birmingham  of  Asia  Minor."  "May  9. — -Ascending 
[hruugh  a  winterly  climate,  witli  snow  iiy  the  side  of  our  paUi,  nnd  only  tlie  crocus  and 
(memones  in  bloom ...  we  beheld  a  new  series  of  cultivated  plains  to  the  ivest,  being 
(n  fact  table-lands,  nearly  upon  a  level  with  tha  tops  of  the  mountains  which  form  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Xanthne. ....  Desoendmg  to  the  plain,  probably 

1000  feet,  we  jdtched  our  tent,  after  a  ride  of  7  X  hours. .  Upon  boiling  the  tbonno- 

cneter,  I  found  that  we  were  more  than  4IHI0  feet  above  the  sea,  and  cutting  down  soma 
Jead  tre^,  we  provided  against  the  coming  cold  of  the  evening  by  lightiag  three  Sarge 
ilrea  around  our  encampmeat."  Fell,  Lycia,  p.  234.  This  was  in  descending  fhim 
Aimalee,  in  tlie  great  Lyoian  yailah,  1*  the  south-east  of  Cibyra, 

'  I'oc  further  illustrations  of  the  change  of  season  caused  by  difl^ersnce  of  elevation, 
tee  Sp-  and  F.  I.  p.  242.  Again,  p.  393,  "Eveiystep  led  usitom  spring  into  summer  ;" 
and  the  following  pages.  See  also  Fellows  :  "  Two  months  since  at  Syra  tho  com  ivas 
Ijeglnning  to  show  the  ear,  whilst  here  they  have  ouly  in  a  few  places  now  begun  to 
plougliand  sow."  A.y.158.  "The  corn,  which  we  had  the  day  before  seen  chan^g 
colour  for  tlie  hMvest,  was  here  not  an  inch  above  the  ground,  and  Iha  bnJa  of  tho 
bushes  were  not  jet  bursting.-'    Lycia,  p.  226. 

s  See  Sp.  and  F.  l  pp.  195-202.    Fell,  A.  M.  pp.  1C5-174.    Also  Sp.  and  F,  n.  ch.  is. 

*  Sp.  and  F.  ii.  ch.  3lil. 

«  The  ymlah  of  Adalla  s  3500  feet  above  the  sea ;  Sp.  and  F.  1.  p.  244.    The  vaM 
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inland  s(;a  of  salt,' — sometimes  he  rests  in  a  cheerful  hospitablu  town  by 
the  shore  of  a  freshwater  lake.'  la  some  places  the  ground  is  burnt  and 
volcanic,  in  others  green  and  fraitfuL  Sometimes  it  is  depressed  into 
watery  hollows,  where  wild  swans  visit  the  pools,  and  storks  are  seen  fish- 
ing and  feeding  among  the  ■weeds  ; '  more  frequently  it  is  spread  out  into 
the  broad  open  downs,  like  Salisbury  Plain,  which  alFord  an  interminable 
pasture  for  flocks  of  sheep.'  To  the  north  of  Pamphylia,  the  elevated 
plain  stretches  through  Phrygia  for  a.  hundred  miles  from  Mount  Olympus 
to  Mount  Taurns."  The  southern  portion  of  tliese  bleak  uplands  was 
crossed  by  St.  Paul's  track,  immediately  before  his  arrira!  at  Antioch,  in 
Pisidia.  Tlie  features  of  human  life  which  he  had  around  him  are  pro- 
bably almost  as  nnaltered  as  the  scenery  of  the  country, — dreary  Tillages 
with  flatrroofed  huts  and  cattle-sheds  in  the  day,  and  at  night  an  encamp- 
ment of  tents  of  goats'  hair, — tents  of  eSidiim  (see  p.  41), — a  blazing  fire 
in  the  midst, — horses  fastened  around, — and  in  the  distance  the  moon 
shining  on  the  snowy  summits  of  Taarus." 

The  SuUaii  Tareek,  or  Turkish  Eoyal  Road  from  Adalia  to  Kiutayah 
and  Constantinople,  passes  nearly  due  north  by  the  beautiful  lake  of  Bnl- 
dur.'  The  direction  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia  bears  more  to  the  east.  After 
passing  somewhere  near  Selge  and  Sagalassns,  St.  Paul  approached  by 
the  margin  of  the  much  larger,  thongh  perhaps  not  less  beautiful,  lake  of 
Eyerihr.*  The  position  of  the  eity  is  not  far  from  the  northern  shore  of 
this  lake,  at  the  base  of  a  mount^n  range  which  stretches  through  Phrygia 

plain,  "at  least  50  miles  long  and  20  wide,"  south  of  Kiutaya  in  Pbry^a,  is  nbout 
6000  feet  above  the  sea.  Pell.  A.  M.  p.  155.  This  may  he  overatatetl,  but  tbe  plain  of 
Etzeronm  is  quite  as  muob, 

1  We  Bball  have  occasion  to  mention  the  salt  Ifties  hereafter. 

'  The  two  lakes  of  Bnldur  and  Eyerdir  are  mentioned  below.  Both  are  described  as 
Tery  beaatifitl.  The  former  is  represented  in  the  Map  to  the  south  of  Lalie  Ascania, 
tbe  latter  is  the  large  late  to  the  south  of  Autiooh.  That  of  Bnldnr  is  slightly  brakish, 
Hamilton,  i.  494. 

»  "  March  27  (near  Kiutaya). — I  counted  180  storks  fishing  or  feeding  in  omk  small 
awarapy  place  not  an  acre  in  eslent.  The  land  here  is  used  principally  for  breeding 
and  grazing  cattle,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  herds  of  many  hundredB."  Fell.  Ama 
Minor,  p.  155.  "  May  8. — The  shrubs  are  the  rose,  the  barbaiy,  and  wild  almond,  but 
all  are  at  present  full  j  as  weelis  later  tliau  those  in  the  country  we  have  lal«ly  passed. 
I  observed  on  the  lake  many  stately  wild  swans,  {near  Almalee,  3O0O  feet  above  ttie 
sea)."— Fell,  Ljcia,  p.  S28. 

*  We  eball  have  occasion  lo  return  presently  to  this  cliaracter  of  mneh  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Asia  Minor  when  we  come  to  the  mention  of  Lycaonia  (Actsxiv.  6). 

»  Fellows'  Aaa  Minor,  p.  135,  &e. 

•  gee  Fellows'  Asia  Minor,  p.  I7T,  Md  especially  the  mention  of  the  goa,is'  bmr  tents. 
I  See  above,  n.  2, 

8  See  the  descriptions  ia  Amndell's  Asia  Minor,  ch.  xiii.,  and  especially  ch.  xv.  It 
19  singular  that  this  sheet  of  water  is  unnoticed  by  the  classical  writers.  Mr.  Amndell 
b  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  lake  Pnsgusa  mentioned  by  Nicetas  in  bis  account  of  the  wn* 
of  John  Commenus  with  the  Turks  of  Iconium  (Bonn.  Ed.  p.  50). 
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in  a  soutli-eastcrly  direction.  It  is,  however,  not  many  yeai's  since  the 
statement  could  be  confidently  made.  Strabo,  indeed,  describes  its  posi- 
tion with  remarkable  clearnc^  and  precision.  His  words  are  as  follows : — 
"  In  the  district  of  Phrygia  called  Paroreiaj  there  is  a  certain  mountain- 
ridge,  stretching  from  east  to  west.  On  eacli  side  there  is  a  large  plain 
below  this  ridge  :  and  it  has  two  cities  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  Philome- 
litim  on  the  north,  and  on  the  other  Bide  Antioch,  called  Antioch  near 
Pisidia.  The  former  lies  enljrely  la  the  plain,  the  latter  (which  has  a 
Roman  colony)  is  on  a  height.'"  With  this  description  before  him,  and 
tating  into  account  certain  indications  of  distance  furnished  by  ancient 
authorities.  Colonel  Leake,  who  has  perkips  done  more  for  the  elneiiJatioa 
of  Classical  Topography  than  any  other  man,  felt  that  Ak-Shcr,  the  posi- 
tion asagaed  to  Antioch  by  D'Anville  and  other  geographers,  could  not 
be  the  true  place :  Ak-Sher  is  on  the  north  of  the  ridge,  and  the  position 
conld  not  be  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Tables.'  But  he  was  not  in 
possession  of  any  information  which  conld  lead  him  to  the  true  position  ; 
and  the  problem  remained  nasolved  till  Mr.  Arandell  started  from  Smyraa, 
in  1833,  with  the  deliberat*  purpose  of  discovering  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's 
labours.  He  successfully  proved  that  Ak-Sher  is  Philomelium,  and  that 
Antioch  is  at  Jalobatch,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge.  The  narrative 
of  his  succe^nl  journey  is  very  iateresting :  and  every  Christian  ought  to 
sympathise  in  the  pleasure  with  which,  knowing  that  Antioch  was  seventy 
miles  from  Apamea,  and  forty-five  miles  from  Apollonia,  he  first  saceeeded 
in  identifying  Apollonia ;  and  then,  exactly  at  the  right  distance,  peiv 
ceived,  in  the  tombs  near  a  fonntain,  and  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  road, 
sure  indications  of  his  approach  to  a  ruined  city  ;  and  then  saw,  across 
the  plain,  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  at  the  base  of  the  monntain  ;  and, 
finally,  arrived  at  Jalobatch,  ascended  to  the  elevation  described  by 
Strabo,  and  felt,  as  he  looked  on  the  superb  ruins  aronnd,  that  lie  was 
"  really  on  the  spot  consecrated  by  the  labours  and  persecution  of  the 
Apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas."  ^ 

The  position  of  tlie  Pisidian  Antioch  being  thns  detei'mined  l)y  the 
convergence  of  ancient  authority  and  modem  investigation,  we  perceive 
that  it  lay  on  an  important  line  of  communication,  westward  by  Apamea 

■  11  napupsia  ipeiv^v  ttva  tx^i  fi<ix"'$  '^"^  '^f  •h'aro?,^  luTsivo/ih'iiP  l-irl  6aair , 
nrfig  ff  iKOTipadev  forojr&rruKe  ri  irsSiov  jiiya,  jtoi  irWcif  irTniaiw  oirfyf,  TrpOt  Iptfjii 
fiiv  iiTji/iij^wv,  kx  'SarSpoii  6S  /ilpov;  'Avrioxsia,  ^  irpSf  iliuiSif  nahlvphTl '  n  pi",  iv 
veii(fi  Kiiphni  traaa,  i  iT  iizl  ^o^rni,  Ixovaa  liroiKiav  'Pa/iaiiM.    sii.  8. 

'  See  Leake's  Aaa  Minor,  p.  41.  The  sBme  difflcaltles  wero  petceireci  hy  Manner^ 
p.  179. 

'  See  Amndell's  Ada  Minor,  oli.  xn.  siil.  xiv.  nnd  tbe  view.  Then;  is  also  a  view 
in  Laborde.  Tbe  opinion  of  Mr.  Arunden  is  fully  oonllnned  hy  Mr.  Hamilton,  8& 
Bearehea  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  I.  ch.  xxvii.  The  aq^ucduot  convujcd  wafiir  to  tht!  town 
fcona  the  Sultan  Dagh  (Strabo's  6peivii  fiax'c)- 
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witli  tlie  valli-y  of  the  Meander,  and  eastward  by  leoiuum  with  the  couu 
try  behind  the  Taurus.  In  this  general  direction,  between  Smyrna  and 
Ephesus  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  the  Cilician  Gates  which  lead  down  Ic 
Tarsus  on  tlie  otlier,  conquering  armies  and  trading  caraTans,  Persian 
satraps,  Eoman  proconsuls,  and  Turkish  pachas,  have  travelled  for  centu- 
ries.' The  Pisidian  Autioch  was  situated  about  half-way  between  these 
esti'eme  points.  It  was  built  (as  we  have  seen  in  an  earlier  chapter,  IV. 
p.  132)  by  tlie  foimder  of  the  Syrian  Antioch ;  and  in  tlie  age  of  the 
Greek  kings  of  the  line  of  Seleucus  it  was  a  toivn  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. But  its  appeanmee  tad  beeu  modified,  since  the  campaigns  of 
Scipio  and  Maulius,  and  the  defeat  of  Mithiidates,^  by  the  introdnction  of 
Itomau  usages,  and  the  Ilonan  style  of  building.  This  was  true  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  all  the  larger  towns  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  this  change 
Lad  probably  taken  place  in  the  Pisidian  Antioch,  more  than  in  many  cities 
of  greater  importance ;  for,  like  Piiilippi,'  it  was  a  Eoman  Colonia.* 
"Without  delaying,  at  present,  to  explain  the  fidl  meaning  of  this  term,  we 
may  say  that  the  character  impressed  on  any  town  in  the  Empire  which 
had  been  made  subject  to  military  colonisation  was  particularly  Roman, 
and  that  all  snch  towns  were  bound  by  a  tie  of  peculiar  closeness  to  the 
Mother  City.  The  insignia  of  Koman  power  were  displayed  more  con- 
spicuously than  in  other  towns  in  the  same  province.  In  the  provinces 
where  Greek  was  spoken,  while  other  towns  had  Gfreek  letters  on  their 
coins,  the  money  of  the  colonies  was  distinguished  by  Latin  superscriptions. 
Antioch  mast  have  had  some  eminence  among  the  eastern  colonies,  for  it 
was  founded  by  Augustus,  and  called  C^sarea.^     Such  coins  as  those 


■  m  illufitration  of  Ibis  wc  muy  reflsr  to  the  caravan  routes  and  Perdaa  military 
iKm/B.  as  indicated  in  Kicppert'is  Heilas,  to  Xenoplion'a  Anabads,  to  Alcsaoder'a  oatn- 
piugQ  and  Cicero's  progress,  to  tlie  luvoaon  of  Tiimerlane  anS  tlie  movementa  of  liie 
TnrliiBli  and  Egyptian  armies  in  1832  and  18.S3. 

'  See  p.  14.  3  Acts  xvi,  1 

"  'EjouoE  (i^aLKiiai  'Pu/zaiuu  :  Strabo  sii.  8.  Pielclar  m  c  1  a  Cie^wea  eadem 
AntiocMa :  I'lin.  N.  H,  v.  24.  In  PMdin,  juris  Italici  est  col  n  a  Ant  ocli  n.  nm 
Panlus  in  Digest  Lili  I  iit  xv.  (de  colonii  et  jure  Itnlieo) 

'  We  should  Icam  this  from  the  inseriptiou  on  the  coins  COL  C  £.  AMI  Jf  DL^; 

0  From  the  British  Maseum. 
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described  nncl  represented  'jn  tliJs  page,  were  in  circulation  here,  tliongh 
not  at  Perga  or  Icouium,  when  St.  Paul  visited  these  dties :  and,  more 
than  at  any  otlier  city  visited  on  this  journey,  he  would  hear  Latin  spoken 
Bide  by  side  with  the  Greek,  and  the  ruder  Piaidian  dialect.' 

Along  with  this  population  of  Greeks,  Romans,  and  native  Pisidians, 
a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  Jews  was  intermixed.  They  may  not  have 
been  a  very  numerous  body,  for  only  one  synagogue'  is  mentioned  in  the 
narrative.  Bat  it  is  evident,  from  the  events  recorded,  that  they  were  an 
influentia]  body,  that  they  had  made  many  proselytes,  and  that  they  had 
obtained  some  considerable  dominion  (as  in  the  parallel  cases  of  Damascns 
recorded  by  Joseplius,^  and  Bertea  and  Thessaloniea  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles^)  over  the  minds  of  the  Gentile  women. 

On  the  sabbath  days  the  Jews  and  the  proselytes  met  iu  the  syna- 
gogue. It  ia  evident  that  at  this  time  full  liberty  of  public  worship  was 
permitted  to  the  Jewish  people  in  all  parts  of  the  Iloman  empire,  what- 
ever limitations  might  have  been  enacted  by  law  or  compelled  by  local 
opposition,  as  relates  to  the  form  and  situation  of  the  synagogues.  We 
infer  from  Epiphanins  that  the  Jewish  plac^  of  worship  were  often  erected 
ill  open  and  conspicuous  positions."    This  natural  wish  may  frequently 

if  we  ilia  not  leoTQ  it  from  Plioy,  quoted  in  tlie  preceding  note.  Mr.Hamilton  fcuadau 
Inacription  at  Yalobateh,  witli  tlie  letters  ANTIOCH  EAE   CAESARE.  (p.  iT4.) 

1  From  the  British  Mueeiim. 

'  Strabo,  speaking  of  Cibjra  in  Lycia,  says,  rfrropoi  yXuTraic  ^^piSvro  ei  Kifvpana, 
rg  liiaiSiK^,  T^  SoXv/iuv,  -rg  'EXXtivUi,  rjj  Aviae,  xiit.  i.  Agaia,  he  mentions  tbirteen 
"  barbarous  "  tribes  as  opposed  to  the  Greeks,  and  among  these  Ihc  Piadians.  siv.  6. 
We  shiall  have  to  return  to  thiB  subject  of  knguage  agaia,  in  spealtingof  the  speeeb  of 
Lyoftonia."    Acts  xiv.  11. 

5  See  remarks  on  Salamis,  p.  141. 

H  The  people  of  Damascus  were  obliged  to  uac  caution  ia  their  scheme  of  aaaasdn- 
aljng  the  Jew8  ; — IScSoiKeaav  yip  Tif  iaiiTuv  yvvaUa^  uiroffof  TrXfrv  6'Jiyay  iirtjypivm 
-J  'lovSatK^  &pnaic^i9.    B.  J.  il  20,  2. 

s  Acta  iviL  4.  12. 

«  He  Is  speaking  of  the  eynagogue  a..  Nabloaa,  aud  eajs :  JlpoBCv;^c  roirof  cv  SkJ- 
MOW,  iif  7-j  vwl  KoXovpiv^  Neairol^E;,  iiu  r^f  Jr63.™f  h>  Ty  3ie6taSi  &f  (jTrfl  ati/ieiav  Svo, 
firarpo6iS!jc,  oCruc  h>  lispl  Hal  oiflpiV  toti^  tori  Karo(T«-»arrCEif  iird  run  J^a/jcpeil  jl 
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have  becE  cliecked  by  the  influence  of  tlic  hcatten  priests,  who  wouid  tot 
willingly  see  the  votaries  of  an  ancient  idolatry  forsaking  the  temple  for 
the  synagogue  :  and  feelings  of  the  same  kind  may  probably  have  hindered 
the  Jews,  even  if  they  had  the  ability  or  desire,  from  erecting  religious 
edifices  of  any  remarkable  grandeur  and  solidity.  Ko  ruins  of  the  syna- 
gogues of  imperial  times  have  remained  to  us,  like  those  of  the  temples  in 
every  pr(  vince,  from  which  we  are  able  to  ronvince  onrselves  of  the  very 
form  and  size  of  the  sanctuaries  of  Jnpiter,  Apollo,  and  Diana.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  Jews  have  been  modified  by 
tke  orchitectnre  of  tho  remote  countries  through  which  they  have  been 
dispersed,  and  the  successive  centuries  through  which  they  have  continued 
a  separate  people.  Under  the  Eoman  Empu-e  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
Ihat  they  must  have  varied,  according  to  circumstances,  through  all  grada- 
tions of  magnitude  and  decoration,  from  the  simple  proieacho,  at  Philippi ' 
to  the  magnificent  prayer-houses  at  Alexandria."  Yet  there  are  certain 
traditional  peculiarities  which  have  doubtless  united  together  by  a  com- 
mon resemblimce  the  Jewish  synagogues  of  all  ages  and  couatries.' 
The  arrangement  for  the  women's  places  in  a  separate  gallery,  or  behind 
a  partition  of  lattice-work,'' — the  desk  in  the  centre,  where  the  Reader, 
like  Ezra  in  ancient  days,  from  his  "  pulpit  of  wood,"  may  "  opeu  the 
book  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  . . .  and  read  in  the  book  the  law  of 
God  distinctly,  and  give  the  sense,  and  eaaso  them  to  understand  the 
reading," ' — the  carefully  closed  Ark  on  the  one  side  of  the  building  near- 
est to  Jerusalem,  for  the  preservation  of  the  rolls  or  manuscripts  of  the 
Law,"— the  seats  all  round  the  building,  whence  "  the  eyes  of  all  them 
that  are  in  the  synagogue "  maybe  "fastened"  on  hiiawho  speaks,' — 
the  "chief  seats,"'  which  were  appropriated  to  the  "ruler"  or  "rulers"  of 
the  synagogue,  according  as  its  organisation  might  be  more  or  less  com- 
plete,' and  which  were  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  professed  to  be 

KoiiTa  Til  Tdv  'loviaiav  lu/urn/ihaj'.— liter.  Isxx.  1.  Frequently  Hiey  were  built  by  the 
watei«dfl  for  tbG  soke  of  ablution.  Compoj^ActaxvL  13  witli  Jose^.  Ant.  liv.  10,23. 
'  Asls  ?vL  13.  The  question  of  tlie  iileatity  or  diifecenoe  of  the  proseucha  and 
tynagogue  will  be  oonaidered  hereafter.  Proliably  npoBEvxy)  is  a  general  term.  See 
Juv.  Sttt,  ilL  296.  Joseph.  Tit.  §  54.  We  And  in  Philo  the  words  TpoaevsTfipiov  (de 
Vit.  Mos.  KL  68fi)  and  ovvayayirn!  (Legat.  p.  1035), 

*  See  Philo  Legat.  ad  Oai.  p.  1011. 

5  Be^des  the  works  referred  to  io  the  notes  to  Ch.  II,,  Allen's  "  Modern  Jnadem " 
ind  Bernard's  "Sjnagogue  and  Church"  maybe  consulted  wilh  advantage  ousubjechi 
Bunuected  with  the  eynagogae. 

*  See  Philo,  as  referred  to  by  Winer.  '"  Nchcm.  viii.  i-8. 

«  This  "  Armarium  Judaicum  "  is  meaiioinKL  by  Tortullian.     De  Cultu  Ftcm.  i.  3. 

1  See  Luke  iv.  20. 

B  These  -npaTOKaelSpiat  (Mat.  xxiii.  C)  seem  to  bave  faced  ihe  reat  of  the  congrega- 
Uan.    See  Jam.  ii.  3. 

"  Apj^iaiiunyuyot,  Luke  xlii.  14.  Acta  xviiL  S.  17.  irpeaSvrepoi,  Lake  vii.  3.  upxt- 
aovajoyol,  Mark  v.  22.    Actasiii.15.    Some  are  of  opmlon  that  the  Emallersyragogue 
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peculistly  learned  or  peculiarly  devout, — tliosa  aro  some  of  .tlie  features 
of  a  synagogue,  wliicli  i^ree  at  oace  with  tlio  notices  of  Scripture,  the 
descriptions  in  the  Talmud,  and  the  practice  of  modern  Judaism. 

The  meeting  of  the  congregations  ia  the  ancient  synagogues  may  he 
easily  realised,  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  change  of  costume,  by 
those  who  have  seen  the  Jews  at  their  worship  in  the  lai'ge  towns  of 
Modern  Europe.  On  their  entrance  into  the  building,  the  four-cornered 
Talltth '  was  first  placed  like  a  Yeil  over  the  head,  or  like  a  scarf  over  t!ie 
shoulders.  The  prayers  were  then  recited  by  an  officer  called  the  "  An- 
gel," or  "  Apostle,"  of  th&  Assembly,'    These  prayers  were  doubtless 

many  of  them  identically  the  some  with  those  which  are  found  in  the  pue- 
sent  service-books  of  the  Gennan  and  Spanish  Jews,  though  their  htur- 
gies,  in  the  course  of  ages,,ha¥e  undergone  successive  developments,  the 
steps  of  which  are  not  easily  ascertained.  It  seems  that  the  prayers  were 
sometimes  read  in  the  vemacnlar  language'  of  the  country  where  the 
synagogue  was  built ;  but  the  Law  was  always  read  in  Hebrew.  The 
sacred  roll '  of  manuscript  was  handed  from  t!ie  Ark  to  the  Reader  by  the 
Chazan,  or  "Minister;"*  and  then  certain  portions  were  read  according 
to  a  fixed  cycle,  first  from  the  Law  and  then  from  the  Prophets.  It  is 
hnpossible  to  determine  the  period  when  the  sectioia  from  these  two 
divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  were  arranged  as  in  use  at  present ; "  but 
the  same  necessity  for  translation  and  explanation  existed  then  as  now. 
The  Hebrew  and  English  are  now  printed  in  parallel  columns.  Then,  the 
reading  of  the  Hebrew  was  elucidated  by  the  Tai^m  or  the  Septaagmt, 
or  followed  by  a  paraphrase  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  country.' 
The  Reader  stood '  while  thus  employed,  and  all  the  congregation  sat 
around.    The  manuscript  was  rolled  up  and  retniped  to  the  Chazan.' 

had  one  "ruler,"  the  larger  roan J-.  It  Is  more  probable  tliat  the  "chief  ruler"  wilS 
Uie  "  elders  "  formed  a  congregational  council,  like  the  kirk-sesaon  in  Scotland. 

>  The  use  of  tlie  Talllth  is  said  to  have  arisen  ftom  (he  Moauo  commandment  directs 
hig  that  fringes  should  be  worn  on  the  four  comeiE  of  the  garment. 

'  "  B.  Gamaliel  dibit :  Legatus  cccledE  fnngitur  officio  pro  omnibus,  et  officio  hoo 
rite  perfunotus  omnes  ah  obligatione  liberat."    Vitrlnga,  who  compares  Kev.  iL  1. 

'  See  Winer's  Realworterhaoh,  att.  Synagogen. 

*  See  the  words  ihawri^ac  and  TrrCiac,  Luke  iv.  17,  20.  In  1  Mac.  iii.  48  the  phrase 
Id  lieirlTaaav  rd  pUDiiao  tdS  uo/iou. 

•-  Luke  iy.  17,  20. 

t  A  full  account  both  of  the  Parasdiioth  or  Sections  of  the  Law,  and  the  Haphta- 
TBih  or  Sections  of  the  Prophets,  as  used  both  by  the  Portuguese  and  German  Jews, 
may  bo  tsen  in  Home's  Introdnctlon,  voL  iil.  pp.  254-258. 

'  See  pp.  35,  36.  In  Palestine  the  Syro-Ohaldaio  language  would  be  naed ;  In  tho 
Disperaon,  usually  the  Greet.  Llgiitfoot  (Eserc.  on  Acta)  seeina  to  tMnk  ttiat  ttia 
FiMdian  laognagB  was  used  here.    See  the  passage  of  Strobo  quoted  above. 

9  'Ai'ooriit,  Acts  siil.  16.     On  the  other  hand,  InvBins  is  said  of  Our  Lord's  solemc 
t«aclung,  Luke  iv.  20. 
1  See  Luke  Iv.  20. 
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Then  followed     |  1       ^  vh   !i  atr  u  o    I  a  ned  men  who  bail 

"any  word  of  o  olaton  o  eihortat  on  rose  and  allres  d  the  meet- 
ing. And  thi  ?  afte  a  p  thet  c  en  merit  on  of  thp  suff  n  -a  f  the 
chosen  people '  or  n  allegor  cal  expos  t  on  of  me  dark  pa^a  e  of  Holy 
Writ,  the  worship  was  closed  with  a  benedictioa  and,a  solemn  "  Amen." ' 

To  such  a  worship  in  sach  a  bailding  a  congregation  came  together  at 
Antioch  m  Pisidia,  on  the  sabbath  which  immediately  succeeded  the  arri- 
val of  Pad  aud  Barnabas.  Proselytes  came  and  seated  themselyea  with 
the  Jews  :  and  among  the  Jewesses  behind  the  lattice  were  "  honourable 
women  "  *  of  the  colony.  Tho  two  Etrangers  entered  the  synagogue,  and, 
wearing  the  TalUth,  which  was  the  badge  of  an  Israelite,^  "sat  down"' 
with  the  rest.  The  prayers  were  recited,  the  extracts  from  "  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets "  were  read;'  the  "Book."  returned  to  the  "Minis- 
ter,"' aud  then  we  are  told  that  "  the  rulera  of  the  synagogue"  sent  to 
the  new  comers,  on  whom  many  eyes  had  already  been  fixed,  and  inyited 
them  to  address  the  assembly,  if  they  hod  words  of  comfort  or  instruction 
to  speak  to  their  fellow  Israelites.'  The  very  attitude  of  St.  Paul,  as  he 
answered  the  invitation,  is  described  to  us.  He  "  rose  "  from  his  seat,  and 
with  the  animated  and  emphatic  gesture  which  he  used  on  other  occa- 
sions," "  beckoned  with  hia  hand."  " 

After  thug  graphically  bringing  the  scene  before  our  eyes,  St.  Luke 
gives  us,  if  not  the  whole  speech  delivered  by  St.  Paul,  yet  at  least  the 
substance  of  what  he  said.  For  into  however  short  a  space  he  may  have 
condensed  the  speeches  which  he  reports,  yet  it  is  no  mere  outline,  no  dry 
analysis  of  them  which  he  gives.  He  has  evidently  preserved,  if  not  all 
the  words,  yet  the  very  words  uttered  by  the  Apostle  ;  nor  can  we  fail  to 
recognise  in  all  these  speeches  a  tone  of  thought,  and  even  of  expression, 
which  stamps  them  with  the  individuality  of  the  speaker. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  find  St.  Paul  beginning  his  address  by 
connecting  the  Messiali  whom  he  preached,  with  the  preparatory  dispen- 
sation which  ushered  in  His  advent.  He  dwells  upon  the  previous  history 
of  the  Jewish  people,  for  the  same  reasons  which  had  Jed  St.  Stephen  to 

'  The  sermon  in  tlie  sjnugogue  ia  "Helon'a  pilgrimage"  is  conceived  in  the  (rue 
Jewish  feeling.    Compare  the  atidrefs  of  §t.  Stephen, 

'  We  see  how  nn  inspted  Apostle  oses  allegory.    Gal.  iv.  31-31, 

3  Sec  Neh.  vi!i.  6.    1  Cot.  xlv.  U.  <  Acta  xiiu  50. 

s  "  As  I  entered  tlie  ^nagogne  [at  Blidah  in  Algeria],  they  otftrod  me  a  Tallith, 
Bayinft  in  Frcncli,  ■  Etes-vous  Israelite  ? '  I  oonld  not  wear  the  Tallith,  hut  I  opened 
my  Bngliidi  Bible  and  lat  down,  thinliing  of  Paul  and  Barnahaa  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia." 
—Extract  from  a  private  Journal. 

1  AdaxUi.  14.  '  Actaxiii.  13.  «  Luke  iv.  30. 

»  Adyof  wapaK^aeuc.    Acts  slii.  15. 

"  'EKTEivof  Tifii  x^ioa.  Acts  xxvi.  1.  Yia-tccstac  tJ  x^'P^  '"S'  ^'V-  ^^i-  ^0.  Aj 
fftptf  airiiE.  XX.  34. 
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do  the  like  ia  hh  dcfcucc  before  the  Saniiedrin.  He  endeavours  to  con- 
ciliate the  minds  of  his  Jewish  audience  by  proving  to  them  that  the  Mes- 
friah  whom  be  proclaimed,  was  the  same  whereto  their  own  prophets  bare 
witness ;  come,  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil ;  and  that  His  advent 
had  been  duly  heralded  by  His  predicted  messenger.  He  then  proceeds 
to  remove  the  prejudice  which  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  authorities 
at  Jerasalem  (the  metropolis  of  their  faith)  would  naturally  raise  in  the 
minds  of  the  Pisldian  Jews  against  His  divine  mission.  He  shows  that 
Chmt's  death  and  resurrection  had  accomplished  the  ancient  prophecies, 
and  declares  this  to  he  the  "glad  tidmg"  which  the  Apostles  were 
charged  to  proclaim.  Thus  far  the  speech  contains  nothing  which  could 
offend  the  exclusive  spirit  of  Jewish  nationality.  Oa  the  contrary,  St. 
Paul  has  endeavoured  to  carry  his  hearers  with  him  by  the  topics  on 
which  he  has  dwelt  ;  the  Saviour  whom  he  declares  is  "  a  Saviour  nnto 
Israel ;"  the  Messiah  whom  he  announces  is  the  fulfiller  of  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets.  But  having  thus  conciliated  their  feelings,  and 
won  their  favourable  attention,  he  proceeds  in  a  bolder  tone,  to  declare 
the  CathoUcity  of  Christ's  salvation,  and  the  antithesis  between  the  Gos- 
pel and  the  Law.  His  concluding  words,  as  St.  Luke  relates  them, 
might  stand  as  a  summary  representing  in  outline  the  early  chapters  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  ;  and  therefore,  conversely,  those  chapters  will 
enable  us  to  realise  the  manner  in  which  St.  Pan]  wonld  have  expanded 
the  heads  of  argmnent  which  his  disciple  here  records.  The  speech  ends 
with  a  warning  against  the  bigoted  rejection  of  Christ's  doctrine,  which 
this  latter  portion  of  the  address  was  so  likely  to  call  forth. 

The  following  were  the  words  (so  far  as  they  have  been  preserved  to 
us)  spoken  by  St.  Paul  on  this  memorable  occasion  :— 

"  Men  of  Israel,  and  je,  proselytes  of  tlie  G-eutilca,  ^^  R^^tivte^' 
who  worship  the  God  of  Abraham,  give  audience. 

"Tho  God  of  this  people  Israel  chose  our  fathers,  ^^'i^^jfjSj 

and  raised  them  up  into  a  mighty  nation,  when  they  ^^i^'''to''"e'ai 

dwelt  as  strangere  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  with  an  ^°^,'^s"^  "^ 
high   arm   brought   lie  them   out  therefrom.      And 

ahout  the  time  of  forty  years,  even  as  a  nuree  beareth  her  child, 
eo  bare  lie  them '  through  the  wilderness.    And  lie  desti'oyed 

1  The  lieauf  J  of  this  metaphor  has  been  lost  to  the  authorized  version  on  aecount  of 
the  reading  (iTpono^opr^asv  instead  of  irpo^/^opiieev)  adopted  in  tlie  Tostus  Receptua, 
Grieebacb,  Scholz,  and  Lachman  restored  ttie  latter  reading,  on  ttie  authority  of  the 
Uncial  MSS.,  A.  C.  E.  We  regret  to  see  that  Tischendorf  has  raiostatel  the  formef 
reading  (hecauee  it  bae  a  somewhat  greater  weight  of  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament  in 
Ita  favour),  without  taking  into  account  tho  evident  allusion  to  Deut.  i.  31  whero 
rDo*o0opijirai  is  aetnowl  jdged  to  lie  the  correct  readiEg. 
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seven  nations  in  tlie  land  of  Canaan,  and  gave  their  land  as  a 
portion  unto  His  people.  And  after  that  He  gave  unto  them 
Judges  about  tlie  space'  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until 
Samuel  tlie  Prophet;  tlien  desired  they  a  ting,  and  He  gavo 
unto  tliem  SauJ,  the  son  of  Cis,  a  man  of  the  ti-ibe  of  Benjamin, 
to  rule  them  forty  years.  And  when  He  had  removed  Sad,  He 
raised  up  unto  them  David  to  be  their  king ;  to  whom  also  He 
gave  testimony,  and  said :  /  haioe  foimd  David,  the  son  of  Jeme, 
a  man  aft^  my  mon  heart,  which  shaU  fuljii  oil  my  will,'  Of 
this  man's  seed  hath  God,  according  to  His  promise,  raised  unto 
Israel  a  Saviour  Jesus. 

John  (ha  Bar  "  And  John  was  iJis  messenger  who  went  hefore  Sis 

pteflicfsa  fore-  Jtzoe'  to  prepare  His  way  before  Sim,  and  he  preach- 
ed the  baptism  of  repentance  to  all  tlie  people  of  Is- 
rael. And  as  John  fulfilled  his  course  his '  saying  was,  '  Whom 
think  ye  that  I  am?  I  am  not  He.  But  behold  there 
Cometh  one  after  me  whoso  shoes'  latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to 


rusoJom  ful 


"  Men  and  Brethren,  whether  ye  be  children  of 
the  stock  of  Abraham,  or  proselytes  of  the  Gentiles,  to 
Xiii  you  hath  been  sent  the  tiding  of  this  salvation,  which 
Jerasalem  hath  cast  out :  for  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
and  their  rulei-s,  because  they  knew  Him  not,  nor  yet  the  voices 
of  the  prophets  which  are  read  in  their  synagogues  every  Sab- 
bath day,  have  ftilfilled  the  Scriptures  in  condemning  Him, 
And  though  they  found  in  Him  no  cause  of  death,  yet  desired 
they  Pilate  tliat  He  should  be  slain.  And  when  they  had  ful- 
f  lied  all  which  was  written  of  Him,  thoy  took  Him  down  fron: 
tiie  tree,  and  laid  Him  in  a  sepulchre. 
^  Eiscia,™-  «  3„t  G-oci  raised  Him  from  the  dead. 
Attsatei  b7  "  And  He  was  seen  for  many  days  by  them  wjio 

'  We  need  not  liouble  onr  renders  with  the  diffionlties  which  have  been  rtdsed^con- 
cernmg  the  chronology  of  this  passage.  Supposing  it  could  he  proved  that  St.  Paul's 
knowledge  of  ancient  chronology  waa  imperfect,  this  need  not  surprise  us ;  for  there 
Beema  no  reason  to  suppose  (and  we  have  certainly  no  right  to  assume  a  priori  that 
divine  inspiration  would  instruct  the  Apostles  in,  trutli  discoverable  by  uninspireil 
research,  and  noit-essential  to  their  religious  missioa. 

'  Compare  Ps.  ksxis.  20,  with  1  Sam.  xiii.  14. . 

5  Mai.  iii.  1,  as  quoted  Mat.  xi.  10,  not  ejmotly  after  the  LXX.,  tut  with  itpi  n^ 
BiJiroi'  introduced,  as  here,  accocdins  to  tho  literal  translation  of  tlio  Hebrew  -ijaii- 

<  Obaerve  c^cyc  not  3^e|e,  Bnd  iirl^pou  not  e'r'/.ijpuae. 
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cam.-::,  ap  with  Him  fi'oni  Galilee  to  Jeruaalein,  who  manj  BHneaa. 
are  now '  Hia  witnesses  to  the  people  of  Israel.' 

"And  while  they=  proelaiin  it  in  Jerusalem,  we  nm  qitLd  im. 
declai'e  unto  you  the  same   Glad  Tiding  concerning  ^  "■ 

the  promise  which  was  made  to  om'  fathei's ;  eve  i  ""'  „  ""^  ' 
that  God  hath  fulfilled  tlie  same  unto  us  their  chil  ^f^  ^  ^ 
dreii,  ill  that  He  hath  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  ^ 
fls  it  is  also  written  in  tlie  second  psalm,  Tkou  art  mj  Son  tKn 
day  have  I  hegotten,  thee.^  And  whereas  He  hath  raised  Him 
from  the  grave,  no  more  to  return  unto  comiption,  He  hath  said 
on  this  wise.  The  Uessings  of  David  will  I  give  you,  even  the 
Uesdngs  which  stcmd  fast  in  luMness.^  Wherefore  it  is  writ- 
ten also  in  anotlier  psahn,  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  thine  Holy  One 
to  see  coTTu^Uon.''  Il'ow  David,  after  he  had  ministered  in  his 
own  generation  to  the  will  of  God,  fell  afjleep,  and  was  laid  unto 
his  fathers,  and  saw  corruption  ;  hut  He  whom  God  raised  from 
the  dead  saw  no  corruption. 

"Be  it  known  unto  you,  therefore,  men  and  hrcth-  caiioiiciij'  d 
ren,  tliat  through  this  Jesus  is  declared  unto  you  the  tion.  Aniithe- 
forgiveness  of  suis.    And  in  Him  all  who  have  faith  Gospoi  anath* 
are  justified  from  all  transgressions,  wherefrom  in  the 
Law  of  Moses  ye  could  not  be  justified,* 

"  Beware,  tlierefore,  lest  that  come  upon  you  which  Fi„ai  KBmtDs. 
is  spoken  in  the  Prophets,  BeJidld,  ye  despisers;  tmd 
wonder,  and  perish  j  for  I  work  a  worh  in  your  days,  a  worh 
which  ye  shall  in  iw  wise  ieUeve,  though  a  man  declare  it  unto 
youy " 

This  address  made  a  deep  and  thrilling  impression  on  the  audience. 
While  the  congregation  were  pouring  out  of  the  synagogue,  many  of 

'  This  viv,  which  is  here  7erj  important,  is  erroneonsly  omitted  hj  (be  Textus  Ett- 
ccptus. 

'  'O  3.ao,-  alwaya  means  the  Jewish  peoph). 

>  OlJaerve  iifisl;  ifuc,  emphatically  contrasied  with  the  preceiling  ahivsc  .  .  .  7rp3{ 
Tdir  J-aw  (Hamphi^). 

*  'Avaar^aii^  Scilicet  ix  vexpav  (Dn  "Wetie).  Wo  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  HumphrJ 
that  it  can  here  (consistentlj  with  the  contest)  have  ihi>  Eiime  meaning  as  in.  vii.  37. 

i  Ps.  ii.  T. 

1  Isaiah  Iv.  3  ;  observe  ri)  occa,  and  oomparo  ivith  rte  SnioF,  ivhioh  follows. 

'  Fa.  xvi.  10. 

s  We  are  bere  reminded  of  the  arguments  of  St.  Fet«r  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  jua 
se  tJie  beginning  of  the  speech  recala  that  of  St.  Stephen  hefore  the  Sanhodrin.  Fos 
rihly,  St.  Faul  himself  had  been  an  auditor  of  the  first,  as  he  certainly  was  nf  the  last 

*  nabak.  i.5. 
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them  '  crowded  round  tlie  speaker,  liegging  that  "  these  ivords,"  which 
had  mored  their  deepest  feelings,  might  be  repeated  to  them  on  their  next 
occasion  of  assembling  together.'  And  whea  at  length  the  mass  of  the 
people  had  dispersed,  singly  or  in  groups,  to  their  homes,  many  of  the 
Jews  and  proselytes  still  clung  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  wlio  earnestly  ex- 
horted them  (ill  the  form  of  expression  which  we  could  almost  recognise 
as  St.  Paul's,  from  ite  resemhlance  to  the  pliraseology  of  his  Epistles,)  "  to 
abide  in  the  grace  of  God."  = 

"  With  what  pleasure  can  we  fancy  the  Apostles  to  have  observed 
these  hearers  of  the  Word,  who  seemed  to  have  heard  it  in  such  earnest. 
How  gladly  must  they  have  talked  with  them,— entered  into  various  points 
more  fully  than  was  posMlile  m  any  public  address,— appealed  to  them  iu 
various  ways  which  no  one  cm  toui,h  upon  who  i^  speaMng  to  a  mixed 
multitude.  Yet  with  all  their  pleisure  lad  theu  hope,  their  knowledge 
of  man's  heart  must  ha\e  taught  them  not  to  lit,  over  confadent;  and 
therefore  they  would  earnestly  urge  them  to  continue  m  the  grace  of  G-od  ; 
to  keep  up  the  impression  which  had  already  outlasted  their  stay  within 
the  synagogue  -,— to  feed  it,  and  keep  it  alive,  and  make  it  deeper  and 
leeper,  that  it  shonld  remain  with  them  for  ever.  What  the  issue  was 
we  know  not, — nor  does  that  concern  us, — only  we  may  be  sure  that  here, 
as  in  other  instances,  there  were  some  in  whom  their  hopes  and  endeavours 
were  disappointed  ;  there  were  some  in  whom  they  were  to  their  fullest 
extent  realised."  * 

The  intervening  week  between  this  Sabbath  and  the  next  had  not  only 
its  days  of  meeting  in  the  synagogue,'  bnt  would  give  many  opportunities 
for  exhortation  and  instruction  in  private  houses  ;  the  doctrine  would  be 
noised  abroad,  and,  through  the  proselytes,  would  come  to  the  hearing  of 
the  Gentiles.  So  that  "  on  the  following  Sabbath  almost  the  whole  city 
came  together  to  hear  the  Word  of  God."  The  synagogue  was  crowded." 
Mnltitndes  of  Gentiles  were  there  in  addition  to  the  proselytes.    This  was 

'  The  worda  ri  t&nri  {"  Gentiles,"  Eag.  Trans.)  in  the  Textua  Receptns  have  caused 
a  great  confuaon  in  this  passage.  They  are  omitted  ia  the  beat  MSS.  The  authoii- 
Uea  may  be  seen  in  Tisoheudorf,    Sea  helow,  p.  183,  note, 

"  It  ia  not  quite  certain  whether  we  are  to  understand  ef;  ri  /isra^i  irufiiJnTOj'  (xiii. 
12)  by  mean  "the  next  Sabbath"  (like  t^  fpxo/iiev  caSSaTi^,  t.  44),  or  some  inier- 
mediate  days  of  meeting  during  the  week.  The  Jews  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the 
sym^ogaea  on  Monday  and  Thursday  as  well  aa  on  Sftturdsy.  Rabbinical  auUiorities 
■ttriliute  this  arrangement  bt  Ezra,  These  intermediate  days  {Zivtschentage)  wei« 
called  Diin:i212  f'^^-  Hence  the  Greek  fisra^,  nsed  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  which 
Hesychias  expkdns  by  /itf  dUyov,  av&iil^aov.  See  Scbottgen,  Hoke  Hebraica,  and 
Nork's  BabMnisobe  Quellen  u.  Farallelsn,  Leips.  1839. 

'  'Ewnftw  auToC;  iiri/iheiv  tj  x^P'^'  to"  9coo.  xiii.  43.  Compare  Acts  :at  21 
I  Cor.  XV.  10.    2  Cor.  vi.  1.    Gal.  ii.  31. 

*  Dr.  Arnold's  Twenty-fourth  Sermon  on  the  Interpretation  uf  Scripture. 

i  See  abore,  note  2.  ^  Acta  siii.  4i. 
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more  tliiin  tlie  Jews  could  bear.  Then  '.piDtiial  jiiilc  iiid  c\cliisinj 
bigotry  was  immediately  roused.  Tliey  conld  not  endure  the  nution  of 
otliers  being  freely  admitted  to  the  same  reli^oas  pinileges  wiili  thtm- 
BelvcE.  Tliis'was  always  the  sin  of  the  Jewish  people  Instead  of  realia 
ing  their  position  in  tlie  world  as  the  prophetic  nation  for  tlie  gvjod  of  the 
whole  earth,  they  indulged  tiie  self-exaltjng  opinion,  that  God's  highest 
blessings  were  only  for  themselves.  Tteir  oppressions  and  tlieir  disper- 
sions had  not  destroyed  this  deeply-rooted  prejudice  }  but  thej  rather 
found  comfort  under  the  yoke,  in  brooding  over  their  religious  isolation  : 
and  even  in  their  remote  and  scattered  settlefflents,  they  clung  with  the 
utmost  tenacity  to  the  feeling  of  their  oscluaive  nationality.  Thus,  in  the 
Pisidian  Antioeh,  they  who  on  one  Sabbath  had  listened  with  breathless 
interest  to  the  teachers  who  spolic  to  them  of  the  promised  Messiah,  were 
on  the  next  Sabbath  filled  with  the  most  excited  indignation,  when  they 
found  that  this  Messiah  was  "  a  light  to  Kghten  the  Gentiles,"  as  well  as 
"  the  glory  of  His  people  Israel."  They  made  an  uproar,  and  opposed 
the  words  of  Paul '  with  all  manner  of  calumnious  expresaons,  "  contra- 
dicting and  blasphomuig." 

And  then  the  Apostles,  promptly  recognising  in  the  willingness  of  the 
Gentiles  and  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  the  clear  indications  of  the  path  of 
duty,  followed  that  bold'  course  which  was  alien  to  all  the  prejudices  of  a 
Jewish  education.  They  turned  at  once  aud  without  reserve  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. St.  Paul  was  not  unprepared  for  the  events  which  called  for  this 
decision.  The  prophetic  intimations  at  his  first  conversion,  his  vision  in 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  his  experience  at  the  Syrian  Antioeh,  his  recent 
Bucce^  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  must  have  led  him  to  expect  the  Gentiles 
to  listen  to  that  message  which  the  Jews  were  too  ready  to  scorn.  The 
words  with  which  he  turned  from  his  unbelieving  countrymen  were  these : 
"  It  was  needful  that  the  Word  of  God  should  first  he  spoken  unto  you  -, 
but  inasmuch  as  ye  reject  it,  and  deem  yourselves  unworthy  of  eternal 
life,  lo  I  we  tam  to  the  Gentiles."  And  then  he  quotes  a  prophetical 
passage  from  their  own  Sacred  Writings.  "  For  thus  hath  the  Lord  com- 
manded us,  saying,  I  have  set  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou 
shouldest  be  for  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." '  This  is  the  first  re- 
corded instance  of  a  scene  which  was  often  reenacted.  It  is  the  course 
which  St.  Paul  himself  defines  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  when  he  de- 
Bcribes  the  Gospel  as  coming  first  to  the  Jew  and  then  to  the  Gentile  ;■ 

'  Toff  iiird  ToS  UaCXov  Zefo/j^oif,  xiii.  4S.    This  impllea  iDdireetly  that  Paul  wm 
the  "chief  speaker,"  as  we  ai'e  told,  xiv.  12, 

'  Jla/ifiiioiaau/ie-joi.  Compare  kra^fiitaMeiftida,  1  Thess.  !i.  2,  where  the  circum 
ilaaoes  appear  to  have  been  very  siiailar. 

a  Isai.  slix.  S,  quoted  with  a  slight  variation  from  the  LXX.  See  Isii  vlii  6 
uuke  ii.  32. 

'Rom.!.  16.    ii.  9.    Cuicpsre  xi.  12,  25. 
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imd  it  is  the  course  which  he  followed  himself  on  various  cccasion^  of  Lis 
life,  at  Corinth/  at  EpUesas,'  and  at  Home.' 

That  which  was  often  ohacurely  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament, — that 
those  should  "  seek  after  God  who  knew  Him  Eot,"  and  that  He  should 
lie  honoured  hj  "those  who  were  not  a  people:"' — that  which  had  al- 
ready seen  its  fli'st  i'ulfllment  in  isolated  cases  during  Our  Lord's  life,  as  in 
the  centurion  and  tlie  Syrophenican  woman,  whose  faith  had  no  parallel 
in  aii  the  people  of  "  Israel :"'— that  which  had  receiyed  an  espress  aC' 
complishmeat  through  the  agency  of  two  of  the  cLiefest  of  the  Apostles,  in 
Coraeliua,  the  Roman  officer  at  Ctesarea,  and  ia  Sergins  Panlns,  the  Eoman 
(fOvcrnor  at  Pophos, — began  now  to  be  realised  ou  a  large  scale  in  a  whole 
c-ommuuity.  While  the  Jews  blasphemed  and  rejected  Christ,  the  Gen- 
tiles "rejoiced  and  glorified  the  Word  of  God"  The  counsels  of  God 
were  not  frustrated  by  the  unbelief  of  His  chosen  people,  A  new  "  Is- 
rael," a  new  "  election,"  succeeded  to  the  former."  A  church  was  foi-med 
of  united  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  and  all  who  were  destined  to  enter  the  path 
ol  eternal  life'  were  gntliered  into  the  Catholic'  brotherhood  of  the 
hitherto  separated  races.  The  synagogue  had  rejected  tlie  inspired  mis- 
fflonaries,  but  tie  apostolic  instruction  went  on  in  some  private  house  or 
public  building  belonging  to  the  heathen.  ,Aud  gradnallj  the  knowledge 
nf  Christianity  began  to  be  disseminated  through  the  whole  vicmity.* 

The  enmity  of  the  Jews,  however,  was  not  satisfied  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Apostles  from  the  synagogue.  What  they  conld  not  aocomplish 
by  violence  and  calumny,  they  succeeded  in  effecting  by  a  pious  intrigue. 
That  influence  of  women  in  religious  questions,  to  which  our  attention  will 
he  repeatedly  called  hereafter,  is  here  for  the  first  time  brought  before  our 
notice  in  the  sacred  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  life.  Strabo,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  social  position  of  the  female  sex  in  the  towns 
of  Western  Asia,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  power  which  they  possessed 
and  exercised  in  controlling  and  modifying  tlie  religious  opinions  of  the 
men.'"    Tliis  general  fact  received  one  of  its  most  striking  illustrations  in 

'  Actssviii.  6.  '  Acts:!b!:.  9. 

s  Acts  xjwlii.  28,  *  See  Hosea  i.  10.    il,  23,  as  quoted  in  Eora.  ix,  25,  26. 

s  Mat.  viii.  6-10.    xv.  21-28,  «  See  Eom.  si.  7,  and  Gal.  vi.  16, 

'  'Eirlarevaai'  Scui  iirav  TSTay/ilvei  ci[  fuiji'  nitwiou.  siii.48.  It  is  well  known  tiial 
this  passage  ii»s  been  made  the  sulgeet  of  much  controversy  with  reference  to  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination.  Its  bearing  on  the  question  is  very  doniitful.  Sea  how 
6uiTCTayii€V0(  is  used,  Acta  xx.  13.  On  the  other  hand,  see  tS  iiaisrayiilvov,  Luke 
iii.  13,  and  T^raY/ihai,  Rom.  liii.  1.  For  Marklaud'a  tifiualation,  "  fidem  profeasi  Bunt, 
quolquot  (tempus,  diem)  constituernnt,  ia  vitom  Eeteraom,"  see  Winer's  Graiomaiik, 
p.  304. 

8  Mr.Tiite  (Coot.  Hist. p.  19)  eajs,  that  thla -nas  "  the  first  Chviatinn  church,  galhered 
in  part  from  among  the  idolatrous  GentJlea."  Thia  ia  oa  Uie  auppoation  that  tha 
'EUuvef  (Acts  si.  20,  211  were  all  "  Greet  proselytts,"  '  Acta  siii.  43. 

'"'ATTfliTtf  TJji  SsiBiSaiiioviai:  i,pxr''''f  olmnai  r<If  yveaiKa^'  airai  Sinai  tdi)c  •IvSoat 
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tlie  case  of  Judaism.  We  have  ali'cady  more  tliau  once  alluded  to  tlie  m- 
ftnence  of  tlie  female  proselytes  at  Damascus : '  and  the  good  services 
which  women  coutributcd  towards  the  early  progre&a  of  Christianity  is 
abundantly  known  both  from  the  Acta  and  the  Ejjistles.'  Here  they  ap- 
pear in  Q  position  less  honourable,  but  not  less  influential,  The  Jews  con- 
trived, thi'ough  the  female  proselytes  at  AutJoch,  to  win  over  to  their 
cause  some  ladies  of  high  respectability,  and  throtigii  them  to  gain  the  ear 
of  men  who  occnpied  a  ptKition  of  eminence  in  the  city.  Thus  a  system- 
atic persecution  was  excited  against  Paul  and  Baruabas.  Whether  the 
BHpreme  magistrates  of  the  colony  were  indu-ced  by  this  cnfair  agitation  to 
pass  a  sentence  of  formal  banishment,  we  are  not  informed  ; '  but  for  the 
present  the  Apostles  were  compelled  to  retire  from  the  colonial  limits. 

In  cases  such  as  these,  instructions  had  been  given  by  our  Lord  Him- 
self how  His  Apostles  were  to  att.  During  His  life  on  earth.  He  had 
said  to  the  Twelve,  "  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  nor  hear  you,  when 
ye  depart  thence,  shake  off  the  dnst  nnder  your  feet  for  a  testimony 
f^inst  them.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  jadgiUDnt,  than  for  that  city." '  And 
while  Paul  and  Barnabas  thus  fulfilled  Our  Lord's  words,  shaking  off 
from  their  feet  the  dust  of  the  dry  and  sunbnrut  road,'  la  tokea  of  God's 
judgment  on  wilful  uubelievers,  and  turning  their  steps  eastwards  ia  the 
direction  of  Lycaonia,  another  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  was  fulfilled,  in 
the  midst  of  those  who  had  been  obedient  to  the  faith :  "  Blessed  are  ye, 
when  men  shall  revile  yon  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of 
evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake.  Kejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad : 
for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven  ;  for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets 
which  were  before  you." '  Even  while  their  faithful  teachers  were  re- 
moved from  them,  and  traveliLug  aci-oss  the  bare  uplands'  which  separate 

irpoKnAofiiTOi,  jrpof  Tuf  i^l  irAeoi'  Sspaneias  Juii  SeiJv,  ntd  kopru^  sal  TTOTvioa/u:ic, 
viL  3. 

'  Sae  above,  p.  19,  and  p,  171,  n.  i. 

■  See  Acts  xvi.  14.    xviL  2.    Philipp.  iv.  3.    1  Cor.  va  16. 

»  We  ehonld  rather  infer  Hie  contrary,  duce  liiey  revisibsd  the  place  on  their  return 
from  Derbe  (xiv.  21). 

*  Mart  vi.  11.  Matt  x,  14,  15.  Luke  ix.  5.  For  other  ^mbolioal  acts  expressing 
the  Bame  Uiing,  see  Nehem.  v.  13.  Acts  sviil  6,  It  waa  tnugJit  in  the  Ecliook  of  the 
Scribes  tliat  liie  dust  of  a  heatJien  land  defiled  by  Hie  toucli.  Lightf.  on  Matt.  x.  11, 
Rn^  Harm,  of  N.  T.,  Acts  siv.  Hence  the  shaking  of  the  dust  off  the  feet  implied 
that  f  he  city  was  regarded  as  profane. 

s  "Litfa-ally  may  they  have  ehafeen  off  tlie  dnst  of  their  feet,  for  even  nov  (Nov.  3) 
Ihe  roads  abound  with  it,  and  in  the  summer  months  it  must  l)e  a  p'ain  .jf  dnei" 
ArundeU'a  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p,  319. 

«  Matt  V.  11,  12. 

7  Lealie  approached  Iconium  from  lie  northern  adu  of  the  monntains  wliicli  separata 
AnUoch  from  Philomeiium  (see  p.  1C9).  He  Bays :  "  On  the  descent  from  a  ridgii 
'intnchlDg  eastward  from  tbese  moantBias,  we  came  in  night  of  the  rust  plain  arouDd 
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Antioch  from  l.lie  plain  of  IconiQin,  the  disciples  of  tlie  former  city  re- 
ceived such  manifest  tokens  of  the  lore  of  God,  aud  the  power  of  the 
"  Holy  Gh(st,"  that  they  were  "  filled  witli  joy"  in  the  midst  of  perse- 
cution. 

leomuin  has  obtained  a  place  in  history  far  more  distinguished  than  thai 
of  the  Pisidian  Antioch.  It  is  famous  as  the  cradle  of  the  rising  power  of 
the  conquering  Turks.'  And  the  remains  of  its  Mahoraedan  architectnro 
still  bear  a  conspicuous  testimony  to  the  yictovies  and  strong  government 
of  a  tribe  of  Tartar  invaders.  But  theru  are  other  feature  in  the  view  of 
modern  Konieh  which  to  us  are  far  more  interesting.  To  the  traveller  in 
the  footsteps  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  not  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  carved  over  the  gateways  in  the  streets  of  Ehofles,  which  arrest 
the  attention,  but  the  aucient  harbour  and  the  view  across  the  sea  to  the 
opposite  coast.  And  at  Konieh  his  interest  is  awakened  not  by  minarets 
and  palaces  and  Saracenic  gateway  but  by  the  vaat  i  lam  ind  the  distant 
mountains." 

These  features  remain  what  they  weie  in  the  hr&t  centniy  while  the 
town  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  and  rebuilt  and  its  aich  tcctura! 
character  entirely  altered.  Little  if  anything  remains  of  Greek  or  Ro- 
man Iconium,  if  we  except  the  anuent  mscr  ptions  and  the  fiagments  of 
sculptures  which  are  built  into  the  lurkibh  walla '  At  a  late  period  of  the 
Empire  it  was  made  a  Colonia,  like  its  neighbour,  Antioch  but  it  was 
not  so  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul.^     There  is  no  reasoa  to  suppose  that  its 

Konioli,  tinil  of  the  lake  which  oooupies  llie  micldle  of  it ;  find  we  saw  the  city  with  its 
mosqnes  and  nncLent  wolla,  Btill  at  the  disttiuce  of  twelve  or  fom-teea  miles  from  us." 
f.  45.  Ainaworth  travelled  in  Uie  same  direction,  anil  says :  "  \Ye  traviflled  three 
houTB  along  the  plain  of  Konieli,  always  in  ^ght  of  the  city  of  tlie  Sultans  of  Eoiun, 
before  we  reached  ii"  Trav.  In  Asia  Minor,  n.  p.  58.  P.  Lucas,  who  approached 
from  Ercgli,  beyond  Lystra  andDerbe  (see  below),  speaks  of  Iconinm  as  "  presque  aa 
hout  de  la  plaane,"    Second  Voyage,  eh.  xx. 

•  leonium  was  the  capital  of  the  Seljuldan  Sultans,  and  had  a  great  pai't:  iu  Hie 
growth  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

'  "Konieh  exiends  to  the  east  and  south  over  the  pUdn  far  beyond  the  ivalls,  which 
are  aboul  two  miles  in  circumference.  ....  Mountains  covered  with  snow  rise  on 
every  ^de,  excepting  towards  the  east,  where  a  plain,  os  flat  as  the  desert  of  Arabia, 
extends  fiir  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye."    Capt  Klnneu'. 

»  "  The  oily  wall  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Selj'aMan  Sultans :  it  seems  to 
have  been  built  tl'om  the  ruins  of  more  ancient  buildings,  as  broken  columna,  capitals, 
pedeslaJs,  baa-rellefe,  and  other  pieces  of  sculpture,  conliibute  towards  its  consti'uction. 
It  has  eighty  gates,  of  a  square  form,  each  known  hj  a  separate  name,  and,  aa  well  as 
most  of  the  towers,  embellished  with  Arabic  inscriptions.  ...  I  observed  a  few  Gi'eek 
characters  on  the  ivalls,  hut  they  were  in  bo  elevated  a  rituation  that  I  could  net  de- 
cjpher  them.'^  Capt.  Kmneir.  See  CoL  Leake's  descripOon ;  and  also  the  recently 
published  work  of  Col.  Chesney  (1350)  on  the  Euphrates  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  348, 349. 

•  Hence  we  have  placed  this  coin  of  leonium  in  the  note,  lest  the  Latin  letters  and 
the  word  COL.  should  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  its  political  condilion  in  the  tJme  ol 
St.  Paul  resembled  that  of  Antioch  in  Piadia.    (Sea  p.  170,  note.)    These  coins  weix 
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character  wah  different  from  that  of  Llie  other  iinportant  towns  on  the 
principal  lines  of  coimiinnication  tlirougk  Asia  Minor.  The  elements  of  its 
population  would  be  as  follows  : — a  large  number  of  trifling  and  frivolom 
Greeks,  whoso  principal  places  of  resort  would  be  the  theatre  and  the 
market-place  ;  some  remains  of  a  still  older  population,  coming  in  occasicu- 
al!y  from  the  country,  or  residing  in  a  separate  quarter  of  the  town  :  somo 
few  Eoman  officials,  ciyil  or  loilitary,  holding  themselves  jjroudly  aloof 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  subjugated  province  ;  and  an  old  established 
colony  of  Jews,  who  exercised  their  trade  during  the  week,  and  met  on  the 
Sabbath  to  read  the  law  in  the  Synagogue. 

The  same  kind  of  events  took  place  here  as  in  Antioch,  and  almost  in 
the  same  order.'  The  Apostles  went  first  to  the  Synagogue,  and  the 
effect  of  their  discourses  there  was  such,  that  great  numbers  both  of  the 
Jews  and  Greeks  {i.  e.  proselytes  or  heathens,  or  both")  believed  the  Gos- 
pel. The  unbelieving  Jews  raised  up  an  indirect  persecution  by  exciting 
the  minds  of  the  GentUc  population  against  those  who  received  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  But  the  Apostles  persevered  and  lingered  in  the  city  some 
considerable  time,  having  their  confidence  strengthened  by  the  miracles' 
which  God  worked  through  their  iastramentality,  in  attestation  of  the 
truth  of  His  Word.  There  is  an  apocryphal  narrative  of  certain  events 
assigned  to  this  residence  at  Iconium  :  '■  and  we  may  innocently  adopt  so 


not  found  Iiefore  the  reign  of  Gall      ib      d  I         m  t 

as  a  Colonia;  lience  Mannert  (p.  11  )       j    tor     tb  t   t  w      in 

and  took  the  title  ae  no  empty  lion  a(     Mytt  1     I    I  d         t 

the  tmoients  for  tho  name ;  thus  it         sadUitftelh     11„ 

Minerva  made  images  of  clay  (ti/.       )       d  b  ea&  d  lif       to  th  m.     H    ce   Bays 

Stephanas  Ejaantinna,  it  ought  t    b         tte     E/  ou  tn   (M     J     il  ^  J7    )  as » [ 

iomeljiaea  on  coins.    Another  story  (Enstath.  m  Bionys.  Puiiej,'.  v.  8jb)  is  conneeied 

with  an  image  of  Medusa  act  up  by  Peraeua.    For  the  relation  of  the  city  to  Lyoaonia 

in  Pkrjgio,  see  below,  p.  186,  a.  3. 

•  See  Aoia  xiv.  1-6. 

•  Perhaps  'EKT^vav  (v.  1)  may  mean  "  prostlytee,"  as  opposed  to  '■  Gfiiiiles," 
ifc-Ji-  (V.  3). 

«  The  disHnot  appeal  to  miracles  (v.  3)  should  lie  especially  noticeil. 

•  It  would  hare  been  a  misciiievous  confusion  of  history  and  legend  tt  hive  iniro> 
dnecd  St.  Thoola  of  Iconium  into  the  text.  But  her  story  lias  so  prominent  a  place  la 
all  Eoman  Cothollc  histories,  tJiat  tt  cannot  be  altogether  omitted.  See  Baxoiiius  (silIi 
(rnno  47),  Floury  (i.  2S),  and  FLohrbaeher  (Hist,  de  I'Egl.  Oath.,  liv.  x.xy.),  hIio  mil.i 


f  d  ly 
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much  of  till!  legendary  story,  as  to  imagine  St,  I'anl  prcactiiig  ioiig  and 
late  to  ci'owtloci  congregations,  as  hs  did  afterwards  at  Assos,'  and  his 
enemies  bringing  him  before  the  civil  authorities,  with  the  cry  that  he  was 
disturbing  their  honseholds  by  hie  sorcery,  or  with  complaints  lite  those  at 

US  if  the  "Acta  Pauli  e.  Theclse"  rested  on  tlie  saniH  foundation  wiili  ihe  inspired  nap- 
rativo  of  the  "Acta  of  the  Apostles.".  These  apocrypbal  Acts  were  edited  liy  Graba 
(SpioiL  Tol.  i.)  in  Greclt  and  Latin  from  MKS.  in  tiEC  Bodleian  Library.  They  are  also 
In  tlie  BIbliotlieco,  Patriua.,  vol  i.,  and  they  are  noticed  by  FabrioiuH,  Cod.  Apoe.  N.  T. 
Tol.  ii.  In  Jones  on  the  Canon  (vol.  ii.  p.  353-403)  they  are  given  Loth  in  Greek  and 
Englieb. 

The  oatliue  of  the  Btai-j  la  ea  followa.  On  the  arrivnl  of  St,  Panl  Bi  roonium,  TteoU 
waa  betrothed  to  Tliamyria.  To  hla  deepiur,  and  to  the  mother's  perplesily,  she  for- 
gets her  eartMy  attacbnients,  and  remains  night  and  day  at  a  window,  riyoted  by  Ite 
preaching  of  St.  Paul,  irhich  she  hears  in  a  neighbouring  houaa  (Jiri  t^c  &uptioc  riic 
ti«ou  aii^c  KaOeaduaa  dud  rSr  niveyyv^  OvpiSoc  i/Kovev  vvkt&s  ko!  J^epaj  Til  leyifitvov 
{mb  Tov  Ji.a67i/«),  Graho,  p.  97  ;  and  again,  ^e  ipdxvti  in-i  Tijf  &vplSa;  Jcde/i^w?,  roif 
IIouXov  2,6]VK  KpareiTai,  p,  98).  [Cf.  Aots,  sx.  0.]  By  the  contrivance  of  the  false 
disciples,  Demas  and  Hermogenes,  (who  snj  Uiat  tUcj  ■will  prove  the  resurrection  o( 
those  who  know  God  to  Goneist  in  their  offtpimg, — SiSd^ofiai  Sti  ^v  ^iyei,  oiro;  uvd- 
OTOaiv  ytiiccBai,  f  cIj?  jiyoves  i^'  ol;  lx°/'^  Texvci^,  Kal  dviimiiisv,  -dcie  kmYHOVTSg, 

p.  101).  [See  2  Tim.  1 15.  iv.  10,  also  ii.  18.]  St  Paul  is  broi^bt  before  Castelliua 
toe  ProRonsul,  and  by  his  orders,  with  cries  of  Mdyoj  iorlv  •  tSiroj'E  rdv  ji&yov  oast  into 
prison.  Thccla  brihcs  the  jailer  with  her  ear-rings,  tIsIIb  the  Apostle,  and  is  instniotDd 
by  him.  St.  Paul  is  scourged  and  banished.  Thecla  is  condenined  to  be  bnmt,  be- 
cause she  ri'fuaea  to  marry  Thamyris ;  but  her  life  is  saved  hy  a  muTiculous  earthquake 
and  storm  of  rain.  Meanwhile  St  Paul,  with  Onesiphorus  [2  Tim.  L  IB],  who  Jiail 
been  his  host  at  Iconium,  b  in  a  tomb  on  the  road  to  Daphne.  There  ho  is  rejoined 
by  Thecla,  and  they  travel  logelher  to  Antjoch.  In  conaoquenOD  of  the  admiration  at 
a  certain  cltiaan  cidled  Alexander,  a  scene  similar  to  that  on  Abraham's  viait  to  Egypt 
is  enacted ;  and  ultimately  Thecla  is  condemned  to  the  wild  beasts.  Bat  the  llouefS 
cronches  at  her  feet,  and  the  monsl«rs  in  (he  water  (oj  ^QKai,  p.  Ill),  die  when  ahi> 
entei^  it,  and  Uoat  to  the  siufaoe.  Thecla  is  thus  preserved.  A  lady  called  Tryphsena 
ptom.  svi.  12],  receives  her  into  her  house  and  is  instructed  by  her,  Thecla  rgoma 
St  Paul  at  Myra,  in  Lycla.  Thence  she  travels  to  Iconium,  where  she  ftuds  Thamyria 
(lead,  and  endoavours  in  vaiu  to  convert  hor  mother.  She  goes  hy  Daphne  to  Seleucia, 
and  leaJs  an  ascetic  life  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  that  city.  Eere  n^iacles  rouse  the 
jealousy  of  the  physicians,  but  Iheir  conspiracy  agtuust  her  chastity  ia  deientod 
Finally,  she  dies  at  the  age  of  ninety,  having  left  Iconinm  at  eighteen. 

Though  she  was  rescued  from  a  violent  death,  Biihrtiacher  reckons  hor  iu  the  rank  of 
Stephen  as  the  first  of  the  female  martyrs.  Grahe  seems  to  he  of  opinion  tliat  the  story 
has  a  ba^  of  truth, — ''argumentis  nescio  quomodo  band  uajuoquaque  sufflcientibus 
ad  narrationes  adeo  parnm  verisimiles  lectori  oordato  pervadendas,"  as  Fabricius  savs. 
Cod.  Apco.  N.  T.  a,  p.  796.  Jones  oriticlaes  the  whole  dooament  nt  great  length,  and 
decides  strongly  against  the  veracity  of  the  story.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  one 
error  in  geography  in  the  Greek  narrative.  St  Paul  is  said  to  have  gone  from  Antiocli 
to  Ifioninm  (as  in  the  Acts)  aud  Onesiphonis  (who  had  been  informed  ^  Titus  of  the 
pei'Bonal  appearance  of  St.  Paul)  to  have  gone  with  his  family  to  meet  him  on  the  royal 
road,  which  looilB  to  Lystra  (Grabs,  p.  95).  Now  Lystm  Ih  on  the  contrary  side  of 
Iconium  from  Antioch.  On  the  whole,  the  mythical  oharacl/;r  of  the  narrative,  what- 
ersr  liasis  of  ti-uth  it  may  have,  ia  very  apparent. 

rhecli  is  oftet  alluded  to  hj  the  Fathers,  espeo'ally  those  of  the  fourth  ccnturj,— 
['  Act«xs.7-ll.] 
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Philipjii  Jind  Ephcsas,  tliat  he  was  "  exceediugly  troubling  tlieir  city,"  ami 
"  turniug  away  much  people." '  We  learn  from  an  iaspired  source'that 
the  whole  population  of  Iconinm  was  nlthnateij  divided  into  two  great  fsic- 
tions  (a  common  occurrence,  on  far  less  important  occasions,  in  these  cities 
of  Oriental  Greeks),  and  that  one  party  took  the  side  of  the  Apostles,  the 
other  of  the  Jews.  But  here,  as  at  Antioch,  the  influential  classes  were 
ou  the  side  of  the  Jews.  A  determined  attempt  was  at  last  made  to  crush 
the  Apostles,  by  loading  them  with  insult  and  actually  stoning  them. 
Learning  this  wicked  conspiracy,  in  which  the  magistrates  themselves  were 
involved,^  they  fled  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Lycaonia, 
where  they  might  be  more  secure,  and  have  more  liberty  in  preaching  the 
Gospel. 

It  would  be  a  very  natural  course  for  the  Apostles,  after  tlie  cruel 
treatment  they  had  esperienced  in  the  great  towns  on  a  frequented  route, 
to  retire  into  a  wilder  district  and  araong  a  ruder  population.  In  any 
coantry,  the  political  cu-cumstances  of  which  resemble  those  of  Aaa  Minor 
under  the  early  emperors,  there  must  be  many  districts,  into  wMch  the  civ- 
ilisation of  the  conquering  and  governing  people  has  hardly  penetrated. 
We  have  an  obvious  instance  in  our  Eastern  presidencies,  in  the  Hindoo 
villages  which  have  retained  their  character  without  alteration,  notwith- 
standing the  successive  occupations  by  Mahomedans  and  English.  Thus, 
iii  the  Eastern  provinces  of  the  Eomau  Empire  there  must  have  been  many 
towns  and  villages  where  local  customs  were  untouched,  and  where  Greek, 
though  certainly  understood,  was  not  commonly  spoken.  Such,  perhaps, 
were  the  places  which  now  come  before  our  notice  ia  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles, — small  towns,  with  a  rude  dialect  and  primitive  siiperstition ' — 
"  Lystra  and  Derbe,  cities  of  Lycaonia." ' 

Tlie  district  of  Lycaonia  extends  from  the  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus  and 
the  borders  of  Cilicia,  on  the  south ;  to  the  Cappadocian  hills,  on  the 
north.  It  is  a  bare  and  dreary  region,  unwatered  by  streams,  though  in 
pai^ij  liable  to  occasional  inundations.  Strabo  mentions  one  place  where 
water  was  even  sold  for  money.  In  this  respect  there  must  be  a  close  re- 
semblance between  this  country  and  large  tracts  of  Australia.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  particular  in  which  the  resemblance  may  be  traced.  Both  re^ona 
afford  excellent  pasture  for  flocks  of  sheep,  and  give  opportunities  for  ob- 

JerumB,  AugusMne,  Ambrose,  EuscMua,  Epiphanina,  Chiysostotn,  Gregory  of  Njssn, 
and  Gregory  of  Nuaianzus.  The  references  may  be  seen  iu  Grabe  ami  Jones.  The 
passages  adduced  from  Cyprian  appear  to  be  spnrioua,  and  some  ilouiit  rests  on  TertulL 
de  Bapt.  e.  17.  The  life  of  Thecla  was  written  m  Greek  verse  by  Basil  of  SeieH,;ia 
(pub.  1622,  with  Gregory  Thaumatargus). 

lAotsxvi.  20.    xlr.  26.  *  Acts  siv.  4. 

3  It  is  Iniposalble  to  dyf^rmine  exactly  the  meaning  of  apxofi^. 

*  Acts  xiv.  1 1, 12,  Ac.  '  Aots!  xiv.  6. 
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tainiiig  lurge  possessions  by  trade  in  wool.'  It  was  bere,  ou  th:  dowts  of 
Lycaonia,  that  Arayntas,  while  he  yet  led  the  life  of  a  nomad  chief,  before 
the  time  of  his  political  'eleTatiou,'  fed  liis  three  hundred  flock')  Of  the 
whole  district  loonium'was  properly  the  capital  ind  tie  p!am  runnd 
Iconium  may  be  reckoned  as  its  great  central  spac,  sitaateo  imdwiy  be- 
tween Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.  This  plain  is  spoken  of  fii.  the  laigest  in 
Asia  Minor,*  It  is  almost  like  the  steppca  of  Gteat  Asia,  of  which  tho 
Turkish  invaders  must  ofteu  have  been  rendiided,'  when  they  came  to  these 
level  spaces  in  the  west  ;  and  the  camels  which  convey  modem  travellers 
to  and  from  Kooieh,  find  by  tho  side  of  their  path  tufte  Of  salt  and  pricMy 
herbage,  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  which  grows  in  their  native  deserts.' 

Across  some  portion  of  this  plain  Paul  and  Barnabas  travelled  both 
before  and  after  their  residence  in  Iconium.  After  leaving  the  high  land 
to  the  north-west,'  during  a  Jonrney  of  several  hours  before  arriving  at  the 
city,  the  eye  ranges  freely  over  a  vast  expanse  of  level  ground  to  the  south 
ajid  the  east.  The  two  most  eminent  objects  in  the  view  are  the  snowy 
snnmdts  of  Mount  Argieua,  rising  high  above  all  the  mteivemng  hdlB  m 
the  dii'ection  of  Armenia, — and  the  singular  mountain  mass  called  the 
"  Eara-Dagh,"  or  "  Black  Mount,"  south-eastwards  in  the  direction  of 
Cilicia.^   And  stili  these  features  continne  to  be  conspicuous  aftei  I(,uniim 

1  Kaitrep  uwipoi:  ojoa  r/  X"?"-  "pi^''"  itrplfu  6aB/iaanic  Tpax  Of  lit  ipea;  kci 
TivEf  li  airuv  tovTuv  /isyimov  7r7.ovrov  sKTijaavTo.  Strabo  su.  6,  He  epotdiS  also  of 
"  wild  assea  "  as  roaming  over  tlie  district  The  real  of  his  description  ie  as  follows : 
T(l  Tuv  AvKaoiiuv  ApOTtiSia  -^jivxp^  ""'  V'*''-^  '"''  iviiypoBoTa,  iiurav  re  nudvi;  irol^* 
i;roy  6&  teal  eftpHv  Svvardvj  f^a&vTara  fpiaTtt  tQv  TtuVTi^f,  nuBaJrep  hv  ^otirpot^,  dTrob 
Kai  JTijr/KiaKerai  rd  Map,  .  ,  ,  'Afaniras  iP  imip  Tpianonia;  luxe  iroijivaf  hi  Tolg  roiriiic 
rovTOiq.  .  .  .  'EvTaiSa  di  icov  Koi  Tb  'Infnitov  kart,  noXi^uiv  ei  avvi^xia/iivov  xal 
Xiipov  rfru.nectrfpQu  ?joii  r^f  ?,BxSeia?i£  ivajpotorov.  Ililijoiiifei  (P  ^il^  tovtok  rcff 
TOtntic  i  TaOpof,  6  ripi  KajriraSoKioB  ipi^uv  Kal  Ti/v  AvKacpiay  npbg  rail!  iiin^pKcipivcvg 
KiXsKof  TOfif  TpaxdiiTa^, 

*  See  atave,  Cb,  r,  p.  23. 

'  Seo  tlie  Synecdemua  of  Hierocles.  Sti^pli.  Bya.  EJiys  it  is — ■^Ja.j'  Auxaoviof  irpdc 
Toic  opcK  Toi  Tttvpov.  Basil  of  Selenola,  in  his  life  of  St  Theola,  snj3;  woJ.^f  iiSn! 
Avxaaviac,  T^r  /ihi  'Ecjof  oC  jroM  imjjiouoo,  Tg  (JS  'Ao'iQi'iJi'  ful2.?.6ii  ti  Jrpojop/iifouoa, 
Kal  T%  Iliaidwv  Koi  •ipufiiv  x^P^f  ^^  ■Kpooijdf  k^iui-ht/.  Xenophoii,  ivho  is  the  first  to 
mention  looniaro,  collait  "the  last  city  of  Fhry^"  (i^i:  'lov/it^  'jriXie  i^x'i^,  Anab 
r.  2.  19)  in  the  direction  of  "Lycaonia." 

<  See  Leake,  p.  93. 

»  The  remark  is  made  by  Texier  Iniis  "Aslc  Mineure." 

»  Ainsworth  (n.  p.  68)  deseribea  the  camela,  as  he  crossed  this  plain,  eagerly  pacing 
the  tufts  of  Meflcmbryautiioniuiii  and  Salicomiii,  "reminding  them  of  plains  wilJi  nhioii 
(bey  were  probably  more  familiar  than  those  of  Asia  Minor."  The  plain,  hoTcvur,  ia 
natm^Uy  rich.    See  Straho,  and  Col.  Leake. 

'  See  ahove,  p.  160,  n.  1. 

'  See  Leake,  p.  45.  "  (Setvmen  Ladik  and  ^onieU).  To  the  north-eaet  nothing 
appeared  to  interrapt  the  vast  expanse  but  two  very  lofty  sonnnits  covered  witb  snoW; 
nt  a  great  distance.  They  can  be  no  other  than  Iti  summits  of  Mount  Argasue,  ahova 
Casarea.    [This  is  doubtful ;  see  Ham.  A.  M.  n.  p.  305,  and  Trans,  of  Geog.  Soc  viiL 
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is  ieft  beliiiid,  and  the  traveller  mores  ou  over  tiie  plain  towards  Lys- 
tra  aiid  Dei'be.  Meant  Argtens  stilt  rises  far  to  the  north-east,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  Black  Mountain  is  gradually 
approached,  and  discoTcrcd  to  be  an  isolated  mass,  with  reaches  of  the 
plain  extending  round  it  like  ciiannels  of  the  sea.'  The  cities  of  Lystra 
and  Derhe  were  somewhere  about  the  bases  of  the  Elacli  Mountain.  We 
have  dwelt  thus  minutely  on  the  physical  characteristics  of  this  part  of 
Lycaonia,  because  the  positions  of  its  ancient  towns  have  not  been  deteiv 
mined.  We  are  only  acquainted  with  the  general  features  of  the  scene. 
While  the  site  of  Iconium  has  nerer  been  forgotten,  and  that  of  Antioch 
in  Pisidia  has  now  been  clearly  identified,  those  of  Lystra  and  Derbe  re- 
main nnknown,  or  at  best  are  extremely  uncertain.'  No  conclusive  coins 
or  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  ;  Eor  iins  there  been  any  sucli  con- 

145.]  To  tie  Boutli-east  the  iame  pisdas  extend  as  far  as  lie  mountains  of  Karaman 
(Laranda).  At  the  sonfli-east  estremity  of  the  plains  lieyond  Konieli,  we  are  much 
Ktrucic  with  the  appearance  of  a  remarkable  insulated  monotain  called.  Kara-Dagii 
{Blacli  Mountain),  riaing  to  a  great  height,  covered  at  the  top  with  snow  [JaiL  31,] 
and  appearing  lilte  a  lofty  island  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  It  is  ahoot  dxty  miles  dis- 
tant."   The  lines  marked  on  the  Hap  are  the  Roman  roads  mentioned  in  Ihe  Itineraries. 

I  See  Leake,  pp.  9S-97,  "  {Feb.  1.  Fiotn  Koniek  to  3VAa»ira.)— Our  road  por- 
Buea  a  perfect  level  for  upwards  of  twenty  miles.  {Feh  2.  From  Tshar.ira  to  Kassa- 
6ii.)^Nine  hom?9  over  the  same  uninterrupted  levd  of  the  finest  soil,  but  qnite  uncul- 
tivated, esecpt  in  the  immediate  no  ghbourhood  of  a  few  widely  dispersed  villages.  It 
la  painful  to  behold  *^ch  deTOlation  in  the  midst  of  a  region  so  highly  favoured  by 
nature.  Another  oharacteri'tu,  of  thcsa  Aaatic  plains  is  the  exactness  of  the  level, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  tUtn  extending,  withont  any  previous  slope,  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  which  rise  ftom  them  like  lofty  iBlaods  out  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
The  Karamanian  ridge  seems  to  recede  as  we  approach  it,  and  the  snoivy  summits  of 
ArgEEUs  [f]  are  still  to  be  seen  to  tbe  north-east. ....  At  three  or  four  miles  short  o( 
Kasiaha,  wo  are  abreast  of  the  middle  of  the  very  lofty  insulated  mountain  already 
mentioned,  called  Kara-Dagh.  It  Is  said  to  he  chiefiy  iahabited  by  Greek  ChriEtiana, 
and  to  contain  1001  churches ;  liat  we  afterwards  learnt  that  these  1001  churches 
(Binbu'-Kiliffieh)  was  a  name  given  to  the  exlen^ve  mina  of  an  ancient  oily  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  {Feb.  3.  JiVoui  Kassaba  to  Karaman.) — Four  hours ;  the  road 
still  passing  over  a  plain,  wbicb  towards  the  monntiuns  begins  to  be  a  little  intersected 
with  low  ridges  and  ravines. . . .  Between  these  mounltuns  and  the  Kara-Dagh  there  is 
a  kind  of  sirait,  which  forms  the  communication  between  the  plain  of  Karaman  and 

the  great  levels  lying  e^ward  of  Konieh .  Advancing  towards  Karaman,  I  perceive 

a  passage  into  the  plains  to  Uie  north-west,  round  the  northern  end  of  Kara-Dagh,  sim- 
ilw  to  thai  on  the  souOi,  so  ll>at  this  mounbdn  is  coicpletely  insulatea.  Wa  still  see 
to  the  north-east  the  great  snowy  summit  of  Argrens,  [!]  which  is  probably  the  highest 
point  of  Asia  Minor."  See  a  similar  description  of  the  isolation  of  the  Kara-dagh  in 
Hamilton  (ir.  315,  320),  who  approached  it  from  the  East 

'  Col.  Leake  wrote  thus  in  1821 :  "  Nothing  can  more  strongly  show  the  little  pro- 
gress tiat  has  hitherto  been  made  in  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geography  of  Asia 
Minor,  than  that,  of  the  cities  which  the  journey  of  St,  Paul  has  made  so  interrating  to 
us,  tJie  Mto  of  one  only  (Iconium)  is  yet  certainly  knoivn.  Perga,  Antlooh  of  Pisidia, 
Lystra,  Mid  Derbe,  remain  to  be  discovered."  p.  103.  We  have  seen  that  two  of  t!iese 
four  towns  have  been  fully  identified, — Perga  by  Sir  C.  Fellows  and  Antiooh  by  M-' 
Arundel.    It  is  to  be  lioped  that  the  other  two  will  yet  be  olflm"lj  iiscertaiaed. 
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vergcnce  of  modeiii  investigation  and  am. lent  authority  as  loads  to  aii 
infallible  result.  Of  the  different  hypotheses  which  have  been  proposed, 
we  Lave  beea  content  in  the  accompaiiyiag  map  to  indicate  those  '  which 
appear  as  most  probable. 

Wo  resume  the  thread  of  our  naiTative  with  the  arrival  of  Pan!  aad 
Barnabas  at  Lystra.  One  peculiar  circumstance  strikes  bs  immediately 
in  what  we  read  of  the  events  in  this  town  ;  that  no  mention  occurs  of 
any  synagogue  or  of  any  Jews.  It  is  natural  to  infer  that  there  were  few 
leraelites  in  the  place,  though  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter)  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  imagine  tliat  tSiere  were  none.  We  are  instantly  bronght  in 
contact  with  a  totally  new  subject, — with  Heathen  snperstition  aad  my- 
thology ;  yet  not  the  superatition  of  an  educated  mind,  as  that  of  Sergius 
Paulas, — nor  the  mythology  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  like  that  of 
the  Athenians, — but  the  mythology  and  superstition  of  a  rnde  and  unso- 
phisticated people.  Thus  does  the  Gospel,  in  the  person  of  St.  Panl,  suc- 
cessively clash  with  opposing  powers,  with  sorcerers  and  philosophers, 
cniel  magistrates  and  false  divinities.  Kow  it  is  the  rabbinical  master  of 
the  synagogue,  now  the  listening  proselyte  from  the  Greeks,  that  is  re- 
sisted or  convinced, — now  the  honest  inquiry  of  a  Roman  officer,  now  the 

I  T!ie  generiil  fii^tm-es  of  tbo  map  on  the  oppo^fe  page  are  eopiefl  from  Klcperfa 
large  map  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Ma  positions  for  Ljstra  and  Derlw  are  adopted.  Lystra 
ia  marked  near  the  place  where  Leake  (p.  102)  coiueotnred  that  it  miglit  be,  eomo 
twenty  miles  S.  of  loonium.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  saw  any  ruins  on. 
tlia  Epot.  Tliere  me  very  remarkable  CbriEtian  mins  on  the  N.  lude  of  tlie  Karard^h, 
at  Bin-liiv-Kilisseii  ("  Tlie  1001  churches  "),  and  Leake  tliiulcs  that  they  may  motfc  the 
Bite  of  Derbe.  We  think  Mr.  Haoiillfln's  eonjeotnte  much  more  piMbable,  that  they 
marl!  the  site  of  Lyatra,  which  has  a  more  eminent  eeelcMi^ical  reputation  than  Derbe. 
See  Ham.  A.  M.  ii  319,  and  Trans,  of  Georg,  Soc  vol.  viii.  [While  this  was  passing 
through  the  press,  tlio  nTiter  recdved  an  indirect  comraanication  from  Mr.  Hamilton, 
which  will  be  the  best  commentavy  on  the  map.  The  eowmnmeiition  says,  "  there  are 
raijis  (though  diglit)  at  the  epot  where  Derbe  is  marked  on  Kiepert's  map,  and  as  Ihia 
spot  is  certainly  on  a  line  of  Soman  road,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  WKj  represent 
Derbe.  He  did  not  aotoally  viat  Divy,  bnt  the  coincidence  of  name  led  him  to  think 
it  might  be  Detbc.  Ha  does  not  know  of  any  rums  at  the  place  where  Kiepert  writes 
Lystra,  but  was  not  on  that  spot.  There  may  be  ruins  tliere,  but  he  thinks  they  cannot 
be  of  importance,  as  he  did  not  hear  of  them,  thougi  in  (he  neighbourhood ;  und  he  pre- 
fers Bin-bh-Kilieseh  as  the  site  of  Lystra."]  Tho  following  description  of  tlie  Bin-bir- 
Kilisseh  is  supplied  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  Falkner.  "  The  principal  group  of  the  Bin- 
bhvKilisschliesatthefootof  Kara-Dagh  . .  .Ferceivingminson  the  slope  of  tho  monn 
tain,  I  began  to  ascend,  and  on  reaching  these  discovered  they  were  churches ;  and, 
looking  upwards,  descried  others  yet  above  me,  and  cllmhing  from  ooe  to  the  other  I  at 
Jeagth  gamed  the  enramit,  where  I  found  two  churches.  Oo  looking  down,  I  perceived 
chim^es  on  all  sides  of  the  monntidn,  scattered  about  iu  various  pod^ons.  The  mua- 
ber  ascribed  to  them  by  the  Turks  is  of  course  metaphorical ;  but  including  those  in 
the  plan  below,  there  are  about  two  dozen  la  tolerable  preservaiion,  and  the  rem^na 
of  perhaps  forty  may  bo  traced  altogether  .  - .  The  tnouniMu  mnst  have  been  considered 
eacred,  all  the  miuB  are  of  Christian  epoch,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  huge  palace, 
ei-ery  building  ia  a  church." 
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wild  faiiatlcisni  of  a  rustic  credulity,  that  is  addressed  with  bold  and  per- 
iuaave  eloquence. 

It  was  a  common  belief  among  the  ancients  that  the  gods  occasionallj 
visited  the  earth  in  the  form  of  men.  Such  a  hehef  with  regard  to  Jupi- 
ter, "  the  father  of  gods  and  men,"  would  be  nataral  In  any  rnral  district : 
but  nowhere  should  we  be  prepared  to  find  the  traces  of  it  more  than  at 
Lyatra  ;  for  Lystra,  as  it  appears  from  St.  Luke's  narrative,'  was  under 
tie  tutelage  of  Jupiter,  and  the  tutelary  divinities  were  imagined  to  haunt 
the  cities  under  their  protection,  though  elsewhere  invisible.'  The  temple 
of  Jupiter  was  a  conspicnous  object  in  front  of  the  city-gates  :'  what 
wonder  if  the  citizens  should  bo  prone  to  believe  that  their  "Jnpiter, 
which  was  before  the  city,"  would  willingly  visit  his  favourite  people  ? 
Again,  the  expeditions  of  Jupiter  were  usually  represented  as  attended  by 
Mercury.  He  was  the  companion,  the  messenger,  the  servant  of  the 
gods,'  Thus  the  notion  of  these  two  divimties  appearing  together  in 
Lyeaonia  is  quite  in  conformity  with  what  we  kuoiv  of  the  popular  beUef. 
But  their  appearance  in  that  particular  district  would  be  welcomed  with 
more  than  usual  credulity.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  literature 
of  the  Roman  poets  are  familiar  with  a  beautiful  tradition  of  Jupiter  and 
Mei'cury  visiting  in  human  form  these  very  regions'  in  the  interior  of 
Aaa  Minor.  And  it  is  not  without  a  singnlar  interest  that  we  find  one 
of  Ovid's  stories  reappearing  in  the  sacred  pages  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  In  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  Scripture,  in  its 
incidental  descriptions  of  the  Heathen  world,  presents  "  undesigned  coincir 
dances"  with  the  facts  ascertained  from  Heathen  memorials. 

These  introductory  remarks  prepare  us  for  considering  the  miracle  re- 
corded in  the  Acts.  We  must  suppose  that  Paul  gathered  groups  of  the 
Lyati-ians  about  him,  and  addressed  them  in  places  of  public  resort,  as  a 

■  Toil  Aio(  ToS  oiTOf  jrpS  rjc  no^euf  ourwii ;  It  is  more  likely  tliat  a  temple  than  a 
tiatue  of  Jupifer  is  alladeii  to.  The  temple  of  the  tatelary  divinity  was  outside  the 
walU  at  Pei'ga  (see  p.  ICl)  and  at  Ephesus,  ss  wo  learn  firom  tlie  etory  in  Herodotus 
(!.  26),  who  tells  ua  that  in  a  time  of  danger  tlie  citizens  put  tliemsolvea  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Diana,  by  attochiag  her  temple  by  a  rope  to  the  eity-wall  (iplSeaavT^  TrdXtv 
Tf  'ApTC/iiii,  iSutjiavn^  Ik  roi)  vjjoS  axoiviov  If  tS  Tet^of).  So  Pallas  is  called,  'Avoon' 
'Oyaa  npb  iriltur.    Sept.  c.  Theb.  16i 

role  a/tilfli;  ovrof  u^avslf,  h<  Tc  iSudi'nc  fioi  -riaiv  lopraTc  dti/ioTcyjaiv.  Dio.  ChryB. 
Orat.  irxra.  p.  408. 

3  Actsxlv.  13. 

*  Sea  the  references  in  Smith's  Dietionary  of  Classical  Biography  and  Mythology 
nnde:  J' Hermes." 

6  See  the  atoiy  of  Baneia  and  Philemon,  Ovid.  Met.  yiil  611,  &o.  B^en  if  iho  Ly- 
caoQiftcs  were  a  Semitic  tribe,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  them  familiar  with  Greek 
mythology.  An  identlfloation  of  classical  and  "  barharian  "  divinities  had  taken  place 
in  innumeralile  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules  and  Paphiah  Tenua. 
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modtTu  aiia-sionary  ii  iglit  address  the  natives  of  a  Hindoo  village.'  But  it 
would  not  be  necessary  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  Schwartz  or  Martjn,  to 
have  learnt  the  primitive  language  of  those  to  whom  he  spoke.  He 
addressed  them  in  Greek,  for  Greek  was  weli  undei'stood  in  this  border 
country  of  the  Ljstrians,  though  their  own  dialect  was  either  a  barbarona 
coirnption  of  that  noble  language,  or  the  surviving  remainder  of  some 
older  tongue.  He  used  the  language  of  general  civilisation,  as  English 
may  be  used  now  in  a  Welch  country-town  like  Dolgelly  or  Cai-marthen, 
The  subjects  he  brought  before  these  illiterate  idolaters  of  Lycaonia  were 
doubtless  such  as  would  lead  therHj  by  the  most  natural  stepSj  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  the  belief  in  His  Son's  resurrection.  He 
told  thero,  as  he  told  the  educated  Athenians,'  of  Him  whose  worship  they 
had  ignorantly  cornipted,  wliose  unity,  power,  and  goodness  they  might 
have  discerned  through  the  operations  of  nature  ;  whose  displeasore 
ajiiunst  sin  had  been  revealed  to  them  by  the  admonitions  of  their  natural 
conscience. 

On  one  of  these  occasions'  St.  Paul  observed  a  cripple,  who  waf 
earnestly  listening  to  his  discourse.  He  was  seated  on  the  ground,  for  he 
had  an  infirmity  in  his  feet,  and  had  never  walked  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth.  St,  Paul  looked  at  him  attentively,  with  that  remarkable  expres- 
sion of  the  eye  which  we  have  already  noticed  (p.  148),  The  same  Greek 
word  is  used  as  when  the  Apostle  is  described  aa  "  earnratly  beholding  the 
council,"  and  as  "setting  his  eyes  on  Elyraas  the  sorcerer." '  On  this 
occasion  that  penetrating  glance  saw,  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
into  the  very  secrets  of  the  cripple's  soul,  Paul  perceived  "  that  lie  had 
faith  to  be  saved."  =  These  words,  implymg  so  much  of  moral  preparation 
in  the  heart  of  this  poor  Heathen  iise  above  all  that  is  told  na  of  the  lame 
Jew,  whom  Peter,  "  fastenmg  his  eyi,3  upon  him  with  John,"  had  once 
healed  at  the  temple  gate  la  Jeiusalem.=  In  other  respects  the  parallel 
between  the  two  cases  i>>  complete  As  Peter  said  in  the  presence  of  the 
Jews,  "  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Chri'it  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk,"  so 
Pan!  said  before  his  idolatrous  audience  at  Lystra,  "  Stand  upright  on  thy 
feet."  And  in  this  case,  also,  the  word  which  had  been  suggested  to  the 
speaker  by  a  supernatural  intuition  was  followed  by  a  supernatural  result. 
The  obedient  alacrity  iii  the  spirit,  and  the  new  strength  in  the  body, 
rushed  together  simultaneously.     The  lame  man  sprang  up  in  the  joyful 

1  See  for  iostance  Fox's  "  Chapters  on  MissiouB,"  p.  153,  &c. 

'  It  is  very  important  t«  compare  together  the  speeches  at  Lyeti'a  and  Athens,  aod 
ixtOi  with  the  first  chapter  of  Hie  Romana.    See  pp.  193, 194. 

2  Kal  Tig  dv^p  hi  Aiarpoig  ^ivaroc  roif  iroolii  UdStiTo,  ic.  T.  X.     Actsxiv.  8,  &«. 
'  Acts  ssiii.  1.    xiiL  9. 

•  iuS^vai  is  Ois  word  in  the  ori^nal.    xiv.  9. 

'  Acts  iiL  WetHlciii  cemarke  on  the  gi'satflr  faith  mauifcst<^il  by  the  heatiien  ai  Lys- 
tra thau  the  Jew  at  Jerusalem. 
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consciousness  of  a  power  1id  had  never  felt  before,  and  walked  like  liiOSB 
who  Lad  never  had  experience  of  infirmitj. 

And  now  arose  a  great  tumult  of  voices  from  the  crowd.  Such  a  care 
of  a  congenital  disease,  so  sudden  and  so  complete,  would  have  confounded 
the  most  skilful  and  skeptical  physicians.  An  illiterate  people  would  be 
filled  with  astonishment,  and  rush  immediately  to  the  conclusion  that 
supernatural  powers  were  present  among  them.  These  Lycaonlana 
thought  at  OEce  of  their  native  traditions,  and  crymg  out  vociferously  in 
their  motlier-toug'ue,' — and  we  all  know  how  the  strongest  feelings  of  aa 
eKcited  people  find  vent  in  the  lai^age  of  cliildhood, — they  exclaimed 
that  the  gods  had  again  viaited  them  in  the  likeness  of  men, — that  Jupiter 
and  Mei'cury  were  again  in  Lycaonia, — that  the  persuasive  speaier  was 
Mercury  and  his  companion  Jnpitcr.  They  identified  Paul  with  Mercury, 
because  his  eloquence  corresponded  with  one  of  that  divinity's  attributes. 
Paul  was  the  "chief  speaker,"  and  Mercury  was  the  god  of  eloqaence.' 
And  if  it  be  asked  why  they  identified  Barnabas  with  Jupiter,  it  is  evi- 
dently a  snf&cient  answer  to  say  that  these  two  divinities  were  always 
represented  aa  companions'  in  their  terrestrial  expeditions,  though  we 
may  well  believe  (with  Chr  jsostom  and  others ')  that  there  was  something 
majestically  benignant  in  hia  appearance,  while  the  personal  aspect  of  St. 
Paul  {and  for  this  we  can  quote  his  own  statements")  waa  comparatively 
insignificant. 

How  truthful  and  how  vivid  is  the  scene  brought  before  us  I  and  how 
many  thoughts  it  su^ests  to  those  who  are  at  once  conversant  with  Hea- 
then mythology  and  disciples  of  Christian  theology  !  Barnabas,  identified 
vrith  the  Father  of  Gods  and  Men,  seems  like  a  personification  of  mild 
beneficence  and  provident  care  ; "  while  Paul  appears  invested  with  more 
active  attributes,  flying  over  the  world  on  the  wings  of  faith  and  love, 
with  quick  words  of  warning  and  persuasion,  and  ever  carrying  in  his  hand 
the  purse  of  the  "  nnsearchable  richoa," ' 

'  Some  are  of  opiaion  tbat  tlie  "speech  of  Lyeaonia"  was  a  Semitic  language i 
others  that  it  was  a  oorrapt  dialect  of  Greek.  See  tlie  Diseertatioua  of  Jablouski  aud 
Guhllng  iu  Ifeen's  Tliesanma. 

'  Acla  siv.  12,    Hot.  Od.  i.  s.    Ov.  Fast.  v.  CCS.    Hence  Wj-ou  iSi-utdJot  Trpo^iJTo. 

Orpk  Hjmu.  28,  4,     So  LHciau:  'Epimu  XuMHTarov  xai  2jiyiaruTov  &cav  ^TravTup, 
Guilus  2,  and  Macrobius ;  "  Scimus  Merouriura  vocis  et  Bermonis  potentum."    Sat.  i.  it 
'  Sec,  for  instance,  Ovifl.  Fast.  v.  495 ; — 

"  Jupiter  et  lato  qui  regnat  ia  (eqnore  ftater 

Carpebant  Eocias  Merciiriusqi.ie  vias." 

*  'E/ioi  JuJici  sal  ukS  T^t  ifea!  (ijion-ptirjc  dvai  6  BopvoSaf,     Cluys.  ITom.  ssx. 

»  See  2.  Cor.  x,  1, 10,  where  we  must  remember  that  he  Is  ciuoting  the  statements  of 
Us  odveraaries. 

"  See  Acta  iv.  S6,  37.  is.  27.  xl  22-25,  30.  It  is  also  very  possible  that  Baruabaj 
WSB  older,  and  therefore  more  venerable  in  appearance,  tian  St,  Paul. 

'  Fitf  one  ol  the  most  beauljful  representations  of  Mercury,  vith  all  his  well-known 
Indgnitt,  aee  the  Muaeo  Borbonico,  voL  vL  No.  2. 
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Tlie  news  of  a  ivonderful  occurrence  ia  never  long  in  spreading  through 
a  small  country-town.  At  Lystra  the  whole  population  was  presently  in 
an  uproar.  They  would  lose  no  time  in  paying  due  houon*  to  their  heav- 
enly visitant?.  The  priest  attached  to  that  temple  of  Jupiter  before  the 
city  gates,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,'  was  summoned  to  do  sacri- 
fice to  the  god  whom  he  served.  Bulls  and  garlands,  and  whatever  else 
was  requisite  to  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  woro  duly  prepared, 
and  the  procession  moved  amidst  crowds  of  people  to  the  residence  of  the 
Apostles.  They,  hearing  the  approach  of  the  multitude,  and  learning 
their  Idolatrous  intention,  were  filled  with  tlio  utmost  horror.  They  "  rent 
their  clothes,"  and  rushed  out '  of  the  house  in  which  they  lodged,  and 
met  the  idolatei-s  approaching  the  vestibule.'  There,  standing  at  the 
doorway,  they  opposed  the  entrance  of  the  crowd  ;  and  Paul  expressed  his 
abhorrence  of  their  intention,  and  earnestly  tried  to  prevent  their  fulfil- 
iing  it,  in  a  speech  of  which  only  the  following  short  outline  is  recorded 
by  St.  Luke  : — 

"  Ye  men  of  Lptra,  wlij  do  je  these  things  ?  We  also  are 
men,  of  like  passions  with  you ;  and  we  are  come  to  preach  to 
you  the  Glad  Tiding,  tltat  you  may  turn  from  these  vain  idols  to 
the  living  God,  who  made  the  heavena,  and  the  earth,  and  tlie 
sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein.  Tor  in  tlie  generations  that 
are  past,  He  suffered  all  the  nations  of  the  Gentiles  to  walk  in 
their  own  ways.  Nevertheless  He  left  not  Himself  without  wit- 
ness, in  that  He  blessed  you,'  and  gave  you  rain  from  heaven, 
and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  your "  hearts  with  food  and  gladness." 

This  address  held  them  listening,  but  they  listened  impatiently.  Even 
with  this  energetic  disavowal  of  his  divinity,  and  this  stroi^  appeal  to  their 
reason,  St.  PanI  found  it  difUcalt  to  disturb  the  Lycaoniana  from  offering 
to  him  and  Barnabas  an  idolatrous  worship.'    There  is  no  doubt  tliat  St. 

1  P.  190. 

'  'E^emtiijaav,  not  dar^i'qnav,  is  the  reading  sanctioned  bj  tlie  later  cyitic3  on  Ml 
mannscript  auHoritj.    See  Tiachendorf. 

!  nwAiJjjfr  does  not  mean  the  gate  of  the  city  (which  would  be  ■xilij),  bat  tne  ycb- 
Hlnileor  gatewhiob  gave  admiedon  from  the  public  street  into  the  ooort  of  the  Abinm. 
So  the  word  ia  uaed.  Matt.  xsyi.  71,  for  the  vestibiilB  of  the  high-priest's  palace  ;  Luke 
xvi.  20,  for  that  of  Dive? ;  Acta  x.  IT,  of  the  houae  where  Peter  lodged  at  Joppa ;  Acta 
siL  13,  of  the  houge  of  Mary  the  mother  of  John  Mark.  It  is  nowhere  used  for  the 
gate  of  a  city  except  in  tae  Apocalypse.  Moreover,  it  eeenis  obvious  that  if  the  pricBt 
had  only  brought  the  victhns  to  sa(iiGce  them  at  the  city  gales,  it  wonld  have  been  no 
offerine  to  Paul  afl3  Bamahas. 

*  Bead  ijiiv  {with  Grieabach,  Lachman,  &.)  mstead  of  iiiiiv ;  or  else  omit  the  word 
altogether  {nith  Tischendorf),  which  gii-es  the  some  sense. 

5  T/ji^',  not  hl^Cni.  IB  the  right  reading.  « Acts  iir.  IS. 

TOL.  I.— 13 
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Paul  was  tlie  speaker,  and  before  we  proceed  further  ia  tlie  narratiye,  we 
cannot  Iielp  pansiug  to  obserre  the  essentially  Pauline  character  which 
this  speech  manifests,  even  in  so  condensed  a  summary  of  its  contents.  It 
is  fall  of  undesigned  coiacideuces  in  argument,  and  even  m  the  expressions 
employed,  with  St.  Paul's  language  in  other  parts  of  the  Acts,  and  in  hla 
own  Epistles.  Thus,  as  here  he  declares  the  object  of  his  preaching  to  be 
that  the  idolatrous  Lystrians  should  "  turn  from  these  vain  idols  to  the  Uv- 
hig  God,"  so  he  reminds  the  Thessalonlans  how  they,  at  his  preachmg,  had 
"turned  from  idols  to  serve  the  hviug  and  true  God."'  Again,  as  he  tells 
the  Lysti-ians  that  "  God  Lad  in  the  generations  thai  were  past,  suilfered 
the  Eations  of  the  Gentiles  to  walk  in  their  own  ways  ;"  so  he  tells  the 
Eomaas  that  "  God  in  His  forbearance  had  passed  over  the  former  sins  of 
men,  in  the  times  that  were  gone  by ;"'  and  so  he  tells  the  Athenians,' 
that  "  the  past  times  of  ignorance  God  had  overlooked."  Lastly,  how 
striking  ia  the  similaiity  between  the  natural  theology  with  which  the 
present  speech  concludes,  and  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where, 
speaking  of  the  heathen,  he  says  that  atheists  were  without  excuse  ;  "  for 
that  which  can  bo  known  of  God  is  manifested  in  their  hearts,  God  Him- 
self having  shown  it  to  them.  For  His  being  and  His  might,  though  they 
be  invisible,  yet  are  seeu  ever  since  the  world  was  made,  being  under- 
stood by  His  works,  which  prove  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead." ' 

.The  crowd  reluctantly  retired,  and  led  the  victims  away  without  offer- 
ing them  in  sacrifice  to  the  Apostles.  It  might  be  supposed  that  at  least 
a  command  had  been  obtained  over  their  gratitude  and  reverence,  which 
would  not  easily  be  destroyed  ;  but  we  have  to  record  here  one  of  those 
Budden  changes  of  fcehng,  which  are  humiliating  proofs  of  the  weakness  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  superficial  character  of  religious  exdtement.  The 
Lycaoniaus  were  proverbially  fickle  and  faithless ; "  but  we  may  not  too 

'  1  Tbess.  L  9.  The  coincidenoe  is  more  striking  In  the  Greek,  because  the  vei7 
Eame  verb,  iiriarpifetv,  ia  used  in  eoeh  pa^^;e,  and  is  intransitive  in  both. 

*  Eom.  iii.  26  :  TJr  jrapeaiv  tuv  irpnyEyovoTov  i/iapni/idTav  iv  Ty  dvoxy  roS  6coO, — 
the  mis-translation  of  which  in  the  outhoi-ised  version  entirely  alters  its  meaning. 

>  AclB  xvH.  30. 

'  Eom.  1. 19,  20.  Wo  ought  not  to  leave  this  speech  without  noticing  Mr.  Hum- 
plu^ey's  conjecture  that  the  concluaon  of  it  is  a  quotation  from  some  Ijrio  poet.  We 
cannot  think  this  at  all  prohable ;  tiie  fact  that  the  passage  fl?om  aipavodet  to 
KOpiidi  can  be  broken  up  into  a  system  of  irregular  lines,  conastiag  of  dochmiac  aad 
choriambic  feet,  proves  nothing ;  because  there  is  scarcely  any  passage  in  Greel;  prosa 
wliioh  might  not  be  resolved  into  lyrical  poetry  by  a  similar  method  ;  just  as,  in  Eng- 
lieh,  the  columns  of  a  nenspEipcr  may  be  read  olF  as  hexameters  (spoadaio,  or  other- 
wise), [[uito  BS  good  as  moat  of  the  so-called  English,  hexameters  which  are  published. 
It  seems  very  unlikely  that  St.  Paul,  in  addreedng  the  (dmple  and  illitemta  iuhabilantB 
of  Lystra  (whose  Temacular  language  was  not  ercn  Greek),  should  quote  a  lyrical 
poem.  It  would  have  beea  as  improbable  as  that  John  Wealey,  when  liying  to  paoity 
the  Welah  mob  at  Brecon,  should  have  quoted  one  of  Gray's  odea. 

^  The  Schol.  on  II.  iv.  88,  32  says :  'Ajtiuto  yiip  Avudaoc^,  i^  xat  'A/iiirrnTtAiji 
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hastily  decide  that  they  were  worse  than  many  others  might  haye  been 
under  the  same  circumstances.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel 
to  their  conduct  among  the  modem  converts  from  idolatry  to  Christianity, 
And  certainly  no  later  missionaries  have  had  more  assiduous  enemies  than 
the  Jews,  whom  the  Apostles  had  eyerywhere  to  oppcse.  Certain  Jews 
from  Iconium,  and  even  from  Antioch,'  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  hostility  of  the  Lystriaia 
against  them.  Whca  they  heard  of  the  miracle  worked  on  the  lame  man, 
and  fonncl  how  great  an  effect  it  ha^  produced  on  the  people  of  Lystra, 

they  would  be  reatly  with  a  new  interpretatioc  of  this  occurrence.  They 
would  say  that  it  had  been  accomplished,  not  by  Divine  agency,  but  by 
some  diabolical  magic  ;  as  once  they  had  said  at  Jerusalem,  that  He 
who  came  "to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,"  cast  out  devils  "by  Beel- 
zebub the  prince-  of  the  devils." '  And  this  is  probably  the  true  explana- 
tion of  that  sudden  change  of  feeling  among  the  Lystrians,  which  at  first 
KgM  is  very  surprising.  Their  own  interpretation  of  what  they  had  wit- 
nessed having  been  disavowed  by  the  authors  of  the  miracle  themselves, 
they  would  readily  adopt  a  new  interpretation,  suggested  by  those  who 
appeared  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  strangers,  and  who  had  followed 
them  from  distant  cities.  Their  feelings  changed  with  a  revulsion  as  vio- 
lent as  that  which  afterwards  took  place  among  the  "barbarous  people" 
of  Malta,,=  who  first  thought  St.  Pan!  was  a  murderer,  and  then  a  god. 
The  Jews,  taking  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  a  rnde  tribe,  were  able  to 
accomplish  at  Lystra  the  design  they  had  meditated  at  Iconium.''  St.  Pan! 
was  stoned, — not  hurried  out  of  the  city  to  execution  like  St.  Stephen,'  the 
memory  of  whose  death  must  have  come  over  St.  Paul  at  tills  moment  with 
impressive  force, — but  stoned  somewhere  in  the  streets  of  Lystra,  and  then 
dr^ged  through  the  city.gate,  and  cast  ontaide  the  walls,  mider  the  belief  that 
he  was  dead.  This  is  the  occasion  to  wMch  the  Apostle  afterwards  alluded 
hi  the  words,  "  onee  I  was  stoned," '  in  that  long  catalogue  of  snffenngs, 

I  Acts  xiv.  19.  "  Matt.  xv.  2i. 

1  Acta  xsviii.  4^6.  J  Acts  xit.  5. 

5  See  the  end  of  Ch.  ii.  At  jBciisalcni  tile  law  required  that  these  executions  shoolil 
take  place  ontslile  the  city.  It  must  lie  rerQembored  that  BtoniDg  was  a  Jewish  pnaisli- 
niEnt,  and  that  it  was  proposed  by  Jews  at  Iconium,  and  instigated  and  begun  by  Jews 

"  See  Paley'a  rcmart  on  the  expresaou  "  once  I  was  stoned,"  in  reference  to  the 
previous  design  of  stonhig  St.  Paul  at  Iconium.  "  Had  tbe  afsinlt  been  completed, 
had  the  history  related  that  a  stone  wna  thrown,  os  it  relates  that  preparations  were 
made  both  by  Jews  anS  Gentiles  to  stone  Paul  and  hia  companions,  or  even  had  tin 
account  of  Oiis  fransactloa  stopped,  without  going  on  to  mform  as  that  Paul  and  hia 
companions  were  '  aware  of  the  danger  and  fled,'  a  contradiction  between  tie  history 
and  the  epistles  would  have  ensued.  TrutJi  is  necessarily  conastent ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  independent  accounts,  not  having  truth  to  guide  them,  should  thus  advano* 
to  the  very  brmk  of  jantrodiotion  without  falling  into  it."    Horte  Paulime,  p.  69 
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to  wLieli  we  fiare  already  referred  in  tliis  chapter.'  Thus  was  he  "  in 
perils  by  his  own  eountrjmcn,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,"- — ''  in  dcatlis  oft," 
— "  always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesua,  that 

the  life  also  of  Jesus  n%ht  be  made  manifest  in  his  body Alway  de- 

liyered  unto  deaUi  for  Jesos'  sake,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be 
made'  manifest  in  Ms  mortal  flesh," " 

On  the  present  occasion  these  last  words  were  literally  realised,  for  by 
the  power  and  goodne^  of  God  he  rose  from  a  state  of  apparent  death  as 
if  by  a  sudden  resniTection.'  Though  "  persecuted,"  he  was  not  "  for- 
saken,''— though  "cast  down"  he  was  "not  destroyed."  "As  the  disci- 
ples stood  about  him,  he  rose  up,  and  came  into  the  city," '  We  see  from 
this  expression  that  his  labours  in  Lystra  had  not  been  in  vain.  He  had 
found  some  willing  listeners  to  the  truth,  some  "  disciples  "  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  show  their  attachment  to  their  teacher  by  remaining  near  hin 
body,  which  the  rest  of  then:  fellow-citizens  had  wounded  and  cast  out. 
These  courageous  disciples  were  left  for  the  present  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemies  of  the  truth.  Jesus  Christ  had  said,'  "  when  they  persecute  you 
in  one  city,  See  to  another,"  and  thevery"next  day"°  Paul  "departed 
with  Barnabas  to  Derbe." 

But  before  we  leaye  Lystra,  we  mast  say  a  few  words  on  one  specta- 
tor of  St.  Paul's  sufferings,  who  is  not  yet  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  but 
who  was  destined  to  be  tlie  constant  companion,  of  his  after  years,  the 
zealous  follower  of  his  doctrine,  the  f^thful  partner  of  his  danger  and  dis- 
tress, St.  Faui  came  to  Lystra  again  after  the  internal  of  one  or  two 
years,  and  on  that  occasion  we  are  told'  that  he  found  a  certam  Christian 
there,  "  whose  name  was  Timotheus,  whose  mother  was  a  Jewess,  while 
his  father  was  a  Greek,"  and  whose  excellent  character  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  Ms  fellow  Christians  of  Lystra  and  leonium.  It  is  dfetinctly 
stated  that  at  the  time  of  this  second-  Tisit  Timothy  was  already  a .  Chris- 
tian ;  and  since  we  know  from  St.  Paul's  own  expression, — "my  own  son 
in  the  faith,'" — that  he  wos  converted  by  St.  Paul  himself,  we  must  sup- 
pose this  change  to  have  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  first  visit.  And 
the  reader  will  remember  that  St.  Paul  in  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy 

See  pp.  163, 164. 

Compare  2  Cor.  iv.  8-13  and  xi.  33-2T. 
3  The  natural  infereace  from  the  nsmatire  ia,  that  the  rscovery  was  miraculous ;  and 
it  la  evident  that  Buoh  &  recovery  must  have  produced  a  strong  effect  on  the  mioda  ol 
the  Christinns  who  witnessed  it. 

*  Acts  xiY.  20.  »  Matt.  x.  23.  «  Acta  siv.  20.  T  Acts  xvi.  1. 

*  1  Tim,  i.  2.  Compare  i.  18  and  2  Tim.  ii.  1,  It  is  indeed  possible  that  these  ei- 
presaons  might  be  used,  if  Timothy  became  a  ChriEtian  by  hia  mother's  InHuenoe,  an3 
through  the  recollection  of  St.  Paal's  sufferings  j  but  the  common  view  is  the  moal 
iiatural.  See  what  is  said  1  Cor.  iv.  14,  IS :  "  As  my  heloved  sons  I  warn  you  i  for 
tliongh  ye  have  ten  thousand  Instructors  la  Christ,  yet  have  ye  not  many  fatbera  j  for 
in  Christ  Jesoa  I  have  begc'.tcn  joa  through  the  gospel." 
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(iii.  10,  11)  reminds  Tiim  of  his  own  intimate  and  personal  knowledge  of 
the  sufferings  he  had  endured,  "  at  Antioch,  at  Iconium,  at  lyystra," — the 
places  (it  will  be  ohserved)  being  mentioned  in  the  esact  order  in  which 
they  were  yiaited,  and  in  which  the  successive  persecutions  took  place. 
We  have  thus  the  strongest  resiaons  for  beheving  that  Timothy  was  a 
witness  of  St.  Paul's  injurious  treatment :  and  this  too  at  a  time  of  life 
when  the  mind  receiyes  its  deepest  impressions  from  the  spectacle  of  inno- 
cent snffering  and  undaunted  courage.  And  it  is  far  from  impossible  that 
-the  generous  and  warm-hearted  youth  was  standing  in  that  group  of  dis- 
dples,  who  surrounded  the  apparently  lifeless  body  of  the  Apostle  at  the 
outside  of  the  walls  of  Ljstra. 

We  are  called  on  to  ohaerve  at  this  poiut,  with  a  thankful  acknowledg- 
ment of  God's  proYidence,  that  the  flight  from  Iconium,  and  the  cruel  per- 
seentiou  at  Lystra,  where  events  which  involved  the  most  important  and 
beneficial  consequences  to  nniversal  Christianity.  It  was  here,  in  the  midst 
of  barbarous  idolaters,  that  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  found  an  associ- 
ate, who  became  to  him  and  the  Church  far  more  than  Barnabas  thp  com- 
panion of  his  first  mi'is  A  h  brvdb  th  jp  to 
have  been  at  Lystra  y  n  m  ty  f  J  w  dp  lyt  , 
among  whom  suck  s^  t  m  j,ht  t  lly  1 
Perhaps  Timotheus  d  hia  It  m  y  h  1 
persons  of  Jewish  m  th  t  A  d  his 
and  "  mother  Eunic  y  h  b  b  1 1  th  g  lly  by  me 
accidental  circumstan  Ly  1  w  i  ght  f  m  Thy  f  t  Ph  ■ 
lippi.'  And,  thoagh  th  y  t  Ly  t  th  f  mily  m  y 
have  met  with  a  few  others  in  some  prosmcha,  like  that  in  which  Lydia 
and  her  fellow-worshippers  met  "  by  the  river  side."  ^  Whatever  we  may 
conjecture  concerning  the  congregational  life  to  which  Timotheus  may  have 
Tjeen  accustomed,  we  are  accurately  informed  of  the  nature  of  that  do- 
mestic life  which  nurtured  him  for  his  future  labours.  The  good  soil  of 
his  heart  was  well  prepared  before  Paul  came,  by  the  instructions "  of  Loia 
and  Eunice,  to  receive  the  seed  of  Christian  truth,  sown  at  the  Apostle's 
first  visit,  and  to  produce  a  rich  harvest  of  faith  and  good  works  before 
the  time  of  his  second  viat. 

Derbe,  as  we  have  seen,  is  somewhere'  not  far  from  the  '■Black 

'  See  p.  188.  '  2  Tim.  i.  5. 

*  See  also  tha  remarks  on  tha  Jews  eettleil  ii 
Ihs  Hellenislic  and  AviumGan  Jews,  oh.  it.  p.  37. 

»  Acta  xvi.  13.  "2  Tim.  i.  S. 

'  See  tlie  iiole  on  Ljslra.  Straiio  saja  of  Derte : — Ti^f  'laavpin^;  ioTiv  lii  jt/teupaif, 
/idiurra  tq  KairTrodoKif  hnirs^iio^.  s.  r.  A.  sii.  6.  Steplianus  Eyzantinus  saya  tliat 
Darlje  was  ^povpias  'laaopia^  koX  Xlpjv  [VOe  last  word  is  evidently  a  mistake ;  perhaps, 
ns  the  Fruncli  translators  of  Strabo  snggest,  it  ought  lo  bo  ij/iKj;] ;  but  he  implies  that 
It  was  (iloscly  connected  with  Lycaonia,  and  at  the  Boma  ti-jie  that  "  the  speech  ol 
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MouDtain,"  wliicli  rises  like  an  island  in  the  soutli-e astern  part  of  tha  plain 
of  Lyuaonia.  A  iaw  hours  would  suffice  for  the  joarEcy  between  Ljstra 
and  its  neighbour-city.  We  may,  perhaps,  infer  from  the  fact  that  Derbe 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  places  wlich  St.  Paul '  brings  to  the  recol- 
lection of  Timothy  .as  scenes  of  past  suffering  and  distress,  that  in  this 
town  the  Apostles  were  exposed  to  no  persecution.  It  may  have  been  a 
quiet  resting-place  after  a  journey  fall  of  toil  and  danger.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  hindered  in  "  evangelising  " '  the  city  ;  and  the 
fruit  of  their  labours  was  the  conversion  of  "  many  disciples." ' 

And  now  we  haT,e  reached  the  limit  of  St.  Paul's  first  missionary  jour- 
ney. About  this  pai-t  of  the  Lycaouian  plsuu,  where  it  approaches, 
through  gradual  undulations,^  to  the  northern  bases  of  Mount  Taurus,  he 
was  not  far  from  that  well-known  pass'  which  leads  down  from  the  cen- 
tral table-land  to  Cilicia  and  Tarsus.  But  his  thoughts  did  not  centre  in 
an  earthly  home.  He  turaed  back  npon  his  footsteps ;  and  revisited  the 
places,  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch,"  where  he  himself  had  been  reviled 
and  persecuted,  but  where  he  had  left,  as  sheep  in  the  desert,  the  disciples 
whom  his  Master  had  enabled  him  to  gather.  They  needed  building  up 
and  strengthening  in  the  faith,'  comforting  in  the  midst  of  their  inevitable 
sufferings,  and  fencing  round  by  permanent  institntious.  Therefore  PanI 
and  Barnabas  revisited  the  scenes  of  their  labours,  undaunted  by  the  dan- 
ger's which  awaited  them,  and  using  words  of  encouragement,  which  none 
but  the  founders  of  a  true  religion  would  have  ventured  to  address  to  their 
earliest  converts,  that  "  we  can  only  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  by  pass- 
ing through  much  tribulation."  But  not  only  did  they  fortify  their  faith 
by  passing  words  of  encouragement ;  they  ordained  elders  in  every  church 
after  the  pattern  of  the  fii'st  Christian  communities  in  Palestine,^  and  with 
that  solemn  observance  which  had  attended  their  owq  consecration,^  and 

Lyoaoaio  "  mas  in  some  way  peculiar,  when  he  saya  tbat  eoine  called  it  AcXGeia,  o  lar, 
Tj  tUv  AvKaorav  ipavy  upKoaBo^.  This  variety  ia  the  form  of  the  name,  added  to  the 
projimity  of  Iske  Ak  Gol,  induced  Mr.  Hamiltoa  to  tMok  DIvl^  miglit  be  Darbe.— Re 
Boarohes,  vol.  n.  p.  313. 

'  2  Tim.  iii.  11. 

*  EioTytSiCQ/itiioi  tJi'  noJ.iv  l:xetv!jv.  siv.  21. 

s  MoftjreiniowEf  hdvov^.    Ibid. 

'  So  Leake  deeeribea  tho  neighbourhood  of  KaraiiiaQ  (Laranda),  pp.  Ofi,  9?.  Hamil- 
ton, speaking  of  the  same  district,  mentions  '  low  ridges  of  orctaocoua  llm^Wae,  ex- 
tending into  the  plam  from  the  mountdns."    n.  32*. 

'  The  "  Ciliciaa  Gates,'"  to  which  we  shall  return  at  the  begiuning  of  the  accoud 
Blssionary  journey  (Acta  sv.  41).    See  the  Map. 

«  Mentioned  (Acts  xiv.  21)  ia  the  iaverso  order  from  Ihat  in  whicli  they  Iiaii  l«en 
viEited  before  <xiiL  14,  61.    xiv.  6). 

'  'E-xtaTTipt'ovreQ  T&t  fvxHc  tOk  /iaBti-ruv,  wapanahimJTCC  sp/xhetv  tTi  ijlaru.  siv.  22. 

a  ThefirstmsnticQ  of  presbyters  in  the  Christino,  opnoaed  to  the  Jewish  eeass.  occur) 
Acts  xi.  30,  In  ceferenoe  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem. 

'  Ch.  Y  pp.  ISS,  134. 
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which  has  been  transmitted  to  later  ages  in  connection  with  ordination, — 
"  with  fasting  and  prajer" — they  "  made  choice  of  fit  persons  to  servo  in 
the  sacred  ministry  of  the  Church," ' 

Thns,  having  consigned  their  disciples  to  Him  "  in  whom  they  had  he* 
lieved,"  and  who  was  "  able  to  keep  that  which  was  entrusted  to  Him,"' 
Paul  and  Barnabas  descended  through  the  Pisidian  mountains  to  the 
plain  of  Pamphjlia.  If  our  conjecture  is  cori'cct  (see  p.  165),  that  thej 
went  up  from  Perga  in  spring,  and  returned  at  the  close  of  autumn,'  and 
spent  all  the  hotter  months  of  the  year  m  the  elevated  diatricte,  they 
would  again  pass  in  a  few  days  through  a  great  change  of  seasons,  and 
almost  from  summer  to  winter.  The  people  of  Pamphjlia  would  have 
returned  from  their  cold  residences  to  the  warm  shelter  of  the  phm  by 
the  seaside  ;  aJid  Pei^a  would  be  full  of  its  inhabitants  The  Gospel 
was  preached  within  the  walla  of  this  city,  through  which  the  ApostUa 
had  merely  passed '  on  their  journey  to  the  intenoi  But  from  "st  Luke  s 
silence  it  appears  that  the  preaching  was  attended  A\ith  no  miikud  le 
anlts.  We  read  neither  of  conversions  nor  persecutions  The  Jevs  li 
any  Jews  resided  there,  were  less  inquisitive  and  lest,  tyraunical  than  those 
at  Antioch  and  Iconium  ;  and  the, votaries  of  Diana  before  the  city  ' 
at  Perga  (see  p.  160)  were  less  excitable  than  tho->t,  who  vioishipped 
"  Jupiter  before  the  city  "  at  Lystra.'  When  the  tmie  came  for  return 
ing  to  Syria,  they  did  not  sail  down  the  Oestrus  up  the  channel  of  which 
river  they  had  come  on  their  arrival  from  Cypm  '  but  travelled  across 
the  plain  to  Attaleia,  which  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Pamphyhai 
gulf. 

Attaleia  had  something  of  the  same  relation  to  Perga,  which  Cadiz 
has  to  Seville,  In  each  case  the  latter  city  is  approached  by  a  river- 
voyage,  and  the  former  is  more  conveniently  placed  on  the  open  sea.  At- 
tains Philadelphns,  king  of  Pergamus,  whose  dominions  extended  from  the 
EOi-th-westem  coi'ner  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Sea  of  Pamphylia,  had  btiilt 
thffi  city  in  a  convenient  position  for  commanding  the  trade  of  Syria  or 
Bgypt,  When  Alexander  the  Great  passed  this  way,  no  such  city  was  in 
existence  :  but  since  the  days  of  the  khiga  of  Pergamus,  who  inherited  a 
fragment  of  hia  vast  empire,  Attaleia  has  always  existed  and  fiourished, 
retaining  the  name  of  the  monarch  who  built  it.'    Behind  it  is  the  plain, 

I  Firsl  CoUect  for  the  Emljer  Weefoi.  '  ActB  sir.  23.    Compare  2  Tim.  i.  12 

'  Wioseler  (p.  224)  tbinks  the  events  on  tMa  journey  must  have  occupied  more  ttian 
one  year.    It  is  evident  that  the  case  does  not  admit  of  any  thing  more  than  conjecture. 

4  See  above,  pp.  160,  and  noles.  »  Acts  siv.  13.  «  Pp.  160, 161. 

'  See  Sh'tth,  siv.  i  and  Ptol.  v.  5, 2.  Straho  places  Attaieia  to  the  west  of  the  Catarr 
ImcteB,  Pt«!em7  to  the  east.  Admiral  Beaufort  (Karamania,  ch.  vl.)  waa  of  opinion 
that  the  modern  Satalia  is  the  ate  of  the  aooient  Olbia,  acd  that  Laara  is  the  true 
Attaleia.  Mannert  (Greoi^.  dcr  6.  und  R.  vi.  130)  coujecturea  that  Olbia  may  have 
besQ  the  ancient  oame  of  the  city  which  Attalua  rebuilt  and  called  after  Ws  own  name: 
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throngh  wliicli  the  calcareous  waters  of  the  Catarrliactee  flow,  perpetually 
coBstructiog  and  destroying  and  reconstructing  their  fantastic  channels.' 
In  front  of  it,  and  along  the  shore  on  eacli  side,  ore  long  lin^  of  elifCa,' 
over  which  the  river  finds  its  way  in  waterfalls  to  the  sea,  and  which  con- 
ceal the  plain  from  those  who  look  toward  the  land  from  tfie  inner  waters 
of  the  hay,  and  even  encroach  on  the  prospect  of  the  moantaina  them- 
selves. 

When  this  view  is  before  us,  the  mind  reverts  to  another  baud  of  Chris- 
tian warriors,  who  once  sailed  from  the  bay  of  Satalia  to  tlie  Syrian  Auti- 
och.  Certain  passageB,  in  which  the  movements  of  the  Cmsadera  and 
Apostles  may  ho  compared  with  eacb  other  are  among  the  striking  con- 
trasts of  history.  Conrad  and  Louis,  each  with  an  army  consisting  at  first 
of  70,000  men,  maj'ched  through  part  of  the  same  districts'  which  were 
traversed  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  alone  and  unprotected.  The  shattered 
rem^a  of  the  I^ench  host  had  come  down  to  Attaleia  throngii  "  the  ab- 
rupt momitam-passes  and  the  deep  vallies  "  which  are  so  well  described  by 
the  contemporary  historian.'     They  came  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Cross 

aai.  Forbiger  (A\te  Geographie,  ii.  368)  incliaea  to  think  the  opinion  is  very  probable. 
The  perpetual  ciangca  in  the  river-bed  of  tbe  CatDirbactes  have  necessarCy  caused 
some  (USicalty  in  the  identificiitioa  of  E,ncieDt  siles  ic  this  part  of  the  Pampbylifin 
pl^n.  Spratt  and  Forbes,  however  ("  Lyeia,"  &o.,  ch.  vi,),  seems  to  have  dieoovered 
the  true  Olbia  farther  to  the  west,  and  to  have  proved  that  Satalia  is  Attaleia.  They 
add  that  the  style  of  its  relicB  is  iavariably  Roman,  agreeing  with  the  date  of  its  fonn- 
dalJon. 

I  See  Spratt  and  Forbes  for  a  full  account  of  the  irregular  deposits  and  variations  of 
channel  observable  in  tbis  river. 

*  There  are  also  ancient  aeo-Gliffs  at  some  distance  behind  the  present  caast  line. 
See  Fellows,  and  Spratt  and  Forbes. 

i  See  the  Maps  ia  Mlchaud's  Hiatoire  des  Croisades  and  Milmaa's  Giblxin. 

»  TiBideni  Tcro  Pamphyliam  ingrcssi,  per  dbrupla  moniium,  per  devexa  vaUiuta, 
cum  d'^icultate  nimia  .  .  .  .  neque  Attaleiam,  ejuadem  regionis  metj-opolim  perveoe- 
rnat."— William  of  Tyre,  xvi.  26.  The  passage  which  follows  Is  worth  quoting,  both 
for  the  acoonnt  of  Satalia  as  it  was  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  description  of  the 
voyage  to  Antioch  oa  the  Orontes.  "  Est  autera  Attaleia  civitas  in  liWore  maris  aita, 
Imperatoris  Constantinopolltani  subjecta  imperio,  agram  habeas  opimam,  et  tamca 
civibus  suis  iitutilem.  Nam  augustiautibus  eos  nudiquc  hostihus,  uec  penultteatibaa 
agroram  cnltui  vacare,  jacet  agar  infi.'actnosns,dum  noa  est  qui  exercenao  fceEondlta- 
tem  possit  procreare ;  alias  tamea  multa  habeas  commoditatcs,  gratum  sc  solet  prs^re 
hospitibaa.  Nam  aquas  emanaas  perspioaas  et  salutnres,  pomeriis  est  obsita  fractifcris, 
atu plaoens  amronissimo ;  triyectaram  tamen  frequens  et  per  maro  devoobuum  soleat 
habere  copias,  et  traQseantibus  sufBdentem  ciborun  "  "  " 


■o  hoatibuB  nimis  est  conterKina,  eoram  aoa  valeas  indeanenter  suatinere  molestlns, 
fiicta  est  eis  trlbutaria,  per  hoc  necesKiriorum  cam  hostibus  commeroium, 

"  Haoo  nosW  idiomatis  Grteoi  aoa  habentcs  perlthun,  corrapto  vocabalo  Satalima 
appellant  TJade  et  totus  ille  marls  mos,  a  promontorio  Lisadora,  usque  la  inBuUir 
Cyprum,  Attalicns  clieitur,  qui  valgarl  appellatione  Guiphus  Satali/s  uuncupatnr. 

"  Ad  banc  pervenieus  Res  Fraacoram  cum  suis,  oh  multitndinem  concurreutium 
tantum  patraua  eet  alimcntoram  peaariam  quod  peao  residaum  eiercitus,  et  maxima 
pauperea  coasumerentur  inedia.    Ipso  vero  cum  auie  priuoipibns,  rclictlR  pcdoatribua 
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witL  a  grciit  multitude,  and  with  the  armour  of  humaE  power  ;  their  jour- 
ney was  encompassed  with  defeat  and  death  ;  theii-  arrival  at  Attaleio.  was 
diaastrons  and  disgraceful ;  and  they  sailed  to  Antioch  a  broken  and  dis- 
pirited army.  But  the  Crusaders  of  the  first  century,  the  Apostles  of 
Christ,  though  they  too  passed  "  through  much  tribulation,"  adyanced 
from  victory  to  victory.  Their  return  to  the  place  "  whence  they  had 
beeu  recommended  to  the  grace  of  God  for  the  work  which  they  fulfilled," ' 
was  triaraphant  and  joyful,  for  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  were  "  not 
earnal." '     Tlie  Lord  Himself  was  their  tower  and  their  sliield. 

turmia  maturat  navigio,  Isaumm  Cilieiamqne  a  la;vB  deeerena ;  a  daxlm  autcm  C jpro 
reliota,  prosperia  actas  flaUbus,  fauces  Orontia  fluminis,  quod  Autlochiam  prailabite, 
qui  loeuB  hodie  dicitur  Sjmeonis  porfus,  jasta  antiquam  urbem  Seleuciam,  et  ab  Ao- 
Uochift  decern  plus  minnsve  pauIo  distat  mlliaribua,  iugreditur." 
'  Acta  siv.  2G.  '  See  2  Cor.  2: 4. 

From  Fellows'  Aaa  Minor,  p.  101.    Tbis  sculpturing  of  a  shield  upou  a  tuivec  may 
edso  be  seen  in  a  draiving  of  Ifanra  in  Hamilton's  Resaavchea,  vol.  ii.  p.  ."3i. 
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DHAPIEIi  VII. 

"  laler  hos  scopalus  et  slaus,  inter  bsea  vadn  et  freta . . .  veliScata  Spiiiiu  Dei  Qdea 
navigat  . . .  Propterea  Splritus  Sanctuis  oonBaltanfibus  tunc  Apostolia  Tinculum  et 
iaKiim  Qobjs  reloxavlt,  ut  idololHtiife  deTitandia  Taoavein\lS."~3'«-(M/i.  de  Moll.  §  24. 

CONTROL  BFi\  IV  THE   CHUP  H — SBrAEATIOV   OF  JLWS  AND  GENTILES — OBbH 

MVE — Sl.rDPLE'i  CONNECTEU  WITH    TEE    CONTEHBlO\   OF   COKNELILI — LIh 

GER1N5  DISl,ONTENT FEELINGa    EXCITED    BY  THF    CONDUCfT  AKD    3I.CCESS    OF 

81     PAOL  — -C^FECIALLl    AT    JEELBALEW ^INTBirUES    OP    THE     JLDAIZBKS    AT 

iUTjOcH— C  NoEQUEBT   ANilETl    A\D  PEBPLESJiy — MIS  ION  OF  lAUL  AND 

BABNABA^!    TO    JEB0&4LEM DIVINE    EEVELATION    TO    ST     PA0L  — TIILb  — 

lOUPNEY  THROUGH  PH(E-J     L  AM      AMAhl    — THE   PHATI&EE?  — PRIV  JL  COX 

FERENCES. PUDLIC  llEBTING. SPEECH    OP    ST,  PETER- — \AiPlTni!,    01    B4R 

NABA3    AND    PAUL. —  SPEECH    OF    ST,    JAMES. — THE    DFLRFC  —  CIIAPITABLF 

NATOEE    OF    ITS  PROVISIONS.— IT   INV0I.YE3  THE    IBOLITION   OF   JlDAIIja 

PUBLIC  BECOGNmON  OF   ST  PAUL'S  MISSION  TO  THE   HEATHEN — ST   JOHN 

BETURN  TO  ASTIOCH  WTTHJUDAS,  SILAS,  AND  MAKK— READING  C  t  THE  LEITtK. 

WEAK  CONDUCT  OP  ST.  PETER  AT  ANTIOCE. HE  V,  REBUKED  BT  IT   PAUL 

PERSONAL  APPEABAKCB  OF  THE  TWO  APOSTLES. — THBIB  RECONCILIATION, 

If,  when  we  contrast  the  voyage  of  Pad  and  Barnabas  across  the  bay  of 
Attaleia,  with  the  voyage  of  those  who  sailed  over  the  sam  w  t  s  r  th 
same  direction,  eleven  centuries  later,  our  minds  are  powerf  lly  dra  n  t 
wards  the  pure  s^e  of  early  Christianity,  when  the  pow  f  fa  b,  n  ad 
human  weakness  irresistibly  strong  ; — tlie  same  thoughts  a  t  !  ss  f 
eibly  presented  to  us,  when  we  contrast  the  reception  of  th  C  d  at 
Antioch,  with  the  reception  of  the  Apostles  in  the  sam  ty.  Wu  are 
told  by  the  Chroniclers',  that  Raymond,  "Prince  of  Autioch,"  waited 
with  miicli  expectation  for  the  arrival  of  the  French  King  ;  and  that, 
when  he  heard  of  his  landing  at  Seleucia,  he  gathered  together  alt  the 
nobles  and  chief  men  of  the  people,  and  went  out  to  raeet  him,  and 

'  Kaymond  .  ■  ,  princepa  Asliocliciiue  .  .  .  adventam  diebus  multia  aute  expectn- 
verat,  cum  desidcrio  susUnens,  convoeatis  noWlibus  totius  regionis,  et  populi  primori- 
bus,  cam  electo  comitatu  ei  ocourrens,  in  urbom  Antioolienam,  onmem  ri  eahibeiw 
revOTeutiam,  occurreate  ei  nniverso  cloro  et  populo,  maj^iflocnljsame  lalroanxit 
Will,  of  Tyr.  ivi.  27. 
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brouglit  liira  into  Antiocli  with  mucli  pomp  and  magnificence,  shomiiig  bim 
all  reverence  aad  homage,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  assemblage  of  tlie 
clergy  and  people.  AH  that  St.  Lake  tells  us  of  the  reception  of  tta 
Apostles  after  their  victorious  campaign,  is,  that  they  entered  into  the 
city  and  "  gathered  together  the  church,  and  told  them  how  God  had 
worked  with  them  and  how  He  had  opened  a  door  of  faith  to  the  Gcn- 
tOes." '  Thus  the  kingdom  of  God  came  at  the  first  "  without  ohser- 
vatioQ,"" — with  the  humble  acknowledgment  that  all  power  is  given 
from  above, — and  with  a  thankful  recogniticu  of  our  Father's  merciful 
love  to  all  manklDd. 

No  age,  however,  of  Christianity,  not  even  the  earliest,  has  hecn  with- 
out its  difficulties,  controversies,  and  corruptions.  The  presence  vf  Judas 
among  the  apostles,  aud  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  among  the  first  disci- 
ples,=  were  proofs  of  the  power  which  moral  evi!  possesses  to  comhiue  it- 
self with  the  holiest  works.  The  misunderstanding  of  "  the  Grecians  and 
Hebrews"  in  the  days  of  Stephen,',  the  suspicion  of  the  apostles,  when 
Panl  came  from  Damascus  to  Jemsalem,'  the  secession  of  Mark  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  missionary  journey,'  were  symptoms  of  the  preju- 
dice, iterance,  and  infirmity,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Gospel  was 
to  win  ite  way  in  the  hearts  of  men.  And  the  arrival  of  the  apostles  at 
Antioch  at  the  close  of  their  journey  was  presently  followed  by  a  trou- 
bled controversy,  which  involved  the  most  momentous  consequences  to  all 
future  ages  of  the  Church  ;  and  which  led  to  that  visit  to  Jerusalem 
which,  next  after  his  conversion,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  passage  iu 
St.  Paul's  life. 

We  have  seen  (Oh,  I.)  that  great  numbers  of  Jews  had  long  been  dis- 
persed beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  land,  and  were  at  this  time  dis- 
tributed over  every  part  of  the  Roman  Empire.  "  Moses  had  of  old 
time,  in  every  city,  them  that  preached  him,  being  read  iu  the  Syna- 
gogues eveiy  Sabbath-day." '  In  every  considerable  city,  both  of  the 
East  and  West,  were  estabhshed  some  members  of  that  mysterious  peo- 
ple,~who  had  a  written  law,  which  they  read  and  re-read,  iu  the  midst  of 
the  contempt  of  those  who  surrounded  them,  week  by  week,  and  year  by 
year, — who  were  bound  everywhere  by  a  secret  link  of  affection  to  one 
city  in  the  world,  where  alone  their  religious  sacrifices  could  be  offered, — 
whose  whole  Ufe  was  utterly  abhorrent  from  the  temples  and  unages  which 
crowded  the  neighbourhood  of  theu-  Synagogues,  and  from  the  gay  and 
licentious  festivities  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  worship. 

In  the  same  way  it  might  be  said  that  Flato  and  Aristotle,  Zeno  aod 
Epicurus,'  "  had  in  fevery  city  those  that  preached  them."  Side  by  side 
with  the  doctrines  of  Judaism,  the  specuhitions  of  Greek  philosophers 

'ActsMV.  27  'Lukexvii.20,  '  Acts  v.  '  F.  66.  -' P.  102. 

'  P.  163.  '  Acts  XV.  21.  '  See  Asia  svii.  IS. 
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were — not  indeed  read  in  conneelioii  with  religions  worsliip— but  oral!;' 
taaght  and  pablicly  discnsaed  in  the  schools.  Heace  the  Jews,  in  tkeir 
foreign  settlements,  were  surrounded,  not  only  by  an  idolatry  which 
shocked  all  their  deepest  feelings,  and  by  a  shameless  profligacy  nnforbid- 
den  by,  and  even  associated  with,  that  which  the  Gentiles  called  reli- 
gion,— but  also  by  a  prond  and  contemptuous  philosophy  tliat  alienated 
the  more  educated  classes  of  society  to  as  great  a  distance  as  the  nntliink- 
ing  multitude. 

Thus  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  ran 
through  the  whole  Koman  empire.  Though  then-  dwellings  were  oft«n 
coatiguouB,  they  were  separated  from  each  other  hy  deep-rooted  feelings 
of  aversion  and  contempt.  The  "middle  wall  of  partition"'  was  built 
up  by  diligent  hands  on  both  sides.  This  mutual  alienation  existed,  not- 
withstanding the  Tast  uronber  of  proselytes,  wlio  were  attracted  to  the 
Jewish  doctrine  and  worship,  and  who,  as  we  hare  ah'eady  observed 
(Ch.  I.),  were  silently  prepai-ing  the  way  for  the  ultimate  anion  of  the 
two  races.  The  breach  was  even  widened,  in  many  cases,  in  eonseqnence 
of  this  work  of  proselytism  :  for  those  who  went  over  to  the  Jewish  camp, 
or  hesitated  on  the  neutral  ground,  were  looked  on  with  some  suspicion 
by  the  Jews  themselves,  and  thoroughly  hated  and  despised  by  the 
Gentiles. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  separation  of  which  we  speak  was 
both  rehgious  and  social.  Tlie  Jews  had  a  divine  law,  which  sanctioned 
the  principle,  and  enforced  the  practice,  of  national  isolation.  They  could 
not  easily  believe  that  this  law,  with  which  all  the  glorious  passages  of 
their  history  were  associated,  was  meant  only  to  endure  for  a  limited 
period  :  and  we  cannot  but  sympathise  in  the  difficidty  they  felt  in  accept- 
ing the  notion  of  a  cordial  union  with  the  uncircumcised,  even  after  idola- 
try was  abandoned  and  morality  observed.  And  again,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  religion  which  isolated  the  Jews  was  such  as  to  place 
insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  social  union  with  other  men.  Their 
jeremonial  observances  precluded  the  possibihty  of  their  eating  with  the 
Gentiles.  The  nearest  parallel  we  can  find  to  this  barrier  between  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  is  the  institution  of  casle  amoiig  the  ancient  popular 
tions  of  India,  which  presents  itself  to  onr  pohticiana  as  a  perplexing  fact 
in  the  government  of  the  presidencies,  and  to  our  inissiouaries  as  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  Bast.'  A  Hindoo  cannot 
eat  with  a  Parsec,  or  a  Mahomedan,— and  among  the  Hindoos  themselvea 

1  Bph.  ii.  14. 

»  See  for  instance  the  memoir  of  tlie  Key.  H.  "W".  Fox  (1850),  pp.  1S3-125.  A  eliort 
statement  of  the  Btrict  regulations  of  the  modern  Jews,  in  Hieir  present  diBperaecl  Etate 
ooneeming  the  slanghtering  of  animals  for  food  and  the  sale  ""f  the  meat,  ia  ^ven  in 
Allen's  Modera  Judaism,  eh.  xrii. 
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the  meals  of  a  Bralimm  are  polluted  by  tlie  presence  of  a  Pariali, — tliough 
they  meet  and.  have  free  intercourse  in  the  ordinary  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. And  so  it  was  in  tho  patriarehal  age.  It  was  "  an  abomination  for 
the  Egyptians  to  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews." '  The  same  principle  was 
divinely  sanctioned  for  a  time  in  the  Mosaic  Institutions.  The  Israelites, 
who  lived  among  the  Gentiles,  met  them  freely  k  the  places  of  public 
resort,  bnying  and  selling,  conversing  and  disputing :  but  their  families  were 
separate  :  in  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  it  was  "  unlawful,"  as  St.  Peter 
said  to  Cornelias,  "for  a  man  that  was  a  Jew  to  keep  company  or  come 
nnto  one  of  another  nation." '  When  St.  Peter  returned  from  the  centu- 
rion at  Ctesarea  to  hia  brother-christiuns  at  Jerusalem,  their  great  charge 
against  him  was  that  he  had  "  gone  in  to  men  uncircnmcised,  and  Irad  eaten 
with  them  ;  "  ^  and  the  weak  compliance  of  which  he  was  guilty,  after  the 
true  principle  of  social  unity  had  been  publicly  recognised,  and  which 
called  forth  the  stern  rebuke  of  his  brother-aposties,  was  that,  after  eating 
with  the  Gentilea,  ho  "withdrew  and  separated  himself,  fearing  them 
which  were  of  the  circumcision."  * 

How  these  two  difficulties,  which  seemed  to  forbid  the  formation  of  an 
united  Chui-ch  on  earth,  were  ever  to  be  overcome, — how  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles  were  to  be  re%iougly  united,  without  the  enforced  obligation  of 
the  whole  Mosaic  Law, — ^how  they  were  to  be  sodally  united  as  equal 
brethren  in  the  family  of  a  common  Father, — the  solution  of  this  problem 
must  in  that  day  have  appeared  impossible.  And  without  the  direct  in- 
terrention  of  Divine  grace  it  would  have  been  impossible.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  how  that  grace  gave  to  the  minds  of  the  Apostles,  the 
wisdom,  discretion,  forbearance,  and  firmness  which  were  required ;  and 
how  St.  Paul  was  used  as  the  great  instrument  in  accomplishing  a  work 
necessary  to  the  very  esistenee  of  the  Chi-istian  Church. 

We  encounter  here  a  difficulty,  well  known  to  ail  who  have  examined 
this  subject,  in  combining  into  one  continuous  naiTative  the  statements  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  tho 
latter  book  we  are  informed  of  five  distinct  journeys  made  by  the  Apostle 
to  Jerusalem  after  the  time  of  his  conversion  ; — first,  when  he  escaped 
from  Damascus,  and  spent  a  fortnight  with  Peter  ; "  secondly,  when  he 
took  the  collection  from  Autioch  with  Barnabas  in  the  time  of  famine  ;  ' 
thirdly,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Council,  which  is  now  before  us  in  the  fif- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Acts  ;  fourthly,  in  the  interval  between  his  second 
and  third  missionary  joni-neys ; '  and,  fifthly,  when  the  uproar  was  made 
in  the  Temple,  and  he  was  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  Roman  garrison.' 
In  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  two  journeys  to  Jeru- 


G«D.  jdii!.  32. 

'  Actsx. 

Acts  si.  a 

'  Gal.  ii.  12. 

s  P.  lot 

Aola  sviii.  33. 

s  Acts  %xl  &0. 
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Balem, — the  first  being  "three  years"  after  Lis  coETersion'  tlie  secom. 
"  fourteen  jears"  later,"  wtea  his  own  apostkship  was  asserted  and  recog- 
msed  in  a  pnhlic  meeting  of  the  other  apostles.^  Kow,  while  we  have  no 
difficultj  in  stating,  as  we  have  done,'  that  the  fii'st  journey  of  one  account 
ig  the  first  Journey  of  the  other,  theologians  have  been  variously  diTided  in 
opinion,  as  to  whether  the  second  jouniey  of  the  Epistle  must  be  identified 
with  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  of  the  Acts ;  or  whether  it  is  a  separate 
journey,  distinet  from  any  of  them.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  fifth  can- 
not possibly  be  intended.'  The  view  wo  have  adopted,  that  the  second 
journey  of  the  Epistle  is  the  tliird  of  the  Acts,  is  that  of  a,  majority  of  the 
beet  critics  and  commentators.  For  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  jnsti- 
fied,  and  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  wo  must  refer  the  rea- 
der to  the  note  at  the  ead  of  this  Chapter.  Some  of  the  arguments  will 
be  indirectly  presented  in  the  following  narrative.  So  far  as  the  circum- 
stances combuied  together  in  the  present  Chapter  appear  natural,  consecu- 
tive and  coherent,  so  far  some  reason  wiU  be  given  for  behevhig  that  we 
are  not  following  an  arbitrary  assnmption  or  a  fancifnl  theoiy. 

It  is  desirable  to  recur  at  the  outset  to  the  first  Instance  of  a  Gen 
tile's  conversion  to  Christianity."  After  the  preceding  remarks,  we  art 
prepared  to  recognise  the  full  significance  of  the  emblematicaJ '  vision 
which  St.  Peter  saw  at  Joppa.  The  trance  into  which  he  fell  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  liimger,— the  vast  sheet  descending  from  heaven,— the  pro- 
miscuous assemblage  of  clean  and  unclean  animals' — the  voice  from  hea- 
ven which  said,  "  Arise,  Peter,  kill  and  eat," — the  whole  of  this  imagerj 
ie  invested  with  the  deepest  meaning,  when  we  rewllect  all  the  details  of 
religions  and  social  life,  which  separated,  np  to  that  moment,  the  Gentile 
from  the  Jew  The  words  heard  by  St.  Peter  in  his  tranco  came  like  a 
shock  on  all  the  prejudices  of  his  Jewish  edncatiou.'    He  had  never  so 

1  Gal.  i.  18. 

*  We  take  the  dsKareffaiipav  (GaL  ii.  1)  to  refar  to  the  preceding  journey,  and  not  to 
the  oonvexaon.  This  qnesiion,  as  well  as  Uiat  of  the  reading  rcaadpaii,  will  lie  dis- 
CBBsed  in  a  future  note. 

3  GaL  iL  1-10. 

i  P.  101. 

i  Some  writers,  e.  g.  Paley  and  Schrader,  have  contended  that  an  entirely  differenl 
]c,urney,  not  mentioned  iu  the  Acts,  ia  alluded  to.    This  also  will  Ik  dlscuBsed  hereafter, 

8  ActB  X.  li. 

1  The  last  cmblemnllcal  visions  (property  so  callecl)  were  those  Eoca  by  tLe  prophet 

lilachariah. 

s  Sea  Levit.  xi. 

«  The  feeling  of  Iho  Jews  in  all  ages  is  well  iUofitmled  liy  the  following  extract  from 
a  modern  Jewish  work :  "  If  we  disregard  this  precept,  and  say, '  What  difference  can 
it  make  to  God  if  I  eat  the  meat  of  an  ox  or  swine,'  we  offend  against  His  will,  we  pol- 
lute ourselvta  by  what  goes  into  tlie  mouth,  and  can  consequently  lay  no  longer  a  claim 
to  holineEB ;  for  the  tenn  '  holineea,'  applied  to  mortals,  meana  only  a  framing  of  oat 
desireB  by  the  will  of  God.  ....  Have  we  not  enough  to  eat  without  touchmg  forbid 
den  fluQga  J    Let  me  heseech  my  dear  fellow-believers  not  io  deceive  theiaselie?  bj 
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broken  tlio  law  of  his  forefathers  as  to  eat  any  ttmg  it  comlemucd  as  ua- 
clean.  And  tliongb  tlie  same  TOice  spoke  to  bim  "  a  second  time," '  and 
"  answered  Mm  from  heaTen,"'— "  What  God  has  made  clean  that  call 
not  thon  common," — it  required  a  wonderful  combination  of  natnral  ^  and 
snpematural  evidence  to  convince  him  that  God  is  "  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons," but  "in  every  nation"  accepts  bim  that  "fearetb  Him  and  worketh 
righteousness,"' — that  all  such  distinctions  as  depend  on  "meat  and 
dmk,"  on  "  holydays,  new  moons,  and  sabbaths,"  were  to  pass  away, — 
that  these  things  were  only  "  a  shadow  of  things  to  come," — that  "  the 
body  is  of  Christ," — and  that  "  in  Him  we  are  complete  .  .  .  eirenmcised 
with  a  circumcision  not  made  vfith  hands  .  .  .  buried  with  Him  in  bap- 
tism," and  risen  with  Him  tbroi^h  faith.' 

Tlie  Christians  "  of  the  circumcision/'*  who  travelled  with  Peter  Irom 
Joppa  to  Cassarea,  were  "  astonished "  when  they  saw  "  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  poured  out "  on  the  uncircumcised  Gentiles;  and  much  dis- 
satisfaction  was  created  iu  the  Church,  when  intelligence  of  the  whole 
transaction  came  to  Jerusalero.  On  Peter's  arrival,  his  having  "gone  in 
to  men  nncircumeised,  and  eaten  with  them,"  was  arraigned  as  a  serious 
violation  of  religious  duty.  When  St.  Peter  "  rehearsed  the  matter  from 
the  beginning,  and  expounded  it  by  order,"  appealing  to  the  evidence  of 
the  "  six  brethren  "  who  had  accompanied  him, — his  accusers  were  silent, 
and  so  much  conviction  was  produced  at  the  time,  that  they  expressed 
their  gratitude  to  God,  for  His  mercy  in  "  granting  to  the  Gentiles  re- 
pentance anto  life."  '  But  subsequent  events  too  surely  proved  that  tlia 
discontent  at  Jerusalem  was  only  partially  allayed.  Hesitation  and  per- 
plexity began  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  with  scrupu- 
lous misgivings  concerning  the  rectitude  of  St.  Peter's  conduct,  and  an  un- 
comfortable jealousy  of  the  new  converts.  And  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  all  this  jealousy  and  perplexity.  To  us,  with  our  present 
knowledge,  it  seems  that  the  sbghtest  relaxation  of  a  ceremonial  law 
should  liave  been  willingly  and  eagerly  welcomed.  But  the  view  from 
the  Jewisli  standing-point  was  very  different.  The  reli^ons  difficulty  in 
the  mind  of  a  Jew  was  greater  than  we  can  easily  im^ine.  We  can  well 
believe  tliat  the  minds  of  many  may  have  been  perplexed  by  the  words  and 
the  conduct  of  our  Lord  Himself :  for  He  had  not  been  sent "  save  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  and  He  said  that  it  was  "  not  meat  to 

Baying, '  there  is  no  ein  in  eating  of  auglit  that  lives ;'  ou  the  contrary,  there  is  sin  ani 
contamination  too."  Leeaer'a  Jewsand  theMoswcLaw ;  ch.on  "  TieforbiMen  Meats." 
FhiMelpiiia,  5S94. 

!  Acts  2. 15.  '  Acts  sL  9. 

a  The  coincidence  of  outward  events  and  inwaid  admoniijooa  was  very  amiW  to  tJio 
eteaumstaDcea  oooneeted  with  St  Paul's  taptism  by  Ananias  at  Damastas. 

<  Acta  s.  3i,  33,  '  See  Col.  ii.  8-2S.  =  Acta  s.  i5,  with  sL  12. 

1  Aotaxi.  1-lS. 
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take  the  cliildreE'K  bread  and  cast  it  to  dogs." '  Uutil  St,  Paul  appeared  be- 
fore the  Churdi  in  his  true  character  as  the  Apostle  of  the  uncircumcision, 
few  understood  that  "  the  law  of  the  commaudments  contained  in  ordi- 
nances "  had  been  abolished  by  the  cross  of  Christ ; '  and  that  the  "  other 
pheep,"  not  of  the  Jewish  fold,  stonld  be  freely  admitted  into  tlie  "  one 
fold  "  by  the  "  One  Shepherd."  = 

The  smoaldering  feeling  of  discontent  which  had  existed  from  the  first 
increased  and  became  more  evident  as  new  Gentile  converts  were  admitted 
into  the  Church.  To  pass  over  all  the  other  events  of  the  interval  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  baptism  of  Cornelius,  the  results  of  tho  recent  jour- 
ney of  Panl  and  Barnabas  thi-ongh  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  mast  have 
excited  a  great  commotion  among  the  Jewish  Cliristians.  "  A  door  of 
faith  "  ha^i  been  opened  "  anto  the  Gentiles."  *  "  He  that  wrought  effectu- 
el!y  in  Peter  to  the  Rpostleship  of  the  circumcision,  the  same  had  been 
mighty  in  Panl  toward  the  Gentiles."'  And  we  cannot  well  doubt  that 
both  he  and  Barnabas  had  freely  joined  in  social  interconrse  with  the  Gen- 
tile Christians,  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  at  Icouium,  Ljstra,  and  Derbe,  as 
Peter"atthe  first"'  "  a  good  while  ago  "'had  eatea  with  CorneliuM  at 
CcesBTea.  At  Antioch  in  Syria,  it  seems  evident  that  both  parties  lived 
together  in  amicable  intercourae  and  in  much  "  freedom."  ^  Nor,  indeed, 
is  this  the  city  where  we  should  have  expected  the  Jewish  controversy  to 
have  come  to  a  crisis :  for  it  was  from  Antioeli  that  Paul  and  Barnabas 
had  first  been  sent  as  missionaries  to  the  heathea  : '  and  it  was  at  Antioch 
that  Greek  prosdytes  had  fii^t  accepted  the  truth  '"  and  that  the  united 
body  of  believei-s  had  fiist  been  cilled  "  Christians  ' 

Jerusalem  was  the  metropohs  of  the  Jewish  world  The  e^tclusne 
feelings  which  the  Jeiis  earned  nith  them  wheievei  theyweie  diftnsed, 
were  concentrated  in  Jerusalem  m  their  most  intense  degree  It  was 
there,  ill  the  sight  of  the  Temple,  and  with  all  the  recollections  of  thesr 
ancestors  surrounding  their  daily  Me,  that  the  impatience  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  kindled  mto  burning  indignation  They  saw  that  Chri<!tiamty, 
instead  of  being  the  purest  ind  holie  t  form  ol  Judaism  n  is  itpidly  be- 
coming a  univeisal  and  mdtscriminating  rcligiou,  m  which  the  Jewish  ele- 
ment would  be  absoibed  and  lost  This  levolution  could  not  appear  to 
them  in  any  othei  light  than  as  i  lebcIUon  -^amst  ill  that  they  hid  been 
taught  to  hold  mviolably  sabred  And  since  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
great  instigator  of  this  change  of  opmion  was  that  Saul  of  Tar=\Ts  whom 
they  had  once  known  as  a  young  Pharisee  at  the  "  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  the 
contest  took  the  form  of  an  attack  made  by  "  certain  of  the  acet  of  tho 

'  Matt.  sv.  24,  2R.         '  Eph.  iL  15. 

>  John  X.  ID.  '  Aela  sit.  27.  s  Gal.  ii.  8. 

e  Acts  XT.  14.  '  Acta  sv.  7.  e  See  Gal.  ii.  4. 

•  Acts  xiii,  J,  &c,  "  Acta  sL  19-21.  "  Aols  si.  2S. 

VOL.  I, — 14 
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Pbavisccs"  upon  St,  Paul.  Thu  Ijattle  wliieli  had  been  fouglit  and  li*=t 
in  the  "  Cilieiau  synagogue"  was  now  to  be  renewed  within  the  Church 
itself. 

Some  of  the  "  false  breth.un"  (for  aueh  is  the  name  which  St.  Paul 
gives  to  the  Judaizera  '1  went  down  "  from  JudiB^■'  to  Antloch  ^  Tlie 
course  they  adopted,  m  the  fir^t  m  tincp  iv  is  not  that  of  open  autagoniBm 
to  St.  Paul,  bat  rather  of  daniestine  mtri'iie  Ihey  came  as  apieh  ' 
into  an  enemy's  camp '  creeping  in  unawaiet.  '  thit  they  mi^ht  aucer 
tain  how  far  the  Jewish  Law  had  been  lelaxed  by  the  Christ  ans  at  Anti 
och  ;  their  purptee  ben  g  li.  bun.,  the  whole  Church  if  possible  m  It 
the  "  bondage"  of  the  Jewi  h  yoke  It  ajp  nis  that  they  reimined  ome 
considerable  time  at  Ant  och  >  gnduaJly  msinnatinsc  or  openly  inciilcat 
lug,  their  opinion  that  the  obsenance  ot  the  Jewish  Law  was "  e  tiar/ 1 
salvation.  It  is  very  important  to  observe  the  '■Tact  form  wh  i.h  hei^ 
teaching  assumed.  Th(y  did  not  iierelj  lecoirnieid  Oi  enjon  foi  pin 
dential  reasons,  the  continuance  of  ceitam  ceiemonies  m  theinselTeb  indL* 
ferent :  but  they  said  Except  je  be  circumcised  after  the  manner  of 
Moses,  ye  caWMfrf  ie  saiea  '^ach  a  doctime  mu^it  have  been  instan+Iy 
oppcffied  by  St.  Paul  with  his  utmost  energy  He  was  always  ready  to  go 
to  the  extreme  verge  of  charitable  concession  when  the  question  was  one  ot 
peace  and  mntual  understanding :  but  when  the  very  foundations  of  Chris- 
tianity were  in  danger  of  being  undermiued,  when  the  very  continuance 
of  "  the  truth  of  the  Gospel " "  was  in  jeopardy,  it  was  impossible  that  lie 
should  "  give  place  by  subjection,"  even  "  for  an  hour." 

The  "dissension  and  disputation,"'  which  arose  between  Paul  and 
Eamabaa  and  the  false  brethren  from  Jndiea,  resulted  in  a  general  anxiety 
and  perplexity  amoi^  the  Syrian  Chi'istinns.  The  minds  of  "  those  who 
from  among  the  Gentiles  weretnrned  unto  God"  were  "  troubled "  and 
nnsettied.'  Those  "words"  which  "perverted  the  Gospel  of  Christ" 
tended  also  to  "  subvert  the  souls "  of  those  who  heard  them.'  It  was 
determined,  therefore,  "that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  certdn  others, 
shonld  go  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  Apostles  and  elders  about  tiiis  ques- 
tion '  It  was  nfll  known  that  tliose  who  were  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  Church  had  their  head-quarters  in  Judraa.  Such  a  theological  party 
could  only  be  successfully  met  in  the  Kti'oughold  of  Jewish  nationality. 
Moreover,  the  residence  of  the  principal  Apostles  was  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  community  over  which  "  James "  presided  was  stil!  rt^arded  as  the 
Mother-Church  of  Christendom. 

1  Gal.  iL  i.  '  Acts  XV,  1. 

'  KaTaatBirnaai.     "  Verbiim  Castrense,"     Grotina.     See  Cbrje.  on  Gal  li,  4, 

*  See  Tropeiodnrouf  and  napeiaSii^ov.     Gal,  ii,  i. 

•  Thie  may  be  inforred  from  the  imperfect  idtSacnov.    Compare  siv.  28. 
QaLu,5,  'Actssv.a,  ^Aetsxv.  19.  »GaLL7.    Acta  xv.  24. 
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lu  addition  to  ttis  missioa  with  wliicli  St.  Paul  was  oiitfusted  by  tlie 
Cliiucli  at  Aiitioch,  Le  received  an  intimation  of  tiie  Dlrinc  Will  commu- 
nicated bj  direct  revelation.  Such  a  reYelation  at  so  momentous  a  crisis 
must  appear  perfectly  natural  to  all  who  believe  that  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced into  the  world  by  the  immediate  power  of  God.  If  "  a  man  of 
Macedonia"  appeared  to  Paul  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  he  was 
about  to  carry  the  Gospel  from  Asia  into  Europe : '  if  "  the  angel  of 
God"  stood  by  him  in  the  night  when  the  ship  that  was  conveying  him  to 
Rome  was  in  danger  of  sinking;'  we  cannot  wonder  when  he  tells  ns 
that,  on  this  occasion,  when  be  "went  up  to  Jenisalem  with  Barnabas," 
he  went  "  by  revelation."  ^  And  we  need  not  be  aurpi-ised,  if  ws  find  that 
St.  Panl'3  path  was  determined  by  two  different  causes  ;  that  he  went  to 
Jerusalem  partly  because  the  Church  deputed  him,  and  pai-tly  because  he 
was  divinely  admonished.  Such  a  coniMnation  and  co-operation  of  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural  we  have  observed  above,^  in  the  case  of  that 
vision  which  induced  St.  Peter  to  go  from  Joppa  to  Cssarea.  Kor  need 
we  feel  any  great  dlfEcnlty  in  adopting  this  view  of  St.  Panl's  journey 
from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem, — from  this  circumstance,  that  the  two  mo- 
tives which  conspired  to  direct  him  are  separately  mentioned  in  different 
parts  of  Scripture.  It  is  true  that  we  are  told  in  the  Acts^  simply  that  it 
was  "  determined"  at  Antiocn  that  Paal  should  go  to  Jerusalem  ;  and 
that  in  Galatians,*  we  are  informed  by  himself  that  he  went  "  by  revela- 
tion." Ent  we  have  an  esact  pamllel  in  an  earlier  journey,  already  re- 
lated,'from  Jenisalem  to  Tarsus.  In  St.  Luke's  nan-ative=  it  ie  stated 
that  "the  brethren,"  knowing  that  the  conspiracy  against  his  life, 
"brought  him  down  to  Oissarea  and  sent  him  forth  ;"  while  in  the  speech 
of  St.  Paul  himselfjS  we  are  told  that  in  a  trance  he  saw  Jesne  Christ,  and 
received  from  Him  a  command  to  depart  "  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem." 

Similarly  directed  from  without  and  from  within,  he  travelled  to 
Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  before  us.  It  would  seem  that  his  com- 
panions were  carefully  chosen  with  reference  to  the  question  in  dispnia. 
On  the  one  hand  was  Barnabas,"'  a  Jew  and  "  a  Levite "  by  birth,"  a 
good  representative  of  the  church  of  the  circumcision.  On  the  other 
hand  was  Titus,'"  now  fii-st  mentioned"  in  the  course  of  our  narrative,  a 


'  GaL  ii.  2.    Sebrader  (wlio  doea  not  boweser  identify  tJiis  jouroej  witli  that  it 
Acts  XV,)  IranslateB  kotu  <iKoiiu?i,vfiv—"  io  make  a  revelation,"  wlilcli  is  i 


words  can 

scarcely  bair. 

'  Pp.  207 

,208. 

sxv.2. 

0  11.  2. 

'  Oh.  in. 

ji.  lOi. 

8  Acta  i 

X.  30.                        '  Acts 

xxii.  IJ,  IS. 

'0  Acta  sv 

.2. 

»  Aotei 

V.  36.                     ■'  Gal. 

ii.  1-5. 

u  Titos 

loioTM  in 

sviii.  7  be  correct,  which  is 

i  not  proijable  (ac 

E  below,  p. ; 

!29,note).    Beside* 

fte  present  EpiaUe  and  liat  to  Titos  LImself,  he  is  only 

n  2  Cor.  and  2  Tim, 
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convert  from  hoathcnism,  an  UBcircamcised  "  Greek."  Trom  tlie  exjires- 
sioB  used  of  the  departure  of  this  company  it  seems  evident  that  thu 
majority  of  the  Christians  at  Antioch  were  still  faithful  to  the  truth  oJ 
the  Gospel.  Fad  the  Jndaizers  triumphed,  it  would  hardly  have  liecn 
said  that  Paul  and  his  fellow-traTellera  were  "  brought  oa  their  way 
by  the  Chnreh." '  Their  course  was  along  the  great  Koman  Euad, 
which  followed  the  Phcenician  coaat^line,  and  traces  of  which  are  still 
seen  on  the  cliffs  overhangmg  the  sea,'  and  thence  through  the  midland 
districts  of  Samaria  and  Judtea.  When  last  we  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion PLo='nlce,3  we  were  alluding  to  those  who  were  dispersed  on  the 
death  of  Stephen,  and  preached  the  Gospel  "  to  Jews  only  "  on  this 
part  of  the  Syrian  coast.  Kow  it  seems  erident  that  many  of  the 
heathen  Syro-Phcenicians  had  been  converted  to  Ohrlstiituity :  for  aa 
Patd  and  Baraabas  passed  through,  "  declaring  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles,  they  cansed  great  joy  unto  all  the  brethren."  As  regards 
the  Samaritans,'  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  they  who,  when  Philip  first 
"preached  Christ  unto  them,"  had  received  the  glad  tidings  with 
"great  joy,"  should  be  ready  to  espre^  their  sympathy  in  the  happiness 
of  those  who,  like  themselves,  had  recently  been  "  aliens  from  the  com- 
monwealth of  Iwael." 

Fifteen  years '  had  now  elapsed  since  that  memorable  journey,  when 

In  a  later  part  of  this  woik  he  nill  be  nnticed  moie  particularly  as  St.  PaurBomEojoj 
(2  Cor.  viii.  23). 

"1  npofT£;i^SeV7if  ford  tTic  Ixu'kti'fiii;.  Aotssv.  3.  So  the  phrase  irapaioSeiQ  t>j  xi^>"^ 
ToU  Kvptoti  iirb  rov  6Ce>tfuii  (sv.  40),  may  be  reasonably  aflduoed  oa  a  proof  that  tM 
feeling  of  the  m^ority  was  with  Paul  rather  than  BarDsibas. 

'  Dr.  RoWiiisou  passed  two  Roman  milestonea  between  Tyre  and  Sidon  (iii.  415),  anfl 
observed  traces  of  a  Roman  load  between  Sidon  and  Beyrout.  See  aleo  Fisher's  Syria 
(i.  40)  for  a  notice  of  the  Via  Antonina  between  Beyrout  and  Tripoli. 

3  f;  lie.  Acta  H.  19,  20.  It  may  be  interesting  here  to  allude  to  the  journey  of  a 
Jew  in  the  Middle  Agra  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  probable  that  tbe  staijons, 
the  road,  the  rate  of  travclliog  were  the  eame,  and  the  distrihution  of  the  Jews  not  very 
different.  We  find  the  following  passage  in  the  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who 
travelled  in  1163.  "  Two  da^  bring  us  from  Antioch  to  Lega,  which  is  Latachia,  and 
contains  about  200  Jews,  the  principal  of  whom  are  R.  Chiia  and  R.  Joseph.  .  .  .  One 

day's  jom'ney  to  Gebal  of  the  cMltlren  of  Ammoa ;  it  contains  about  150  Jems 

■  Two  days  henoe  is  Beyml  The  principal  of  its  50  Jewish  inhahitants  are  E.  Solomon, 
R.  Obadiah,  aad  R.  Joseph.  It  is  hence  one  day's  journey  to  S^da,  whieh  is  Sidon  ol 
Scrlptiiie  [Acts  sxvil.  3],  a  large  city,  with  aljout  20  Jewish  families.  ....  One  day's 
Journey  to  Now  Sva'  [Tjxo,  Acts  xxi.  S],  a  very  beautiful  city.  ....  The  Jews  of  Siir 
me  ship-owners  and  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Tyrian  glass.  ....  It  is  one  day 
heane  to  Acre  [Ptolemais,  Acte  S3d.  7].  It  is  the  frontier  town  of  Palestine  ;  and,  in 
coDseqnenee  of  il8  situation  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  its  largo  port,  if 
to  the  principal  place  of  disemharcation  of  all  pilgrims  who  viat  Jerusalem  by  sea." 
Early  Travels  to  Palestine,  pp.  78-81. 

'  See  pp.  79,  Stt 

'  Gal.  ii.  1,  where  we  onght  probaltly  to  reckon  iaclusively.  See  note  at  the  end  ol 
this  Chapter. 
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St.  I'iiul  left  Jernsalcm,  with  all  tte  zeal  of  a  Ptarisee,  to  peraecute 
uiA  dcEtroy  the  Christians  ia  Damascus.'  He  had  twice  entered,  as  a 
Christian,  the  Holy  City  again.  Both  Tisits  had  been  short  and  humed, 
and  surrounded  with  danger.  The  first  was  three  yeai-s  after  his  cottver- 
Bion,  when  lie  spent  a  fortnight  with  Peter,  and  escaped  assassination  by 
a  precipitate  flight  to  Tarsus.'  The  second  was  iu  the  year  44,  when 
Peter  himself  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  when  the  messengers  who 
brought  the  charitable  contribution  from  Antioch  were  probably  com- 
pelled to  return  immediately.'  Wow  St.  Paul  came  at  a  more  peaceful 
period  of  the  Church's  Mstory,  to  be  received  as  the  successful  cliainpioa 
of  the  Gospel,  and  as  the  leader  of  the  greatest  revolution  wHcii  the 
world  has  seen.  It  was  now  undeniable  that  Christianity  had  spread  to 
a  wide  extent  in  the  Gentile  world,  and  that  he  had  been  the  great  instra- 
meut  in  adTancing  its  progr^s.  He  came  to  defend  his  own  principles 
and  practice  agwnst  an  increasing  torrent  of  opposition,  which  had  dis- 
tnrbed  him  in  his  distant  ministrations  at  Antioch,  but  the  fonntain-head 
of  which  was  among  the  Pharisees  at  Jerusalem, 

The  Pharisees  had  been  the  companions  of  St.  Paul's  younger  days. 
Death  had  made  many  changes  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  ;  but  some 
must  have  been  there  who  had  studied  with  him  "  at  the  feetof  GamaUel." 
Their  opposition  was  donbtle^  embittered  by  remembering  what  he  had 
been  before  his  conversion.  Eor  do  we  allude  here  to  those  Pharisees 
who  opposed  Christianity,  These  were  not  the  enemies  whom  St.  Paul 
came  to  resist.  The  time  was  past  when  the  Jews,  unassisted  by  the 
Roman  power,  could  exercise  a  crue!  tyranny  over  the  Church.  Its 
safety  was  no  longer  dependent  on  the  wisdom  or  caution  of  Gamaliel. 
The  great  debates  at  Jerusalem  are  no  longer  between  Jews  and  Christians 
in  the  Helienistic  synagogues,  but  between  the  Judaising  and  spiritual 
parties  of  tlie  Chmtians  themselves.  Many  of  the  Pharisees,  after  the 
example  of  St.  Paul,  had  believed  that  Jesus  was  Christ.'  Bat  they  had 
not  followed  the  example  of  their  school-companion  iu  the  surrender  of 
Jewish  bigoti7.  The  battle,  therefore,  which  had  once  been  fought  witli- 
out,  was  now  to  be  renewed  within  the  Chm-cii.  It.  seems  that,  at  the 
veiy  first  reception  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Jerusalem,  some  of 
these  Pharisaic  Christians  "  rose  np,"  and  insisted  that  the  observance  of 
Judaism  was  necessary  to  salvation.  They  said  that  it  was  absolutely 
"  needful  to  circumcise  "  the  new  converts,  and  to  "  command  them  to 
keep  the  Law  ol'  Moses."  The  whole  course  of  St.  Paul's  procedure 
among  the  Gentiles  was  here  openly  attacked.  Barnabas  was  involved 
in  the  same  suKpicion  and  reprotioh  ;  and  with  regard  to  Titus,  who  wat 

'  See  Ch.  III.         '  p.  101.     Compare  p.  20S.  ■■'  P.  127.     Comp^ivo  ji.  50i; 
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with  them  as  the  representative  of  the  Gentile  Church,  it  was  asserted 
that,  without  circumcision,  he  could  not  hope  to  be  partaker  of  t!ia 
blessings  of  the  Gospel. 

But  far  more  was  involved  than  any  mere  opposition,  however  lactious, 
to  individnal  missionaries,  or  than  the  severity  of  any  conditions  imposed 
on  individual  converts.  The  question  of  liberty  or  bondage  for  all  future 
ages  was  to  be  decided  ;  and  a  convention  of  the  whole  Church  at  Jerusa- 
lem was  evidently  called  for.  In  the  meantime,  before  "  the  Apostles  and 
elders  came  together  to  consider  of  this  matter," '  St.  Paul  had  private 
coi!  ferences  wltJi  the  more  influential  members  of  the  Christian  community,' 
and  especially  with  James,  Peter,  and  Jobn,"  the  great  Apostles  and  "  Pil- 
lars "  of  the  Church.  Great  caution  and  management  were  required,  in 
consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  "  false  brethren,"  both  in  Jerusalem 
and  Antioch.  He  was,  moreover,  bimaelf  the  great  object  of  suspicion, 
and  it  was  1  s  duty  to  nse  every  effort  to  remove  the  growing  prejudice. 
Thus,  though  cons  ous  of  his  own  inspiration  and  tenaciously  holding  the 
truth  which  he  tue  v  to  b  essential,  he  yet  acted  with  that  prudence 
which  was  cha  a  te  t  e  of  his  whole  life,*  and  which  he  honestly  avows 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  G  lat  ans. 

If  we  may  compoie  our  own  feeble  imitations  of  Apostolic  zeal  and 
prudence  with  the  proceedings  of  the  first  founders  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
we  may  say  that  these  preliminai'y  conferences  were  like  the  private 
meetings  which  prepai'c  the  way  for  a  great  religious  assembly  in  England. 
Faul  and  Barnabas  had  been  deputed  from  Antioch  ;  Titus  was  with  them 
as  a  sample  of  Gentile  conversions,  and  a  living  proof  of  their  reality  ;  and 
the  great  end  in  view  was  to  produce  fuU  conviction  in  the  Church  at 
large.  At  length  the  great  meetiug  w  as  summoned"  which  wis  to  settle 
the  principles  of  missionaiy  action  among  the  Gentdcs  It  was  a  scene 
of  earnest  debate  and  perhaps  m  its  earlier  portion  of  angry  "dis- 
puting :" '  but  the  I  assages  wh  ch  the  Holy  Spirit  1  as  caused  to  bo 
recorded  for  our  instinction  aie  tho'ic  wl  n,h  relate  to  the  Apostles  them- 
selves,—the  address  of  St.  Peter,  the  narrative  of  Barnabas  and  Paul, 
and  the  concluding  speech  of  St.  James.  These  three  passages  must  be 
separately  considered  in  the  order  of  Scripture. 

'  Acts  XY.  6.  '  tial,  il.  3, 

'  GaL  iL  9.  -I  See,  for  instEuice,  the  sixth  and  seveateentb  verses  of  Acts  xai 

6  This  meeting  is  described  {Acts  xv.  6}  as  oonasUng  of  tiie  "  Apostles  anil  Eldera ;' 
but  the  decision  afterwai'ds  given  is  said  to  1«  the  decMon  of  "  the  Apostles  and  Eldera 
with  the  whole  Chui'oh  "  (v.  22),  and  the  decree  was  sent  in  the  names  of  "  the  Apostles, 
and  Elders,  and  Ereffiren"  (v.  23).  Hence  we  must  suppose,  either  that  the  decision 
was  modo  by  the  synod  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders,  and  afterwards  ratified  1^  another 
larger  meeting  of  the  whole  Chnrch,  or  thai  there  was  only  one  meeting,  in  which  the 
whole  Chnrch  look  part,  although  only  the  "  Apostles  and  Elders  "  ixto  mentioned. 

•  Acts  sv.  T 
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St,  Filter  was  tiio  first  of  tlie  Apostles  wio  rose  to  address  the  aj>sem- 
bly.i  He  gave  his  decision  against  tiio  Judaizers,  and  iii  favour  of  St. 
PaiiH.  He  reminded  liis  Leavers  of  the  part  which  lie  himself  had  taken 
in  admitting  the  (Jentiles  iato  the  Christian  Charch.  They  were  wall 
aware,  he  said,  that  these  recent  converts  in  Syria  and  CiKcia  were  not 
the  first  heathens  wlio  had  believed  the  Gospel,  and  that  he  himself  had 
been  cliosea  by  God  to  begin  the  work  whicii  St.  Paul  had  only  been 
continuing.  The  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  trae  test  of 
God's  acceptance ;  and  God  had  shown  that  He  was  no  respecter  of 
persons,  by  shedding  abroad  the  same  miraculous  gifts  on  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, and  pnrifying  by  faith  the  hearts  of  both  alike.  And  then  St,  Peter 
went  on  to  speaii,  in  touching  language,  of  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  law. 
Its  weight  had  pressed  beavily  on  many  generations  of  Jews,  and  was  well 
known  to  the  Pharisees  who  were  listening  at  that  moment.  They  had 
been  relieved  from  legal  bondage  by  tiie  salvation  offered  through  faith  ; 
and  it  would  be  tempting  God  to  impose  on  others  a  burden  whieh 
neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had  ever  been  able  to  bear. 

The  next  speakers  were  Paul  and  Bai'iiabas.  There  was  great  silence 
through  all  the  multitude,'  and  every  eye  was  turned  on  the  missioaaries 
while  they  gave  the  narrative  of  their  joarnejs.  Though  Barnabas  is 
mentioned  hero  before  Pan!,'  it  is  most  likely  that  the  latter  was  "  the 
chief  speaker."  But  both  of  them  appear  to  have  addressed  the  andi- 
ence.^  They  had  much  to  relate  of  what  they  had  done  and  sceu  toge- 
ther r  and  especially  they  made  appeal  to  the  miracles  whieh  God  had 
worked  among  the  Gentiles  by  them.  Such  an  appeal  must  have  been 
a  persuasive  argument  to  the  Jew,  who  was  familiar,  in  his  ancient  Scrip- 
tures, with  many  divine  interruptions  of  the  course  of  nature.  Tliese  in- 
terferences had  signalised  all  the  great  passages  of  Jewish  history,  Jesus 
Christ  had  proved  His  divine  mission  in  the  same  manner.  And  the 
events  at  Paphos,"  at  Iconium,'  and  Lysti'a,'  could  not  well  be  regarded 
in  any  othei-  light  than  as  a  proof  that  the  same  Power  had  been  with 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  which  accompanied  the  words  of  Peter  and  John  ia 
Jerusalem  and  Judiea.' 

But  the  opinion  of  another  speaker  still  remained  to  be  given.  This 
was  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,'  who,  from  the  austere  sanctity  of  hia 

'   Ealyi/^rs  irdv  rd  rf);0of  x,  r.  ?..     Acts  xv.  12.     The  imperfect  ynoviiy  supliea  atli?u 

tioi.  lo  a  continued  can'ative. 

s  Thiaorder  of  the  names  in  the  narrative,  xv.  12,  iiQd  ia  tbo  letter  telow,  v.  25  (aot 
in  V.  22),  ia  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  phrase  "Paul  and  Barnabas,"  which  has 
l>sen  usual  sinoa  Acts  wii.    See  below,  p.  231,  note  5, 

<  See  V.  IS,  fisfH  ro  aiyTinni  a-aToic.  "  Acts  ."iili.  II. 

'  Acts  xiv.  8.  Acta  slv.  8  ^  Acts  ii.  v.  ix. 

•  Seo  iolK  x-v.  13-32.    It  is  well  known  that  tiicre  ia  much  perplesity  coun'^et!,'*! 
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character,  was  commonly  called,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  "  Jaiiiea 
the  Jaat."  So  judgment  conld  have  such  weight  with  the  Judaisiug 
party  as  his.  Not  ooly  in  the  vehement  latiguage  in  which  he  denounced 
the  sms  of  tlie  age,  but  even  in  garb  and  appearance,  he  resembled  John 
tho  Baptist,  or  one  of  the  older  prophets,  rather  than  the  otJier  apostlea 
of  the  new  dispensation,  "  Like  the  ancient  saints,  even  in  outward  as- 
pect, with  the  austere  features,  the  linen  ephod,  thfe  bare  feet,  the  long 
locks  and  unshorn  beard  of  the  Haaarite," ' — such,  according  to  tradition, 
was  the  man  who  now  came  forward,  and  solemnly  pronounced  tlie  Mosaic 
rites  were  not  of  eternal  obligation.    After  alluding  to  the  argument  of 

peter  (whose  Dame  wo  find  him  eharacterlBtieaUj  quoting  in  its  Jewish 
form"),  he  turns  to  the  ancient  prophets,  and  addnces  a  passage  from 
Amos '  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  the  fulfilment  of  Judaism.  And  then 
be  passes  to  the  historical  aspect  of  the  subject,  contending  that  this  ful- 
filment was  predetermined  by  God  himself,  and  that  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion was  in  trutli  the  preparation  for  the  Christian.'  Such  a  decision, 
pronounced  by  one  who  stood  emphatically  on  the  confines  of  the  two  dis- 
pei^ations,  came  with  great  force  on  all  who  heard  it,  and  carried  with  it 
the  general  opinion  of  the  assembly  to  the  conclusion  that  those  "  who 
from  among  the  Gentiles  had  turned  unto  God"  should  not  be  "troubled" 
with  any  Jewish  obligations,  except  such  as  weri,  necessary  for  peace  and 
the  mutual  good  understandmg  of  the  two  parties 

The  spirit  of  charity  and  mutual  foibeaiance  is  very  evident  in  the 
decree  which  was  finally  enacted.  Its  spuit  was  that  expressed  by  St. 
Paul  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Coimthians  He  knew,  and  was 
persuaded  by  tlie  Lord  Jesns,  that  nothing  is  unclean  of  itself :  but  to  him 
that  esteemeth  anything  to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean.  He  linew  that  an 
idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  and  that  there  is  none  other  God  but  one  ;  but 
all  men  have  not  this  knowledge :  some  could  not  eat  tJiat  which  had  been 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  an  idol  without  defiling  their  conscience.  It  is  good 
to  abstain  from  everything  whereby  a  weaker  brother  may  be  led  to 

witli  Uioae  apostles  who  bore  Uie  name  of  James.  Neandet  (Pfl,  u.  L.  p.  554)  sajH  tho 
question  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  New  TeEtament  Wieseler  has  written  an 
essay  on  the  saVgect  in  the  St.  u.  K.  We  are  not  required  here  to  enter  into  the  inves- 
tigation, and  are  content  to  adopt  tte  opinion  whicli  is  most  probable, 

1  Stanley's  Sermona  and  Essajs,  &c,  p.  295.  We  must  refer  here  to  the  wtiole  of 
the  "Sermon  on  the  Epistle  of  Si  James,"  aiid  of  the  "  Essay  on  the  Trnditious  o( 
James  Uie  Jnst,"  especially  pp.  292,  302,  327, 

'  Sti/ieiii'  i^yveiTo.  Acta  xv.  14.  So  St.  Petoc  names  himself  at  fhe  beginning  of 
his  Second  Epistle,  Xv/iciii'  Hirpo^  6oS?Aig,  k.  t.  /I, 

'  Amos  ix,  11, 12,  Wb  are  not  required  to  express  luiy  opinion  on  the  application 
of  prophecy  to  the  future  destiny  of  the  Jews  j  hut  we  must  observe,  that  the  Apostlea 
fiiemfelvcE  apply  such  prophecies  as  this  tj)  the  CbrlsUan  Dispensation.    SeeActgii.l? 

'  Tvufira  dir'  afuajof,  «.  r.  ?.,  T.  18.  Compare  Acts  xvii.  26.  Eom,  i,  3,  Eph.  i,  iU 
K.  9,  10,    Col.  i,  26, 
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BtmnljlG  To  sill  thus  against  our  brethren  is  to  sin  against  Christ.'  In 
actordani'p  witli  these  priaciplea  it  was  enacted  that  the  Gentile  converts 
Blioalil  be  required  to  abstain  from  that  which  had  been  polluted  by  being 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  from  the  flesh  of  animals  which  had  been 
stiangled,  and  generally  from  the  eating  of  blood.  The  reason  for  those 
conditions  :s  stated  in  the  Terse  to  which  particular  allusion  has  been  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  chapter,'  The  Law  of  Moses  was  read 
every  Sabbath  in  all  the  cities,  where  the  Jews  were  dispersed.^  A  dae 
consideration  for  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  made  it  reasonable  for  the 
Gentile  converts  to  comply  with  some  of  the  restrictions  which  the  Mosaic 
Law  and  ancient  custom  had  imposed  on  every  Jewish  meal.  In  no  other 
way  coal  i  social  intercourse  be  built  np  and  cemented  between  the  two 
parties  Jf  some  forbearance  were  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles 
m  comply  iif,  with  such  conditions,  not  Ies3  forbearance  was  required  from 
the  Jeps  m  exacting  no  more.  And  to  the  Gentiles  themselves  the 
restrict  ons  were  a  merciful  condition  :  for  it  helped  them  to  disentangle 
themselves  more  easily  from  the  pollutions  connected  with  their  idolatrous 
life  We  lie  not  merely  concerned  here  with,  the  question  of  social  sepac 
rition  the  food  which  was  a  delicacy'  to  the  Gentile  being  abominated 
by  the  Jen  ■ — nor  with  the  diffieulties  of  weak  and  scrupulous  consciences, 
w  ho  might  fear  too  close  a  contact  b  tw  tl  e  f abl     f    h    L    d     and 

the  table  of  Demons," " — but  tt         nt  y  had  an        mate      nn 

tion  with  the  principles  of  uniy  rsal  m     1  ty     The  mo  t  sh  m  1  o- 

lations  of  purity  took  place  in  ntnwthtl  afi  alffe. 
celebrated  in  honoor  of  heathen  1    nt  E     ythn     th     f       wh  h 

tended  to  heep  the  Gentile  converts  even  from  accidental  or  apparent 
associat  on  with  these  scenes  of  vice,  made  their  own  recovery  from  pollu- 
tion more  easy,  and  enabled  the  Jewish  converts  to  look  on  their  new 
Christian  biethreii  with  less  suspicion  and  antipathy.  Tliis  seems  to  be 
the  reason  why  we  find  an  acknowledged  sin  mentioned  in  the  decree 

'  Eom.  xiv.    1  Oor.  vlii. 

'  Aljove,  p.  204.  There  ia  some  difierence  of  opiiUoa  as  to  tlie  oonnEotioa  of  this 
verse  with  the  contosi  Some  consider  it  to  imply  that  while  it  was  necessary  to  urge 
these  conditions  on  the  Genffles,  it  was  needless  to  say  any  thing  to  the  Jews  on  the 
eulgeot,  anoe  they  had  the  Law  of  Mosea,  and  knew  its  roquiremonta.  Dean  Miloian 
infers  that  the  regulations  were  made  because  the  Christians  in  general  met  in  the  same 
places  of  religious  worship  wltli  the  Jews.  "  These  provirfona  were  nece^aty,  because 
the  Moswc  Law  was  univerEally  read,  and  fTora  immemorial  jisage  in  the  synagogue 
The  direct  violation  of  its  most  vital  principles  by  any  of  those  who  joined  in  the  com- 
mon worship  would  be  iocongruoas,  and  of  course  highly  offenave  to  the  more  zealous 
MoBaJsls."    Eist.  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  426,  n. 

'  Acts  XV.  21. 

'  We  learu  from  Athenseus  that  rd  ^tviktop  was  regarded  ae  a  delicacy  among  th« 
Ghreeke.  6  1  Cor.  x.  21. 

'  See  Tliolueli  in.  his  "  Nature  and  Moral  luUuouco  of  Heathenism,"  part  iiL 
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along  with  ceremonial  oliserYanees  which  were  meant  to  be  ouly  tempo- 
riirj  I  and  pcrliups  local.'  We  must  look  on  the  whole  subject  from  the 
Jewish  point  of  view,  and  consider  how  violations  of  morality  and  contra- 
dictious of  the  ceremonial  law  were  associated  together  in  the  Geutile 
world.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  much  additional  emphasis 
ia  given  to  the  moral  part  of  the  decree,  when  we  remember  that  il  waa 
addressed  to  those  who  lived  in  close  proximity  to  the  profligate  sanctua- 
ries of  Antioch  and  Paphoa.^ 

We  have  said  that  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  decree  was  intended  for 
a  temporary  a,nd  perhaps  only  a  local  oljserrauce.  It  is  not  for  a  moment 
implied  that  any  Jewish  ceremony  ia  necesaaiy  to  salvation.  On  the  con- 
traiy,  the  great  principle  was  asserted  once  for  all  th'it  man  is  justified 
not  by  the  Jaw,  but  by  faith ;  one  immediate  rtsnit  n  as  that  Titus  the 
eompanioa  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  was  ntt  compelled  to  be  circumcised  ' 
His  ci^e  was  not  like  that  of  Timothy  at  a  kttr  period "  whoae  cummcisiou 
was  a  prudential  accommodation  to  cucuu^stances  without  cndangeimj; 
the  truth  of  the  Gtrapel.  To  have  fiicumcised  litus  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  in  Jerusalem,  would  hive  been  to  have  asfeited  that  be  was 
"  bound  to  keep  the  whole  law."  And  vi  hen  the  -Jtemitive  was  between 
"the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  ua  fiee,  and  the  reimposition  of 
"  the  yoke  of  bondi^e,"  Paul's  language  always  was,'  that  if  Gentile  con 
verts  were  circumcised,  Christ  could  "profit  them  nothing."     By  seekiiLg 

'  We  cannot,  however  be  surprised  that  one  great  branch  of  the  Christian  Church 
taltta  a  different  view.  The  doctrine  of  tie  Greek  Church,  both  Ancient  and  Modern, 
may  be  seen  in  IJie  U.iidu?iiov,  or  Greelc  Booli  of  Canon  Law  (Athena,  1841).  In  the 
Apostolic  Constituljona  we  fiad  the  following:— Einf'E^rioKOTrot?  UpcaSvrepos  ^  Aio- 
Imof  ^ciTjj  Kpia  h>  ol/iari  ■4n>xvC  airoj),  ^  iS^ptu/luTOV  7)  ■SvtitJi/ioZon,  xadaipetcSu.  rofiro 
y^  6  No/tof  (iiteiffCT.  Ei  di  AaE/tdf  eIti,  aipopiiEaSa.  The  modern  comment,  after  ad- 
dudug  Gen,  ix,  and  Lovit,  ivii.,  proceeds :  'A  Wd  -yUp  nai  eif  rdv  viov  Nofiuv  tov  Eiay 
■ytXtovTU  Tomvra  t/ittoSi^ovTai  vii  p)v  TpajuvTai.  imaxBevTes  yip  ol  l6toi  oiiroi 
'AnoflToXoi  lypaTJjav,  K,  r.  I.  (Acts  xv.  18, 19.)  'H  alria  6i  SiH  Tip/  iToiao  iiaoSi^-rai 
ti  ftjpiaAijTO  fi  ipyanriiraKTa  fun  tj  ^vr/aipala,  ^  itvixrd,  ehiai,  M  n  Slv  xHi'crai  Siaii 
rt  aluo  airCni  diXl  rihici  /liaa  etc  afrrd,  SiaaxopTriiopei'oi'  el;  rH  ^^.eOiSia  5Xa  tov  xpia- 
rof,  dvii  rd  Siroia  v&  Eiyji  dhr  elvai  rpSiroc.  (pp.  45,  46.)  Again,  ia  one  of  the  Canws 
of  the  Trulliau  Couaoil,  we  fliid;  11  Qsta  iiplv  ypo^^  tvsrdXaTo,  iTtixsaOai,  k,t.7i.. 
Tojf  ohi  iiA  rtpi  Tlxoov  yaaripa,  aJfia  oIourS^JTors  (uov  tejII'u  tivI  naTanKevu^oiiaiv 
iduSi/irm  sal  oOru  toDto  laSUvai,  npoa^opCi;  hririitHpsv.  (p.  ICO,)  And  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Gaggra,  in  a  decree  alladuig  to  1  Tim.  Iv.  3,  the  same  oonililJon  is  introduced ; 
Ei  rif  ia8i6iiTa  icpSa  (x^pls  ot/jorof  ital  cISu^oSCtov  icat  m'lKToS)  per'  ciiAa6ciB(  x<U 
truTTsa;,  Karmpirot . . .  ivdOepa  laru.  (p.  230.)  The  practice  of  the  modem  Greeks 
is  strictly  in  accordance  with  these  decisions, 

'  At  least  the  decree  (Acts  xv,  23)  is  addressed  only  to  the  churches  of  "Syria  aaa 
Cilici^,"  and  we  do  not  see  the  subject  alluded  to  again  after  svi,  4, 

'  See  above,  pp.  135  and  168,  and  Luoian's  Treatise  de  Dc&  Syria." 

•  GaL  ii.  3.  >  Acts  xvi.  3.  »  Gal.  v,  3. 

'  16e  tyii  UoVmc  llyu  ifilv,  &Ti  liv  vrip^Tl/iv^a9s,  Xptprig  i/."S"  o^''^"-'  "^eX}^'"! 

Gal,  T,  2, 
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to  be  justified  iu  the  law  ttey  fell  from  grace.'  In  this  firm  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  demand  of  the  Judaizers,  the  case  of  all  futnre  coa- 
Terts  from  heathenism  was  virtually  involved.  It  was  asserted  once  for  all 
that  in  the  Christian  Church  there  is  "  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision 
nor  uncircnmeision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond,  nor  free  :  but  that  Christ  ia 
all  and  in  all." '  And  St.  Paul  obtained  the  victory  for  that  principle  which, 
we  cannot  doubt,  will  hereafter  destroy  the  distinctions  that  are  connected 
witii  the  institution  of  slavery  in  America  and  of  caste  in  India. 

Certain  other  j  o  nts  dec  ded  n  th  s  meet  ng  ha  I  a  mo  e  duect  j  e  on  1 
reference  to  '^t  Paul  hmself  H  own  ludepeulpnt  mi&soii  tal  1  eea 
called  in  quest  on  &ome  perhap  ba  d  that  lie  s  ant  ^,011  st  to  the 
Apostles  at  Je  silem  others  that  h  was  ntn  ly  depenlent  on  tli  m 
All  the  Juda  zers  a^  eed  u  blam  g  L  a  coarse  of  p  oce  lure  am  ng  the 
Gentiles.  Th  s  cou  -se  w  a  no  v  entirely  api  0  ed  1  y  the  other  Apos 
ties.  Hia  iidepenleu  e  vv  fully  leco^jmsed  TIiosb  who  were  nm  er 
sally  regarded  as  p  Da  of  tlie  tr  th  Jame  Peter  and  John  f*^^  *o 
him  and  Barnabas  the  1  ^1 1  band  of  fellowsh  p  an  1  oj,  e  d  that  they 
should  be  to  the  1  eathe  what  them  Ives  vere  to  the  Je  s  Thus  was 
St.  Paul  pubi  Ij  acli  owled^ed  as  th  Apostle  of  the  Geutdes  1  oj  enly 
placed  in  that  position  from  which  "  he  shall  never  more  go  out,"  as  a  pil- 
lar of  tlie  temple  of  the  "New  Jerusalem,"  inscribed  with  the  "New 
Name  "  which  proclaims  the  union  of  all  mankind  in  one  Saviour/' 

One  of  those  who  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  St.  Paul,  was 
the  "  beloved  disciple"  of  that  Saviour.^  This  is  the  only  meetii^  of  St, 
Paul  and  St.  John  recorded  in  Scripture,  It  ia,  moreover,  the  last  notice 
which  we  find  there  of  the  life  of  St,  John,  until  the  time  of  the  apocalyp- 
tic vision  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  For  both  tliese  reasons  the  mind 
eagerly  seizes  on  the  incident,  though  it  is  only  casually  mentioned  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Like  other  incidental  notices  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  very  suggestive  of  religious  thoughts.  St.  John  had  been  silent 
during  the  discussion  in  the  public  a^enibly  ;  but  at  the  close  of  it  he  cs- 


s  The  eliai-gts  brougbt  agalnsl  St.  Paul  by  the  Judaizers  were  very  vai-ioua  at  diffeiv 
ent  times. 

*  It  aiiould  be  carefully  oliserved  here  that  James  is  mentioned  lirEt  of  tliese  Siiiilena- 
poaUln  (f  0  quote  a  phrase  from  the  German  conuncntators),  aud  that  Peter  ia  men- 
tioned hy  the  name  of  Cephas,  as  in  1  Cor.  i.  12. 

s  See  Rev.  iii.  12.  The  same  metaphor  is  found  in  1  Tim,  in.  15,  where  lunothj  ia 
ealled  (for  this  seems  Hie  natui'al  interpretation),  "  a  pillar  and  support  of  the  li'uili,"  In 
fliese  passages  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  peouliHilty  of  ancient  architectute, 
which  was  chaiacteriaed  by  vertical  columns,  supporting  horizonlal  enlablatures.  In- 
Bcriptiooa  were  often  engraved  on  these  columns.  Hence  t!ie  words  in  (Ue  pansag) 
quoted  from  Eevelatious  :  jpi-^a  in'  Oiir!'-,  . .  .ri  avo/ia  jiov  to  k  vvite, 

«  «al.  ii.  9. 
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pressed  Lis  cordial  union  with  St.  Paul  in  "the  truth  of  the  Gospel." 
That  union  has  been  made  visible  t«  all  ages  by  the  juxtaposition  of  theil 
Epistles  in  the  same  Sacred  Tolnme.  They  stand  together  among  the 
pillars  of  the  Holy  Temple  ;  and  the  Church  of  God  is  thankful  to  learn 
how  Contemplation  may  be  Tuiited  witli  ActioHj  and  I'aith  with  Love,  in 
the  spiritual  life. 

To  the  decree  with  which  Faul  and  Barnabas  were  charged,  one  condi- 
tio!, was  annexed,  with  which  they  gladly  promised  to  comply.  We  have 
already  liad  occasion  to  observe  (p.  66)  that  the  Hebrews  of  Judsea  were 
relatively  poor,  compared  with  those  of  the  dieperaion,  and  that  the  Jew- 
ish Christians  la  Jerusalem  were  exposed  to  peculiar  suffering  from  pov- 
erty ;  and  we  have  seen  Paul  and  Barnabas  once  before  the  bearers  of  a 
contribution  from  a  foreign  city  for  their  relief."  They  were  exhorted  now 
to  contiaue  the  same  charitable  work,  and  in  their  journeys  among  the 
Gentiles  and  the  dispersed  Jews,  "  to  remember  the  poor  "  at  Jerusalem.''' 
In  proof  of  St.  Paul's  faithful  discharge  of  this  promise,  wo  need  only 
allude  to  Ms  zeal  in  making  "  the  contrihutioa  for  tlie  poor  saints  at  Jera- 
Balem,"  in  Galatia,  Macedonia  and  Acliaia ; '  and  to  that  last  journey  to 
the  Holy  Land,  when  he  went,  "  after  many  years,"  to  take  "  alms  to  his 
nation,"'  It  is  more  important  hei'e  to  consider  (what  Indeed  we  have 
mentioned  before)  the  effect  which  this  charitable  exertion  would  have  in 
binding  together  the  divided  parties  in  the  Chru-ch,  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  Apostles  had  this  result  in  view.  Theii'  anxiety  on  this 
subject  is  the  best  commentary  on  the  spirit  in  which  they  had  met  on  this 
great  occasion ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  union  of  the  Gentile 
and  Jewish  Christians  was  largely  promoted  by  the  benevolent  efforts 
which  attended  the  diffusion  of  the  Apostolic  Decree. 

Thus  the  controversy  being  settled,  Paul's  mission  to  the  Gentiles  being 
fully  recognised,  and  his  method  of  communicating  the  Gospel  approved  of 
by  the  other  Apostles,  and  the  promise  being  given,  that  in  their  journeys 
among  the  heathen,  they  would  remember  the  necessities  of  the  Hebrew 
Christians  in  Judtea,  the  two  missionaries  returned  from  Jerusalem  to  An- 
tioch.  They  carried  with  them  the  decree  which  was  to  give  peace  to  the 
consciences  that  had  been  troubled  by  the  Jndaising  agitators  ;  and  the 
two  companions,  Judas  and  Silas,"  who  travelled  with  them,  were  empow- 
ered to  accredit  their  commission  and  character.     It  seems  also  that  Mark 

'  Gal.  ii.  a.  «  See  pp.  137, 12& 

>  Moi'Of  Tan  ^Tuxuv  Lva  /iniyiovcvuficv,  i  nai  laaoiiSaaa  airrii  Toiro  Troajaai,  Gal. 
il  10.  Where  Ihe  change  &om  the  plural  to  the  aingulor  should  be  noticed.  la  this 
because  Baraabas  waa  boou  afterwards  separated  from  St.  Paul  (Acts  sv.  39),  wb  c  had 
thenceforth  to  prosecute  (he  oharitaMe  work  alone  ? 

■i  "  Aalhave  ^ven  order  to  fie  Churches  of  Galatia,  Ac.,"  1  Cor,!CT.l-4.  "!'.  hath 
pleased  them  of  Macedonia  and  Acliaia,  &o."    Rom.  sv.  25,  26.    See  2  Cor.  viu.  Ix. 

'  Acta  xsiv.  17  e  AcIe  sv.  22,  27.  32. 
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was  another  compaiiiou  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  this  journey  ;  for  the 
last  time  we  Lad  occasioa  to  mention  his  name  was  when  he  withdrew 
from  Pamphylia  to  Jerusalem  (p.  163),  wA  presently  we  see  him  onca 
more  with  his  kinsman  at  Antioct.' 

The  reception  of  the  travellers  at  Antioch  was  fall  of  joy  and  satis- 
faotion.'  The  whole  hody  of  the  Church  was  summoned  together  to  hear 
the  reading  of  the  letter  ;  and  we  can  well  imagine  the  eageraess  with 
which  they  crowded  to  listen,  and  the  thankfulness  and  "  consolation " 
with  which  such  a  communication  was  received,  after  so  much  anxiety 
and  perplexity.  Tho  letter  indeed  la  almost  as  interesting  to  uB  as  to 
them,  not  only  because  of  the  principle  asserted  and  the  rMnlts  secured, 
bnt  also  because  it  is  tbe  frst  document  preserved  to  us  from  the  acts 
of  the  Primitive  Chnrcli.  The  words  of  the  original  docnmcnt,  literally 
translated,  are  as  follows  : — 

The    AposTr.ES    awd    the    Eldeks,    and    the  BitETiiiiEN,  to  the 

Gentile   Belthebn   m    Antiooh,   ano   SyiiiA,  and    Cilioia, 

Gkeetinq.' 

"  Wiiereas  we  have  heai'd  that  certain  men  who  went  out 
from  us  have  troubled  you  with  words,  and  unsettled  your 
Bonis '  by  telling  you  to  circumcise  yourselves  and  keep  tlie 
Law,  although  we  gave  them  no  such  commission : 

"  It  has  been  determined  by  us,  being  assembled  with 
one  accord,  to  choose  some  from  amongst  ourselves  and  send 
them  to  you  with  our  beloved '  Bamabaa  ^nd  Saul,  men 
that  have  hazai-ded  their  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord 
J^us  Christ.  "We  have  sent  therefore  Judas  and  Silas, 
who  then^elves  also"  will  tell  you  by  word  tho  same  which 
we  tell   you  by  letter. 

"For  it  has  been    determined    by    the    Holy   Ghost   and 
by    us,  to  lay  upon   you    no    greater  burden   than  these  neces- 
sary things :    that    ye  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and 
1  Acts  XV.  37.  '  Aola  xv.  31. 

'  Xa!fmv.    The  only  otter  plnoe  where  this  salntatioa  oceura  is  James  i.  1 ;  an  uiide- 
^gneil  coincidence  tending  to  prora  the  genninoneaB  of  this  document; 

^  Althcmgh  the  iMst  MSS.  omit  the  words  from  SisyovTc;  to  ripcm,  jet  we  cannot  tat 
Bgrse  with  De  Wette  tliat  they  camiot  poasiMy  he  an  interpolation. 

»  It  is  another  undesignea  coincidence  that  the  namca  of  Uiese  two  Apostles  iue  here 
in  the  reverse  orcier  to  that  which,  in  St  Luiie'a  nan-atwe  (except  wlien  lie  speaks  of 
Jemsalem),  they  have  assumed  ^uco  chap.  siLi.  In  the  view  of  the  Chmxih  at  Jerosa- 
lem,  Paul's  name  wt-idd  naturally  come  after  that  o '  Earnatos.  See  aljove,  p.  215,  n.  3. 
6  'A.'rayyil'KoiiTa^.  The  present  pa  p  m  y  b  esplained  by  the  ancient  idxoni 
of  letter  writiag,  by  which  the  writer  t  ausf  r  h  maclf  into^  tiio  time  of  the  reader 
TMa  seems  a  more  natural  esplana  on  han   h  t  g     c  by  Winer,  Gramk.  seot  4S,  t. 
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from   blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from   fovnieatioii- 
Whereironi   if   ye  keep   youraclves  it  shall  lie  well  witli  yon. 

yAEEWELI.." 

The  encouragement  inspired  bj  tiiis  letter  'ifould  he  increased  lij  the 
sight  of  Jiidae  and  Silas,  who  were  ready  to  confirm,  its  contents  by  word 
of  mouth.  These  two  disciples  remained  some  short  time  at  Antiocli,- 
They  were  possessed  of  that  power  of  "  propliecy,"  which  was  one  of 
the  forms  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  made  His  presence  Icnown  :  and  the 
Syrian  Christians  were  "exhorted  and  confirmed"  by  the  exercise  of 
this  miraculous  gift.'  The  minds  of  all  were  in  great  tranquillity  when 
the  time  came  for  the  return  of  thesp  messengers  "  to  the  Apostles  "  at 
Jerusalem.  Silas,  however,  cither  rcmiuned  at  Antioeh,  or  soon  came 
baclt.'  He  was  destined,  as  we  shall  see,  to  become  tlio  compaaioa  of 
St.  Paul,  and  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  missionary  journey 
what  Barnabas  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  first. 

Two  painful  scenes  were  witnessed  at  Antioch  before  the  Apostle 
Etarted  on  that  second  jouniey.  We  are  informed'  that  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas protracted  their  stay  in  this  city,  and  were  diligently  occupied,  with 
many  others,  in  making  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  known,  and  in 
the  general  work  of  Christian  instruction.  It  is  in  this  interval  of  time 
that  we  must  place  that  visit  of  St.  Peter  to  Antioeh,'  which  St.  Paul 
mentions  la  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians ,'  immediately  after  his  notice 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Council.  It  appears  that  Peter,  having  come  to 
Antioch  for  some  reason  which  is  unknown  to  us,^  lived  at  first  in  free 
and  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  Gentile  converts,  meeting  them  in 

1  loijilaf  T!  Kal  Silof,  Kal  avrol  rpo^^rai  mireg,  k,  t.  X.  Acts  xv.  32.  Compare 
lili.  1. 

'  Aolsxv.  34.  The  readiag  is  doablfu!,  Some  MSS.  add  the  words /wi'OfJJ'ImicJai 
inopcvBj)  -,  but  the  best  omit  tlie  Terse  aitogether.  The  question  is  immaterial.  If  the 
verse  is  genuine,  it  moaifiea  the  word  hrMStinav  in  the  preceding  veree ;  if  not,  we 
have  merely  to  suppose  that  Silas  went  to  Jemsalcm  aofl  then  returned. 

>  Acta  sv.  35. 

*  Neander  (Pa.  nnd  L.)  places  this  meeting  of  Peter  aud  Paul  later,  but  hie  lensons 
ore  (Sir  from  satisfactory.  From  the  order  of  narratioQ  in  Ihe  Epistle  to  tiie  Gidatians, 
it  is  most  untBcal  to  ioferthat  themoeliagat  Antioch  took  place  scon  after  the  Council 
at  Jerusalem.  Some  writers  wish  to  make  it  anterior  to  the  Council,  fl'om  an  unwill- 
ingn(-ss  to  believe  that  St  Peter  would  have  acted  in  this  manner  after  tbe  Decree, 
But  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  ^ia  objection  to  eay  iliat  his  conduct  was  equally  in- 
coasistent  with  his  ovm  previous  conduct  in  the  case  of  Cornelius. 

'  ii.  II,  Ac. 

5  The  tradition  which  represents  Peter  as  having  held  the  See  of  Autiooh  before  that 
of  Rome  has  been  mcatJoned  before,  p.  128,  note.  TiUemont  (3.  Pierre  xxvii.  sxviii. 
and  notes)  places  the  period  of  this  Episcopate  about  3G-43.  He  says  it  is  "une  chose 
ossez  embarcassle,"  and  it  is  cert^nly  difBoult  to  reconcile  it  with  Seriptui'e.  Fo( 
the  FesKvalsof  theChdrol  I'eler  at  Antioch  and  Kome,  s'le  Ihe  EoHandisla  raider 
Feb.  22,  and  Jan.  18. 
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Hocial  fi'ieudiihip,  and  eating  with  them,  in  full  consiBtencj  witli  ttii;  spirit 
of  the  recent  Decree,  and  with  liis  own  conduct  in  the  case  of  Coraelras, 
At  this  time  eertam  TewLbli  bietlrcn  cime  tiom  James  who  j  resided 
over  the  Cburt-h  at  Jeruaalem  Whether  thej  were  leillj  sent  ou  some 
mission  by  the  Apostle  James  oi  we  are  merely  to  understand  tint  they 
came  from  Jeinsilom  thoy  1  ronght  w  th  them  their  old  Hehri,w  repng- 
nance  against  "iocial  mtcicour  e  with  the  uno  retimci&ed  ind  Pettr  in 
their  society  hen  an  to  vacillate  In  Meik  com^hin  e  with  their  X'eji 
dices, he  "withdrew  and  separate  1  himself  from  those  whom  he  hil 
lately  treated  is  bietluen  and  eqaah  m  Christ  Just  as  m  m  ea  h  i 
pai-t  of  his  hfe  he  had  firet  asfceited  his  read  ncsa  to  follow  hia  Mister  to 
death,  and  then  de  ed  him  throuf,h  fear  of  a  maid  servant  so  now 
after  publicly  protestmg  against  the  notion  of  making  any  d  fference 
between  the  Jew  and  the  Gent  "  and  as^ainst  laying  o  i  the  neck  of  the 
latter  a  yoke  ta  1  ich  the  formei  had  nevei  been  able  to  btai  we  find 
him  contradictii g  his  own  piinciples  and  through  fear  of  those  who 
were  of  the  circumcision,  '  giving  all  the  sanction  of  his  example  to  the 
introduction  of  caste  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Such  conduct  could  not  fail  to  excite  in  St.  Paul  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion. St,  Peter  was  not  simply  yielding  a  non-essential  point,  through  a 
tender  consideration  for  the  consciences  of  others.  This  would  have  been 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  principle  so  often  asserted  by  his  brother- 
Apostle,  that  "  it  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh  nor  drink  wine,  nor  any  thing 
whereby  thy  brother  stnmbleth,  or  is  made  weak."  Nor  waa  this  pro- 
ceeding a  prudent  and  innocent  accommodation  to  circumstances  for  the 
sake  of  furthering  the  Gospel,  like  St.  Paul's  conduct  in  circumcising 
Timothy  at  Iconinm  ; '  or,  indeed,  like  the  Apostolic  Decree  itself.  St. 
Peter  was  acting  under  the  influence  of  a  contemptible  and  sinful  motive, 
— the  fear  of  man  :  and  his  behaviour  waa  giving  a  strong  sanction  to 
the  very  heresy  which  waa  threatening  the  existence  of  the  Church ; 
namely,  the  opinion  that  the  observance  of  Jewish  c«remonies  was  neces- 
sary to  salvation.  Nor  was  this  all  Other  Jewish  Christians,  as  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,  were  led  away  by  hia  example  :  and  even  Bar- 
nabas, the  chosen  companion  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  Lad 
been  a  witness  and  an  actor  in  all  the  great  transactions  in  Cyprus,  in 
Pisi<Ua,  and  Ijyeaonia, — even  Barnabas,  the  missionary,  was  "  carried 
away"  with  the  dissimulation  of  the  rest.*  When  St,  Paul  was  a 
spectator  of  such  mconsistency,  and  perceived  both  the  motive  in  which 
it  originated  and  the  results  to  which  it  waa  leading,  he  would  have  been 
a  traitor'   to  his  Master's  cause,  if  he  had  hesitated  (to  use  his  own 

1  Acts  XV.  9,  10.  '  Gal.  11.  12.  =  Aots  xvl.  3. 

'  Gal.  il.  13, 

•  We  can  only  allude  to  tlie  opiaion  of  some  early  writers,  that  tie  vrhola  eoenu  iFm 
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cmpliatic  words)  to  rebuke  Peter  "before  all,"  and  to  "  willistanil  Mm 
to  the  face." ' 

It  is  evident  from  St.  Panl'g  expression  that  it  was  oa  eome  public 
occasion  that  this  open  rebuke  took  place.  The  scene,  though  slightly 
mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Sacred  History ;  and  the 
mind  natamlly  labors  to  picture  to  itseff  the  appearance  of  the  two  men. 
It  is,  therefore,  at  least  allowable  to  mention  here  that  general  notion  of 
the  forms  and  features  of  the  two  Apostles,  which  has  been  handed  down 
in  tradition,  and  was  represented  by  the  early  artists."  St.  Panl=  is  set 
before  us  as  having  the  strongly  marked  aud  prominent  features  of  a  Jew, 
yet  not  without  some  of  the  finer  lines  indicative  of  Greek  thought.  His 
stature  was  diminutive,  and  Ms  body  disfigured  by  some  lameness  or  dis- 
tortion, which  may  have  provoked  the  contemptuous  expressions  of  his 
enemies.'  His  beard  was  long  and  thin.  His  head  was  bald.  The 
characteristics  of  his  face  were,  a  transparent  complexion,  which  visibly 

pre-arrangod  lictween  Peter  and  Panl,  and  tliat  there  wos  no  real  misunderstanding. 
Even  Chryaostom  advocates  Hub  unclmaUan  view. 

1  Gal.  ii.  14, 11. 

'  For  the  rcpn^entaUona  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  earlj  plotures  and  mosides, 
see  the  first  volume  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  "  Sacred  aad  Legendary  Art,"  especially  pp. 
145,  159,  ICl,  162,  201.  Thcj  correspond  with  llie  traditionary  descriptions  quoted 
in  the  next  note.  "  St.  Peter  is  a  robust  old  maa,  witli  a  broad  forehead,  and  ratbei 
Coarse  features,  au  open,  undaunted  countenance,  short  grey  h^r,  and  ehort  thiok 
bi;itrc[,  curled,  and  of  a  eilvery  white.  Paul  was  a  man  of  small  and  meagre  stature, 
with  an  aquiline  nose,  and  sparMuig  eyes :  in  the  Greek  type  the  face  is  long  and  oval, 

the  forehead  high  aud  bald ;  the  hair  brown,  the  beard  long,  flowing,  and  pointed 

These  traditional  oharaclcristio  types  of  the  features  aad  persons  of  the  two  greatest 
apostles  were  long  adhered  to  We  ind  them  most  strictly  folio  ved  m  the  ohl  Greek 
mosaics,  in  tlie  early  Christian  sculpture  and  the  early  p  cturee  n  all  n  h  oh  Hie 
sturdy  dignity  and  broad  matic  features  of  St  Peter,  aud  the  el  g^ut  coniemp  at  c 
bead  of  St.  Paul  nho  looks  1  ke  i  Greek  philosopher,  fo  m  a  most  nt  rest  n„  and 
suggestive  contrast  The  disjute  at  Ant  ]Ch  is  the  su  ject  of  a  p  ture  by  tu  do 
See  p.  109. 

n  The  deswipt  o  is  of  St  Paul  s  appearance  by  Malalas  and  Kl  pho  us  have  been 
alluded  to  bofoiL  p  148  Quoted  at  length  they  are  as  follows  T  2.  Ka  xovHoe 
6^-  faXaxpA;,  /u^oiroTi  o;  t^v  a  pai  xal  to  yhietov,  evp  vog  vjio  Xa  Kog  amnx^c 
Xmsdzpovc,  d^ftIp^mp&T(J^^Ol  chrayav  twayEXavra  Ixuv  Ov  xop^^'^P''  ijipavifui! 
f/0ucAc!  sio/iiTj);  j}iKv;  Mai  Chronog  x  p.  257,  ed  Bonn  Hav^c  i^itpis  ^v  kbI 
mnrearaXiihioc  rd  tou  iu/iqtoc  /itjeflof  aik  tiaiTEp  uynHov  avTi  KeicrJi/jf) of  CT/t  Kpdv 
nal  KEKXf&i;,  Tijv  o^  i  X«i[(if  Kal  tA  TrpoawKOr  ■spo^ep^Q  ij  >ds  t^  Ke^fa7kp•  xapoTnt 
/ll  rir^  ^aav  oi  ifflaH;  o  kutu  dS  hat  rdf  i^pBf  eJxe  vsvavaas  eiii.afimi  Kal  fiiirovaav 
i?^  T^  jrpoCTWiry  Trfpi^spav  t^v  (ilva,  r^  inrgvip/  iaaelav  Koi  koSc  i^wpi  apicmruTac 
•XUf'  Pai'VOiih'Ti"  ffl  rairriv  nal  n/ii  Rst^alijv  ind  jtoliaif  to  f  iSp  v  N  eeph  H  E 
37.  In  aoooi-dance  with  these  notices,  St.  Paul  is  deaor  bed  m  the  Acta  Panh  "t 
Theclfe,  as  fiiKpAc  r(j  ftsycBa,  ^iMc  r^v  llE^a^v,  uyxiXo^  ra;  kv  a  f  tvKvt/poc  ewif- 
iipvc  iTifi^aioc,  x"P'Toc  JTAvpvi  (Grabe,  p.  95) ;  and  so  the  Tal  Xao  p         npmdv 

iepaCnT^aac  in  Laolan's  Philopadis  is  said  to  have  been  u  o^ii?  a     o    a  d  ^  o 

Ed.  Tauch.  iv.  318. 

'  Soo  above,  p.  192. 
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betrajed  t}ic  qukk  changes  of  Ma  feelings,  a  bright  grej  eye  under  thickly 
overhaDging  unitud  eyebrows,'  a,  cheerfnl  and  winning  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, which  iuYited  the  approaeh  and  impired  the  confideace  of  stran- 
gers. It  would  be  natural  to  infer,"  from  his  contiQual  journeys  ana 
manoa!  labour,  that  he  was  possessed  of  great  strength  of  coustitation. 
But  men  of  delicate  health  have  often  gone  through  the  greatest  exer- 
tions : '  and  his  own  words  on  more  than  one  occasion  show  that  he 
suffered  much  from  bodily  infirmity.'  St.  Peter  *  ia  represented  to  us  as 
a  man  of  lai^er  and  stronger  form,  as  his  character  was  harslier  and  more 
abrapt.    The  qtiick  impulses  of  his  soul  revealed  themselves  m  the  flashes 

of  a  dark  eye.  The  complexion  of  his  face  was  pale  and  sallow  :  and 
the  short  hair,  which  is  described  as  entirely  grey  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
envied  black  and  thick  round  his  temples  and  his  cliin,  when  the  two 
Apostles  stood  together  at  Antioch,  twenty  years  before  their  martyi'dom, 
Belieyiag,  as  we  do,  that  these  traditionary  pictures  have  probably 
some  foundation  in  truth,  we  gladly  take  them  as  helps  to  the  imagina- 
tion. And  they  certainly  assist  ns  in  realizing  a  remarkable  scene,  where 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  in  the  persons  of  two  Apostles,  are  for  a  mo- 
ment brought  before  us  in  strong  antagonism.  The  words  addressed  by 
St.  Paul  to  St.  Peter  before  the  assembled  Ohmtians  at  Antioch,  contain 
the  full  statement  of  the  Gospel  as  opposed  to  the  Law.  "  If  thou,  being 
born  a  Jew,  art  wont  to  live  according  to  the  customs  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  not  of  the  Jews,  why  wouHst  thoii  now  constrain  the  Gentiles  to 
keep  the  ordinances  of  the  Jews  ?  We  arc  by  birth  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
and  not  unhallowed  Gentiles  ;  yet,  knowing  that  a  man  is  not  counted 
rightcons  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  -faith  of  Jeans  Christ,  we 
ouraolvcs  also  hare  put  our  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  we  might  be  counted 
righteous  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law.  For 
by  the  works  of  the  law  sA^  no  man  living  be   counted  rig/iteous." ' 

1  See  above,  p.  148,  n.  2. 

'  So  Winer  saje ;  "  Eine  feste  ConsUtutJon  diirfen  wir  dem  Manne  zutrauen,  welclicr 
30  viel  una  unter  zam  Theil  60  ungiinstjgen  Umelanden  reiete  (3  Cor.  si.  23,  ff.)  anctl 
oeben  geistiger  Anatrensung  {vgL  Act.  sx,  7.  2  Cor.  3U.  28)  noch  torperliohe  Arbeit 
verrielilcii  konnte  (i  Tliess.  il  9.  2  Th^s.  iii.  8)."  Eealworterbuch,  u.  222.  See 
Tholuct's  Essay  on  St.  Paul's  early  Life  for  aome  BpeoukUons  on  tbe  Apostle's  t*m- 


'  The  ioBtanoo  of  Alfred  ilio  Great  may  Tie  j'ighily  alluded  to.  Hie  biograpliei, 
Aaser,  says  that  from  liis  youtli  to  bis  dtiitli  he  was  always  eitlier  suffering  pain  or 
espectlug  it, 

<  See  a  Cor.  siL  7.    Gal.  It.  13, 14. 

» .The  picture  in  Malalas  (Chronog.  p.  25G)  relates  to  tiie  time  of  liia  martyrdom. 
Tcpav  ilTi^p^E  T$  ^^iKi^  di/ioipioiof,  dvafdM^,  noiiSoBpi^,  il^oiroiliOf  t^  Kapav  Hal 

livoJioBij/JETOf,  (^puvi/u);,  A^ixo^t  ei/iErdCT^TOi,  isM;.    See  also  Nioept.  11. 11  ii.  37, 

6  The  quotation  fe  from  Psalm  cxliii.  2,  wMch  is  also  quoted  in  tie  same  connection, 

Eom.  ill.  20.    There  is  mnch  diH^nce  of  ophiioQ  among  commentators  on  Gal  il  as 

VOL.  I. — 15 
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Tkese  sentences  contain  in  a  condensed  form  the  wliole  argument  of  tba 
EpiaUes  to  tbe  Galatians  and  Romans. 

Thongh  the  sternest  indignation  is  expressed  in  this  rehnfce,  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  actual  quarrel  took  place  between  the  two 
Apostles,  It  is  not  improbable  that  St.  Peter  was  immediately  con- 
Tiaced  of  his  fault,  and  melted  at  onoe  into  repentance.  His  mind  was 
easily  Bnsceptible  of  quick  and  sudden  changes  ;  his  disposition  waa  loving 
and  generous  :  and  we  should  expect  his  contrition,  as  well  as  his  weak- 
ness, at  Antioch  to  be  what  it  was  in  the  high-priest's  hoase  at  Jerusalem, 
Yet,  when  we  read  the  narrative  of  this  rebnke  in  St.  Paul's  epistle,  it  is 
a  relief  to  turn  to  that  passive  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  St.  Feter'a 
letters,  where,  in  speaking  of  the  " long  suffering  of  our  Lord"  and  of 
the  prospect  of  sinless  happmess  m  the  world  to  come,  lie  alludes,  in 
tonching  words,  to  the  Epistles  of  "  our  hlmxd  brother  Faul." '  Wo 
see  how  entirely  all  past  differencs  ire  foigotten, — how  all  earthly  mis- 
nnderstandings  are  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  Christ  and 
eternal  life.  !Not  only  did  the  Holy  Spuit  overrule  all  contrarieties,  so 
that  tlie  writings  of  both  Apostles  teach  tlie  Church  the  same  doctrine : 
but  the  Apostle  who  waa  rebuked  "  is  not  ashamed  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Church  to  epistles  in  one  page  of  which  his  own  censure  is  re- 
corded." '  It  is  an  eminent  triumph  of  Christian  humility  and  love.  We 
shall  not  again  have  occasion  to  mention  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
together  until  we  come  to  the  last  scene  of  all.^  But,  though  they 
might  seldom  meet  while  laboring  in  their  Master's  cause,  their  lives  were 
anited,  "  and  in  their  deaths  they  were  not  diyided," 


to  the  point  where  Pauia  address  to  Peier  tenniaates.  Many  wi'iters  {see  ef 
Detcri)  think  it  continueB  to  the  end  of  the  ctajiter.  Wc  are  inclined  to  beli 
it  ends  at  v.  16  ;  and  that  the  words  el  Se  ^t/ToBvrc;,  K.  r.  a.  are  intended  to  ni 
trinal  ohjeotioaa  (amilar  to  those  in  Rom.  iiL  3,  6.  vL  1,  16.  vii.  7,  13)  wl 
Galatians  might  naturally  be  sapposed  to  make. 

1  2  ret,  iii,  15, 16. 

'  See  Sermons  iiy  Dr.  Vaughan  of  Harrow  (1846),  p.  410. 

>  Tlie  martjrdora  at  Home.  See  Mrs.  Jameson's  Work,  especially  pp.  1 
193-195. 

'  From  the  British  Mnsuem.  See  Mr.  Sciiarf' s  drawing  above,  p.  125,  and 
md  there  of  the  emblematical  representation  of  Aatiocb.  On  this  coin  thi 
Qgore  bears  a  palm  branch,  as  the  emblem  of  victory. 
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KOTB. 

On  the  Time  of  ike  Visit  to  Jerusalem  mmtivtied  hi  Galattam  (Cliap.  ii,)' 

To  avoid  circumlocution  we  shall  call  tlie  visit  meutioued  in  Galatians  iL  1 
the  Gaiatian  Visit,  and  we  shall  designate  the  visit  mentioaed  m  Acts  ix. 
8.3  visit  (1),  that  in  Acta  si.  and  sii.  as  visit  (2),  that  iu  Acts  xv.  as  visit 
(3),  that  in  Acts  xviii.  as  visit  (4),  that  in  Acts  sxi.  as  visit  (5). 

I.  The  Gaiatian  Visit  was  not  the  same  with  visit  (1),  because  it  is 
mentioned  as  sabseqaent  by  St,  Paul.' 

II,  Was  the  Gaiatian  Visit  the  same  with  visit  (3)  ?'  The  first  im- 
pression from  reading  the  end  of  Gat.  i.  and  beginning  of  Gal.  ii.  would  be 
that  it  was ;  for  St.  Paul  seems  to  imply  that  there  had  been  no  interme- 
diate visit  between  the  one  mentioned  in  Gal.  i.  18,  which  was  visit  (1), 
and  that  in  Gai.  ii.  1,  which  we  have  called  the  Gaiatian  Visit.'  On  the 
other  side,  however,  we  must  observe  that  St.  Paul's  object  in  this  pas- 
sage is  not  to  enumerate  all  bis  visits  to  Jerasalem.  His  opponents  had 
told  hia  converts  that  Paul  was  no  true  Apostle,  that  he  was  ouly  a  Chris- 
tian teacher  authorised  by  the  Judjean  Apostles,  that  be  derived  his  a.U' 
thority  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  from  Peter,  James,  and  the  rest 
of  "  the  twelve."  St.  Paul's  object  is  to  refute  this  statement.  This  ho 
does  by  declaring  firstly  that  his  commission  was  uot  from  men  but  from 
God  ;  secondly,  that  he  had  taught  Christianity  for  three  years  without 
seeing  any  of  "  the  twelve  "  at  all ;  thirdly,  that  at  the  eud  of  that  time 
he  had  only  spent  one  fortnight  at  Jerusalem  with  Peter  and  James,  and 

'  This  queation  la  one  of  tlie  moat  important,  bofh  chronologically  ond  historicuUy, 
in  the  life  of  St.  PauL  Perhaps  its  diacuaskin  more  properly  belongs  to  the  Epistle  ta 
t!ie  Galatlans  than  to  this  place ;  but  it  has  been  given  here  as  a  joBtiflcaiion  of  the 
view  taken  in  the  precediag  chapler.  It  Is  treated  of  by  Paley  (Horie  Pauli^ue), 
Winer  (Ejj.  ad  Galatas,  Lips.  1829,  Esc.  II.),  Anger  (,De  Temporwn  in  AcHs  rattonc. 
Lips.  1833,  ch.  IV.),  Hemsen  (tefim  dm  Ap.  Faulvs,  pp.  62-69),  Neaader  (i^m. 
and  Leit.  i.  pp.  1S3-189),  Bottger  {Beiir&ge,  S(c^  Gotlingen,  1837,  p.  14  et  seq.), 
Wieaeler  {Chronologie,  pp.  176-208),  Sobraaor  {Der  Apoat.  Faulve) ;  alao  by  Burton, 
Browne,  oud  Greswel!.  Of  fbete,  all  except  Paley,  Bottger,  'Wieseler,  Browne,  and 
Schrader,  adopt  oar  view.    The  opinions  of  Uie  lattw  five  writers  are  referred  to  below. 

'  Gal.  iJ.  1. 

'  This  ia  Bottger's  view ;  bnt  he  is  obliged  to  alter  StKaTeucapav  into  reanapuv  in 
Gal,  ii  1  to  support  hia  opiiUoa  Sec  note  on  p.  233.  It  is  also  the  view  of  Mr.  Browne 
1  Ordo  Siedorvm) ;  bnt  he  places  the  conversion  much  earlier  than  we  tMnt  probable. 

*  We  must  certainly  acknowledge  that  St  Paul  appears  to  say  this ;  and  some  com- 
mentators have  avoided  the  diffleulty  by  suppoang  that,  although  Paul  and  Barnabaa 
wea^  commissionetl  to  convey  the  alma  from  Antiooh  to  Jeruaalem,  yet  that  St  Paul 
waa  prevented  (by  some  oiroumetances  not  mentioned)  from  g<aag  Hie  whole  way  to 
JeruPElem.  ITor  example,  it  might  bo  too  hazardoua  for  him  to  appear  within  the  walla 
of  the  city  at  such  a  Uni';  of  persociilJoTi.     For  further  eiplanatjoo,  see  Neanfljr  Pfi 
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then  had  gone  to  Oilicsia  and  remained  personally  unknown  to  tlie  Judicau 
Christians  ;  fonrthly,  that  fourteen  years  afterwards  he  had  undertaken  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  then  obtained  an  acknowledgment  of 
Uia  independent  mission  from  the  chief  apostles  Thos  we  see  that  his 
object  is  not  to  enumerate  every  occasion  where  he  mi^ht  possibly  have 
been  instructed  by  "  the  twelve,"  bat  to  assert  (an  i&seition  which  he  con- 
firms by  oath,  Gal.  i.  20)  that  his  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  not  de- 
rived from  their  instraction.  A  short  visit  to  Jeru'^alem  whiih  produced 
no  important  results  he  might  natin^Uy  pass  over,  and  especially  if  he 
saw  none  of  "  tlie  twelve"  at  Jerusalem  when,  he  visited  it  Now  this 
was  probably  the  case  at  vuU  (3),  bcnaTise  It  was  just  at  the  time  of 
Herod  Agrippa's  persecution,  which  would  nataially  dihperse  thi.  Apostles 
from  Jemsalem,  as  the  persecution  at  Stephen's  death  did  ,  ■i\itli  regard 
to  St.  Peter  it  is  expressly  said  that,  after  his  muaculoua  &seapo  from 
prison,  he  quitted  Jerusalem.'  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  finding 
that  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  sent  to  the  Eldtii  {npcallvTepoic)  of  the 
church  at  Jernsalcm,  and  not  to  the  Apostles. 

A  further  objection  to  supposing  the  Galaiiam  Visit  identical  with  ir.r.t 
(2)  is  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Galatian  Visit,  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  de- 
ECiihcd  as  having  been  already  extensively  useful  as  missionaries  to  the 
Heathen  ;  but  this  they  bad  not  been  in  the  timeof  tijsii  (9). 

Again,  St.  Paul  could  not  have  been,  at  so  early  a  period,  considered 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  St.  Peter.  Tet  this  he  was  at  the  time  of 
the  GalatianVhit.' 

Again,  m»t  (2)  could  not  have  been  so  long  as  fourteen  years '  after 
visit  (1).  For  nsit  (2)  was  certainly  not  later  than  45  a.  d.,  and  if  it  was 
the  same  as  the  Galatian  Visit,  visit  (1)  must  have  been  not  later  than 
from  31  to  33  a.  n.  (allowing  the  inclusive  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning  to 
be  possibly  employed).  But  Aretas  (as  we  have  seen,  p.  81)  was  not  in 
possession  of  Damascus  till  about  31. 

Again,  if  visit  (2)  were  fourteen  years  after  visit  (1),  we  must  suppose 
nearly  all  this  time  spent  by  St.  Paul  at  Tarsus,  and  yet  that  all  his  long 
residence  there  is  unrecorded  by  St.  Luke,  who  merely  says  that  he  went 
to  Tarsus  and  from  thence  to  Antioch.* 

III.  The  Galatiam.  Visit  not  being  identical  with  (1)  or  (2),  was  it 
identical  with  (3),  (4),  or  (5)  ?  We  may  put  (5)  at  once  out  of  the 
question,  because  St.  Paul  did  not  return  to  Antioch  after  (5),  whereas 
ho  diJ  return  after  the  Gahtiati  Visit.  There  remain  therefore  (3)  ami 
(4)  to  be  considered.     We  shall  take  (4)  first. 

IV.  Wieseler  has  lately  aigned  very  ingeniously  that  the  Gaiatia^ 
'  AotB  sii.  17.  '  8e?  Gal,  ii.  9, 

s  On  this  fourteen  years,  see  note  in  p.  233. 

*  Acia  is.  Sa  and  xi.  26.    See  what  Prof.  Burton  saye  on  this  mterval. 
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Visit  was  tbe  same  with  (i).  His  reasons  are,  firstly,  that  at  tlie  Galalian 
Vidl  the  Apostles  allowed  unlimited  freedom  to  tlie  Gcntilo  coiiverts,  i.  e. 
imposed  no  conditions  upon  them,  each  as  those  in  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  passed  at  visit  (3).  This,  however,  is  an  inference  not  warranted 
by  St.  Panrs  statement,  which  speaks  of  the  acknowledgment  of  his  pe^ 
Bonal  independence,  but  does  not  touch  the  question  of  tlie  converts. 
Secondly,  Wieseler  orges  that,  till  the  time  of  visti  (i),  St.  Paul's  position 
conld  not  have  been  bo  far  on  a  level  with  St.  Peter's  as  it  was  at  the 
GalaMim  Vidt.  Thirdly,  he  thinks  that  the  condition  of  making  a  eollec- 
tloii  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Jerasalem,  ivliicli  St.  Paul  says  ■  lie  had 
been  forward  to  fulfil,  must  have  been  fulfilled  in  that  great  collection 
whiehwe  know  that  St.  Paul  set  on  foot  immediately  after  visit  (4), 
because  we  read  of  no  other  collection  made  by  St.  Paul  for  this  purpose." 
FonrtMy,  Wieseler  argues  that  St.  Paal  would  not  have  beea  litely  to 
take  an  uucirenmcised  Gentile,  !ike  Titus,  with  him  to  Jerasalem  at  a 
period  earlier  than  i^ti  (4).  And  moreover,  he  conceives  Titas  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Corinthian  Justus,'  who  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of  St. 
Paul's  companions  til!  Acts  xviii.  1,  that  is,  not  till  after  vidl  (3). 

It  is  evident  that  these  arguments  are  not  conclusive  in  favor  of  visit 
(i),  even  if  there  were  nothing  on  the  other  side  ;  but  there  are,  more- 
over, the  following  objections  against  supposing  the  Galatiam,  Visit  identi- 
cal with  (4).  Firstly,  Barnabas  was  St  Paul's  companion  in  the  Galalian 
Visit ;  he  is  not  mentioned  as  being  with  him  at  visit  (4).  Secondly,  had 
so  important  a  conference  between  St.  Paul  and  the  otlier  Apostles  taken 
place  at  msU  (4),  it  would  not  have  been  altogether  passed  over  by  St. 
Luke,  who  dwells  so  fully  upon  the  Council  held  at  the  time  of  vidt  (3), 
the  decrees  of  which  (on  Wleseler's  view)  were  inferior  in  importance  to 
the  ammrdai  between  St.  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles  which  he  supposes 
to  have  been  made  at  insit  (4).  Thirdly,  the  whole  tone  of  the  second 
chapter  of  Galatians  is  against  Wieseler's  hypothesis  ;  for  in  that  chapter 
St.  Paul  plainly  seems  to  speak  of  the  first  conference  which  he  had  held 
after  his  success  among  the  heathen,  with  the  chief  apostles  at  Jerusalem, 
and  he  had  certainly  seen  and  conferred  with  them  during  visit  (3), 

V.  "We  have  seen,  therefore,  that  if  the.  Galaiian  Visit  be  mmtiowd  at  aU 
in  the  Ads,  it  must  be  identical  with  visit  (3),  at  which  the  (so  called) 
Council  of  Jerusalem  took  place.    We  will  now  consider  the  objections 

1  Gal.  ii.  9. 

'  The  collection  ccirried  up  to  Jerusalem  at  vvtii  (2)  might,  however,  be  citeil  as  an 
esception  to  this  remark ;  for  (although  not  expressly  stated)  it  is  most  probable  tbat 
Si  Pau\  was  acUve  in  forwarding  it,  since  he  was  Boleoted  to  carry  it  to  Jornsalem. 

3  Many  of  the  moat  andent  MSS.  and  veraons  read  Titus  Jtiitus  (TItov  'loinrov)  in 
Acta  xviii.  7.    Tieoheiidocf,  however,  prefers  'louorou.    See  al)ove,  p.  211,  n.  13, 
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against  tlie  identity  of  these  two  visits  urged  by  Paley  and  others,  aad 
then  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  identity. 

(^jeclions  ta  the  Identify  of  the  Gaia-  Ansviers  to  the  Objections. 
TiiN  Visit  with  Visit  (3). 

1.  SI  Panl  in  Gal.  (ii.  1)  mentions  this  1.  This  ohjectiou  Is  answered  iiljovc,  pp. 
journey  m  if  it  bad  been  the  nert  vIMt  to  22T,  328. 

Jeniaalem  after  the  time  which  ho  spent 
there  on  his  return  from  Damascus ;  be 
does  not  say  anything  of  any  intermediate 
vMt.  TMa  looks  as  if  be  were  speaking  of 
tiie  journey  which  'is  (oolt  witt  Barnabas 
to  Jerusalem  (Acts  s\.  30),  to  convey  alma 
to  the  Jewish  ChiislJaiiB  in  the  famine. 

2.  In  tiie  Galatians,  the  journey  ia  said  3.  The  Journey  may  have  taken  place  in 
to  have  taken  place  saf  diroHuAu^iiJ  (Gal.  consequence  of  a  vcvelation,  and  yet  may 
II.  2};  but  in  Actsiv.  2r-i,  6-12,  a  public  also  have  been  agreed  toby  a  vote  of  the 
miaaion  ia  mentioned.  cbureh  at  Antiooh.     Thus  in  St  Paul's 

departure  &om  Jerusalem  (Acts  ix.  29, 
30),  he  la  said  to  have  been  sent  by  the 
brethren  in  consequence  of  danger  feared ; 
and  yot  (Acta  xxii.  17-31)  he  says  that 
ho  had  taken  his  departure  in  consequence 
of  a  vi^ott  on  the  very  same  occaaon  (see 
pp.  211, 12). 

3.  In  tie  Galatians  EarnabaB  and  Titus  3.  Thjs  ai-gumcnt  ia  merely  ex  silenlto, 
arespokenof  osStPaul'scompanions;  in  and  therefore  inconclusive.  In  ttie  Acta, 
the  Acts,  Barnabas  and  otbers  (rivi^  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  natnrally  men- 
okT-m),  Acta  sv.  2  ;  but  Titos  is  not  men-  tioned,  as  being  prominent  characters  in 
tioned.  the  history.    Whereas  in  the  Epistle,  Titus 

would  naturally  be  mentioned  by  St.  Paul 
as  a  personal  friend  of  Ms  own,  ana  also 
because  of  hia  refusal  to  circumciae  him. 

i.  The  otject  of  the  viat  in  Acts  xv.  is        i.  Both  Uieae  objects  are  implied  in  eacB 

aiffferent  from  that  of  the  Galatiait  Visit,    narrative.    The  recognition  of  St  PauPs 

The  object  in  Acta  xv.  was  to  seek  relief    apostlesbip  is  implied  in  Acts  3v.  26  :  aw 

from  the  impraition  of  the  Mosaic  Law,    roif  iyaiajToZi  ii/iw'  BaiivdS^  noi  ILccv^' 

that  of  the  Galatian  Visit  was  to  obltdn    ij,v8pa-K0i;  irapaieduniai  riXi  ^x<'i  airiit 

the  recognition  of  St.  Paul's  independent    iirip  toO  dwo/joTOf  rofl  Kuplov  iijiiiv  'ijiaaS 

iqjOBtleahip.  XpioToS,    And  the  relief  from  tiie  Impoa- 

tion  of  the  Mostuo  Law  Is  implied,  Gal.  IL 

7,  liovres  5ti  -imrtaTcvfiai  rd  tiiayyiiioi 

Tijf  dKpoOvmiac,  where  the  word  oKpoSvo- 

Ti'of  shows  that  the  Apostles  at  tie  time  ol 

St  Paul's  visit  to  Jerusalem,  mentioned  ia 

the  Epistle,  acknowledged  that  the  uncu^ 

cumciaed  might  partalie  of  rd  tiiajj£7.i.ov 

The  samo  thing  ia  shown  by  the  fact  that 

m  of  Titus  was  not  insisted 

t  remember  also   that   th« 
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transactions  recorded  are  looked  upon 
from  different  pointa  of  view,  in  tha  Acts, 
iuid  in  tlie  Epistle  ;  for  Acts  xv.  coatains 
a  DitrratiTe  of  a  great  IriuisBctioti  ia  the 
history  of  the  Chureli,  while  Si.  Paul,  in 
tiie  Epistle,  ailudes  to  this  transaction 
with  the  object  of  proving  the  recognition 
of  his  ihdependerit  authority. 

a  public  asaemblj  of  the       6.  The  private  interviews  spoten  of  in 

3  described,  yhile    the  Epistle  do  not  exclude  the  snppo^Uon 

In  the  Galntians  only  priviite  intervleoa    of  public  meetings  having  also  tidcen  place ; 

Willi  tJiO  Jending  Apoatlca  arc  spoken  of.        and  a  comomnicatioii  to  the  vtkole  Church 

(airoli,  Gttl.  IL  2)  is  expressly  mentioned. 

6.  The  narrative  in  the  Epistle  eaya  G.  The  narrative  in  GalalJaDS  gircs  a 
nothing  of  the  deoiaon  of  the  CouQOil  of  statement  intended  to  prove  the  recogni- 
Jemsalem,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  men-  tion  of  St.  Panl'a  independent  authority, 
tloned  Acta  xv.  Now  thia  decision  was  which  is  BufHoient  to  account  for  this 
conclueive  of  the  very  point  disputed  by  oniiasion.  Moreover  if  St,  Paul's  omission 
thS  Judaiang  teachers  in  Galatia,  and  of  reference  to  the  doclaon  of  the  CouudI 
surely  therefore  would  not  have  been  pioved  that  the  journey  he  speaka  of  ivaa 
otnitted  by  St.  Paul  in  an  argument  in-  priori*  the  Council,  it  must  equaUy  prove 
volving  the  question,  had  he  been  relaUng  that  the  whole  Epistle  was  written  before 
the  eircumstanoea  whii-h  !iappcni;il  at  Jern-  the  Conncil  of  Jerusalem ;  yet  it  is  gene- 
eolem  when  tliat  decision  was  madi,  I'aliy  acknowledged  to  have  been  written 

long  after  the  Council,  The  probable 
reason  why  St.  Paul  does  not  refer  to  Uie 
decisioa  of  the  Conncil  is  this ;— that  the 
Judairang  teachers  did  not  abeolntely  dis- 
pute that  decidon ;  they  probably  did  not 
decl  irt,  the  absolute  necessity  of  circum- 
cjBion  but  spolie  of  it  aa  admitting  t« 
,{reater  privileges,  and  a  fuller  covenant 
with  Ctod  The  Council  had  only  decided 
that  GentUe  Christians  need  not  o1>serve 
the  law.  The  Judaising  party  might  still 
contend  IJiat  Jewish  Christians  ought  to 
observe  it  (as  we  know  they  did  observo  it 
till  long  afterwarda).  And  alao  the  de- 
crees of  the  council  left  GentQe  Chrisdans 
sutjject  ta  the  eiane  restrictions  With  the 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate.  Therefore  ttie 
Jud^ang  party  would  naturally  argue 
that  Hiey  were  still  not  more  fully  within 
the  pale  of  the  Chmtian  Chnrch  than  the 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate  were  withio  that  of 
the  Jewish  Church.  Hence  they  wonJd  urge 
them  to  submit  to  cironttcision,  tiy  way 
<rf  placing  themselvea  in  full  membership 
with  Uie  Church ;  just  as  they  would  have 
urged  a  Pi-oselyte  of  the  Gate  to  become  a 
Proselyte  of  Righieousnef  a.  Also  Sf.  Paul 
might  assume  that  the  decision  of  tha 
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Council  wna  "well  known  to  Use  ehurcliw 
of  Galatia,  for  Paul  and  Silas  had  oamed 
it  with  them  there. 

7.  It  Is  inconsialcnt  to  suppose  that  after  7.  This  otgeotiou  is  feundeil  -on  a  mis- 

th3  decision  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  underetandiag;  of  St.  Peter's  conduct   Hia 

St,  Peter  could  ha  e  heha  ed  a    li   ja  de-  withdrawal  &om  eating  at  the  same  table 

BCnbed  doing  (CaL  1 12)    f     h  w  could  with  the  micircumclsed  ChiiEUaQB  did  n(A 

be  refuse  to  e  t  with  ih    un  n?  amcised  amouat  to  a  denial  of  the  decision  of  the 

ChrlsUaes,  after  ha   ng  ad  ocat  d  in  the  Council.    His  conduct  showed  a  weak  fear 

Council  their  r  ght   f  adnu'i.   n  to  Chris-  of  offendiug  the  Judiuaing  Christiana  who 

tian  ffcUow^p!  came  itoni  Jevnsalem  ;  tuid  the  practical 

psrsiBted  in,  to  Bcparate  the  Church  into 
tiTO  diviaona.  Peter's  conduct  was  atjll 
more  incoiirfstent  (see  Winer,  p.  157)  with 
the  consent  which  he  had  cerlaial7  ^Ten 
previously  (GaL  ii.  7-9)  to  the  siayyi^iov 
of  Paul ;  and  vdth  bis  preTious  conduct  in 
tfie  case  of  Comeliua  (see  pp.  223,  324). 
We  may  add  Hiat  wlialBver  difflcalty  may 
be  felt  in  St.  Paul's  not  alluding  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Gjalatians,  must  also  be  felt  in  hia  total 
silence  concerning  them  when  he  treats  of 
the  question  of  ElSa^iSvTa  in  the  Epistles 
to  Corinth  and  Eome,  for  that  question 
had  been  explicitly  decided  by  the  Coun- 
cil The  fact  is,  that  tlie  Decrees  of  the 
Council  WLre  not  deeigned  aa  of  permanent 
authority,  but  only  as  a  temporary  and 
proTisioual  measure ,  and  their  authority 
•VIS  superseded  as  the  Church  gradually 
idv  luted  to  1  TTd''  true  Christian  freedom. 

ft  The  Epistle  mentions   St.  Faul    as        8.  Thih  aigument  is  only  ear  siUntio, 
confurring  with  James,  Peter,  and  John,    and  obviously  incoiicliiKive. 
whereas  in  Aclasv.  Jolin  is  not  mentioned 
at  all,  and  it  seems  strange  that  so  distin- 
guished aperaon,  if  present  at  theCouucil, 
should  not  have  lieen  mentioDed!. 

S.  Since  in  the  Galatians  St.  Paul  men-  0.  This  objeotioa  proeeeils  on  Ihe  mere 
tJlonsJames,Peter,and JohUjitseemsmost  assurapyon  that  because  James  is  men- 
natural  io  suppose  that  he  spealis  of  the  tioned  first  he  must  be  James  the  Greater, 
well-known  apostolic  triumvirate  so  often  whereas  James  the  Less  became  even  a 
classed  together  in  the  Gospels.  But  if  so,  more  coaspjcuons  leader  of  the  Church  at 
the  James  mentioned  must  he  James  .t!ie  Jerusalem  than  James  tbe  Greater  had  pre- 
Greater,  and  hence  the  journey  mentioned  vioosly  been,  as  ^ve  see  from  Acts  sv. ; 
in  the  Galatians  most  have  been  before  hence  he  might  be  very  well  mentioned 
the  death  of  James  the  Greater,  and  there-  with  Peter  and  John,  and  the  fact  of  hie 
fore  before  the  Council  of  Jerusalem.  name  coming  first  in  St.  Paul's  naiTative 

agrees  better  with  this  supposition,  for 
James  the  Greater  is  never  mentioned  the 
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first  ia  theApoatolic  triunn  irate,  the  ordei 
of  which  is  Peter,  James,  aad  Jolm ;  but 
James  the  Less  woald  oaturajly  be  men- 
Koned  first,  if  the  Conncil  at  Jeruflalem  was 
menUoned,  since  we  find  from  Acts  sv. 
that  he  took  the  p^t  of  pre^dcnt  in  thai 
Council. 

10.  St.Panrsrefusal tocircumciaeTitus       10.  Tiniothj's  mother  was  a  Jewess, 

(Gal.  ii.).  and.  voluntary  circmncising  of    aail  he  iud  been  brought  np  a  Jew ; ' 

■Emothy  {Acts  xviiL  21),  so  soon  after-    whereaa  Tifus  was  a  Gentile.     Tlie  oir- 

wards,  cumslances  of  Timothy's  cu'CumciBion  will 

be  more  fully  diECuaaed  hereafter. 

XUns  we  see  that  the  objections  against  the  identity  of  the  GoJiUtam 
tffctit  with  vidt  (3),  a.re  inconclusive.  Couaeqnently  we  might  at  once 
condade  (from  the  obvious  circumstances  of  identity  between  the  two 
visits),  that  they  were  actnally  identical.  But  this  couclusion  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  following  arguments. 

1.'  The  Galaiia/n  visit  could  not  have  happened  lefort  vidl  (3);  be- 
cause, if  so,  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  had  already  granted  to  Paul  and 
Barnabas'  the  liberty  which  was  sought  for  the  eiayyiXion -n/g  djipo^variac ; 
therefore  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  the  Church  to  send  them 
again  to  Jerusalem  upon  the  same  caiise.  And  again,  the  Galatian  vidt 
could  not  have  happened  after  visit  (3);  because,  almost  immediately  after 
that  period,  Paiil  and  Barnabas  ceased  to  work  together  as  missionaries 
to  the  Gentiles  ;  whereas,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Galatian  visit,  they  had 
been  working  together.' 

2.  The  Ckronolagy  of  St.  Paul's  life  (so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained) 
agi'ees  better  with  the  supposition  that  the  Galatian  trisii  was  visit  (3), 
than  with  any  other  supposition. 

Reckoning  backwards  from  the  ascertained  epoch  of  60  a-d.,  when  St. 
Paul  was  sent  to  Rome,  we  find  that  he  must  have  begun  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey  in  51,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Council  (i.  e.  ^isit  (S)) 
must  have  been  either  in  50  or  51.  This  calculation  is  based  upon  the 
history  in  the  Acts.  Now,  turning  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  wo 
find  the  following  epochs — 
A.— Conversion. 

E. — 3  years'  interval  (probably  Judaically  rcclioned=^2  years). 
C. — Plight  from  Damascas,  and  visit  (1). 

J). — ^  14  years'  interval  (probably  Judaically  reckoned=I3  years; , 

'  See  2  Tim.  iii.  15.    We  may  remark  that  Uub  difOcultj  (which  is  urged  by  Wieae- 

lei')  k  quite  as  great  on  his  own  hypothesis ;  for,  according  to  him,  the  refusal  hap. 

pened  only  about  two  years  after  the  consent 

'  See  Winer's  Galatians,  pp.  141  &  144.  =  Gal.  ii.  3-e.  '  Gal.  ii.  1,  0. 

>  The  reading  iemirsaadpav  (GaL  iL  1)  is  undoubtedly  to  be  retained.    It  ia  the 

reading  of  all  the  ancient  MSS.  which  contain  the  passage.    Neander  i,Pfi.  und  Leil 

i.  p.  187),  by  mistake  asserts  tiiat  the  Chronieon  Pasehale  reads  Ttcaaoavi  but  lh» 
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E, — Galatiam,  visit. 

And  since  Aretaa  was  supreme  at  Damascus '  at  the  time  ot  the 
flight,  and  his  supremacy  there  probably  began  about  SI  (see  pagea  SI 
and  100),  we  could  not  put  the  flight  at  a  more  probable  date  than  38. 
If  wo  assume  this  to  have  been  the  case,  then  the  Galatian  visit  was 
83+13^=51,  which  agrees  with  the  time  of  the  Council  (i.  e.  vidt  (3)) 
as  above. 

VI.  Heuce  we  need  not  farther  consider  the  views  of  those  writers 
who  (lilie  Faley  and  Schrader)  have  resorted  to  tte  hypothecs  that  the 

flalatiam,  visit  is  some  supposed  journey  not  reeorded  ia  the  Acts  at  all ; 
for  we  have  proved  that  the  supposition  of  its  identity  with  the  third  visit 
there  recorded  satisfies  every  necessary  condition.  Schrader's  notion  is, 
that  the  Galatian  visit  was  between  vidt  (4)  and  visit  (5),  Palej 
places  it  between  visit  (3)  and  visit  (4).  A  third  view  is  ably  advocated 
in  a  discussion  of  the  subject  (not  published)  which  has  been  kindly  com 
mnnicated  to  ns.  The  principal  points  in  this  hypothesis  arc,  that  the 
Galatians  were  converted  in  the  jfirrf  missionary  journey,  that  the  Gala- 
tian visit  took  place  between  visit  (2)  and  visit  (3),  aud  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatiaus  was  written  after  the  Galatian  visit  and  before  visit 
(3).  This  hypothesis  certainly  obviates  some  difflcnlties,"  and  it  is  quite 
possible  (see  next  Chapter)  that  the  Galatian  churches  might  have  been 
formed  at  the  time  supposed:  but  we  think  the  "fourteen  years  "incon- 
sistent with  this  view,  and  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  much  later 
date  must  be  assigned  to  the  Epistle.' 

reverse  is  Uie  feet  The  words  of  the  Chroaicon  ate :  T^  cbrelv  airbv  diH  SexaTeeaupav 
^Oi>  SokeI  fioi  TO^f  ;fpei'Wf  rijy  dTToaro^v  roOf  U7rd  r^f  dvo^/rplfea^  aptOftsTv  airov. 
{Chronic,  ed.  Bonn.  i.  p.  i36.)  The  mistake  has  probably  ^Een  from  tbe  words  Ir^ 
rlaaapa,  which  relate  to  a  dLfferent  snlgoct,  in  the  senlenoe  below  (see  'WieBeler,  p.  207). 
Lid,  of  time,  means  "after  an  interval  of."  (See  Winer's  Orammatik,  p.  363,  and 
Wmer'a  Gatat.  p.  Ifi2,  Also  Jnger,  pp.  159,  160.)  But  it  may  lie  used,  according 
to  the  Jewish  ws.j  of  reckoning  time,  inclusieely ;  thus  Jesus  is  said  to  have  risen 
from  the  dead  SiH  Tpiav  ^/lepiMi  {Ignat.  ad  Trail,  c.  9).  So  in  the  Goqiela  /icrd  ia 
used  (Mark  vlii.  31),  The  fourteen  years  must  be  reckoned  from  the  epoch  last  men- 
Honed,  which  is  ilie  visit  (1)  to  Jerusalem,  and  not  the  Conversion ;  at  least  this  is  the 
mmi  natural  way,  althougb  the  5fher  interpretation  migM  be  jusUfied,  if  required  by 
tbe  other  circiui\3taacGS  of  tbe  case. 

'  2  Cor.  si,  32. 

'  Especially  the  difficulties  which  relate  to  the  apparent  diacrepandes  between  the 
trala/ian  visit  and  1^:7  (S),  and  to  the  circumstance  Hiat  the  Apostle  docs  not  allude 
to  the  CouQoil  in  his  argument  with  the  Galatians  on  the  ealijeci  of  circumciMon.  The 
MS.  to  which  we  allude  is  by  T.  F.  Ellis,  Esq.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

'  Since  tbese  pagea  were  printed,  we  have  seen,  in  Dr.  Davidson's  Introdnclion  ia 
the  N.  T.  (vol.  ii.),  a  good  statement  of  the  principal  arguments  for  the  view  we  have 
Bdvocated,  We  may  add  also  the  authority  of  Dt.  H.  Thiersch,  iu  fiivour  of  our  view 
of  this  Council.  See  the  recently  published  English  ti'anslation  of  his  Hislcry  of  the 
ChristJaa  Cburet,  p.  120. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
nATAOS  Kot  SIA0TAN02  fioi  TIMOOGOS.— 1  Thcss.  i,  1, 


V1NCE3  IN  THE  KEIGNS  OF  CLAUDIUS  AND  KEBO. — 1.  ASIA. 

DI.     PAMPEYLIA,— IV,     GALATIA. V,    FONTOS. VI.     CAPPADOCIA. ^YII.     CILI- 

CIA. — ^ViaiTATIOM   OF  TOE  CHUEOHES  rEOPOSED. — qUARKEL  AND   SEPARATION 
OF  PAUL  AND   EAEtTABAS. — PAUL  AND   SILAS   IM  CILICIA. — THEY  CROSS   THE 

TAURUS. LYSTBA. TDIOTHT. HI3      CIBCUMCISIOH. JOURNEY      THROUeH 

PHBYeiA. SICKNESS    or    ST.    PAUL. his    KECEPnON    IW   OALATIA. JOURNEY 

TO  THE   AEGEAN. — ALESANDEIA  TK0A3. — ST.   PAOL's  VISION. 

The  life  of  St.  Paul  being  that  of  a  traveller,  and  our  purpose  being  to 
give  a  picture  of  the  circninstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  it  is 
ofteu  necessai7  to  refer  to  the  geography,  botfi  physical  and  political,  of 
the  countries  tbrongli  which  he  passed.  This  is  more  needful  in  the  case 
of  Asia  Minor,  not  only  because  it  was  the  scone  of  a  very  great  portion  of 
hk  journeys,  bnt  because  it  is  less  known  to  ordinary  readers  than  Pales- 
tine, Italy,  or  Greece.  We  have  already  described,  at  some  length,  the 
physical  geography  of  those  sonthern  disti'icts  which  are  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Taurus,'  And  now  that  the  Apostle's  travels 
take  a  wider  range,  and  cross  the  Asiatic  peninsula  from  Syria  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Europe,  it  is  important  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  political 
geography  of  this  part  of  the  Eoman  empire.  TTnless  such  a  view  is  ob- 
tained in  the  first  place,  it  is  impo^ible  to  understand  the  topographical 
expressions  employed  in  the  narrative,  or  to  conjecture  the  social  relations 
into  which  St.  Paul  was  brought  in  the  coarse  of  bis  journeys'  through 
Asia  Minor. 

It  is,  however,  no  easy  task  to  ascertain  the  exa«t  boundaries  of  the 
Roman  provinces  in  this  part  of  the  world  at  any  given  date  between  Au- 
gustus and  Coustantine.^    In  the  first  place,  these  boundaries  were  contin- 

1  Ch.  L  pp.  20-22.    Ch.  ¥1  p.  159. 

'  i  «.  tbe  joumejB  in  Aola  3vL  and  Aota  xviiL 

'  So  far  as  we  know,  the  onlyattein.pt  to  ascertam  and  describe  the  political  divlslona 
o!  Asia  Minor  in  tha  time  of  St.  Panl,  \s  tliat  of  Biittgcr  in  the  first  of  hia  Beitrage 
(Giitt.  183T.)  He  has  brouglit  togcthec  a  great  nnmlier  of  references,  but  the  essay  It 
npnfusiKl,  and  some  ot  Ms  conclnelons  are  etrangely  destltnte  of  proof. 
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Bsilly  changing.  1'lie  area  of  the  different  political  districts  was  liable  to 
Buddett  and  arbitrary  alterations.  Such  terms  aa  "Asia,"'  "Pampliy- 
lia,"'  &c.,  thougli  denoting  the  extent  of  a  true  political  jurisdiction,  im- 
plied a  larger  or  smaller  territory  at  one  time  tiau  another.  And  ^ain, 
we  find  the  names  of  earlier  and  later  periods  of  history  mixed  up  together 
in  inextricable  confaaion.  Some  of  the  oldest  geographical  terms,  such 
as  "  .SloUa,"  "  Ionia,"  "  Caria,"  "  Lydia,"  were  disappearing  from  ordioary 
use  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles:'  but  others,  such  as  "Mysia"'  aud 
"  Lycaonia," '  still  remained.  Obsolete  and  existing  divisions  are  pre- 
sented to  us  together  :  and  tlb.e  common  mapa  of  Asia  Minor"  are  aa  un- 
Hatiafaotory  as  if  a  map  of  France  was  set  before  ua,  distributed  half  into 
provinces  and  half  into  departments.  And  in  the  third  place,  some  of  the 
names  have  no  political  significance  at  all,  bu£  express  rather  the  ethno- 
graphical relations  of  ancient  tribes.  Tlius,  "  Pisidia  " '  denotes  a  district 
which  might  partly  be  in  one  province  and  partly  in  another  ;  and  "  Phry- 
gia  " '  reminds  us  of  the  diffusion  of  an  ancient  people,  the  broken  portions 
of  whose  territory  were  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  three  or  four  dis- 
tinct governors.  Cases  of  this  kind  are,  at  first  ^ght,  more  embarrassing 
than  the  others.  They  are  not  merely  similar  to  the  two-fold  subdivision 
of  Ireland,  where  a  province,  like  Ulster,  may  contain  several  definite 
connties ;  but  a  nearer  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  where  a  geo- 
graphical district,  associated  with  many  historical  recollections, — such 
as  Galloway  or  Lothian,^may  be  partly  in  one  county  and  partly  in 
another. 

Our  purpose  is  to  elucidate  the  political  subdivisions  of  Asia  Minor 

'  Acts  ii.  9.  vL  9.  svi.  6.  sis.  10,  37,  31.  XX.  16,  18.  xsvii.  2.  1  Cor.  xvi.  19. 
2  Cor.  i.  a    2  Tim.  L  15.    1  Fet.  i.  1. 

■Aotsii.  10.    siii.  13.    sv.  38.    XAvH.  5. 

'  See  Bottger,  §  13.  He  remarka  that  Tacltos,  Vitrarine,  Justin,  &e.  speak  of  Per 
gamus,  Epheaus,  Cniaus,  Tlijatira,  &a  as  towns  of  .dsia,  not  of  .^olls,  Ionia,  Cai'ia, 
Lydia,  &e.,  respectively.    See  Acts  zxvii.  2.    Rev.  i.  11. 

*  AetB  xvi.  T,  8.  '  Acts  xiv.  6, 11, 

«  In  ae  ordinary  maps,  ethnograpMcal  and  political  divisions  of  three  or  four  differ- 
ent periods  ate  confused  togetUer.  Sppuner's  new  "  Atlas  AaUqnua  "  is,  we  believe, 
flie  only  one  mhicli  exhibila  Uie  provincial  divisions  of  tiie  "  Imperium  Romanornm ;" 
tmd  it  relates  to  the  age  of  Trojan,  when  many  changes  hail  been  made.  Observe,  for 
instance,  ihe  nmon  of  Crete  as  one  province  with  Achf^ti  anil  Macedonia.  Under  the 
earlier  emperors  it  was  united  with  Cyrene.    See  map  of  St.  Paul's  second  joorney. 

A  map  of  tliis  kind  belongs  to  a  period  too  lat«  for  Kiepert's  "  Hellas,"  and  too  early 
for  Wiltaeh's"  Atlas  Ecclesiasticns."  In  the  map  published  hyNeaoder  to  iUostrale 
flie  fiTEt  pianljng  of  Ihe  Church,  tie  provinces  are  not  fhown ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
Ihat  the  auoient  terms,  such  as  Caria,  Lydia,  4o.,  liave  been  introduoed.  Of  the  Eng- 
lish maps,  that  of  Colonel  Leake  is  invalnabla  for  lie  clear  representation  of  the  anoienl 
roads,'  and  those  of  Major  Renno'.l  are  TBry  Important  for  eluoidatiag  general  geosra- 
phioal  relations  ;  but  neither  of  them  shows  the  ancient  political  divisions, 

'  Acta  xiii.  14.    jdv.  24.  '  Acts  ii.  IC.    xvi.  6,    xvili,  23. 
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as  tLey  were  in  tlie  relgna  of  Cliudias  ■inci  Nero, — or,  ia  otlier  words, 
to  enumerate  the  provinces  which  existed,  ind  to  describe  the  bounda- 
ries which  were  assigned  to  them,  in  the  middle  of  the  iirst  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  order  we  shall  follow  is  from  "West  to  East,  and 
in  so  doing  we  shall  not  deviate  widely  from  the  order  ia  which  the  pro- 
vinces were  sncccssivelj  incorporated  as  snbstaiitive  parts  of  the  Boman 
empire.  We  are  not,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  St.  Lnke  and  St.  Paul  used 
all  thcii'  topographical  expressions  in  the  strict  political  sense,  even  wheo 
such  a  sense  was  more  or  less  customary.  There  was  an  exact  usage 
and  a  popular  usage  of  all  these  terms.  But  the  first  step  towards  fixing 
our  geographical  ideas  of  Asia  Minor,  must  be  to  tra«e  the  boundaries 
of  the  provinces.  When  this  is  done,  we  sliall  be  better  able  to  distin- 
gaish  those  terms  which,  about  the  year  50  A.  D.,  had  ceased  to  have  anj 
true  political  significance,  and  to  discriminate  between  the  technical  and 
the  popular  language  of  the  sacred  writers. 

I.  Asia. — ^There  is  sometimes  a  remaiiable  interest  associated  with 
the  history  of  a  geographical  tenn.  One  case  of  this  kind  is  suggested 
by  the  allusion  which  has  jnst  been  made  to  the  British  islands.  Early 
writers  speak  of  Ireland  under  the  appellation  of  "  Scotia."  Certain  of 
its  inhabitants  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  coast : '  then-  name  spread 
along  with  then:  influence  :  and  at  length  the  title  of  Scotland  was  en- 
tii'ely  transferred  from  one  island  to  the  other.  In  classical  history  we 
liave  a  similar  instance  in  the  name  of  "  Italy,"  which  at  first  only 
denoted  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  peninsula :  then  it  was 
extended  so  as  to  inolnde  the  whole  with  the  exception  of  Cisalpine  Gaul ; 
and  finally,  crossing  the  Rubicon,  it  advanced  to  the  Alps ;  while  the 
name  of  "  Gaul "  retreated  beyond  them.  Another  instance,  on  a  larger 
scale,  is  presented  to  us  on  the  soath  of  the  Mediterranean,  The"  Africa" 
of  the  Romans  spread  from  a  limited  territory  on  the  shore  of  that  sea, 
till  it  embraced  the  whole  continent  which  was  circumnav%ated  by  Tasco 
di  Garaa.  And  similarly  the  term,  by  which  we  are  accustomed  to  desig- 
nate the  larger  and  more  celebrated  continent  of  the  ancient  world, 
traoes  its  derivation  to  the  "  Asian  meadow  by  the  streams  of  the  Cays- 
ter," "  celebrated  in  the  poems  of  Homer. 

Tiiia  is  the  earliest  occmrcnce  of  the  word  "Asia."  We  find, 
however,  even  ia  the  older  poets, '  the  word  used  in  its  widest  sense  to 

'  See  wiiat  Bede  says  of  Ireland  (L  1) : — "  Ifee  proprie  patria  Sootorum  eat ;  ab  hao 
egresM  tertiam  in  Britannia  Britonibua  et  Pictia  gentem  addiflermit." 

'  'AoiV  ^  Ictfiuvt,  Kavarpimi  a/i^  /JtEfipa,  B.  ii,  461.  See  Tirg.  Georg.  i.  383, 
which  is  copied  from  Homer.  It  does  not  appear  that  tie  Roman  prose  wrilers  evel 
used  the  word  in  ifa  primitive  and  narrowest  sense. 

'  Ab  in  ^Isehylus,  Peraje  and  Prom.  "V, 
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denote  all  tlie  countries  in  the  far  East.  Either  tlie  Greeks,  raadc  familial 
with  the  original  Asia  by  the  settlemeat  of  their  kindred  in  its  neighbour- 
hood ai.fledita  a  genpre  appellatoE  to  all  tie  re^  ona  I  ond  t 
or  tie  \te  o  of  th  kngdom  of  Lyla  fnm  tic  la  k&  of  tl  e  Cajbter 
to  tiio  EUalya  a  ta  eiste  n  1  ouu  1  7  diff  sed  the  nitme  of  At,  a  as 
far  as  that  ver  and  th  ;s  sn^gPt.t  d  tl  e  d  v  s  on  of  lie  odutus  mto 
"  As  a  w  t!  11  the  HaJjs     and     As  a  1  ejond  the  H  l>s  How  ver 

this  m  ght  1  e  th  term  eta  d  thro  gl  the  Greek  and  Ro  nan  1  e  ods 
both  a  n  der  a  la  narrovier  be  se  of  wh  ch  e  ses  we  are  once  ned 
only  w  th  the  !  iter  The  As  a  of  th  hen  T  tan  ent  ant  the  con 
tjnent  h  cl  sfcretclies  nto  the  remote  East  from  the  Black  &ca  a  1  the 
Red  bea  b  t  simply  the  vestern  port  on  of  that  pec  b  la  h  b  n 
modem  tmes  Itsreceved  the  name  of  Asa  Mnor  Wlat  extcit 
of  country,  and  what  political  significance  we  are  to  assign  to  the  term, 
will  be  shown  by  a  statement  of  a  few  historical  changes. 

The  fall  of  Crcesus  reduced  the  Lydiaa  kingdom  to  a  Persian  satrapy. 
With  the  rest  of  the  Persian  empu-e,  this  region  west  of  the  Halys  fell 
before  the  armies  of  Alexander.  In  the  confusion  which  followed  the 
conqueror's  death,  an  independent  dyuasty  established  itself  at  Pergamns, 
not  far  from  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  At  first  their  territory  was  nar- 
row, and  Attains  I.  had  to  straggle  with  the  Ganls  who  had  invaded  the 
peninsula,  and  with  the  neighbouring  chiefttuna  of  Bithjnia,  who  had 
invited  them.*  Antagoniais  still  more  formidable  were  the  Greek  kings 
of  Syria,  who  claimed  to  be  "  Kings  of  Asia,"  and  aimed  at  the  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  of  the  peninsula.'    But  the  E«mans  appeared  in  the 

1  Having  the  Kimo  general  meaning  hs  our  phrase  "  The  East."  Tliis  is  Mannert'a 
opinion,  Geog.  der  G.  und  R.  VI.  ii.  16.  The  words  "Levant"  and  "Anadoli"  (the 
modern  name  of  Asia  Minor)  have  come  inlfl  nee  in  the  same  way, 

'  Tliis  is  the  view  of  Wieeeler,  who  refers  to  a.  passage  in  Callinns  quoted  by  Stcabo, 
where  the  Lydians  of  Sardis  are  called  'Aaioveic;  and  compares  the  parallel  owe  of 
"  Palestme,"  which  at  first  meant  only  the  country  of  the  PhillstineK,  and  then  was 
used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  designate  the  wliole  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Chro- 
Qclogie,  p.  32, 

'  The  peninsula  which  we  call  Asia  Minor  was  never  treated  by  the  ancients  aa  a 
geographical  whole.  The  common  dividons  were,  "Asia  witbin  the  Halys"  and 
"Ada  beyond  the  Halys"  (as  above);  or,  "Ada  within  the  Taurus"  and  "AbU  be- 
yond the  Taurus."  It  is  very  Important  to  bear  thia  ia  mind ;  for  some  interpreters  of 
the  New  Teatament  imagine  that  the  Ada  there  spoken  of  is  the  peninsula  of  Lesser 
Asia,  The  term  "  Ada  Minor  "  is  9rst  found  in  Orosius  (i.  2),  a  writer  of  the  fourth 
century,  thougli  "Ada  Major"  is  used  by  Justiu  (xv.  *,  1)  to  denote  the  remote  and 
eastern  pnits  of  the  continent. 

'  See  beiow,  p.  341. 

^  In  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  (viii.  6)  wo  find  Antiochus  the  Great  called  by  tlils 
title.  And  even  after  his  micceaaors  were  driven  beyond  the  Taurus  by  iha  Romans, 
we  fee  it  retained  bj  them,  as  the  title  of  the  king  of  France  was  retained  by  our  owa 
moaarehs  imtjl  a  very  recent  period.    See  1  MaciMS.    siL39.    xiii.32.    2Maclii.3. 
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Kast,  ami  ordered  Antioelius  to  retire  beyond  the  Taurus, '  and  then  con- 
ferred substantial  rewards  on  tlieir  faithful  allies.  Rhodes  becarae  tiie 
mistress  of  Caria  and  Lycia,  on  the  opposite  coast ; '  and  Eumenes,  tbe 
son  of  Attalas,  received,  in  the  West  and  Korth-west,  Ljdia  and  Mysia, 
and  0.  good  portion  of  that  vague  region  in  tlie  interior  which  was  usually 
denominated  "Phiygia,"' — stretching  in  one  direction  over  the  district 
of  Lyeaonia.^  Then  it  was  that,  as  150  years  since  the  Margraves  of 
Brandenburg  became  Kings  of  Prussia,  so  the  Princes  of  Pergamua 
became  "Kings  of  Asia."  For  a  time  they  reigned  over  a  highly- 
cirilised  teiTitoi'y,  which  estended  from  sea  to  sea.    The  library  of  Per- 

gamus  was  the  rival  of  tliat  of  Alexandria  :  and  Attaleia,  from  whence 
we  have  lately  seen  the  Apostle  sailing  to  Syria'  (Actsxiv,  25,  36), 
and  Troaa,  from  whence  wo  shall  presently  see  him  sailing  to  Europe 
{Acts  xvi.  11),  were  the  southern  and  northern  (or  rather  the  eastern 
and  we^ten  )  1  arbonts  of  Kmg  Att^l  &  II.  At  length  the  debt  of  gra- 
ttale  to  the  Pomans  was  jad  by  K  ng  Attaius  III.,  who  died  in  the 
yeir  133  and  ktt  1  y  t  =!t  iment  the  wl  ole  of  his  dominions  to  the  bene- 
f  ictois  of  his  house "  And  now  the  Province  of  Asia  "  appears  for  the 
fiist  tunt  as  1  new  ai  1  significant  teim  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
neuly  icquire  3  \  obsession  was  placed  under  a  prtctor,  and  ultimately  a 

1  Eioed  to  a  1  1  ns  aj 
flumen  t  a  valla  Taur 
Compirn  1  Ma    t      8 

'  Poljb  -fx  I  7  27  8.  L  V  z-ixv  L  fii-56.  xxxviii.  39.  Strabo,  xiv,  App, 
Sjr  44 

3  L  vj  8  n  Is  are  —  In  A  a  Pbrj  „  m  ulramque  {alteram  ad  Hellespontum, 
tuajorem,  altfrsim  vociint)  etMy^am.quom  Friis[asrex  adeiaei?at,  Eameni  I:eBtitu<^r^nt" 
xxxviii.  39.  (See  ixxvH.  56.)  "  Phrygla  M^or  "  was  the  great  central  ^ace  of  Asia 
Minor,  wbicli  rettuaed  the  name  of  its  earliest  iuhabitEuitl.  It  was  sabdivided,  tike 
Polacd,  among  the  contJguoua  provinces,  and  it  Is  naeleaa  to  attempt  to  determme  its 
limita  ia  this  paasage.  (See  l>elow,  2iO,  n.S  and  249,  note.)  "Phrygia  Minor"  waa 
an  outlying  district  oa  the  Helleispoat,  Inhabited  at  some  period  hj  tlie  same  raca. 
TheoBSeofMjaa,  inconsequence  of  the  difflcnlties  of  Acta  xvi.  7,  8,  will  be  examined 
partioiilarly,  when  we  come  to  this  port  of  Bt.  Paul's  jonmey, 

•  Thns  Iconiura,  Lystra,  aod  Cerbe  were  probably  once  in  "Asia."  See  below, 
under  Gaktia.  fin  Von  Kapelle,  Comment,  de  Eagibos  et  Antiquit.  Pergani.  (Am- 
ttel.  1842),  is  a  map  showing  the  extent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Pergamus  m  the  reign  of 
Kumenes  IL  It  assigns  to  him  the  whole  of  Pbry^a,  with  Milyas,  which  is  represented 
as  a  narrow  atrip  running  down  from  the  North  towards  the  sea,  and  terminating  in  a 
straight  line  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Attalda.] 

s  Pp,  ZOO-203.  Another  Scripture  city,  the  Philadelphia  of  Rev.  i.  11.  iiL  7,  waa 
alao  built  by  Attaius  IL  (PMladelphna). 

«  Attali  ignotuB  hscrea  re^am  occupavit,  Hor.  Od,  n.  xvili.  "Eo  tempore  Attaius, 
res  Aaite,  mortuus  est,  hieredcmque  populum  Bomaniim  reliquit,  Ita  imperlo  Komano 
per  lestamentum  Am.  accessit,"  Eutrop.  iv.  19.  KurfZiTB  KAijooi'd/iotif  'Pujiaiov; .  oj 
d*  ivapxlav  dxHci^av  t^  X'-'P"^!  'Aaiav  wpocayopni iiTic,  o/ujvvfim  ry  ii'^'',cu. 
Strabo,  riii.  *.    Alao  Justin,  xnvi.  4.    Floras,  ii.  20. 
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proconsul.!  The  letters  and  speeches  of  Cicero  make  as  fiimiliar  with  the 
names  of  more  than  one  who  enjoyed  this  distinction.  One  was  tte 
orator's  brother,  Quintus  ;'  another  was  Elaccus,  whose  condnct  as 
governor  he  defended  before  the  Senate.'  Some  slight  changes  in  the 
extent  of  the  province  may  be  traced.  Pamphjlia  was  withdrawn  from 
this  jurisdiction,'  Ehodea  lost  her  continental  possessions,  and  Caria  was 
added  to  Asia,  while  Lycia  was  declared  independent,*  The  bonndary 
on  the  side  of  Fhrygia  is  not  easily  determined,  and  was  probably  Tsiria- 
b!e,*  But  enongh  has  been  said  to  give  a  general  idea,  of  what  is  meant 
in  the  New  Testament  by  that  "  Asia "  which  St.  Paul  attempted  to 
enter,''  after  paadng  througli  Phrjgia  and  Galatia ;  which  St.  Peter 
addressed  in  his  First  Epistle,"  along  with  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Galatia, 
and  Bithyoia  ;  and  which  embraced  the  "  seven  churches," '  whose  angels 
we  mentioned  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John, 


II,  ErrHYKii. — Next  to  Asia,  both  in  proximity  of  situation  and  in 
the  order  of  its  establishment,  was  the  province  of  Bithynia.  Nor  were 
the  circnmstances  very  different  under  which  these  two  j 


1  Wb  learn  from  Acts  xk.  38— "there  are  proconsuls  (deputies}"— that  it  waa  a 
proconsular  or  senatorial  proWnce,  The  important  distinction  tetweeu  the  emperor's 
and  t^e  senate's  proYinces  has  l>een  carefully  stated  in  Cii,  V,  pp.  141-145.  The  mei- 
denUl  proof  in  the  Acts  is  confirmed  by  Straho  {xvii.  3)  and  Dio  (lili.  12),  who  tell  ua 
that  Augustus  made  Asia  a  proconsular  province. 

■  SeeCio.adQ.  fratrem,  i.  2,  andC.  Kepos,  Att  For  the  first  governors  of  tbe  new 
provhice,  and  the  treatment  it  received  from  them,  see  Justin,  xsxvL  4, 

'  Orat.  pro  L,  Flaeco.    He  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Q,  Cicero. 

*  See  below,  under  Pamphylia, 

>  Polyb.  Ksx.  5,  12.  Liv.  slv.  25.  Thus  Cicero,  ia  his  speech  for  Plaocus,  says  (c, 
37):— "Asia  vestra  constat  ex  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  Lydia,"  See  Cramer's  Asia 
Minor  under  Shodes,  £c. 

«  Hence  we  find  boih  ihe  sacred  and  heathen  writers  of  the  period  sometimes  inolnd- 
ing  Phrygia  in  Asia  and  sometimes  esclnding  it.  In  1  Pet.  i.  1  it  seems  to  he  included ; 
in  Acts  ii.  9, 10,  svi,  6  it  is  espreasiy  excludeO.  See  wbat  Wieseler  says  (pp.  32-35) 
on  Flin.  v.  2& 

'Actaavi.  6.  8  1Pet.il.  sRev.i.  ll. 

'"  From  1he.BritiiBh  Kuaemn.    Tltese  coins— tine  of  Claudius,  struct  at  Niwea,  the 
olherof  Nero  and  Agrippina,sf nick  atHioomedia— diow,  by  the  word  ANeTIIATOZ, 
that  Bithyda,  lite  Ada,  was  a  aenatoriaJ  province.    We  learn  tl 
Stratio  (xvii.  3)  and  Dio  (liii.  12). 


e  same  fhct  ftom 
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nndor  tlie  Koman  sceptre.  As  a  new  dyuosty  estil  lished  li&clf  after  tfie 
death  of  Alexander  on  the  nortli-eaateru  shores  of  the  ^j,pan  30  an 
older  dynasty '  secured  its  indepeudeuce  at  the  "Western  edj^e  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Kicomedes  I.  was  the  king  who  inyited  the  Gauls  with  whom 
Attains  I.  had  to  contend :  and  as  Attains  III.,  the  last  of  the  House  of 
Pei^amus,  paid  Ms  debt  to  the  Romans  by  making  them  his  heira,  so 
the  last  of  the  Elthynian  House,  Kicomedes  III.,  left  his  kingdom  as  a 
legacy  to  the  same  power  in  the  year  T5.^  It  received  some  accessions 
on  the  cast  after  the  defeat  of  MLthridates;'  and  in  this  condition  we 
find  it  in  the  list  given  by  Bio  of  the  provinces  of  Angastus ;  *  the  inter- 
mediate land  between  it  and  Asia  being  the  district  of  Mysia,  through 
which  it  is  neither  easy  nor  necessary  to  draw  the  exact  frontier-line.* 
Stretchiag  inland  from  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  and  Bosphoms,  beyond 
the  lakes  near  the  cities  of  K^ic^a  and  Nicomedia,  to  the  upper  ravines  of 
the  Sangarins,  and  the  snowy  range  of  Mount  Olympus,  it  was  a  province 
rich  in  all  the  changes  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  Its  history  is  as  varied 
as  its  scenery,  if  we  trace  it  from  the  time  when  Hannibal  was  an  esile  at 
the  conrt  of  Prasiaa,  to  the  establishment  of  Otliman's  Mahommedan 
capital  in  the  city  which  still  bears  that  monarch's  name.  It  was  Ha- 
drian's favourite  province,  and  many  monuments  remain  of  that  emperor's 
partiality.*  But  we  cannot  say  more  of  it  withont  leaving  oar  proper 
subject.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  St.  Paul  ever  entered  it, 
though  once  he  made  the  attempt.'  Except  the  passing  mention  01 
Bithynia  in  this  and  one  other  place,^  it  has  no,  connection  with  the 
ipostolle  writings.    The  first  great  passage  of  its  ecclesiastical  history  is 

'  See  tbeir  Matoiy  in  Mannert,  ni.  ix.  and  the  Appendix  tn  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici 

'  Anno  ai'bis  conditaj  eolssvi.  mortuus  est  Nicomecles,  rex  EHhymEe,  et  per  tesla. 
mtntuai  popnlum  Romanum  fecit  tieriKlem.    Eutrop.  vl  6.    Cf.  Liv.  Epit  xoiii. 

3  Vav  Toi  IIoiTou  iroXean  tivej  tlj  rjif  EiBvviac  vo/ii^  TipOBO'ETaxaTO,  Dio  CafS.  slit 
45.    See  Strabo,  ril.  3. 

<  'Bi.emiia  pcT^  ToS  TTpooKsi^ou  ol  IlmiToti  ia  reckoned  by  hiinamongtlie  Senatoriao 
provinees.    liiL  12.    See  Lfv.  Epit  ciL    There  ia  eonie  ioaoonracy  in  Forhiger,  p.  376. 

'  See  below,  on  Acla  xvL  7,  8. 

»  It  was  the  birthplace  of  his  favourite  Antinous.  He  took  it  from  the  senate,  and 
placed  it  nnder  his  own  jurisdiction.  (Dio,  Isii.  14.)  But  when  St.  Paul  passed  this 
way,  it  was  nnder  the  senate,  as  we  see  T>j  the  ci 

'  Acta  xvL  7.  8  1  Pet.  i.  1. 

TOL.  I.— 16 


13  of  Claudiua  and  Nero  above. 
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fonrnJ  in  tiia  coiTespondeuce  of  Trajan  with  its  governor  Pliny,  con- 
cerning the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  The  second  is  the  meeting  of 
the  first  general  eonneil,  when  the  Nicene  Creed  was  drawn  up  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  Ascanius. 

UI.  Pajifhylia. — This  province  has  already  been  mentioned  (Chap. 
VI.)  as  one  of  the  regions  traversed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  first  iipissionarj 
journey.  But  thongh  its  physical  features  have  been  described,  its  sohti- 
cal  linuts  have  not  been  deternuoed.  The  true  Pamphytia  of  the  earliest 
writers  is  simply  the  plain  which  borders  the  Bay  of  Attaleia,  and  which, 
as  we  have  sajd,'  retreats  itself  like  a  bay  into  the  mountains.  How 
dmal!  and  insigiuficant  this  territory  was,  may  be  seen  from  the  records  of 
the  Persian  war,  to  which  Herodotus  says  that  it  sent  only  thirty  ships  ; 
while  Lycia,  on  one  side,  contributed  fifty,  and  Cilicia,  on  the  other,  a 
hundred.'  Kor  do  we  find  the  name  invested  with  any  wider  significance, 
till  we  approach  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  period.  A  singular  dispute 
between  Antiochus  and  the  king  of  Pergauras,  as  to  whether  Pamphylia 
was  really  within  or  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  was  decided  by  the  Romans 
in  favour  of  their  ally.^  This  could  only  be  effected  by  a  generous  incln- 
Bioa  of  a,  good  portion  of  the  mountainous  country  within  the  range  of  this 
geographical  term.'  Henceforward,  if  not  before,'  Pamphylia  compi-e- 
hended  some  considerable  part  of  what  was  anciently  called  Pisidia.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Romans  united  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Asia.  It  was, 
therefore,  part  of  the  province  of  Asia  at  the  death  of  Attains,  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  trace  the  steps  by  which  it  was  detached  from  that  province. 
We  find  it  (along  with  certain  districts  of  Asia)  included  in  the  military 
jurisdiction  of  Cicero,  when  he  was  governor  of  CiUcia^'  It  ia  spoken  of 
as  a  separate  province  in  the  reign  of  Augnstus.'  Its  boundary  on  the 
Piffldian  side,  or  in  the  direction  of  Phrygia,'  must  be  left  indeterminate. 
Pisidia  was  included  in  this  province  :  but,  again,  Pisidia  is  itself  indeter- 
minate ;  and  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  Antioch  in  Pisidia' 

I  P.  159, 

'  Herod,  vii.  91,  92,  ^  Poljh.  xxii.  27, 11.    LLv.  sxxvii!.  39. 

'  lomdent  vertioem  Pisiaic.  Plio.  H.  N.  v.  24,  Strabo  (xli.)  even  says  that  Bome 
Pisidian  towns  were  south  of  Tauma.    See  Cramer, 

'  11  TlunSm^  is  spoken  of,  as  if  it  were  ft  province  of  ramjiLylia,  T)j  Diodorua  and 
Folybius.    Sse  Mannert. 

0  Ep.  ad  Att.  v.  21. 

'  Did  Cae^ns,  liii.  26,  where  we  are  told  that  the  Pamphylian  flisliicts  "oestowsd  on 
Amyntas  were  restored  by  Augustus  fo  their  own  province.  So  also  in  the  rdgn  j( 
Claudius,  !x.  17,  quoted  below,  p.  243,  n.  i. 

«  Pirfdia  was  often  rectoned  as  a  part  of  Phry^,  under  the  name  of  i>pv/ia  TIioi- 
JiKiJ  or  ^pvyia  irpic  TlcaiSiav.    See  ForbigCT,  p.  322. 

*  See  Manoert,  pp.  117,  1G9,  178.  The  Piaidian  mount^neers  had  OTerrun  tbis  part 
Wf  Phrygia,  and  their  name  remained  there.    See,  however,  Plln.  H.  N,  v.  25. 
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was  rcalij  under  the  goYemor  of  Galatia.'  Cilicia  was  cor^tiguoua  to 
Pampiiylia  on  tht  cast,  Ljcia  was  a  separate  region  on  tlie  west,  first  as 
ati  apprndige  to  Rhodes'  m  the  time  of  the  Eepublic,  and  then  as  a  free 
state  ^  under  thp  earliei,t  emperors  ;  bnt  about  the  very  time  when  Paul 
was  frayellmg  m  the'ie  countries,  Claudius  brought  it  within  the  pro- 
TiECiai  system,  •ind  united  it  to  Pamphylia  : '  and  monumeiits  make  us  ao- 
qnamted  with  a  piihliL  oflicei  wlio  bore  the  title  of  "  Proeonsul  of  Lycla 
ami  Pamphylia.'  ° 

rV,  Galatia. — We  eome  now  to  a  political  divisiou  of  Asia  Miuor, 
which  demaBds  a  more  careful  attention.  Its  sacred  iaterest  is  greater 
than  that  of  all  the  othei's,  and  its  history  is  more  peculiar.  The  Chris- 
tians of  Galatia  were  they  who  recciTed  the  Apostle  "  as  if  he  had  been 
an  angel," — who,  "  if  it  had  been  possible,  would  have  plucked  out  their 
eyes  and  given  them  to  him," — and  then  were  "  so  soon  removed"  by  new 
teachers  "  from  him  that  called  them,  to  another  Gospel,"— who  began  to 
"run  well,"  and  then  were  hindered, — who  were  "bewitched"  by  that 
zeal  which  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte, — and  who  were 
as  ready,  in  the  fervonr  of  their  party  spirit,  to  "  bite  and  devom-  one 
another,"  as  they  were  willing  to  change  their  teachers  and  their  gos- 
pels.^ It  is  no  mere  fancy  which  discovers,  in  these  expressions  of  St 
Paul's  Epistle,  indications  of  the  character  of  that  remarkable  race  of  man- 
kind, which  all  writers,  from  Ciesac  to  Thierry,'  have  described  as  suscep- 
tible of  quick  impressions  and  sudden  changes,  with  a  fickleness  equal  to 
their  courage  and  enthusiasm,  and  a  constant  liability  to  that  disuuion 
which  is  the  fruit  of  excessive  vanity, — that  race,  which  has  not  only  pro- 

■  In  the  divieion  of  tbe  fourth  oenturj,  Piaidia  became  a  province,  and  Aiilioch  was 
its  capital.    See  tbe  Notitia. 

'  See  above,  p.  233,  n.  2. 

'  Poljb.  ssx.  6,  12.    Liv.  slv.  26.    See  Cramer. 

*  Lyclis  ob  exiUabiles  Inter  se  disGordiaa  libertaKm  ademit.  Suet.  Claud,  25.  Toyj 
AwK/oKf  nraaidaavTOi,  dare  sal  'Fapaiovg  rivHf  uirOKTsliiai,  ISoi^XucarS  re,  Kol  t;  rdv 
T^g  Jlafi^vXtac  vof^  eaSypa^ev.  D'lo  Caas.  Is.  17.  Suet<tuius  says,  just  alx>ve,  tbat 
abont  tbe  same  time  CliiudiuB  made  over  to  tbe  senate  tbe  provincee  of  Macedonia  and 
Aebiua.    Henoo  we  find  a.  proconsul  at  Corintb.    Aotaiviii.  12. 

»  Tbe  inscription  is  adduced  from  Gmter  by  Mannert  (p.  169)  and  Forbiger  (p.  250, 
n.  95).    At  a  later  period  Lycia  was  a  distinct  province,  witb  Myra  aa  its  capitaL 

«  Gal.  iv.  14, 16.    I.  0.    t.  7.    ill.  1.    i.  7.    v.'  15. 

'  Csesor,  iuBrmitatem  Gallorum  veritus,  qnod  sunt  in  conailiis  oapleodia  mobiles,  et 
aovis  plemmcjue  rebus  stndent,  nihil  his  committendum  esistimavit  Cais.  B.  G.  iv.  6. 
Les  traJtfi  Allans  de  la  famille  gauloise,  cenx  qui  la  difl'6reneient  Is  plus,  k  men  avia, 
dea  antres  families  humaines,  peuvent  se  remmer  ainsi :  une  bravonre  personelle  que 
rien  n'^gale  chez  lea  peuplea  aneiens ;  un  esprit  franc,  impMuens,  ouvert  k  toutes  Im 
impcoeaoaa,  ^mlnemment  intelligent ;  naaia,  a  cali  de  cela,  une  mobility  extreme, 
point  de  conBtanoe,  one  r^pugnttuce  marquee  aux  id^ea  de  diBcipline  et  d'ordre  lA 
puiBsantea  cboE  les  racea  germaniquea,  beancoup  d'ostantation,  enfin  une  dfeunion 
perpeiuoIEe,  fVuit  de  I'escesBive  vanity.    Tbieny,  Eiat.  dca  Gaulois,  latrod  >v„  v 
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ducccl  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  modern  times,'  but  whicL,  long  before 
tte  Cbristjim  era,  wandering  forth  from  tlicir  early  European  seats,  bm-iit 
Rome  and  pillaged  Delphi,  founded  an  empire  in  Kortliern  Italy  more 
than  co-eslensive  with  Aiiatrian  Lomhardj,  and  another  in  Asia  Minor, 
uqaal  in  impoi'tafice  to  one  of  the  largest  pachalicks. 

For  the  "Gii/aija"  of  the  New  Testament  was  really  the  "Gaul"  of 
the  East.  The  "  Epistle  to  the  Galatians"  would  more  literally  and  more 
correctly  be  called  the  "  Epistle  to  the  Gauls."  When  Livy,  in  his  ac- 
comit  of  tlie  Roman  campa^ns  in  Galaila,  speaks  of  its  inhabitants,  he 
always  caHs  them  "  Gauls." '  When  ihs  Greek  historians  speak  of  tie 
inhabitants  of  ancient  France,  the  word  they  use  is  "  Galatians." '  The 
two  terms  are  merely  the  Greek  and  Latin  forms  of  tile  same  "barbaiian" 
appellation.' 

That  emigration  of  the  Gauls,  which  ended  in  the  settlement  in  Asia 
Minor,  is  less  famous  than  these  which  led  to  the  disastera  in  Italy  uud 
Greece  :  but  it  is,  in  fact,  identical  with  the  latter  of  these  two  emigra- 
tions, and  its  results  were  more  permanent.  The  warriors  who  roamed 
oyer  the  CcveniiBS,  or  by  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  reappear  on  the 
-Halys  and  at  the  base  of  Mount  Dmdymcs.  They  exchange  the  super- 
stitions of  Draidisra  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  worship  of  Cybele.  The 
very  name  of  the  chief  Galatian  tribe  is  one  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
tlie  earliest  history  of  France  ;  '■  and  Jerome  says  that,  in  his  own  day, 
the  language  spoken  at  Aneyra  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  Treves." 

The  Ymnah  travellers  (as  Toumefort  and  Tester)  seem  to  wTite  wiUi  patriotic  on- 
fliusiasm  when  thej  touch  Galatia ;  and  we  bate  found  our  beat  materiala  in  Tiiierrj'a 
hietorj. 

'  Gain.  LiT.  ssxviiL  12-27.  Once  indeed,  in  tbe  speecli  of  Mimliua  (c.  IT),  the 
Eonmn  general  is  introdnced  as  saying,  "  Hi  jam  degeneres  annt ;  mixti,  et  GallognKci 
veie,  quod  appcllnntuv."  The  country  of  tie  Galatians  was  called  GiillogKccia(o.  12, 
18).    See  Justin,  xsv.  2. 

>  TalaTia;  as  in  Poljbins,  for  instance,  and  Dio  Casans.  Some  have  even  thought 
Hiot  Vaiarlav  in  2  Tim.  iT.  10  aoaos  the  country  commonly  calM  Gaul ;  and  some 
1K3.  have  roWiai-. 

^  And  we  may  add  tliat  "  Galatie  "  and  "  Keltie  "  are  the  same  word.  See  AinoM'H 
Eome,  1 623. 

'  See  Thierry,  ch.  iv.,  on  the  Teotosages.  The  Galatians,  like  the  Belgians  of  Nortii- 
em  France,  seem  to'have  belonged,  to  the  Kymry,  and  not  tie  Gael.  DIod.  Sic.  t.  32, 
referred  to  by  Arnold,  p.  623  ;  also  Appian.    See  Thienj,  pp.  131, 132. 

8  Unnm  est  quod  inferimus  ....  Galatas  esoepto  aermone  graKO,  quo  omnis  oriens 
loquitur,  prnpriam  liuguam  eandem  baljcre  quam  Ti'eviros.  Elei'on.  Frol.  in  Ep.  GaL 
It  ia  yery  likely  ibat  there  waa  some  Tentooic  element  in  these  emigrating  tribes,  but 
It  is  hardly  possible  now  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Keltic.  The  converging  lines  of 
distinct  imtionaliljes  become  more  faint  as  we  ascend  towards  the  point  where  IJiey 
meet  TMerry  con^ders  the  Tolistolioii,  whose  leader  was  Lutarius  (Luther  or  Clo- 
thair?),  to  havo  been  a  Teutonic  tribe.  The  departure  of  now  German  colonits  to 
AMa  Minor  is  agiuu  advocated  after  2101)  years.  See  Prof.  Hosa's  Dentechland  und 
Ekinasien. 
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The  Galatiuns  wcro  a  stream  fi'om  tliat  toiTent  of  barbariaus  which  poured 
iuto  Greece  in  the  third  century  before  our  era,  aud  which  recoiled  ia  con- 
fusion from  the  cUffs  of  Delphi.  Some  tribes  had  previousij  separated 
from  the  main  army,  and  penetrated  into  Thrace.  There  they  were 
joined  by  certain  of  the  fugitives,  and  together  thej  appeared  on  the 
coasts,  which  are  separated  by  a,  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  from  the  ricli 
plains  and  valleys  of  Bithynia,'  The  wars  with  wMeh  that  kingdom  wae 
harassed,  made  their  presence  acceptable,  Kicomedes  was  the  Vortigern 
of  Asia  Minor  :  and  the  two  Gaulish  chieftains,  Leonor  and  Lutar,  may 
be  fitly  compared  to  the  two  legendary  lieroes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  inva^ 
sion.  Some  difQcnlties  occuri'ed  m  the  passage  of  the  Bosphoras,  which 
cnriously  conti-ast  with  the  easy  voyages  of  our  piratic  ancestors.'  But 
once  established  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Gauls  lost  no  time  in  spreading  over 
the  whole  peninsula  with  their  arms  and  devastation.  In  their  first  cross- 
ii^  over  we  have  compared  them  to  the  Sasous.  In  their  first  occupa- 
tion they  may  be  more  6tly  compared  to  the  Danes.^  For  they  were  a 
moveable  army  rather  than  a  nation,^-encamping,  marching,  and  plunder- 
ing at  will.  They  stationed  themselves  on  the  site  of  ancient  Ti^oy,  and 
drove  thou-  chai'iots  in  the  plain  of  the  Cayster.*  They  divided  neai'ly 
the  whole  penimula  among  their  three  tribes.  They  levied  tribute  on 
cities,  and  eveu  on  kings.  The  wars  of  the  east  found  them  various  occu- 
pation. They  hired  themselves  out  as  mercenary  soldiers.  They  were 
the  royal  guards  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  the  mamelukes  of  the  PtoJe- 
mles  in  Egypt.* 

■  Liv.  xxxviii,  16,  and  Folyli. 

''  Lutarius  Macedonibiia  duae  tectoa        es   t  tr      1  ml       ad  mlt    ti       1  oa    tq 
alios  dies  nocteaque  traosvelieiido,     tra  p  dits    ma        p  is  1  j     t     L 

isiviiLie. 

3  Compare  the  SasoQ  Cliromele,  f    m  lance      th  wli  t  L   y  say    — Pr  feot 
Bithynia  in  Asiam  processerunt  .  .  .  Tmtum  t  it    is    mmb      q  ie       T  mnim      o- 
lunt,  gentibus  injeoerunt,  ut  qoae  ad  '«e  t,  q    ^  n    diss    t  pai  te      It  mte  p 

pinquia,  imperio  paverent  ,  .  .  Tantus  t  um      mim     rat,    t  Syiite  q  iq       d 

postremum  reges  Btlpendlajn  dare  n       b  t         XV      IG      ini  Jistm  — G  Ho- 

ram  ea  tampestate  taafai  foeounditat     j        t     fmt     t\.mm.m      It        m 
aliqno  ilcplerent.    xxv.  2. 

^  Eif  n)v  jTolif  'Ilioii.    Straljo,  x         KX£//w     'L  0    pip  I  /lo,        C  11  m 

Hjm.  ad.  Dlan.  v.  257,  quoted  l^  Tin  rry  p  1  1  Se  th  be  tif  1  Im  h  q  te 
in  the  following  page,  from  the  anth  1  »y  th  d  th  f  th  ma  1  t  Mil  tus 
(cif  i  jSiaatdi:  KeXruv  elc  rav-npi  (ioipaii  I  psiiei   Afnj  ) 

i  Denique  neque  regeS  Orientis  a      mronacGll       m        re  llbllgsse 

rimt ;  neqvie  pulsi  regno  ad  alioa  qumdCU  f  tTtiaf  til 

neque  amissam  reclpetara  se  poaso     ial  G  Ul        irt  t       bltrar    t        J  1 

and  further  roferenoea  in  Thierry,  pp  1  6  200  F  I  th  ra  f  J  1  u.  C'esa  m 
find  400  Gaula  ((Jalaaana),  who  bad  p  !jt        ptfOlit       bedy  gaael 

pven  for  the  same  purpose  to  Herod.    Joseph  B  J  xs  j. 
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The  siiiTomidiug  monardiB  gradually  curtailed  tlieir  poller,  and  re- 
prised them  within  narrower  limits.  First  Antiochiis  Sotw  drore  tbe 
Tectosages,'  and  then  Bumenes  drove  the  Trocmi  and  TolUtoboii,'  into 
the  central  district  which  afterwards  became  Galatia.  Their  territory  was 
definitely  marked  out  and  surroanded  by  the  other  states  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  they  retained  a  geographical  petition  similar  to  that  of  Hungary  in  the 
midst  of  its  ScIaTonie  neighbours.  By  degrees  they  coalesced  into  a  num- 
ber of  small  confederate  states,  and  ultimately  into  one  united  kingdom.' 
Successive  circumstances  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  Eomans  in 
Tarions  ways  ;  first,  by  a  religions  embassy  sent  from  Rome  to  obtain 
peaceful  possession  of  the  sacred  image  of  Cjbele  j'  secondly,  by  the 
campaign  of  Manlina,  who  reduced  their  power  and  left  them  a  nominal 
independeijce  ; '  and  then  through  the  period  of  Jiazardoua  alliance  with 
the  rival  combatants  in  the  civil  wars.  The  first  Deiotarna  was  made 
king  by  Pompej',  fled  before  Ctesar  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  was 
defended  before  the  conqueror  by  Cicero,  in  a  speech  which  still  remains 
to  OS."  The  second  Deiotaras,  Uke  bis  father,  was  Cicero's  friend,  and 
took  charge  of  his  son  and  nephew  during  the  COician  'campaign,' 
Amyntas,  who  succeeded  him,  owed  his  power  to  Antony,'  but  pru- 
dently went  over  to  Augustns  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  At  the  death  of 
Amyntas,  Augustus  made  some  modifications  in  the  extent  of  Galatia, 
and  placed  it  nnder  a  governor.  It  was  now  a  province,  reaching  from 
the  borders  of  Asia  and  Bithynia  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Iconinm, 
Lystra,  and  Derbe,  "cities  of  Lycaonia."* 

Henceforward,  like  the  Western  Gaul,  thia  ten'itory  was  a  part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  though  retaining  the  traces  of  its  history  in  the  char- 
acter and  language  of  its  principal  inhabitants.  There  was  this  diifer^ 
enee,  however,  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Gaul,  that  the  latter 

1  His  appellatiou  of  "the  Saviour"  was  derived  from  this  victory.    App.  Syr.  65. 

»  Liv.  x\ivm.  IS.    See  40. 

>  This  dOEH  not  seem  to  have  been  effectually  the  CDBO  till  after  the  campaign  of 
ManliuE.  The  nation  was  for  some  iimo  divided  into  foar  tetrarchics.  Deiotarus  will 
the  first  sole  ruler ;  first  as  tettiurcti,  thea  os  king. 

*  IJT.  xax.  10, 11.  i  Liv^  sxxviii.  IC,  &c. 

1  See  Die.  de  Div.  ii.  S7.    Ep.  ad  Fam.  xv.  2,  &c. 

'  Bp.  ad  Att.  V.  17. 

s  He  received  some  parts  of  Lyoaonia  and  Pamplijlin  la  addition  to  Galatia  Proper. 
Dio  Caes,  ;ilis.  32.    See  above,  Ch.  I.  p.  2S, 

0  The  Pamphyiian  portion  was  removed  (see  alxive),  but  the  Lyoaonian  roniidned. 
Toi  'Afii-iTov  rEXei;7^aovrot,  ]J  rii?,ario  /itrH  T^j  AvKOOVWif  Tupaiov  uft^oi'Ta  laxt, 

DIo.  C.  liii.  26.  See  Bntrop.  vii.  8.  Thus  we  find  Pliny  (H.  N.  t,  42)  reekoning  tby 
Lystrenl  in  Galatia,  tbough  he  seema  to  Imply  (ib.  25)  that  the  immediate  neigbboer- 
hood  of  Iconium  y/:m  in  Asia.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible,  so  far  aa  geographical 
dlfflonltiea  are  concerned,  that  the  Christian  conununities  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
LjElra  might  be  called  "  Churches  of  Galatia,"  See  p.  234.  We  think,  however,  m 
we  have  said,  that  otlicr  diiScnUJes  are  deolMve  against  Uie  view  there  nientioned. 
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was  more  rapidly  and  more  completely  assimilated  to  Italy.  It  passed 
from  its  barbarian  to  its  Eoman  state,  without  being  subjected  to  any 
intermediate  civilisation."  Tlie  Gauls  of  the  East,  on  the  otlier  hand,  had 
long  been  familiar  with  the  Greek  language  and  the  Greek  ciilture. 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  was  written  in  Greek.  The  contemporary  in- 
scriptions of  the  province  are  usually  ia  the  same  language."  The 
Galatians  themselves  are  frequently  called  Gallo-Grfficians ; '  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  must  have  been  of  pure  Grecian 
origin.  Another  section  of  the  population,  the  early  Phrygians,  were 
probably  numerous,  but  ia  a  lower  and,  more  degraded  position.  The 
presence  of  great  numbers  of  Jews'  in  the  province  implies  that  it 
was,  in  some  respect*,  favourable  for  ti'afBc  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
district  must  have  been  constantly  intersected  by  the  course  of  caravans 
from  Aimeuia,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  South.'  The  Roman  iUneraries 
inform  us  of  the  lines  of  communication  between  the  great  towns  near 
the  Halys  and  the  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  These  circumstances 
are  closely  connected  with  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  we  shall  return 
to  them  again,  when  we  describe  St.  Paul's  first  reception  in  Galatia. 

T  Povus — The  last  independent  dynasties  in  the  north  of  the  Pen- 
msuh  hive  hifhcrto  appeared  as  fiiendly  or  subsetvient  to  the  Roman 
power  Asia  and  Bittiynia  were  voiuntaiily  coded  by  Attalus  and  Nico- 
medes ,  and  Galatia  on  the  death  of  Amyntas  qu  ctly  fell  into  the  statiou 
of  a  province  But  when  ^^e  advance  &tdl  further  to  the  East,  we  are 
reminded  of  a  monirch  who  presented  a  formidable  and  ]>rotracted 
opposition  to  Home  The  war  with  Mithiidates  was  one  of  the  most 
seiious  wars  in  which  the  Eepubhc  was  ever  enjjaged ,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  a  long  btruggle  that  Pompey  brought  the  kingdom  of  Fontus 
undti  the  Rjiuaa  }oke  In  pKcmg  Poiitus  dmong  the  piovinces  of  Asia 
Minoi  at  tins  tvatt  point  of  St  Paul's  life  we  aie  (strictly  speaking) 
gudty  of  an  anai,hiomBm      For  long  after  the  we'itprn  portion  of  the 

1  The  immedLftte  neiglilio irhood  of  Mir^eillps,  wbieii  was  ttoiouglily  imtiied  with 
a  tnowleilge  of  Gii-ek  must  ol  course  bt  c\CLpted. 

'  See  Boeekh  a  Corpus  lEttiiptionum  s  Slp  ■iljovi  p  2i*,  note  2. 

<  See  ill  Josephus  (Ant.  svi.  6)  tlie  letter  which  Augustus  wrote  in  liirour  of  the 
Jews  of  Ancjra,  and  wiiich  was  inscribed  on  a  pillar  ia  tlie  tumple  of  Casar.  We 
Bhall  have  occasion  hereafler  to  mention  tlie  Monamentum  AncyranuDi. 

"  See  what  Livy  says  of  Gordium,  one  of  the  minor  towns  near  the  ivostem  frontier : — 
"  Hand  niagnum  quidem  oppidum  est.  Bed  plus  quttm  mediterraneaia  e*lebre  et  fre- 
quens  cmporinm.  Trla  loatia  pari  ferme  distaat'ia  intervallo  habet"  3tt!r?iii.  18. 
AgiuD,  SlJ-abo  aaj3  of  Tavinm, — l/uropsioa  rSv  Tmrj.  xii.  5.  This  last  city  Vim  thfl 
oapilal  of  the  Eastern  Galatians,  tha  Troomi,  who  dwelt  boyoud  the  Halys.  The 
TolistolJoii  were  tbo  western  tribe,  near  the  Sangamis,  with  Pessinns  as  tbeir  capital. 
The  chief  town  of  the  Tectosagea  ia  the  centre,  anH  the  mutropoliB  of  Ihe  natioH,  wafl 
AriRjra, 
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empire  of  Mithridates  was  united  partly  witli  Bitlijnia  aad  partlj  witli 
Galatia,'  tte  regiou  properly  called  Pontas'  remained  under  the  govern- 
ment of  independent  chieftains.  Before  the  Apostle's  death,  howeTer,  it 
was  really  made  a  province  by  Kero.^  Its  last  king  was  that  Polemo  II., 
who  wae  allnded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  work,  as  the  contemptible 
hasband  of  one  of  Herod's  gnuid-danghters.'  In  himself  he  is  quite  un- 
worthy of  such  particular  notice,  bnt  he  demands  our  attention,  not  only 
becanse,  as  the  last  independent  kin"'  in  Asia  Minor  he  stands  at  one  of 
the  taming  points  of  history,  1    t    1     b  th        h  h    m         ge  with 

Berenice,  he  must  have  had  som  n  t  n  tl  tl  T  hi  palation 
of  Pontus,  atid  therefore  probably  w  tl  th  p  1  f  th  G  p  I  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine.  We  can  t  f  t  tl  t  J  w  f  P  ntn  wei'e  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentc  ost  th  t  th  J  w  5  C 1  t  of  Pon- 
tus were  addressed  by  St.  Pete  n  h  fi  t  Ei  istl  1  th  t  '  a  Jctt 
liom  in  Pontus " '  became  one  tthbtalmt  flaaa  iates  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

VI.  Capfadocia. — Crossing  th8  country  southwards  from  the  birth- 
place of  Aquila  towards  that  of  St.  Paul,  wo  ti-avcrso  the  wide  and  vaiied 
region  which  formed  the  province  of  Cappadoeia,  inteimediate  between 
Fontns  and  CilicLa.  The  period  of  its  proviacial  existence  began  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.     Its  last  king  was  Archelaus,^  the  contemporary  of  the 

'  See  aJiove,  under  Pamphylia,  for  the  addition  to  that  province.  A  toot  of  country, 
nein  tbe  Halys,  hencefonvard  oalletl  Pontus  Gralaticus,  woa  added  to  tbe  kingdom,  of 
Deiobmis. 

'  Ori^nally,  this  district  near  the  Euxine  was  considered  a  part  of  Cappadoeia,  nad 
called  "  Cappdocia  on  the  sea  (Pontus)."  The  name  Pontus  graduallj  came  into  use, 
with  the  rialng  power  of  the  ancestors  of  Mithridates  the  Great. 

"  Ponti  regmim,  conoedente  Folemone,  io  provinoise  formam  redegif .  Snet  Nero,  o. 
18.  See  Eutrop.  yU.  13 ;  Aur.  Tiot.  Oajs.  5.  The  etatements  of  Fprbiger  (p.  292)  are 
not  quite  in  harmony  with  tiiose  In  p.  413.  It  is  probably  Impofsible  to  determine  the 
liouudary  which  ivaa  ultimately  arranged  between  the  two  contiguoua  provinces  of 
Fantna  and  Cappadoeia,  when  tlio  last  of  the  independent  mocarcha  had  ceased  to 
cei"ii.  In  the  division  of  CoQstanOno,  Pontus  formed  two  provinces,  one  called  Ile- 
lenopontuE  in  honour  of  his  moSier,  the  other  still  reifuning  the  name  of  Pontus  Pole- 
moniacna 

*  P.  24  and  p.  25,  n.  3.  In  or  about  the  year  60  a,  d.  we  Bud  Berenice  again  with 
Agrippa  in  Judaia,  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  defence  at  Ciesarea.  Acts  isv.,  ixvi. 
It  is  probahle  that  she  was  with  Polemo  in  Pontoa  about  the  year  52,  when  Si  Paul 
iras  travelling  in  the  neighbourhood. 

1  Acta  a.  9.  "1  Pet.  i.  1.  '  Acts  xviTi  2. 

s  Ha  waB  made  king  by  Antony,  aud,  fifty  years  afterwards,  was  summoned  to  E.ome 
by  Tiberius,  wlio  Lad  been  offended  by  some  disrespect  shown  to  MmBelf  in  the  island 
of  Ehodes.  "  Rex  Archelaiis  quiniinagCMmum  annum  Cappadoeia  poticbatar,  invisna 
Tiberio,  quod  enm  Ehodi  agcntem  nullo  ofEelo  colniBset  .  ,  ,  regnum  in  provineiam 
reduotnm  est."  Tac.  Ann.  il.  42.  Cappadoces  in  formam  provlnoix  reducti.  lb.  5^ 
!iec  Dio  Cass.  Ivii.  17.    Sliabo,  lii.  1.    Snet  Tib.  o.  37.    Eutrop.  vii.  9, 
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Jcwisli  tetrardi  of  the  same  name,'  Exteiidttig  from  the  frontier  of  Cm- 
latia  to  the  riTer  Enphrates,  and  bounded  on  tlie  South  by  tte  chain  of 
Taurus,  it  was  the  largest  province  of  Asia  Minor.'  Some  of  its  cities 
are  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history.'  But  in  the  New  Testament  it  is 
only  twice  alluded  to,  once  in  the  AetB,^  and  once  in  tlio  Epistles,* 

VII,  CiLiciA. — A  single  province  yet  remains,  in  one  respect  (lie  most 
interesting  of  all,  for  its  chief  city  was  the  Apostle's  native  town.  For 
this  reason  the  reader's  attention  was  invited  long  ago  to  its  geogi-aphy 
and  history.'^     It  is  therefore  nimeeessary  to  dwell  upon  them  further. 

We  need  not  go  back  to  the  time  when  Servilius  destroyed  the  robbei^  in 
the  mountains,  and  Pompey  the  pii-ates  on  the  coast.'  And  enough 
has  been  said  of  the  conspicuons  period  of  its  provincial  condition,  when 
Cicero  came  down  from  Cappadoda  througli  the  great  pBss  of  Mount 
Tauras,"  aud  the  letters  of  his  correspondents  in  Eome  were  forwarded 
from  Tarsus  to  his  camp  on  the  Pyramus.^  Kearly  all.  the  light  we  pos- 
sess concerning  the  fortunes  of  Eoman  Ciiicia  is  concentrated  on  that  par- 
ticular time.  We  know  the  names  of  few  of  its  later  goycrnors.  .Perhaps 
the  only  allusion  to  its  provincial  condition  about  the  time  of  Claudius  and 
Nero,  which  we  can  adduce  from  any  ancient  writer,  is  that  passage  in 
the  Acts,  where  Felix  is  described  as  enquiring  "  of  what  province"  St. 
Pan!  was.  The  use  of  the  strict  political  term,™  informs  us  that  it  was  a 
separate  province  ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  state  wliether  it  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  senate  or  the  Emperor." 

1  Mat.  ii.  22. 

*  The  Lesser  Armenia  was  poliUeally  united  with  it.    Fordelails,  BeeFtirbiger,p.  292. 

»  Especially  Njssa,  Nazlanzua,  and  Neocrcsai'ea,  tiie  cities  of  die  llu-oe  Gregories, 
and  Cieaarea,  t!ie  wty  of  Basil,— to  say  nothing  of  Tyaaa  and  Samosata. 

4  ii.  9.  6  1  Pet.  i.  1.  «  Pp.  20-26.    See  also  48,  id. 

'  Pp.  20,  21.  "  Soe  below,  p.  257,  note. 

'  Quum  essem  in  caBtiTs  ad  fiaviimi  Pyramum,  redditie  mihi  tunt  uno  tempore  a  te 
epistolte  duse,  quos  ad  ma  Q.  Servilius  Tarso  miserat.    Ep.  ad  Fam.  ill.  11. 

1"  EwapxLO.  Acts  xxiii.  3i,  the  only  passage  where  the  word  occurs  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. For  the  technical  meaning  of  the  term  see  above,  p.  143,  n.  2.  It  is  strange 
tliat  Bottger  (Beitr.  i.)  should  have  overlooked  this  passage.  He  says  (§  7),  that  the 
Frovittce  of  Cilicia  ceased  to  exist  at  the  death  of  Amyntos,  iind  aftem-ards  makes  it 
to  be  included  in  the  province  of  Cappadooia ;  a  mistake  which  has,  perhaps,  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  a  small  district  to  tbe  norlb  of  Taoras  was  called  Cilicia.  Anotbef 
mistake  is  Etill  more  unaccountable,  via.  the  construction  of  a  Fraviiice  of  Phygia 
(5  4, 10).  The  only  autUorily  adduced  is  a  rfngle  phrase  from  the  epitome  of  a  lost 
bookof  Livy;  ivherais  there  is  not  a  trace  in  history  of  any  such  province  before  the 
Kme  of  Constantine.  Then,  it  is  true,  we  find  Phrygia  Salutaris  and  Phrygia  Paciitiaua 
aa  two  of  the  eleven  provinces  of  the  Diocese  of  Asia ;  but  under  flio  earlier  emperora 
the  tucia  is  Eimpl;  etbnograpbical. 

"  Spruner'a  map  in  Hie  Atlas  Autiquns  leaves  this  point  undecided.  Can  we  infer 
from  a  pafsaj;e  in  Agrippa'a  speech  to  the  Jews  (Jcseph.  B.  J,  ii  IG,  4),  wlicvc  he  sajo 
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"With  tliis  last  dlyision  of  the  Heptaruty  of  Asia  Minor  ive  are  brouglil 
*c  the  stftrting-poitit  of  St.  Paul's  second  missionary  journey.  OiUcia  ia 
contiguona  to  Syria,  and  indeed  is  more  naturally  connected  witii  it  than 
with  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor.'  We  might  illustrate  this  comieetiou  from 
tte  letters  of  Cicero  ;'  bnt  it  ia  more  to  oar  purpose  to  remark  tliat  the 
ApOfitohc  Decree,  recently  enacted  at  Jerusalem,  was  addressed  to  the 
Gentile  Christiana  "  in  Antioch,  and  Syria,  and  Cilicia,"'  and  that  Paul 
and  Silas  travelled  "  through  Syria  and  Cilicia " '  in  the  early  part  of 
their  progress. 

This  seconii  missionary  journej  originated  in  a  desire  expressed  by  Paul 

to  Barniibas,  that  they  should  teviali  all  the  cities  where  they  had  preached 
the  Gospel  and  founded  churches,"  He  felt  that  he  waa  not  called  to 
spend  a  peaceful,  though  laborious,  life  at  Antioch,  but  that  his  true  work 
was  "far  off  among  the  Gentiles."'  He  knew  that  his  campaigns  were 
not  ended,^tliat  aa  the  aoldier  of  Jeaus  Christ,  he  must  not  rest  from  his 
warfare,  hat  must  "  endure  hardness,"  that  he  might  please  Him  who  had 
called  him.'  As  a  earefnl  physician,  he  remembered  that  tliey,  wliose  re- 
covery from  sin  had  been  begun,  might  be  in  danger  of  relapse  ;  or,  to  use 
another  metaphor,  and  to  adopt  the  poetical  language  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment,  he  said, — "  Come,  let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards :  let  ns  see 
if  tbe  vine  flourish."'  The  words  actually  recorded  aa  used  by  St.  Paal 
oa  this  occasion,  axe  these  : — "  Coma,  let  us  turn  back  and  visit  our 
brethren  in  every  city,  where  we  have  annoaiiced  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  let  us  see  how  they  fare." '  We  notice  here,  for  the  first  time,  a 
trace  of  that  tender  solicitude  concerning  his  converts,  that  eai'nest  long- 
ing to  behold  their  faces,  which  appears  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote 
afterwards,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  one  of  tlie  most  attractive, 
features  of  his  character.  Paul  was  the  speaker,  and  not  Barnabas. 
The  feehngs  of  Barnabas  might  not  be  so  deep,  nor  his  anxiety  so  uigeut." 
Paul  thonght  doubtless  of  tlie  Pisidians  and  Lycaonians,  as  he  tlionght 
afterwards  at  Athens  and  Corinth  of  the  Theasaloniana,  from  whom  he 

that  Cilicia,  aa  weU  aa  BKhjnia,  Pampbylia,  &b.,  was  "kept  tributary  to  the  Roraaas 
witbout  an  army,"  that  it  was  one  of  the  senate's  proTincies! 

1  See  p.  105,  comparing  Aela  ix.  30  with  Gal.  i.  21. 

'  Ep.  ad  Fam.  xv.  2,  atl  Att  v.  20. 

J  Acta  2V.  23.  '  Acts  xv.  4J.  "  Acts  av.  36.  ^  Acta  sxii.  31. 

'  2  Tim.  it  3,  4. 

8  Cant  viL  12,  qnotcil  by  Matthew  Henry.  See  his  excellent  remarks  on  the  ivhole 
phssage. 

9  .There  Is  ranch  force  in  the  particle  S^,  which  is  aimoat  unnoticed  bj  lie  commen- 
tators. It  eeema  (o  esprcas  something  like  impatience,  espeojally  when  we  compare  it 
with  &e  words  /isrd  -rtvag  vplpa;,  which  precede.  The  tendei  feeling  implied  in  the 
phrase  irijf  Ixovei  fully  justiSeB  what  we  have  said  iu  tie  text. 

1"  We  might  almost  bo  inclined  to  suspect  that  Paul  had  previously  urged  the  same 
proposal  on  Boroabas.  and  that  he  had  hesitated  to  comply. 
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had  been  lately  "  taken, — ia  presence  not  in  heart, — endeaTOuring  to  ses 
their  face  with  great  d^re — night  and  day  praying  exceedingly  that  be 
might  see  their  face,  and  might  perfect  that  which  was  lacking  in  thek 
fjuth."  '  He  was  "  not  ignorant  of  Satan's  devices." '  He  feared  lest  by 
any  means  the  Tempter  had  tempted  them,  and  liis  labour  had  been  in 
vain.'  He  "  stood  in  doubt  of  them,"  and  desired  to  be  "  present  with 
them  "  once  niore.^  His  wish  was  to  revisit  every  city  where  converts  had 
been  made.  We  are  reminded  here  of  the  importance  of  continning  a  re- 
ligious work  when  once  began  We  hi^e  hal  the  insftutioa  of  presby- 
ters," and  of  councils  Ironglit  bi.foie  as  m  the  sot-ied  nairative;  and 
flow  we  have  an  example  of  thit  system  of  chnich  vi  itation  '  of  the 
happy  effects  of  which  we  have  <!till  some  expeiicncc  when  we  see  weak 
resolutions  strengthened  and  espnmg  faith  rekindled  in  confiimat  ona  at 
home,  or  in  mi    lonary  settlements  abroad 

This  plan,  however,  of  a  combined  visitation  of  the  churches  was  mar- 
red by  an  outbreak  of  human  infirroity.  The  two  apostolic  friends  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  quarrel,  which  proved  that  they  were  in- 
deed, as  they  had  lately  told  the  Lystrlans,  "  men  of  hke  passions  "  with 
others.'  Barnabas  was  unwilling  to  undertake  the  journey  unless  he  were 
accompanied  by  his  relation  Mark.  Paul  could  not  consent  to  the  com- 
panionship of  one  who  "  departed  from  them  from  Pamphylia,  and  went 
not  with  them  to  the  work ;" '  and  neither  of  them  could  yield  his  opinion 
to  the  Other.  This  quarrel  was  much  more  closely  connected  with  per- 
sonal feelings  than  that  which  had  recently  occurred  between  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,'"  and  it  was  proportionally  more  violent.  There  is  little 
doub't  tiiat  severe  words  were  spoken  on  the  occasion.  It  is  unwise  to  be 
over-anxious  to  dilute  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  to  exempt  even  Apos- 
tles from  blame.  By  such,  criticism  we  lose  much  of  the  instrnction  which 
the  honest  record  of  their  lives  was  intended  to  convey.  We  are  taught  by 
this  scene  at  Antioch,  that  a  good  work  may  be  blessed  by  God,  though 
its  agents  are  encompassed  with  infirmity,  and  that  changes,  which  are 
violent  in  their  beginnings,  may  be  oveiTuled  for  the  best  results.  With- 
out attempting  to  balance  too  nicely  the  faults  on  either  side,  our  simplest 
course  is  to  believe  that,  as  in  most  quaiTels,  there  waa  blame  with  both. 
Paul's  natural  disposition  was  impetuous  and  impatient,  easily  kindled 
to  indignation,  and   (possibly)  overbearing.      Barnabas  had  shown.  hi» 
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weakness  when  he  yielded  to  llie  influence  of  Peter  and  the  Jadaieers. 
The  remembrance  of  the  indirect  censure  he  then  received  may  have  been 
perpetually  irritated  by  the  consciousness  that  his  pOb>ition  was  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  subordinate  to  that  of  the  friend  who  rebuked  him. 
Once  he  was  spoliett  of  as  chief  of  those  "  prophets  at  Aatiocb," ''  among 
whom  Saul  was  the  last  non  Lis  name  was  scarcely  heard,  except  when 
he  was  mentioned  as  the  compamon  of  Paul.^  In  short,  this  is  oae  of 
those  quarrels  m  w  hich  bj  placmg  ourselves  in  imagination  on  the  one 
H-de  and  the  othei  we  can  alternately  justify  both,  and  easily  see  ti.at  the 
purest  Christian  zeal  when  combined  w  ith  human  weakness  and  partiality, 
may  have  led  tJ  the  misundt-rstanding  How  could  Paul  consent  to  take 
with  him  a  companion  nho  noaM  really  prove  an  embarrassment  aud  a 
hindrance  ?  Such  a  toik  is  that  of  spreading  the  (lospel  of  God  in  a  hos- 
tile world  needa  a  resolute  will  and  an  undaunted  cour^;e.  And  the  work 
is  too  sacred  to  be  put  in  jeopai-dy  by  any  experiments.'  Mark  had 
been  tried  once  and  found  wantmg.  "  Ko  man,  having  put  his  hand  to 
the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God." '  And  Bar- 
nabas would  not  be  without  strong  arguments  to  defend  the  justice  of  his 
claims.  It  was  hard  to  expect  him  to  reagn  his  interest  in  one  who  had 
cost  him  mucii  anxiety  and  many  prayers.  His  dearest  wish  was  to  see 
his  young  kinsman  approving  himself  as  a  missionary  of  Christ,  Now, 
too,  he  had  been  won  hack  to  a  willing  obedience, — he  had  come  from 
his  home  at  Jerusalem, — he  was  ready  now  to  face  all  the  difEculties  and 
dangers  of  the  enterprise.  To  repel  him  in  the  moment  of  his  repentance 
was  surely  "to  break  a  bruised  reed"  and  to"qneneh  the  smoking 
flax." « 

It  is  not  difEcult  to  understand  the  obstinacy  with  which  each  of  the 
di^utant?,  when  his  feelings  were  once  excited,  clung  to  his  opinion  as  to 
a  sacied  truth.'  The  only  course  which  now  remained  was  to  choose  two 
different  paths  and  to  labour  independently  ;  and  the  Chui'ch  saw  the 
humiliating  spectacle  of  the  separation  of  its  two  great  missionaries  to  the 
Heathen      We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  parted, 

1  GaL  u  IS    P.  224. 

'  Acts  xiii.  Pp.  131,  132.  Moi-covcr,  as  a  fi'iend  auggeals  at  the  moment  of  these 
pages  going  to  press,  St.  Paul  was  under  perKonal  ohligationa  to  Bamalias  foi:  intro- 
dacing  him  to  Ihe  Apostles  (Acts  ix.  27),  and  the  feoliags  of  Barnabas  would  be  deeply 
hurt  if  he  thought  his  MendsJiip  eliglited, 

s  See  p.  149. 

*  A  timid  companion  in  the  hour  of  danger  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils.  Uatthaw 
Henry  quotes  Prov.  xxv.  19 ;  "  Confidence  in  an  nnfiuthful  man  in  time  of  trouble,  is 
like  a  brofeen  tootb  and  like  a  fivit  out  of  joint." 

!  Lake  ix.  62.  «  Matt.  xii.  20. 

'  Jerome  eaye :  "  Paulus  scverior,  EEirnabiis  clementior ;  uterque  in  suo  sensu  abnn- 
dat,  et  tamen  disscasio  habct  allquid  humans^  fragilitatis."  Contra  Petag.  ii.  622 
And  CbcjEOStom  says ;     )  Jlavloc  i^m  rS  dtKoiov,  d  Bapviiffag  t6  ^i^vSpainn'. 
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an^d  and  hatiid  It  is  Ttry  likely  tli at  tlicy  miide  a 
delibeiate  and  amiciblc  arraigement  to  divide  the  region  of  their  fiist 
niissica  between  them,  Pan!  taluDg  the  continental,  and  Barnabas  the  in- 
suhr,  part  of  the  proposed  visitation  '  Of  tins  at  least  we  are  certain, 
that  the  quarrel  was  oitrrulcd  by  Divme  Proyidence  to  a  good  resnlt. 
One  streim  of  mi&'iionary  labour  had  been  divided,  and  the  regions  blessed 
by  the  wateis  of  life  weie  proportionally  mnltiplied,  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
Barnabas  afterwards'  as  of  aa  Apostle  actively  engaged  in  his  Master's 
wivice  We  know  nothmg  of  the  details  of  hia  life  beyond  the  moment  of 
his  Bailing  foi  Cyprua  ,  but  we  may  reasonably  attribute  to  him  not  only 
the  confirEQiDg  of  the  first  converts,^  but  the  fall  establishment  of  the 
Church  in  his  native  island.  At  Paphos  the  impure  idolatry  gradually 
retreated  before  the  presence  of  Christianity ;  and  Salamis,  where  the 
tomb  of  the  Christian  Levite'  is  shown,'  has  earned  an  eminent  place  in 
Christian  history,  throngh  t!ie  writings  of  its  bishop,  Epipbanius.*'  Mark, 
too,  who  began  his  career  as  a  "  minister  "  of  the  Gtospel  in  this  island,' 
justified  the  good  opinion  of  his  kinsman.  Tet,  the  severity  of  Paul  may 
have  been  of  eventnal  service  to  his  character,  in  leading  him  to  feel  more 
deeply  the  serious  impoi-tance  of  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  And  the 
time  came  when  Panl  himself  acicnowledged,  with  affectionate  tendemejs, 
not  only  that  he  had  again  become  his  "  fellow-lab  oarer,"  ^  but  that  he  was 
"  profitable  to  the  ministry," '  and  one  of  the  causes  of  his  own  "  comr 
fort."  "• 

It  seems  that  Barnabas  was  the  first  to  take  his  departure.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  majority  of  the  Church  vias  evidently  with  St.  Paul,  for  when 
he  had  chosen  Silas  for  his  companion  and  was  ready  to  begin  his  journey, 
he  was  specially  "  commended  by  the  brethren  to  the  grace  of  God."" 
The  visitation  of  Cyprus  having  now  been  undei^taken  by  others,  liis  obvi- 
ous course  was  not  to  go  by  sea  in  the  direction  of  Perga  or  Attalela,"  ■' 

1  If  Barnabas  visited  Salamis  and  Paplioa,  and  if  Paul,  after  pa^ng  tJirongli  Derbe, 
Ljstco,  and  loonium,  wont  us  far  as  Antioch  in  PMdia  (aee  below),  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  proposed  yiaitatioii  was  aotnally  cccomplislied,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
converts  had  been  made  at  Perga  and  Attalela. 

'  1  Cor.  ix.  6 ;  whence  alEo  it  appears  that  Barnabas,  like  St.  Paul,  smpported  Lim- 
Bclf  by  tbe  labour  of  his  hands. 

3  Paul  took  the  copy  of  the  Apostoiie  Decree  into  Ollioia.  If  the  Judalzing  tendency 
had  showa  itself  in  Cyprus,  Barnabas  would  still  bo  able  to  refer  to  llie  decidou  of  Uie 
council,  ruid  Mark  would  stand  iu  tlie  mme  relation  to  Llm  as  a  witness  in  which  Sitai 
did  to  Paul. 

i  Acts  iv.  30.  i  Ills,  note  from  Capt.  Graves,  R.  N. 

«  The  name  of  this  celebrated  father  liaa  been  given  to  one  of  the  promoiiloriee  of 
the  island,  the  ancient  Acamas. 

'  Acts  xiii.  6.  '  Philemon,  2i  »  2  Tim.  iv,  H. 

1"  Col.  iv.  10,  11.  "  Acts  sv.  40. 

•'  If  no  other  causes  had  cccuried  to  determine  the  direction  of  his  jouriiev.  thera 
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but  L(j  tnwcl  by  tlio  Eastern  passes  directly  to  the  neiglibourliood  of 
Iconium.  It  appeare,  moi'coTer,  that  lie  Lad  an  important  work  to  accom- 
piisli  in  Ciiicia.  The  early  fortuEea  of  ChriBtianitj  in  tLat  province  were 
closely  boand  up  with  the  city  of  Antioch  and  the  persona!  lahours  of  St. 
Paul.  When  he  withdrew  from  Jernsalem,  "three  years"  after  his  con- 
version, bis  residence  for  some  time  was  in  "  the  regions  of  Syria  and 
Ciiicia."'  He  was  at  Tarsus  in  the  coarse  of  that  residence,  when  Bar- 
nabas first  brought  him  to  Antioch.'  Tlie  chm'ches  founded  by  the 
Apostle  in  his  native  proyince  mnst  often  have  been  Tiaited  bj  him  ;  for  it 
is  far  easier  to  travel  from  Antioeh  to  Tarsus,  than  from  Antioeh  to 
Jerusalem,  or  even  from  TarEas  to  Iconium.  Thus  the  religious  move- 
ments in  the  Syrian  metropolis  penetrated  into  Ciiicia.  The  same  great 
"prophet"  had  been  given  to  both,  and  the  Christians  in  bolli  were 
bound  together  by  the  same  feelings  and  the  same  doctrines.  "When  the 
Jndftizing  agitators  came  to  Antioeh,  the  I'esult  was  aosiety  and  per- 
plexity, not  only  in  Syria,  but  also  in  Ciiicia.  This  is  nowhere  literally 
stated ;  but  it  can  be  legitimately  inferred.  We  are,  indeed,  only  told 
that  certain  men  came  down  with  false  teaeJiing  from  Judiea  to  Antioeh.' 
But  the  Apostolic  Decree  is  addressed  to ."  the  Gentiles  aiCUida."'  as 
well  as  those  of  Antioeh,  thus  implying  that  the  Judaizing  spirit,  with  its 
mischievons  consequences,  had  been  at  work  beyond  the  frontier  of  Syria. 
And,  doubtless,  the  attacks  on  St.  Paul's  apostolic  character  had  accom- 
panied the  attack  on  apostolic  truth,'  and  a  new  fnlfilmeat  of  the  proverb 
was  nearly  realfeed,  that  a  prophet  in  his  own  country  is  without  honour. 
He  had,  therefore,  no  ordinary  work  to  accomplish  as  he  went  "  through 
Syria  and  Cilida  confirming  the  churches  ;"*  and  it  must  have  been  with 
much  comfort  and  joy  that  he  was  able  to  carry  with  him  a  document, 
emanating  from  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  which  justified  the  doctrine  he 
had  taught,  and  accredited  his  personal  character.  Nor  was  ho  alone  as 
the  bearer  of  this  letter,  but  Silas  was  with  him  also,  ready  "  to  tell  the 
same  things  by  mouth."'  It  is  a  cause  for  thankfulness  that  God  put  it 
into  the  heart  of  Silas  to  "abide  still  at  Antioeh"*  when  Judas  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  and  to  accompany  St.  Pan!"  on  his  northward  joarney. 
For  when  the  CilLciau  Christians  saw  their  countryman  arrive  without 

Might  be  no  vessel  at  Antioeh  nr  Seleucia  bound  for  Panipbyl[ii ;  a  circnmslanco  not 
always  suffieiently  taken  into  aoconnt  by  those  who  have  written  on  St.  Paut'evoyages. 

'  Gal.  i.  2L    Aeis  is.  SO.    See  pp.  104-106.  '  Acts  !ci.  25.    See  p.  118. 

>  Acts  SV.  I.  '  Aols  XV.  23.  6  Pp.  210,  219. 

'  Acts  sv.  41.  The  worlc  of  allaying  tie  Judalzing  spirit  in  Ciiicia  would  require 
some  time.  Much  might  be  accomplished  daring  tiie  residence  at  Antioeh  (xv.  36} 
which  might  very  well  inolude  jonmeya  \»  Tarsus.  But  we  are  distinctly  told  that  the 
churches  of  Ciiicia  ivorc  "  coaCcmed  "  liy  SL  Paul,  wiion  he  was  on  his  way  fo  tiose 
of  Lycaonia.  '  Acta  xv.  27. 

•  See  p.  222.  n.  3  9  Acts  sv.  40. 
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ills  comijaiiioii  Barnabas,  whose  iinme  was  coiiplcil  with  his  own  in  tiie 
ttpostolic  letter,'  their  coiiftdciice  might  have  beoa  shaken,  occasion  might 
have  been  given  to  the  enemies  of  the  trath  to  slander  St.  Paul,  had  uot 
Silas  been  present,  as  one  of  those  who  were  authorised  to  testify  that 
both  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  "  men  who  had  hazarded  tlieir  fives  for  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ." ' 

Where  "the  churches"  were,  which  he  "coDfirmed"  on  his  journey,— 
in  what  particular  cities  of  "  Syria  and  Cilicia," — we  are  not  informed. 
After  leaving  Antio  h  by  the  bndoe  over  the  Oiontes "  he  would  cross 
Mount  Amanus  by  the  g  i^e  winch  wai  anciently  ciUed  the  &jnan 
Gates,"  and  ig  now  known  at  the  Bpi!  a  Piss '  Tlieu  iie  would  come  to 
Alexandria  and  Ibsus  tv,  o  cit  es  that  were  mounmonts  ot  the  Macedonian 
conqueror ;  one  aa  retaining  his  name  the  other  as  the  scene  of  hiu 
victory.  After  entering  the  CibLian  jlain  he  miy  hive  vi  ited  Adaaa 
jGgte,  or  Moisuetia  thiee  of  the  conspicuous  cities  tn  the  oil  Roman 
roads.'  With  ail  these  places  fet  Piul  must  have  !  een  more  or  less 
familiar:  probably  theie  were  Ohiistians  in  all  of  them  ans  o isly  waiting 
for  the  decree  and  ready  to  receive  the  (.onsolation  it  wis  inti,nded  to 
bring.  And  one  other  city  must  certainij  hue  been  visited  If  there 
were  churches  ii  j  whtrc  lu  Cilicia  there  must  hive  been  one  at  Tar  us 
It  was  the  metiopolia  of  the  i  rovince  Paul  hid  resided  tl  eie  peihtps 
for  some  years  s  nee  the  time  of  his  conversion,  and  if  he  lovcl  his  native 
place  wei!  enough  to  speak  of  it  ^^ith  something  like  pude  to  the  Koman 
officer  at  Jernsaleni,*  he  could  not  be  indifferent  to  its  religious  welfare. 
Among  the  "  Gentiles  of  Cilicia,"  to  whom  the  letter  which  he  carried 

■  Acta  XV.  25.  '  Acts  xv.  20. 

>  See  the  defcviptioa  of  aneieut  Antiodi  above,  Cb.  IV.  p.  123 ;  also  p.  136. 

<  Tb^"Syrian  Gates"  a,K  Ibe  ecti'anoe  into  Cilicia  fram  Syria,  as  the  "Ctiician 
Gales  "  are  ftom  Cappadocia.  The  latter  pass,  however,  is  by  far  Hie  grander  and 
more  imporlant  oC  the  two.  latermediaCe  between  tliese  two,  in  the  auglo  where 
TanruB  and  Amanus  meet,  is  the  puss  into  Syria  bj  which  Darius  fled  after  the  battle 
of  Issoa.  Both  entrances  ftom  Sjria  into  Cilicia  are  alluded  to  by  Cioero  (Pam.  xv.  i), 
OS  well  as  tJie  great  enlranee  ftom  Cappadocia  <Att.  v.  20,  quoted  below). 

For  a  complete  account  of  the  geography  of  this  disliiet,  see  Mr.  Alnsworth's  paper 
in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Geographical  Society's  Transaetions,  The  Beilan  Pass  is 
a  long  valley,  by  which  Amanus  is  crossed  at  a  height  of  near  3000  feet  above  the 
liivel  of  the  Meditorraaean.  To  the  N.  of  this  is  a  minor  jiosn,  marked  by  an  ancient 
ruin  called  the  "Pillars  of  Jonas,"  which  Alexander  had  to  retrace  when  be  turned 
l)!tc&  to  meet  Darius  at  Issos.  Beyond  Isbus,  on  the  Cilioian  shore,  is  another  lamtn 
pass,  where  an  ancient  gate-way  remains. 

*  If  the  itinerariBs  are  examined  and  compBred  together,  the  Roman  roads  will  bo 
obseiTcd  lo  diffuse  themaeives  among  these  different  towns  in  the  Cilician  plaJo,  and 
then  to  come  together  agiua  at  the  hend  of  the  hay,  before  they  enter  the  Syrian 
Gates.  Mopsuctia  and  Adana  were  in  the  direct  road  from  Issua  to  Tavana ;  .lEg^ 
was  on  tlie  coast-rood  to  Soli.    Baio;  also  was  an  important  to  tq  elluated  to  tho  S.  of 

s  Acts  xsi.  33. 
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was  addressed,  the  Gentiles  of  Tarsus  had  no  meaE  place  in  his  affections, 
And  his  heart  must  have  oYerflowed  with  thankfulness,  if,  as  he  passed 
through  the  streets  which  had  been  familiar  to  him  since  his  childhood,  he 
knew  that  manj  households  were  around  him  where  the  G-ospel  had  come 
"not  in  word  only  but  in  power,"  and  the  relations  between  husband  and 
wift,  parent  and  child,  master  and  slave,  had  been  purified  and  sanctified 
Ijy  Christian  love.  Ko  doubt  the  city  still  retained  all  the  aspect  of  the 
cities  of  that  day,  where  art  and  amnsement  were  consecrated  to  a  false 
religion.  The  symbols  of  idolatry  remained  in  the  public  places, — statues, 
temples,  and  altars,— and  the  various  "  objects  of  devotion,"  which  in  all 
Greek  towns,  as  well  as  iu  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  23),  were  conspicuous  on 
every  side.  But  the  silent  revolution  was  begun.  Some  families  had 
already  turned  "  from  idols  to  serve  tlic  living  and  true  God." '  The 
"  dumb  idols "  to  wMch,  as  Gentiles,  they  had  been  "  carried  away  even 
as  they  were  led," '  had  been  recognised  as  "  nothing  in  the  world,"  =  and 
been  "  cast  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats." »  The  homes  which  had  once 
been  decorated  with  the  emblems  of  a  vain  mythology,  were  now  bright 
with  the  better  ornaments  of  faith,  hope,  and  love.  And  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  rejoiced  in  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  grace  which 
had  been  triumphant  in  the  household  should  prevajl  against  principalities 
and  powers, — when  "  every  knee  should  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
every  tongue  confess  that  He  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Pather."s 
But  it  has  pleased  God  that  we  should  know  more  of  the  details  of 

I  1  Tliess.  i.  a.  '1  Cor.  sii.  2.  a  i  Cor.  viii.  4. 

«  Is£u.  ii.  20.  These  remiu'ka  have  boon  BUggoslcd  bj  a  recent  aiacovery  of  maob 
intersat  at  Tarsus.  In  a  mounfl  wMeli  had  foiinorly  rested  against  a  portion  of  the 
city  wall,  aiace  removed,  was  dieooyered  a  lacga  collection  of  tciTncottn  figures  and 
kmpa.  At  first  these  were  thought  to  be  a  eherd-wrecli,  or  the  refuse  of  some  Cera- 
□uEos  or  pottery-work.  But  ou  obsorvmg  that  the  lamps  had  been  used,  and  that  the 
Sftrihenware  gods  (^JJiJicliles)  bore  no  txam  of  having  been  n^octod  because  of  dofeo- 
tive  workman^p,  but  on  the  contrary,  had  evidently  been  used,  it  has  been  imagined 
that  these  terracottos  must  have  been  thrown  away,  as  eomieoteS  with  idolaliry,  on  the 
occasion  of  some  converaon  to  Ohr^ttanily.  The  flgurea  are  Bueh  KB  these,— a  head 
of  Pan,  bSII  showing  the  mortar  by  which  it  waa  set  up  in  some  garden  or  vineyard ; 
the  hoy  Mercury ;  Cybele,  Jupiter,  Ceres  crowned  witJi  com,  Apollo  with  rays,  a  lion 
devouring  a  bull  (precisely  fdmilar  to  that  engraved,  p.  22),  vrilli  otier  symbols  of  gen 
eral  or  loonl  mythology.  There  are,  moreover,  some  eara,  legs,  &c.,  which  seem  tc 
have  been  votive  oSiaings,  and  which,  therefore,  it  would  have  been  sacrilege  to  re- 
move ;  and  a  great  number  of  lamps  op  inoense  burners,  with  a  carbonaeeous  Etaia  on 
Uiem.  The  date  when  these  things  were  thrown  to  lie  "  moles  and  bats  "  seems  to  be 
asoertained  by  the  dresEing  of  the  hair  in  one  of  the  female  figures,  which  is  that  of  the 
pedod  of  the  early  emperors,  as  shown  ia  busts  of  Douiitia,  or  Julia,  the  wife  of  Titus, 
the  Biuoe  that  is  censured  by  the  Roman  satuist  and  by  the  Christian  Apostle.  Some 
of  them  are  undoubtedly  of  an  earlier  period.  Waowe  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these 
remains,  and  the  foregoing  criticisms  on  them  (by  Mr.  Abington,  of  Hanley,  ia  Staf- 
fordshire}, to  the  kuaduess  of  W.  B.  Bai'fcer,  Esq.,  who  was  for  many  years  a  resident  at 
Tarsus,  and  who  is  preparing  a  work  on  the  history  of  Cilicia. 

>  PliiL  il  10, 11. 
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early  Christianity  in  the  wilder  aud  remoter  regions  of  Asia  Minor. 
To  these  regions  the  footsteps  of  St.  Paul  were  turned,  after  he  had 
accomplished  the  work  of  confirming  the  churches  in  Syria  and  Cilicia. 
The  task  now  before  him  was  the  visitation  of  the  charches  he  had  formed 
m  conjunction  with  Barnabas.  We  proceed  to  follow  him  in  his  second 
Jonrney  across  Mount  Taurus. 

The  vast  mountain-barfier  which  separates  the  sunny  pldns  of  Cilicia 
and  Pamphylia  from  the  central  tahle-land,  has  frequently  been  mentioned.' 
Oa  the  former  journey'  St.  Paul  travelled  from  the  Pampbylian  plain  to 
Antiocll  in  Piaidia,  and  thence  by  Iconium  to  Ljstra  and  Derhe.  His 
present  course  across  the  monutains  was  more  to  the  eastward ;  and 
the  last-mentioned  cities  were  visited  first.  More  passes  than  one  lead 
down  from  Lyeaoaia  and  Cappadocia  tlirough  the  chain  of  Taurus  into 
Cilicia.'  And  it  has  been  supposed'  that  the  Apostle  traveiled  tlirough 
one  of  the  minor  passes,  whicli  quits  the  lower  plain  at  Pompeiopolis,' 
and  enters  the  upland  plain  of  Iconium,  not  far  from  the  conjectural  site 
of  Derbe.  But  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  he  went  by 
any  other  than  the  ordinary  road.  A  traveller  wishing  to  reach  the 
Valais  conveuieiitly  from  the  banks  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  would  rather 
go  by  the  Simplon,  than  by  the  difficult  path  aeries  the  Monte  Moro  ; 
and  there  is  one  great  pass  ia  Asia  Minor  which  may  be  called  .the 
Simplon"  of  Mount  Tanrns,  described  as  a  rent  or  flssnre  in  the  moun- 
tain-chain, extending  from  north  to  south  throngh  a  distance  of  eighty 
miles,'  and  known  in  ancient  days  by  the  name  of  the  "  Cilician  Gates,"  ^ 
— which  has  been,  in  all  ag^,  the  easiest  and  most  convenient  ( 


'  Especially  pp.  21),  4S,  103, 1G2-170,  18G,  199,  200. 

'  Acta  siii.  14.    Pp.  163-169. 

^  The  principal  p^aes  are  enumertitcd  in  tiio  "  Modern  Traveller."  For  ancient 
ccUoea  of  them  see  Forbiger. 

^  Bj  Wieseler  ia  his  Ohi'onolo^o.  He  refers  to  Hamilton's  notice  of  the  pass,  anfl 
infers  that  this  would  he  the  roul*  adopted,  liccauso  it  leads  most  dh^otly  to  Derbe 
(Divle).  But,  !n  the  flrat  place,  Uie  site  of  Derbe  suggested  by  HanuJlon  is  (as  we 
have  Been,  pp.  100,108)  very  douhtful;  nnd,  secondly,  the  shortest  road  across  a  moan- 
lajn-chain  is  not  necessarily  the  besi  The  road  Iff  tlje  Cilician  Gat^  waa  carefully 
made  and  liept  up,  and  enters  the  Lycaonian  pltun  near  whei'e  Derbe  must  have  bees 
Bituated.  A  recent  traveller,  the  Eev.  G.  P.  Weston,  vicar  of  Crosby  Eaveosworl]!, 
went  by  a  pass  from  Lycaonia  into  Cilicia,  which  seems  io  be  the  same  as  that  iilludd^. 
to  liy  Hamilton  and  Wieaeler,  and,  from  tlie  account  in  his  journal,  to  be  very  rough 
and  cli£aoult.  It  seems  likely  that  this  was  the  pass  by  which  Cyrus  sent  Syennesit 
Anab.  i.  ii.    See  Ainswortb's  Travola  in  the  Tract  of  the  Ten  Tlionaanii  Greeks  (1844), 

'  For  Fompeiopolis  or  Soli,  see  p.  21  and  the  note. 

*  Mr.  AinsiTOrth  points  out  some  intereeting  particulars  of  rcsemhlanoe  and  oonttast 
between  the  Alps  and  this  part  of  the  Taurus.  Travels  and  Rcscarelies  in  Ada  Miuor, 
Ice.    (1S42),  IL  80. 

'  Col.  Chesney  ia  the  Enphrates  Eipeditlon,  i.  353, 

s  Eeeidea  the  passages  quoted  ielowj  see  Poljb.  siL    Diod.  xiv.  p  406. 
VOL.  I. — 11 
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from  tiie  u  ith  rn  niid  uutril  parts  wf  tl  p  i  tmiibuK  to  tlic  la  d  by  tiie 
seashoie  where  the  traveller  pau^ea  before  he  enters  feyna  The  eecur- 
jng  of  tills  pass  was  tlie  greatest  caaae  of  aniiefy  to  Cyrus  when  be 
marched  into  Babylonia  to  dethionehis  brother  Through  this  gorge 
Alextiider  descended  to  that  Cilician  plain "  wh  h  has  been  finely  de- 
scnfacd  by  a  Greek  hittoruu  aa  a  theatie  madp  by  Matures  hand  for 
the  driiiia  cf  a;  eit  battles^  Cicoro  followed  m  the  steps  of  Alexander, 
as  he  tells  his  frifnd  Attirus  in  a  letter  written  with  chaia^teriatic 
Tamty '  And  tt  tarn  to  the  centniies  whieh  have  elapaed  aince  the 
time  oi  th  Apnatlps  and  the  flist  Roman  eai[ieror3  t«iee  at  least,  this 
pasa  has  been  tlie  pivot  on  which  the  struggle  for  the  throne  of  the  East 
seemed  to  turn, — once,  in  the  war  described  by  obscure  historians,'  when 
a  pretender  at  Antioch  made  the  Taurus  his  defence  against  the  Emperor 
of  Eome  ;  and  once,  in  a  war  which  we  remember,  when  a,  pretender  at 
Alexandria  fortified  it  and  advanced  beyond  it  in  his  attempt  to  dethrone 
tlie  Sultan."  In  the  wars  between  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  which  have 
filled  up  much  of  the  intervening  period,  this  defile  has  decided  the  fate 
of  many  an  army.  The  Greek  historians  of  the  first  Saracen  invasions 
describe  it  by  a  word,  unknown  to  classical  Greet,  which  denotes  that 
when  thia  passage  (between  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia)  was  secure,  the 

■  Xen.  Anab.  i.  i.  Maanert  and  Forblger  both  think  tllat  he  went  by  a  pass  more  to 
the  cast ;  but  the  argumeiita  of  Mr.  AiuBworth  for  the  identity  of  Dana  with  Tjma, 
and  (he  coinciflenoe  of  the  route  of  Cyras  with  too  '■  Ciliojan  Gates,"  appear  to  be  coa- 
elusive.    Travels  in  the  Track,  &e.,  p.  40. 

*  See  Amaii,  i!.  7  and  Qaintos  Curtius,  iii,  4. 

»  UcStov  -wMrOtaTov  re  Koi  ini/itiKenraTOV  v  -nepiicciTOi  /ihi  Ao^of  eif  iJcurpoti 
epc^fa,  aiyiaXbi:  6e  M  SaXaaarit  [liyinTo;  UrsiveTof  uaittp  Tj;  ^iaia;  Ipyaaa/iivin 
trradtov  /idxic-    Herodion.  iii.  4. 

*  Iter  in  Ciliciam  feci  per  Tanri  pylas.  Tarsum  veoi  a,  tl.  lil.  uon.  Ootob.  Inde  ad 
Amanam  coatenfli,  qui  Syriam  a  Ciltcia  aquarum  dlvortJo  dividit.  ....  Castra  paac^ 
dies  habuimus,  ea  ipsa,  qua3  contra  Darium  Labuerat  ^nd  lasum  Alesander,  impcrat;.: 
haad  panio  meiior,  quam  aut  ta  aut  ego.    Ep.  ad  Att.  v.  20. 

5  The  war  between  Severna  aad  Peeoeanius  Niger.  Herodlan,  iii.  1-i.  He  saj  a  of 
Niger,  on  the  approach  of  Severua  r— 'EiCE'3,™e  too  Taijiou  opav;  rd  arcvtl  xal  apij/iva^ 
SiafpdTTeaSai ....  ■!rp6^2,r!fia  ixvpdv  vofiiCov  tUv  b>  Tg  ivuTok^  iSuv,  rd  Sva^amv 
roi  opouf  ■  6  yap  ToOpof  /lETofO  Hv  KaaTToSoKiag  Kol  Kiiixiag,  Siaspivsi  Til  rs  !j 
aflKTif  soi  ri  Tj  dtaroSj  I6p7i  TrpocKd/c^a,  iii.  1,  WhXiE  Ms  [idvanced  troops  were  de- 
feated near  the  BDsphorus,  some  of  them  fled  irrpi  t^v  -maadav  im  TaXana^  tc  <oi 
'Atrfoc,  fSuaat  ■Qif.avruz  fdv  TaSpov  iTrcjiff^vai,  Kai  evTo;  to6  tpi/iaTo^  yEveaOai.    Ih.  2. 

'  This  waa  cmphaticailj  the  case  ia  the  Grat  war  between  MaJiomet  Ali  and  the  Sul- 
tan, when  Ettohim  Pasha  crossed  the  Taurus  and  fought  the  battle  of  Konieh,  in  De- 
cember 1132  la  the  secoad  war  the-  deeiaJTe  battle  was  fought  at  Nbib,  in  June, 
1839  fuither  to  the  East  bnt  even  theo,  while  tlie  negociations  were  pending,  thia 
pasa  was  the  milital  v  bonnoflry  between  tlie  opposing  powers.  See  Mr.  Ainawoitli'fl 
Travels  and  Rnseirches  quoltd  below.  He  was  arrested  in  his  journey  by  the  battle 
of  Nizib  Tot  1  slight  notice  of  the  two  campaigns,  see  Tates'  Egypt,  '.  ^y-  In  tha 
second  voiarae  <ch  v )  la  a  curious  account  of  an  icteryiew  with  Ibrahim  Paslm  at 
TaiBUE.  in  1833,  with  notiena  of  the  surrounding  country. 
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fcouti^r  was  closed.'  The  Crusaders,  eliritiking  from  the  romeuibranco  of 
its  precipices  and  dangers,  called  it  by  the  more  awful  name  of  the 
"  Gates  of  Judas." ' 

Through  this  pass  we  coaceive  St.  Paul  to  haye  travelled  on  liis  way 
from  CiUcia  to  Lycaonia.  And  if  we  say  that  the  journey  was  made  in  the 
Bpring  of  the  year  51,  we  shall  not  deviate  very  far  from  the  actual  date.' 
By  those  who  have  never  followed  the  Apostle's  footsteps,  the  successive 
features  of  the  scenery  through  which  he  passed  may  be  compiled  from 
the  accomits  of  recent  travellerSj  and  arranged  ia  the  following  order.' 
After  leaving  Tavsns,  the  road  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Cydnus,  whicli,  for 
some  distance,  is  nothing  more  than  au  ordinary  raouiitaia  viUley.with  wooded 
eminences  and  tributary  streams."  Beyond  the  point  where  the  road  from 
Attanah  comes  in  from  the  right,*  the  hills  suddenly  draw  together  and 
form  a  narrow  pa^,  which  has  always  been  guarded  by  precipitous  cliffs, 
and  is  now  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  medieval  castle.'  In  some  places 
the  ravine  contracts  to  a  width  of  t«n  or  twelve  pacra,*  leaving  room  for 
only  one  chariot  to.  pass.'    It  is  an  aiixions  place  to  any  one  in  command 

1  The  word  KXstaovpa  (clansHra).  Seylitaes  Curopalatea,  published  in  the  Bonn 
edition  of  CedrenuB,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  677,  703.  For  the  history  of  the  word,  seo  the  glo^arj 
to  Ceareaus ;  where  we  find  also  tlie  word  K^eiaovpiapxjK-  "  Gregorius  Cappadus, 
qni  et  clusuriarches."  In  both  pnasagos,  Sojlilaes  allttdes  to  the  diflbrenee  of  climate 
between  Cilicia  and  the  interior.  See,  especially,  p.  677 ;  Too  Taipov  ri  ipo;  iweppiii 
TcavoTpaTi'f  daffi.'XXei  T^  'Pofiaiuv  ivruxovre^  ^  iSpooi  ruitoif  i^vxpok  ti  &y<te 
A?,esipCiv  Kttl  'Sefi/iur  ^oX^;  pert^oX^g  ^aOovTO-  3ib  sal  avOpwirol  irO/UoI  uitlOavM 
Koi  fiia  JToASfJ  Ivaneiioaav.  Compare  the  Clausti-a  Oajpiarum  of  Tacitus,  Hist  L  S 
and  the  Claustra  MonUum,  lb.  iii.  2. 

'  See  Michaud's  Histoire  dea  CroiBades,  i.  p.  141.    Correspondence  d'Orient,viLL  p.G. 

3  We  have  no  means  of  effiictly  determtning  either  tSie  year  or  tbe  EeBPon.  He  left 
Corinth  in  the  spring  (Acta  xviii.  21)  aft»  slaying  there  a  year  and  a  half  {Acts  xviii. 
11).  He  arrived,  therefore,  at  Corinth  in  the  autumn ;  and  probably,  as  we  shall  see, 
in  the  autnmn  of  the  year  63.  Wieeeler  <pp.  38,  44.)  calcnlates  that  a  year  might  be 
occupied  In  the  whole  journey  from  Antiooh  throagh  Aaa  Minor  and  Macedonia  to 
Cormtb.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  allow  a  year  and  a  half ;  and  the  spring  is  the  more 
likely  season  to  have  been  chosen  for  tlie  oommeneement  of  the  journey.    See  p.  165. 

•  Very  full  descriptions  may  be  seen  in  Ainsw'orth  and  In  Capt  Einnoir's  Travels. 

»  See  Colonel  Cbesaey's  description  of  the  valley. 

«  Mr.  Ainsworth  says  the  road  which  he  followed  to  Adanah  turns  off  from  that  to 
Tarsus,  about  flvo  miles  from  the  roclty  gap  mentioned.  There  ia  anottier  mountain 
Iraol;  from  Adanah,  mentioned  by  Captmi  Kinneur,  which  comes  into  the  pass  at  a 
higher  point 

'  "  On  the  right  hand,  or  south  side,  of  this  pass  are  two  bold  roclrir  summits,  tower- 
ing, bare  and  precipitous,  over  the  surrounding  forest :  the  more  western  of  these  bears 
the  ruins  of  a  eastle,  with  crumbling  walls  and  round  lowers,  said  to  be  Genoese." 
Alnswortli's  Travels  and  Eesearclies  ir.  77. 

s  This  gorge  is  caUed  the  Golek  Bogbaz.  It  is,  as  Capt.  Kinneir  says,  ■'  the  part  of 
the  pass  most  capable  of  defence,  and  where  a  handfol  of  determined  men,  advanta' 
geonsly  posted,  might  bid  deflance  to  the  most  numerous  armies." 

»  The  general  phrase  of  Xenophon  concerning  the  Cllloion  Gal«s  is,  6Sd;  u/iagiTb, 

ipfiia  IcxvpiJt:  Kol  dpiixavK  eluMeiv  orpnTEumiri,  «  ric  ixahiei'.    Aaab.  1.  ii.     Ml 
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of  a  military  expedition.  To  one  wlio  is  unburdened  by  such  res[iousi 
bility,  the  scene  around  is  striking  and  impressiTe.  A  canopy  of  firtivea 
ia  high  overbead.  Bare  limestone  cliffs  rise  above  on  either  hand  to  an 
elevation  of  many  hundred  feet.  The  streams  which  descend  towards  the 
Cydnns  are  closed  by  the  road,  aud  here  and  there  undermine  it  or  wash 
over  it.'  When  the  higher  and  more  distant  of  these  streams  are  left 
behind,  the  road  emerges  npon  aa  open  and  elevated  region,  4000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea."  This  space  of  high  land  may  be  considered 
as  dividiog  the  whole  mountain  journey  into  two  parts.  I'or  when  it  is 
passed,  the  strean^  are  seeu  to  fiow  ia  fi  new  direction.  Not'  that  we 
have  attained  the  point  where  the  highest  land  of  Asia  Minor^  turns  the 
waters  north  and  south.  The  torreat*  which  are  seen  descending  to  the 
right,  are  Ciereiy  the  tribntariea  of  the  Sarus,  another  i-iver  of  Cilicia.' 
The  road  is  conducted  northwards  through  this  new  ravine  ;  and  again 
the  rocks  close  in  upon  it,  with  steep  naked  cUffs,  among  cedars  and 
pines,  forming  "  an  intricate  defile,  which  a  handful  of  men  might  con- 
vert into  another  Thennopylsa."  °  When  the  highest  peaks  of  Taurus 
are  left  liehind,  the  road  to  Tyana  is  continued  in  the  same  northerly 

Ainsworth  regards  tlila  as  applying  to  tlie  Golek  Boghaz  ;  but  it  may  be  refeiTCd  with 
equal  propriety  to  the  oliiei'  narrow  delilo  in  the  higher  part  of  the  pasg  (md  tlua  refer 
enoe  is  more  agreeable  to  the  context. 

'  Sea  )Jie  desoriptiona  in  Ataswortli  and  Kloneir. 

'  "  The  piajn,  if  it  may  be  eo  called,  wLich  oocuples  the  levtl  lumm  t  between  thfi 
B-atara  of  tJie  Seitun  ana  the  river  of  Tarsus  is  about  an  Enghah  mile  m  width,  fiie 
approach  to  it  hciug  upbiU  and  through  a  broken  and  woody  country  Ainsw  Trav 
ond  Eea.  p.  75.  He  then  prooeeflH  to  describe  the  Egypt  ao  batteries  (th  e  was  soou 
after  the  battle  of  Nieib),  and  adds  that  tbo  height  of  this  upland,  according  to  Ma 
otiaervatLone.  was  3812  feet 

=  This  la  the  Anti-TaurnB,  which,  though  far  Iras  strlkiug  in  appearance  than  the 
TfturuB,  is  really  higher,  as  is  proved  by  the  coarse  of  the  Sarns  and  otier  atreains. 

'  See  tMe  ver  jclearly  described  by  Ainaivorth  in  each  of  his  woi'lta.  "  The  road  is  car- 
ried at  first  over  low  aridaiafeg  ground,  the  waters  of  wbicb  flow  towards  the  moun- 
t^ns.  It  enters  Ihom  with  the  rivulela  tributary  to  Iho  Sarus,  which  have  an  easterly 
flow,  and  tollo«^  the  waters  for  some  distance,  amid  preeipifous  clifl^  and  wooded 
abutments,  till  they  sever  the  mala,  chain.  .  .  .  Beyond  this,  the  road  turns  cJf  to  the 
south,  np  the  course  of  a  tributary.  ...  An  espan^ve  upland  here  presents  itself  [sen 

n.  3] Beyond  this  the  waters  flow  no  longer  to  the  Sams,  but  to  the  Cydnus.'' 

— Travels  in  lie  Track,  Ac,  pp.  44, 4S.  "  Sixteen  miles  from  Eregli  [Cybistra]  the 
waters  be^n  to  flow  eastn'ard,  and  soon  collect  in  a  small  rivulet,  which  finds  its  way 
throngb  Taurus  to  the  bed  of  the  Seihun  [Sarus].  This  ia  a  peculiarity  m  the  tiydro- 
graphical  features  of  thia  part  of  Taurus  not  hitherto  pointed  oat"  Trav.  and  Res. 
p.  71.  The  fact,  however,  is  implied  by  Captain  Kianoir,  who  says  that,  after  travelliuH; 
some  miles  from  Tyana,  he  found  "Ujb  Sihoun  flowing  througb  the  valley  parallel  with 
the  road." 

5  These  are  Aina^vortli's  words  of  the  Golofc  Eoghoa  (Trav.  and  Res.  p.  77),  -hut  they 
must  be  true  also  of  this  portion  of  the  pass ;  though  he  says  in  Lis  other  work  that 
Qiree  chariots  might  pass  abreast  (Trav.  in  the  Track,  p.  45).  In  this  part  the  chief 
Turkish  defences  were  erected  (.Trav.  and  Res,  p.  72.) 
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direction  ; '  wliilo  tliat  to  Iconium  talies  a  turn  to  the  left,  and  [lusses 
among  wooded  slopes  with  rocky  projections,  and  over  ground  compara' 
tively  level,  to  the  great  Ljeaoniaii  plajn.' 

The  whole  journey  from  Tarsna  to  Eonieh  is  enough,  in  modcra  times, 
td  occupy  foar  laborious  days  ;  ^  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  grouud,  the 
time  requii'ed  can  never  have  been  much  less.  The  road,  however,  was 
doubtless  more  carefully  maintained  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  than  at  the 
present  day,  when  it  is  only  needed  by  Tartar  couriers  and  occasional 
traders.  Antioch  and  Ephesus  had  a  more  systematic  civilisation  than 
Aloppo  or  Smyrna  j  and  the  goverjiors  of  COiCia,  Cappadoela,  and 
Galatia,  were  more  concerned  than  a  modern  pacha  in  keeping  up  the 
lines  of  internal  communication.^  At  various  parts  of  the  journey  from 
Tarsus  to  Iconiimi  traces  of  the  old  militaiy  way  are  visible,  marks  of 
ancient  chiseling,  substructions,  and  pavement  ;  stones  that  have  fallen 
over  into  the  ragged  river-bed,  and  sepulchres  hewn  out  in  the  cliffs,  or 
erected  on  the  level  ground.*  Some  such  traces  still  follow  the  ancient 
line  of  road  where  it  enters  the  plain  of  Lycaonia,  beyond  Cjbistra,''  near 
the  spot  where  we  conceive  the  town  of  Derhe  to  have  been  formerly 
situated.' 

'  The  roads  towanis  Sji'ia  and  CiESarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  Angora  in  Galatia,  botli 
meet  at  TTiuia.  See  the  Map.  p.  189.  The  place  is  worthy  of  aotioe  as  the  native  city 
of  Apollonlus,  tlie  notorious  philosopher  and  traveller.  This  is  carefully  remarked  by 
Hie  author  of  the  Jerusaiem  Itinerary. 

'  See  Colonel  Chesney's  deaoription,  and  above,  p.  199,  for  tJie  remarks  of  Leake 
and  Hamilton  on  tie  neighbourhood  of  Karamau  (Laranda).  Neither  of  lliose  travel- 
lers passed  through  the  Cilician  Gates.  For  further  topographical  details,  see  Kiepert's 
large  Map  of  Asia  Minor.  Colonel  Chesney's  general  map  is  also  useful ;  and  another 
of  bis  maps,  in  which  a  delineation  of  the  Bouthera  part  of  the  pass  is  given. 

3  Mr.  Aiosworth,  ia  the  raontb  of  November,  was  sis  days  in  travelling  fiom  Iconium 
to  Adauah.  Msyor  Rennell,  who  enters  very  fully  into  all  questions  relating  to  dis- 
lances  and  rates  of  travelling,  says  that  more  tiion  forty  hours  are  tokeo  in  crossing 
the  Taurus  from  Eregli  to  Adanah,  thougli  the  distance  is  only  78  miles ;  and  he  adds, 
that  fourteen  more  would  be  done  on  common  ground  in  the  same  time.  Geog.  of 
Western  Asia. 

1  Inscriptions  in  Asia  Minor,  relating  to  the  repairing  of  roads  by  the  governors  oi 
provinces  and  other  oiBcials,  are  not  infrequeuL  See  those  on  public  works  in  Gruter. 
p.  149,  Sec  ;  also  Boeckh  and  Tcxier. 

1  See  Aiasworth  and  Kinoeir. 

e  See  the  Map  wiUi  the  line  of  Eoman  road,  p.  ISp.  CybiBh'a  (Eregli)  was  one  of 
Cicero's  mil  itoiy  staljons.  Il;s  relation  to  the  Taurus  is  very  clearly  pointed  out  In  Lis 
letters.  "  Cum  exercitu  per  Cappodociss  partem  earn,  qoce  cum  Cilicia  continena  est, 
iter  feci,  contnique  ad  Cybistro,  quod  oppidum  est  od  montera  Taurum,  locavi."  Ad 
Fam.  7IV.  2.  "In  Cappadocia  estrema  non  longe  a  Tauro  apud  oppidum  Cybistra 
cnstra  feci,  ut  et  Ciliciam  luerer  et  Cappadoeiam  teneus,"  Ac.  lb.  i.  At  this  point 
ho  was  veiy  neer  Derbe,  He  hud  come  from  Icouiam,  and  afterwards  went  through 
ilie  pass  tj]  Tarsus  :  so  &at  bis  route  must  have  nearly  coincided  wit:h  that  of  St.  Fau!, 
The  bandit-chief  Antipater  of  Derbe,  is  on!  of  the  peisonages  who  plays  a  considerable 
part  in  this  passage  of  Cicero's  life. 

Sec  above,  p.  188,  n.  1,  and  p.  198,  n.  T     Mr.  Hamilton  (A.  M.  vol.  ii.)  gives  a  de- 
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As  St.  Paul  emerged  from  tbe  mouutain-passss,  aad  came  along  the 
lower  lieiglits  through  which  the  Taurus  recedes  to  the  Lyeaoiiiaa  levels, 
the  heaj't,  which  had  been  full  of  affection  and  anxiety  all  through  tlie 
journey,  would  beat  more  quickly  at  the  sight  of  the  well-known  objects 
before  him.  The  thought  of  his  diseiplea  would  come  with  new  force 
upon  his  mind,  with  a  warm  thanksgiving  that  he  was  at  length  allowed 
to  revisit  them,  and  to  "  see  tow  they  fared." '  The  recollection  of 
Mends,  from  whom  we  have  parted  with  emotion,  is  often  strongly  asso- 
ciated with  natural  scenery,  especially  when  the  scenery  is  remarkable. 
And  here  the  tender-hearted  Apo.stle  waa  approaching  the  home  of  his 

Lyeaoman  converts.  On  his  first  vimt,  when  Ke  came  as  a  stranger,  he 
had  travelled  in  the  opposite  direction : '  but  the  same  objects  were  again 
before  his  eyes,  the  same  wide-spreading  plain,  the  same  black  summit  of 
the  Kara-Dagh.  In  the  further  reach  of  the  pldn,  beyond  the  "  Black 
Mount,"  was  the  city  of  Iconium  ;  nearer  to  its  base  was  Lystra  ;  and 
nearer  still  to  the  traveller  hunself  was  Derbe,'  the  last  point  of  his  pre- 
vious journey.  Here  was  his  lirst  meeting  now  with  the  disciples  he  had 
then  been  enabled  to  gather.  The  incidents  of  such  a  meeting,— the 
inquiries  after  Barnabas, — the  welcome  given  to  Siias, — the  exhortations, 
instructions,  encouragements,  warnings,  of  St.  Paul, — may  be  left  to  the 
imagination  of  those  who  have  pleasure  hi  picturing  to  themselves  the 
features  of  the  Apostohc  age,  when  Christianity  was  new. 

This  is  all  we  can  say  of  Derbe,  for  we  know  no  details  either  of  th« 
former  or  present  visit  to  the  place.  But  when  we  come  to  Lystra,  we 
are  at  once  in  the  midst  of  all  the  interest  of  St.  Paul's  public  ministry 
and  private  relations.  Here  it  was  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  re- 
garded as  heathen  divinities ; '  that  the  Jews,  who  had  first  cried 
"Hosar.na"  and  then  crucified  the  Saviour,  turned  the  barbarians  from 
homage  to  insult ;  ^  and  that  the  little  church  of  Christ  had  been  forti- 
fied by  the  assurance  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can  only  be  entered 
tliroi^h  "much  tribulation.""    Here  too  it  was  that  the  child  of  Lois 

tidied  account  of  Ms  jouracy  in  tMs  direction,  and  of  the  Epols  Ti'hcre  Jbe  saw  ruins, 
inscriptions,  or  tomSis.  Ha  heard  of  Dlvle  when  he  was  In  a  yajlah  on  the  mountains, 
but  did  not  visit  It  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  want  of  water.  There  waa  none  within 
eight  hours.  See  Trans,  of  Geog.  Soc.  vUi.  154,  and  oompaxe  what  is  said  of  tha 
drought  of  Lyoaoula  by  Strabo,  as  gnoted  ahove,  p.  18G. 

Texier  is  of  opinion  that  the  true  site  of  Derhe  is  Divle,  nhich  he  descrilies  as  a  Tit 
lage  in  a  wild  valley  among  the  mounbuos,  with  Byzantine  remains.  Asle  Mineure, 
ii.  129,  130.  The  same  view  seems  to  lie  taken  liy  Dr.  Bailie,  who  adduces  an  inacrip- 
tion  from  "  DevlE  or  Cevr8  "  la  bis  second  Faaeioulus  of  Inscriptions  (ISIT),  p,  204.  g 

■  See  above,  p.  250. 

'  Compare  Acta  xiv.  with  2  Tim  Hi.  10,  11, 

3  See  the  account  of  the  topography  of  this  district,  Ch.  VI.  pp.  183,  &c 

*  Acts  xiv.  12-18.   pp.  192,  Ac.  =  Acta  xiv.  19.   up.  195,  J  36 

8  Acts  xiv.  23,  p.  199. 
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and  Eanicf;,  taught  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  his  earliest  yeai's,  had  been 
trained  to  a  religious  life,  and  prepared,  througii  the  Proirideuce  of  God, 
by  the  sight  of  the  Apostle's  sufierings,  to  be  Ms  comfort,  support,  and 
companion.' 

Spring  and  summer  had  passed  over  Lystra,  since  the  Apostles  Iiad 
preaelied  there.  God  had  continued  to  "bleaa"  them,  and  given  them 
"  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with  food  and 
gladness."*  But  still  "  the  living  God,  who  made  the  heavens,  and  the 
earth  and  the  sea  andall  things  that  tare  tliei'ein,"  was  only  recognised 
by  Ib  V  Th  t  mplo  of  tile  Ljstrian  Jupiter  still  stood  before  the  gate, 
and  tliB  p  e  t  fc  11  oH'sred  the  people's  Bacriflces  to  the  imaginary  pro- 
tectoi  of  t)  e  c  tj  Heathenism  wna  invaded,  but  not  yet  destroyed, 
borne  vot  es  hud  b  en  withdrawn  from  that  polytheistic  religion,  which 
w  ote  ands  uljtuied  in  stone  its  dim  ideas  of  "  present  deities ;'"  crowd- 
ng  ts  thorou^l  f  re  with  statues  and  altars,'  ascribing  to  tlie  King  of 
the  ttods  the  att  butes  of  beneficent  protection  and  the  government  of 
atmo  phe  c  cl  an^jOS  and  vaguely  recognizing  Mercury  as  the  dispenser 
of  f  u  t  ul  sea  ons  an  1  the  patron  of  pnbhc  happiness.'  But  many  years 
of  diffi  ulty  aul  jc'secntion  were  yet  to  elapse  before  Greeks  and 
ba  bar  ans  f  Jlv  lea  ut,  that  the  God  whom  St.  Paul  preached  was  a 
Father  everywhere  present  to  his  children,  and  the  Oiie  Aullior  of  every 
"  aood  and  perfect  gift," 

1  See  pp.  137, 198. 

'  See  the  words  used  in  SL  Paul's  addreaa  to  the  Ljatrians,  Acta  siv.  and  the  re- 
nmrUa  made  pp.  193,  195.  New  emphasis  is  given  to  the  Apoatlo'a  words,  if  we  re- 
member what  Sti'abo  Bays  of  tha  al>senoe  of  water  in  Uie  p-iatures  of  Ljcaonia.  Mr. 
Westoa  found  that  water  was  dearer  thou  milk  at  Bm-bir-Kilissch,  ami  tliat  there  waa 
unly  one  spring,  high  up  the  Eara-Dagh. 

3  P.  190,  n.  1.  L  E.  I.  Waleh,  in  his  Splcilegium  Antiquilatum  Ljstrenanm  (Diss, 
in  Acla  Apostoloriuo,  Jeua,  1766,  voL  iii.),  tMuts  that  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  and  not  a 
temple,  la  meant.  He  adduoefi  many  inscriptions  in  illustration  of  the  sulgcct,  suoh  as 
the  following:  "Jupiter  Castoscolonifo  Mutinensis,"  "  Serapi  couBervatori,"  "Deo  in 
styus  tutflla  domus  eat ;"  and  eBpeciallj  one  from  Gruler,  with  JUPITEE  GUSTOS, 
and  Ihe  attributes  oi  .Mercury  above.    The  ec(uivalent  Greet  terms  are  TtoAioS.toc  and 

'  Inscriptions  with  "  Dis  pxaaentibus,"  or  the  Greek  word  EIIM>ANEIA,  were  very 
ioramoa.  Caligula  wished  statues  to  be  erected  in  his  honour,  with  AlOS  EIIl^A- 
NOTS  inscribed  on  them.  See  Walch.  Compare  the  "Prasins  Divus"  of  HoKne, 
Od.  m.  V.  2,  and  see  the  idea  expanded  in  the  fifth  ode  of  the  fourth  booli. 

s  See  the  remarka  on  Tarsus  above,  p.  256,  and  tlie  note. 

>  Jupiter  was  called  iiiiisap-irioc  and  o/i^pio<;;  and  Such  inscriptions  as  the  following 
were  frequent, — Jovi  O.  M.  Tempeatatum  Sisirtarum  potenti.  Compare  tbora  with 
St.  Paul's  words,  Acts  slv.  17.  See  also  Waloh's  roferonces  to  Callimacbus,  Luoiau, 
an'l  Atheoreus. 

■  Mercuiy  is  sometimes  represented  with  a  cornucoplic,  ears  of  corn,  &c.,  ami  the 
words  "  E£eoulo  fniglfero,"  Tliere  are  also  coins  with  "  'elicitas  publlca ''  aad  the  sjat 
bols  of  Mercury.    Walch. 
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Lystra,  liowcYci,  coutiibuted  one  of  tlie  priucipal  agents  m  tlie  ao 
complisliment  of  this  result.  We  have  seen  iiow  the  seeds  of  Gospel 
truth  were  sown  in  the  heart  of  Timothcus,'  TKe  histruction  leceived  in 
childhood, — the  sight  of  St.  Paul's  snficrii^,- — the  hearing  of  his  words, — 
the  example  of  the  "  unfeigned  faith,  which  first  dwelt  in  his  grandmother 
Lois  and  his  mother  Eunice," " — and  whateTer  other  infiaenccs  the  Holy 
Spirit  had  used  for  his  soul's  good, — ^liad  resulted  in  the  full  conviction 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  And  if  we  may  draw  an  obvious  infereuce 
from  the  various  passages  of  Scriptfure,  which  describe  the  Bubsequent  re- 
lation of  Paul  aud  Timothy,  we  may  assert  that  natural  qualities  of  an 
engaging  character  were  comMned  with  the  Christian  faith  of  this  young 
disciple.  The  Apostle's  heart  seems  to  have  been  drawn  towards  him 
with  peculiar  tenderness.  He  singled  him  out  from  the  other  disciples. 
"  Him  would  Paul  have  to  go  forth  with  liim." '  This  feeling  is  in  harmony 
with  all  we  read,  in  the  Acta  and  the  Epistles,  of  St.  Paul's  affectionate 
and  confiding  disposition.  He  had  no  relative  ties  which  were  of  service 
in  his  apostolic  work  ;  his  companions  were  few  and  changing  ;  and 
though  Silas  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  supplied  the  place  of  Barna- 
bas, it  was  no  weakness  to  yearn  for  the  society  of  one  who  might  become, 
what  Mark  had  once  appeared  to  be,  a  son  in  the  Gospel.'  Yet  how 
could  he  consistently  take  an  untried  youth  on  so  difficult  an  enterprise  ? 
How  could  he  receive  Timothy  into  "the  glorious  company  of  Apostles" 
when  he  had  rejected  Mark  ?  Such  questions  might  be  raised,  if  we  were 
not  distinctly  told  that  the  highest  testimony  was  given  to  Timothy's 

'  Pp.  187,  198^  It  is  well  known  thvX  commenfators  are  not  agreed  whellier  Lystra 
or  Derbe  was  the  birtiiplaoe  of  Timothy.  But  tbe  former  opinion  is  by  far  the  most 
probable.  The  latlcr  rests  oa  the  view  whicli  some  critics  take  of  Acts  sx.  4.  The 
whole  aspect  of  Acta  xvi.  I,  2  is  in  favour  of  Lystra.  Si  Lake  mentions  Ljatra  after 
Derbe,  aud  then  says  iK^l ;  and  agmn,  when  referring  to  the  town  where  Timothy  ivaa 
well  Kpolten  of,  he  doea  not  mention  Derbe  at  all,  but  Lystra  fliBt  and  Iconium  next. 
It  is  quite  unnatural,  in  the  other  paaaage,  to  place  the  comma  after  Tuiof  with  Ola- 
bftoson,  or  to  read  TtiioSeo^  tc  Aep^aioc  with  Kuinoel,  or  sal  A.  T.  with  Heinrichs. 
The  only  motives  for  the  change  appear  to  be  the  notion  that  Timothy's  birthplace 
ought  to  be  epeoiSed,  us  in  Uie  case  of  the  others,  and  the  wLsh  to  identify  Cains  with 
tho  disciple  mentioned  sis.  29.  But  to  these  arguments  Meyer  and  Da  IVette  very 
jnstly  reply,  that  It  was  useless  to  raenlion  Timothy's  birthplace,  when  it  was  knowo 
alreaily ;  and  that  the  name  Caiua  was  for  too  common  to  cause  us  any  difSealty. 
Wieseler  (pp.  25,  20)  ingeniously  auggeefs  Uiat  Timothy  might  be  a  native  of  Derbe, 
and  yet  met  with  by  St.  Paul  at  Lystra.  He  is  umvilling  to  think  that  a  new  C^iis  can 
be  mentioned  so  soon  in  company  with  Aristarchoa  Bat  surely  we  may  answer  that 
the  very  word  Aepj3a!:r  may  be  intended  to  show  that  a  different  person  is  intended 
from  the  Gains  of  xix.  iS. 

'  a  Tim.  L  a. 

»  tieiX^usv,  Acts  svl.  3.    The  wish  was  spontaneous,  not  suggDsted  iiy  others. 

'  This  is  literally  what  he  afterwards  said  of  Timothy:  "Ye  know  that,  as  a  son 
tmth  the  father,  he  iias  served  with  me  in  the  Gospel."  Piiilip.  il  22.  Compave  also 
the  phrases,  "  my  son,"  "  my  own  son  in  the  faith  "    1  Tim.  i.  2, 18,  and  2  Tim.  li.  1. 
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Cliristiaii  character,  not  only  at  Lystra,  but  Icoiiiani  also.'  We  infer 
from  this,  that  diligent  inqnii^  was  made  concerning  his  fitness  for  the 
work  to  which  he  was  willing  to  devote  himself.  To  omit,  at  present,  aH 
notice  of  the  prophetic  intimations  which  sanctioned  the  appointment  of 
Timothy,'  we  have  the  best  proof  that  he  united  in  himself  those  outward 
and  inward  qualifications  which  a  careful  prudence  would  require.  One 
other  point  must  he  alluded  to,  which  was  of  the  utmost  moment  at  that 
particular  crisis  of  the  Church.  The  meeting  of  the  Council  at  Jerusalem 
had  lately  taken  place.  And,  though  it  had  been  decided  that  the  Gen- 
tiles were  not  to  be  forced  into  Judaism  on  embracing  Christianity,  and 
though  St.  Paul  carried  with  him=  the  decree,  to  be  delivered  "to  all  the 
churches,"— yet  still  he  was  in  a  delicate  and  diCBcult  position.  The 
Jewish  Christians  had  naturdly  a  great  jealousy  oa  the  subject  of  their 
ancient  divine  law  ;  and  in  dealmg  with  the  two  parties  the  Apostle  had 
need  of  the  utmost  caution  and  discretion  We  see,  then,  that  in  choos- 
ing a  fellow-worker  for  his  future  labours,  there  was  a  peculiar  fitness 
in  selecting  one,  "  whose  mother  was  a  Jewess,  while  his  father  was  a 
Greek." " 

We  may  be  permitted  here  to  take  a  short  retrospect  of  the  child- 
hood and  education  of  St.  Paul's  new  associate.  The  hand  of  the  Apostle 
himself  has  drawn  for  us  the  picture  of  his  early  years.^  That  picture 
represents  to  us  a  mother  and  a  grandmother,  full  of  tenderness  and  faith, 
piously  instructing  the  young  Timotheus  in  the  ancient  Scriptures,  mating 
his  memory  familiar  with  that  "  cloud  of  witnesses"  which  encompassed 
all  the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  and  training  his  hopes  to  expect  the 
Messiah  of  Israel,^  It  is  not  allowed  to  us  to  trace  the  previous  history 
of  these  godly  women  of  the  dispersion.  It  is  highly  probable  that  they 
may  have  been  connected  with  those  Babylonian.  Jews  whom  Antiochufl 
settled  in  Phrygia  three  centuries  before : '  or  they  may  have  been  con- 
ducted into  Lycaonia  by  some  of  those  mercantile  and  other  chaugcs 
which  affected  the  movements  of  so  many  families  at  the  epoch  we  are 
writing  of ;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  which  brought  the  household  of 
the  Corinthian  Chloe  into  relations  with  Ephesus,'  and  caused  the  prose- 

'  Acts  xvi.  2, 

'  Tdc  ■npoayoiaa;  tirl  ai  npot^rireliu:.  1  Tim.  i.  18.  See  iv.  14.  We  ought  to  add, 
that  "  the  trethi'oa  "  who  gave  testimony  in  praise  of  Timotby  were  tha  Tniy  converts 
of  St  Faul  himself,  and,  tlierefore,  witnesses  in  whom  he  bad  good  reason  to  place  llie 
ntra(Kt  conBdence. 

sAotsxvi.!.  <AotsxvLl.  62Tlffl.i.5,    ii:.15,&c. 

s  If  it  is  allowable  to  allude  to  an  actual  picture  of  a  scene  of  tiiis  kind,  we  may 
mention  the  drawing  of  "  Jewish  Women  readmg  the  Seripturos,"  in  Wilkie's  Orient'vl 


1  See  Ch.  IL  p.  88,  also  Cb.  I.  pp.  17,  18.     Tlie  aiitliority  for  tlin  Ptalcinerit  mud( 
there  is  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  S  4. 
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Ijte  Lydia  to  remote  from  Tliyatira  to  Philippi.'  There  is  :ne  difficultj 
whicb,  at  first  eight,  seems  considerable ;  7iz.  tbe  fact  that  a  religious 
Jowesa,  liiie  Buniee,  should  hare  heen  married  to  a  Greek.  Such  a  mar- 
riage was  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  stricter  spirit  of  early  Judaism, 
aad  in  Palestine  itself  it  could  liardly  have  taken  place.'  Eat  among  the 
Jews  of  the  dispersion,  and  especially  in  remote  districts,  where  but  few 
of  the  scattered  people  were  established,  the  ease  was  rather  different. 
Mised  uian'iages,  under  such  circumstances,  were  doubtless  very  frequent. 
We  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  in  this  ease  the  husband  was  a  proselyte. 
We  hefir  of  no  objections  raised  to  the  circumcision  of  Timothy,  and  we 
my  >  Ij         1  d    th  t  the  father  was  himself  inclined  to  Judaism  := 

f  md   d  1  t   Ii  ady  deceased,  and  Eunice  a  widow.    This  very 

d     m  t         1  f  h    mixed  origin,  gave  to  Timothy  an  inthnate 

t  th  b  th  th    J    'ish  and  Gentile  worlds.    Though  far  re- 

m     d  f   m  th    1  1       s  of  Israelitish  families,  he  was  brought  up 

in  a  th  {,h!y  J  w  h  tra  sphei'e  :  his  heart  was  at  Jerusalem  while 
his  f    t  t  p  th    i      J  faelds  near  Lystra,  or  on  the  volcanic  cr^s 

fth  El  kM  t  dl  nind  was  stored  with  the  Hebrew  or  Greek* 
wdf  pdm  fll  the  midst  of  the  mde  idolaters,  whose  lan- 
guage was  "  tbe  speech  of  Lycaonia."  And  yet  he  conld  hardly  be  called 
a  Jewish  boy,  for  he  had  not  been  admitted  within  the  pale  of  God's  an- 
cient eovenaiit  by  the  rite  of  circumcision.  He  was  m  the  same  position, 
with  respect  to  the  Jewish  church,  as  those,  with  respect  to  the  Christian 
church,  who,  in  various  ages,  and  for  various  reasons,  have  deferred  their 
baptism  to  the  period  of  mature  life.  And  "  the  Jews  which  were  in 
those  quarters,"*  however  mach  they  may  have  respected  him,  yet,  know- 
ing "  that  his  father  was  a  Greek,"  and  that  he  himself  was  uneircuro- 
med,  must  have  considered  him  all  but  an  "  alien  from  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel." 

Yow,  for  St.  Paul  to  travel  among  the  synagogues  with  a  companion 
in  this  condition, — and  to  attempt  to  convince  the  Jews  that  Jesus  vfo^a 

1  Aela  svi.  14. 

'  Seidell's  language  ia  very  sttoag.  "  Cum  Gentili  eivo  libera  aive  oqcIIIb  Ebriei 
Bponsalia  plane  irrita  eraat,  uti  et  Gentllia  aut  servi  aula.  Elinea."  Usor  Ebnuoa,  ii.  Lv. 
MicliiieliB,  in  his  Commentariea  on  the  Laws  of  Mc«eB,  t^es  a  very  dlfierent  view,  and 
seema  to  think  there  waa  little  to  hloder  Bnci  marriagea.  The  cases  of  Esther  and  of 
various  mcmbera  of  the  Herodlan  femily  obviously  ocom'  to  us. 

3  The  expression  in  the  original  {xvi.  3)  is  EMt/v  im^px^,  Which  means,  "he  was  a 
born  Greek.  The  most  natural  inference  ia,  tliat  bis  father  vas  living,  and  most  pro- 
bably not  a  proselyte  of  righteousucss,  if  a  proselyte  at  alL 

*  Wo  cannot  tell  how  llir  tbls  family  Is  to  be  reckonefl  Hellenisljo  or  Aramaic  (ece 
Uh.  U.)  But  the  Hellenistic  element  would  be  likely  to  predominate.  In  reference 
to  this  subject,  Mr.  Grinlield,  ia  his  recent  work  on  the  Septua^iit,  p.  63,  aotiees  (he 
two  pasa^es  fcom  that  version  in  St.  Paul's  letters  to  Timothy.  1  Tira.  v.  18. 
i  Tim.  iL  IS.  '  Acls  xvi.  3. 
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fclie  Messlsli,  when  his  aasociate  and  assistant  in.  the  work  was  an  uncir- 
cuEQcisDd  heathen,— would  evidently  have  been  to  encumlaer  his  progress 
and  embarrass  his  work.  We  see  in  the  first  aspect  of  the  case  a  com- 
plete explanation  of  what  to  many  has  seemed  inconsistent,  and  what 
some  have  ventured  to  pronounce  as  culpable,  in  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul. 
"  He  took  and  circumcised  Timotheus."  How  could  he  do  otherwise  if  he 
acted  with  his  usual  far-sighted  caution  and  deliberation  ?  Had  Timothy 
not  been  circumcised,  a  storm  would  have  gathered  round  the  Apostie  in 
his  further  progress.  The  Jews,  who  were  ever  ready  to  persecute  him 
from  city  to  city,  woiJd  have  denounced  him  still  more  violently  in  every 
synagogue  when  they  saw  in  Lis  personal  preferences,  and  in  the  co-opera- 
tion he  most  valued,  a  visible  revolt  ag^nst  the  law  of  his  forefathers. 
To  imagine  that  they  could  have  overlooked  the  absence  of  circumcision  in- 
'Kmothy's  case,  as  a  matter  of  no  essential  importance,  is  to  snppose  they 
had  already  become  enliglitened  Christians.  Even  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  we  have  seen '  the  difBculties  which  had  recently  been  raised  by 
scrupulousness  and  bigotry  on  this  very  subject  And  the  difficulties 
would  iiave  been  increased  tenfold  in  then  t  11  nfi  !db  f  hmlyp 
claiming  everywhere  on  his  very  arrival  th  t  m        n  was    1  oL  h  1 

His  fixed  Ime  of  procedure  was  to  act  n  th  t  th  a  h  tb  y 
gogues,  and  to  preach  the  Gospel  first  to  tl  J  at  d  th  n  to  th  G 
tile."  He  had  no  intention  of  abandonin  th  n  th  d  anl  k  w  th  t 
he  continued  it  for  many  years.'  But  such  a  course  would  have  been  im- 
possible had  not  Timothy  been  circumcised.  He  must  necessarily  have 
been  repelled  by  that  people  who  endeavoured  once  to  murder  St.  Paul, 
because  they  imagined  he  had  taken  a  Greek  into  the  Temple.'  The  very 
intercourse  of  social  life  would  have  been  hindered,  and  made  almost  im- 
possible, by  the  presence  of  a  half-heathen  companion :  for,  however  far 
the  stricter  practice  may  have  been  relaxed  among  the  Hellenising  Jews 
of  the  dispersion,  the  general  principle  of  exclusivenesa  everywhere  re- 
mained, and  it  was  stUl  "an  abomination"  for  the  circumcised  to  eat  with 
the  uncircumcised.' 

It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  St.  Paul's  conduct  in  cureumcising 
rimothy  was  inconsistent  with  the  principle  and  practice  he  maintained  at 
Jerusalem  when  he  refused  to  circumcise  Titus.'  But  the  two  cases  were 
entirely  different.  Then  there  was  an  attempt  to  enforce  circumciaon  aa 
necessary  to  salvation  ;  now  it  was  performed  as  a  voluntary  act,  and 
simply  on  prudential  grounds.    Those  who  insisted  on  the  ceremony  m  the 

■  Ch.  VII. 

*  Acts  siii.  5,  li,    xiv.  I     nil  1,  2,  10.    xviii.  i,  13.    xix.  8,  3 ;  and  coiapaw 
Eom.  i.  le.    ii.  9,  10. 

3  See  Acta  xxvliL  •  Acts  xxi.  29,  with  xxii.  22. 

*  See  p.  205.  «  Gal.  ii.  3.    See  p.  218. 
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case  of  Tiius  weve  Christians,  wlio  were  cndeaYOuriiig  to  burden  llie 
Gospel  with  tlio  yoke  of  tlie  law  :  those  for  wliose  sakes  Timotby  became 
obedient  to  one  provision  of  the  law,  were  Jews,  whom  it  was  desirable 
not  to  proToke,  that  they  might  more  easily  be  delivered  from  boadage. 
By  conceding  in  the  present  ease,  prejudice  was  conciliated  and  tbe 
Gospel  furthered  :  the  results  of  yielding  in  the  former  case  would  have 
been  disastrous,  and  perhaps  ruinoaSj  to  tlxe  cause  of  pure  Christianity. 

If  it  he  said  that  even  in  this  case  there  was  danger  lest  serious  results 
should  follow, — that  doubt  might  be  thrown  ou  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel, 
and  tliat  coloui"  might  be  given  to  the  Jndairing  propensity  : — ^it  ia  enough 
to  answer  tliot  indifferent  actions  become  right  or  wroEg  according  to  our 
knowledge  theu^  probable  consequences, — and  that  St.  Paul  was  a  hetter 
judge  of  the  consequences  likely  to  follow  from  Timothy's  circumcision 
than  we  can  possibly  be.  Are  we  concerned  about  the  effects  likely  to 
have  been  produced  on  the  mind  of  Timothy  himself  ?  There  was  no  risk, 
at  least,  lest  he  should  thmk  that  circumcision  was  necessary  to  salvation, 
for  he  had  been  publicly  recognised  as  a  Christian  before  he  was  circum 
cised  ; '  ajid  the  companion,  disciple,  and  minister  of  St.  Paul  was  in  nc 
danger,  we  should  suppose,  of  becoming  a  Judaizer.  And  as  for  the  mora! 
results,  which  might  be  expected  to  follow  in  the  minds  of  the  other 
Lycaonian  Christians,— it  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  very  moment 
St.  Paul  was  carrying  with  him  and  publiskmg  the  decree  which  announced 
to  all  Gentiles  that  they  were  not  to  be  burdened  with  a  yoke  which  the 
Jews  had  never  been  able  to  bear.  St.  Luke  notices  this  circumstance  in 
the  very  next  verse  after  the  mention  of  Timothy's  circumcision,  as  if  to 
call  our  attention  to  the  contiguity  of  the  two  facts.'  It  would  seem,  in- 
deed, that  the  very  best  arrangements  were  adopted  which  a  divinely 
enlightened  prudence  could  suggest.  Paul  carried  with  him  the  letter  of 
the  Api-iitles  and  elders,  that  no  Gentile  Christian  might  be  enslaved  to 
Judaism,  He  circumcised  his  minister  and  companion,  that  no  Jewish 
Christian  might  have  his  prejudices  shocked.  His  language  was  that 
which  he  always  used, — ■"  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  nncircumcision  ia 
nothing.  The  renovation  of  the  heait  in  Christ  is  everything,'  Let 
every  man  be  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." '  No  innocent  prejudice  was 
ever  treated  roughly  by  St.  Paul.  To  the  Jew  be  became  a  Jew,  to  tlie 
Gentile  a  Gentile :  "  he  was  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by  any  means  he 
might  save  some."  * 

Iconiam  appears  to  have  been  the  place  where  Timothy  was  cu-cnm- 
cised.     Tiie  opinion  of  the  Christians  at  Iconium,  as  weO  as  those  at 

1  Acta  avi.  1-3.  »  See  vv.  3,  4. 

'  Gai.  V.  e.    vi.  IS.    St.  Faul's  own  conduct  on  tlie  confiQes  of  Galaf ia  ia  a  commeit 
Uir;  on  tlie  words  iie  urns  to  tiie  Galatians. 
'  Rom.  siv.  6,  '  1  Cor.  ix.  20-22. 
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Lystra,  tarl  been  obtained  before  tbe  Apostle  took  him  as  his  companioa. 
These  towns  were  separated  only  tij  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  ; '  and 
constant  communication  mnst  have  been  going  on  between  the  residents  in 
the  two  places,  whether  Gentile,  Jewish,  or  Christian.  Iconium  was  by 
fftr  the  most  populous  and  important  city  of  the  two,— and  it  was  the 
point  of  intersection  of  all  the  great  roads  in  the  neighbourhood.'  I'or 
these  reasons  we  conceive  that  St  Paul's  stay  in  Iconium  was  of  greater 
moment  than  his  visits  to  the  smaUer  towns,  such  as  Lystra  "Whether 
the  ordination  of  Timothy,  as  well  as  his  circumcision,  took  place  at  thK 
particular  plaoe  and  time,  is  a  point  not  easy  to  determine.  But  this  view 
13  at  least  aa  probable  as  any  other  that  can  I)e  suggested  :  and  it  gives  a 
new  and  solemn  emphasis  to  this  occasion  if  we  consider  it  as  that  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  tender  allusions  of  tht  pi'tor'il  letters,— 
where  St.  Paul  reminds  Timothy  of  his  g<  id  cmfcssion  befoie  'many 
witnesses,"  =  of  the  "prophecies"  which  sanctioned  his  dedifation  to 
God's  service,'  and  of  the  ftifts  received  bv  the  hying  on  of  '  the 
ha.nds  of  the  presbyters"*  and  the  Apostle's  "own  hands."  '■  &uch  refer- 
ences to  the  day  of  ordination,  with  all  its  well-remembered  details,  not 
only  were  full  of  serious  admonition  to  Timothy,  but  possess  the  deepest 
interest  for  us.'  And  this  interest  becomes  still  greater  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  "wltne^es"  who  stood  by  were  St.  Panl's  own  converts, 
and  the  very  "  brethren  "  who  gave  testimony  to  Timothy's  high  character 
at  Lystra  and  Iconium  ;  '—that  the  "  prophecy  "  which  designated  him  til 
his  offtce  was  the  same  spiritual  gift  which  had  attested  the  commission  of 
Barnabas  and  Saul  at  Antioch,'  and  that  the  College  of  Presbyters,'"  who, 

1  To  what  baa  been  Kiid  before  (pp.  182, 186,  &&),  add  the  following  note  from  a 
MS.  jonraal  already  quoted.  "  Oct,  S. — Left  Konieli  at  12.  Traversed  the  enormous 
plains  for  SK  hours,  when  we  reached  a  small  Tarcoman  vDlage.  .  .  Oct.  7. — At  ll.SO 
we  npproaolied  Uie  Kara-Dsigh,  and  la  about  au  hour  began  to  ascend  its  slopes.  We 
were  thus  about  11  hours  crossing  tte  phun  from  Konieh.  This,  with  2  on  the  other 
side,  made  in  all  13  hours.    We  were  heartily  tired  of  the  plam." 

■  Roads  from  loooinm  to  Tarsus  in  Cllicia,  Side  in  Pamphjlia,  Ephesua  in  Aaa, 
Angora  in  Galatia,  Cajsarea  in  Cappadocia,  &c.,  are  all  meotloned  ia  the  ancient 
anthorities. 

>  1  Tim.  vi.  12.  <  1  Tim.  i.  la  ^  1  Tim.  iv.  li.  '  2  Tim.  i,  6. 

'  Tbis  is  eijaallj  true,  if  the  orflination  is  to  be  coosiderea  coincident  with  the 
"  laying  on  of  hauda,"  by  which  the  miraculous  gifla  of  tho  Holy  Ghost  were  Drat 
sommuaroated,  as  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  (Acta  x.  44),  the  Sfunaritang  (viii.  17),  the 
iWiples  at  Ephesua  (as.  6),  and  St.  Paul  himself  {is.  17).  See  the  Essay  on  the 
Apostolical  Office  in  Stanley's  Sermons  and  E^ays,  especially  p.  71.  These  gijit 
loabtless  pointed  out  the  offices  to  which  individuals  were  specially  called.  Com- 
pare together  the  three  important  passages :  Rom.  sii.  fi-S,  1  Cor.  sii.  2S-30.  Epb.  iv 
II,  12 ;  alw  1  Pet.  Iv.  10, 11. 

9  Compare  Acts  xv'i.  2  witb  Acts  xiii.  51 — jdv.  22. 
?  Compare  1  Tim.  i.  18  with  Acts  liii.  1-3. 

10  TA  npKSvTepioD.     1  Tim.  Iv.  li.    See  2  Tim.  i.  6. 
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in  coQJQuction  with  tlie  Apostle,  ordained  tlie  new  mloister  of  the  Gospel, 
consisted  of  those  who  had  hoen  "  ordajned  in  every  chnrch  " '  at  the  close 
of  that  same  journey. 

On  quitting  Iconium  St.  PanI  left  the  route  of  hit,  pr  yions  journey 
unless  indeed  he  went  in  the  Erst  place  to  Ant  och  m  Pisidia— i  journey 
to  which  city  was  necessary  in  order  to  compIetK!  a  full  yis  tation  of  the 
churches  founded  on  the  continent  in  conjunction  with  Barnabas  It  is 
certainly  most  in  harmony  with  our  first  impressKni  to  believe  that  this 
city  was  not  unrisited.  No  mention,  however  is  made  of  the  [  lace  and 
it  is  enough  to  remark  that  a  residence  of  a  few  v>  eeks  at  Iconium  a  hi" 
head-quart  aw  u!d  n  bl  the  Apostle  to  see  moie  than  once  ail  the 
Christiana  at  Ant  o  h  Ly  tra,  and  Dcrbc'  It  is  hi^hlv  probable  that  iie 
did  so  :  for  th  hoi  a  p  ct  of  the  departuie  from  Icon  um  as  it  is 
related  to  is  n  th  L  1 1  is  that  of  a  new  nus'iionary  enterprist  nndti 
taken  after  th  w  k  f  itation  was  concluded  St  Paul  leases  Ico- 
nium, as  ft  m  ly  h  1  ft  th  Syrian  Antioch,  to  evai  „d!ze  tl  c  heathen  in 
new  countriefi.  Silas  is  his  companion  in  place  of  Barnabas  and  Timothy 
is  with  him  ''  for  his  minister,"  as  Mark  was  with  hun  then  Many  loids 
were  before  him.  By  travelling  westward  he  would  =oon  010=!  the  frontier 
of  the  pro  f  A  a    and  he  might  descend  bj  the  valley  of  the 

Meander  t    Fj  h  ta  m  tropolis  :  *  or  the  r  ads  to  the  south    might 

have  condu  t  1  hm  t  P  ga  and  Attaleia,  and  the  othei  cities  on  the 
coast  of  Pamphyl  a  B  t  neither  of  these  routes  n  ai  thoaen  Guided  by 
the  ordinary  nd  at  u  f  Providence,  or  consciously  taught  by  the  Spint 
of  God,  he  ad  an  d  n  ortherly  direction,  through  whuit  is  called,  in 
the  general  la      ag     f  S    pture,  "  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Qalatia." 

We  ha         n    that  tl    term  "  Phrygia"  had  no  pohtical  agnificance 

'  Acta  xiv.  23. 

*  It  would  also  be  very  easy  for  St.  Paul  to  visit  Antioch  on  his  route  from  Iconium 
through  Phryg^  and  Galatia.  See  below,  p.  271.  Tbe  fact  that  Pisidia  is  not  meu- 
Uoned  cannot  he  used  os  au  argument  against  a  v'vat  to  tbat  place.  Bottger  (§  18) 
very  forcibly  says  it  is  highly  improbable  that  St.  Paul  should  pass  by  Ms  conveits 
there,  aud  not  communicate  to  them  the  letter  of  the  Council.  But,  agtun,  this  dots 
not  prove  that  he  is  right  in  ineluduig  Antioch  in  Galatia. 

'  It  is  impos^ble,  as  we  have  seen  (pp.  239,  240)  to  del«tmiue  the  esact  frontier. 

'  The  great  road  from  Ephesas  to  tie  Eup&rates  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Maunder 
to  the  neighlKmrhood  of  Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  and  Colosse  [Col.  iv.  13-16],  and  1heno» 
passed  by  Apamea  to  Iconiam.  See  the  references  to  Strabo  and  Cicero  in  the  next 
note  but  two. 

'  The  Peutinger  Table  bas  a  direct  road  ftom  Iconlnm  to  Si^e,  on  the  coast  of  Pam- 
pLylia.  Thence  another  road  follows  the  coast  to  Perga,  and  goes  thence  across  West- 
ern Pialdiato  the  Tfdley  of  the  Ifinander.  None  of  the  Itineraries  mention  any  iliruol 
toafl  ftxjm  Anlioch  in  Pisidia  to  Perga  and  Attaleia,  corresponding  to  the  journeys  of 
Paul  and  Saraabas,  For  an  aUuaicn  to  the  importance  of  Side,  see  p.  2a.  n.  2.  Com 
jare  p.  160. 
*  '  Pp.  2S6,  239,  240,  213,  250,  &C,  and  the  notes. 
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ai  tlie  time  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  merely  a  geographical  expression,  de- 
aotiiig  a  debatable  country  of  doubtful  extent,  difTnsed  over  the  frontiers 
of  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Galatia,  but  mainly  belonging  to  the  former. 
We  believe  that  this  part  of  the  Apostle's  journey  might  be  described 
under  various  forms  of  espression,  according  as  tbe  narrator  might  speak 
politically  or  popularly.  A  traveller  proceeding  from  Cologne  to  Han- 
over might  be  described  as  going  through  Westphalia  or  throngh  Prussia. 
The  course  of  the  railroad  would  be  the  best  indication  of  his  real  path. 
So  we  ima^ne  tliat  onr  best  guide  in  conjecturing  St.  Paul's  path  throngh 
tills  part  of  Asia  Minor  is  obtained  by  examining  tlie  direction  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  roads.  We  have  marked  his  route  in  our  map  along 
the  general  course  of  the  Iloman  railitai^y  way,  and  the  track  of  Turkish 
caravans,  which  leads  by  Laodicea,  Philomelium,  and  Synnada,'  —  or,  to 
use  tte  existing  terms,  by  Ladik,  Ak-Shev,  and  Bski-Karahisaer.'  This 
road  follows  the  northern  side  of  that  ridge  which  Straho  describes  aa 
separating  Philomelium  and  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  which,  as  we  have 
seen,'  materially  assisted  Mr.  Arnndel  in  discovering  the  latter  city.  If 
St.  PanI  revisited  Antioch  on  his  way  *  —  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he 
did  not, — he  would  follow  the  com-se  of  his  former  journey,^  and  then 
regain  the  road  to  Synnada  by  crossing  the  ridge  to  Philomelium.    We 

1  These  are  the  stages  in  the  great  road  fvom  EphoeuH  to  Mbekch  in  the  Peiitiager 
Table.  At  Sjnnacla  it  meets  s,  road  from  the  north.  See  them  laid  down  approi- 
imately  in  Colonel  Leake's  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  and  oompai'e  M^or  Kenneirs  wort  on 
Western  Asia.  This  was  the  route  of  Cicero,  when  he  travelled  from.  Eptiesus  to 
Oilioin.  Ep.  ad  Att.  v.  20.  Fam.  in.  8.  sv.4.  Sjnuatla  was  »  place  of  considerable 
importance  as  the  capital  of  a  Conventus  Juridious.  (Plin.  v.  29.)  Compare  Cic  Att. 
V.  21.  Liv.  xxsviil  15.  xlv.  3i.  Strabo  expressly  says,  that  Laodicea  Corabusta 
wiis  on  the  great  road  Irom  Ephesae  \o  the  Euphrates.  Philomelium  is  mentioned  as 
an  intermediate  stage  hotli  by  Cicero  and  Straho  (1.  c).  For  the  modem  names  of 
these  places,  and  tbeir  relation  to  modem  routes,  sec  the  next  note. 

'  For  the  modem  roads,  Murray's  Handbook  for  the  East  may  he  consulted ;  Route 
93  (Scutari,  by  Nica^a  and  Konieh,  to  Tarsus  and  Baias),  and  Boute  94.  (Constanti- 
nople, by  tie  Rhyndacus  and  Konieh,  to  Casarea  and  Cappadocia.)  Both  these  routes 
ooinoide  between  Ak-Sher  and  Konieh.  This  line  of  road  was  also  traversed  by  Otter, 
Browne,  and  Leake  (see  Leake's  map),  and  hy  Hamilton  Aiosworth,  and  tie  author 
of  the  MS.  journal  we  have  quoted.  See,  again,  the  Modem  Traveller,  p.  311.  {Eonte 
ft'om  Koi^eh  to  Kiutaya  and  Broossa.)  Ladik  is  Laodiciea  Combusla,  situated  juat 
beyond  the  bills  which  bound  tbo  pMn  of  Konieh  (see  p.  182,  and  especially  p.  186). 
Ak-Slier  used  to  be  identified  witi  Antioch  in  Pi^dte,  but  is  noiv  believed  to  be  I'hilo- 
melium  (see  the  next  note).  Eski-Karahisaar  is  now  identified  vrith  Synnada.  See 
Franz,  Fiinf  luscbriften  u.  Filnf  Stadten  in  Kleinawen,  Berlm,  1840.  It  is  near  'jio* 
siWy  identical  with  ?]  AfiumfKarahissar  (so  called  from  its  opium  planta^ons),  ao 
important  town  half-way  between  Angora,  and  Smyrna.  It  is  almost  certain  that  St 
Paul  must  have  passed  more  tian  once  near  this  place.  Mr.  Hamilton  waa  there  on 
two  journeys,  from  Angorah  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  fiom  the  valley  of  the  Hermua 
to  loonium.    See  his  Descriptions,  i.  xsvl.    n,  xli. 

3  Sec  pp.  169,  170. 

*  See  above,  p.  270,  n.  2.  s  Acts  xiv 
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must  again  repeat  tlidt  the  pitli  ina  kcl  Jowii  heie  i  conji.ctQiiiJ  We 
have  nothing  either  m  St  Lnies  ninatiye  or  in  St  Panla  own  Ictteis 
to  lead  US  to  any  place  in  Pliiygia  as  Lcrtainly  vi&ited  1  y  him  on  thia 
occasion,  and  as  the  Lome  of  the  loov  its  he  thenm^le  One  city  indeei, 
T?hioh  is  commonly  leckoned  among  tl  e  Phryj,  dn  cities  has  a  gieit  place 
iu  St,  Paul's  biography  and  it  lav  on  tlie  line  of  an  importint  Koman 
road.'  But  it  was  s  tnattd  f^  witlmi  the  proTinue  ot  Asia  and  for 
several  reasons  we  thmk  it  highly  imi  robable  that  he  mi  ted  Colosse 
on.  this  jonrney,  if  indeed  he  cvei  v  s  ted  it  at  all  The  most  probable 
route  is  that  which  lies  more  to  the  noithwarda  m  the  diiection  of  the 
true  G-alatia. 

Theremai'ks  which  have  beenimdL  on  Pliijnia  must  berepeit  d  ivith 
some  modification,  concermng  Gilatii  It  is  itue  thit  Galit  a  wis  & 
province  :  but  we  can  jlainly  see  thit  the  term  11  nsel  here  in  its 
popuW  sense, — not  as  denoting  the  whole  terntotj  'nhich  v,at,  soierned 
by  the  Galatiaa  proconsul  bat  lather  the  irimitve  legioi  of  the 
tetrarchs  and  kings  without  including  thcif,  distin-ts  of  Phr;j,n,  or 
Lycaonia,  which  we  e  now  politically  unitcl  with  it'  Theie  is  abso- 
lutely no  city  in  true  Galatii  which  la  mentioned  by  t!  e  Sicred  Wnteta 
in  connection  with  the  firt  spread  of  Christianity  From  the  pecahar 
form  of  expression'  with  whch  the  Chiisbins  of  this  pait  of  Asia 
Minor  are  addressed  by  &t  Paul  m  the  Epistle  wl  ich  he  wiote  to  them  < 
and  alluded  to  in  another  of  his  Epistles,' — we  infer  that  "the  churclies 
of  Galatia"  were  not  confined  to  any  one  city,  but  distributed  through 
various  parts  of  the  conntry.  If  we  were  to  mention  two  cities,  which, 
both  from  their  intrinsic  importance,  and  from  their  connection  with  the 
leading  roads,*  are  likely  to  have  been  visited  and  revisited  by  the 

1  Xeuophon  reckons  Colosse  in  Plirygia.  Anak  ii.  1,  So  Strnbo,  sii.  8.  It  V:-S3  on 
the  great  roail  mentioned  above,  from  loommn  to  EpHeBna.  Bottger,  who  holds  "  the 
churches  of  Galatia"  to  have  been  merely  the  chrn'otiea  at  Der be,  Ljstra,  and  Iconinm, 
Bupposes  St.  Paul  never  to  have  been  in  northern  Gralalia,  but  to  have  ti'avelled  to 
Colosse,  and  tJicnefl  hj  Sardia  to  the  frontier  of  Bilhyoia.  See  the  map  attached  to 
hia  First  Essay.  Wo  come  hero  npou  a  question  which  ive  need  not  anticipate ;  viz. 
whether  St,  Paul  was  ever  at  Coloeae.    For  Bottger's  view  of  Col.  ii.  1,  boo  hia  Third 

'  See  pp.  216,  24T,  and  &o  notes. 

'  Tiiif  iKKfuT/niai^  i^f  raAoTiaf,  in  the  pluraL  The  occnrrenoe  of  this  term  in  tne 
galntatlon  gives  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  tlie  form  of  a  chcular  letter.  The  samo 
phrase,  in  the  Second  EpMe  to  the  Corinthians,  conveys  the  impresaon  that  there  was 
no  great  central  church  in  Galatia,  like  that  of  Corinth  in  Aehaia,  or  lliat  of  Epiicsus 
in  A^a. 

4  Ga!.  i.  2.  6  1  Cor.  xvi.  1. 

'  The  route  is  conjecturally  laid  down  in  tlie  map  from  Synnada  to  Pessinus  an3 
Ancyra.  Mr.  Hamilton  travelled  exsiotly  along  thia  line,  and  describes  tbe  bare  and 
dieaiy  country  at  length  (r.  sxiv.-xxrit.).  Neai'  Pesaaus  he  found  an  inscription  (No. 
139)  relatmg  to  Hie  repairing  of  the  Koman  road,  on  a  column  which  had  probably 
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A-postle,  we  should  be  inclined  to  seluct  Pessiiius  and  Ancji-a.  Ths  first 
of  three  cities  retained  aome  importance  as  the  former  capital  of  one  of 
the  Gaiatlan  tribes,'  and  its  trade  was  considerable  under  the  earlj  em- 
perors," Moreover,  it  had  an  ancient  and  wide-apread  renown,  aa  the 
seat  of  the  primitivo  worship  of  Cybele,  the  Great  Mother.^  'i'liongh 
her  oldest  and  most  sacred  image  (which,  like  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesua,' 
had  "  fallen  down  from  heayen  ")  had  been  removed  to  Rome, — lier  wor- 
ship  continued  to  thrive  in  Galatia,  under  the  superintendence  of  her 
effeminate  and  fanatical  priests  or  Galli,"  and  Pessinns  was  the  object  of 
one  of  Julian's  pilgrimages,  when  heathenism  was  on  the  decline.'  Aneyrs 
was  a  place  of  still  greater  moment :  for  it  was  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince,' The  time  of  its  highest  eminence  was  not  under  the  Gaulish  bat 
the  Roman  government.  Augustus  built  there  a  magnificent  temple  of 
marble,*  and  inscribed  there  a  history  of  his  deeds,  almost  in  the  style  of 
an  Asiatic  sovereign.'  Tliis  city  was  the  meeting-place  of  all  the  great 
roads  in  the  north  of  the  peninsnla.'"  And,  when  we  add  that  Jews  had 
been  established  there  from  the  time  of  Augustus,"  and  probably  eariier, 
we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Temple  and  Inscription  at 
Angora,  which  snccessive  travellers  have  described  and  copied  during  the 
last  three  hundred  years,  were  once  seen  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
However  this  may  have  been,  we  have  some  information  from  his  own 
pen,  concerning  bis  first  journey  through  "  the  region  of  (Jalatia."     We 

been  a  milestone.  Both  the  Antonine  and  Jerusalem  Itineraries  give  tlie  road  be- 
tween PesMQuB  and  Ancyra,  with  Ihe  intenmcaiate  stages. 

1  The  ToliatolJoii,  or  Western  Galatiaos.    See  Straho  and  Livy. 

'  nEtriiHioOc  iarlv  Ifi-nopsloii  Tuv  Ta-oTy  /leyiaruv.  Straljo  siii.  5.  Its  position  liiis 
been  estahlisheS  by  Tosier  ftnd  Hamilton.    See  Frana. 

3  See  aboye,  p.  246. 

<  Compare  Herodian's  espression  of  the  Jmage  of  Cylwle  (i.  11),  A-irA  tA  ilyo/l^a 
duWETif,  lij  %lyoB<!i.v,  witll  tliat  in  the  Acts  (xis.  S5),  irijliv  veasopov  rov  dioneToCf. 
The  tmoieats  had  a  notion  that  Pessinus  derived  its  name  dird  toO  irsaeiv.  Frn'M- 
ger,  p.  366. 

*  Jerome  conuecls  tiiis  term  with  the  name  of  Uie  Galatians.  See,  however.  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Autiqnities,  under  tbe  word.    See  also  under  "  Megalesia," 

«  Amiaian.  Marc.  sxii.  9. 

'  The  words  ATKXPA  MHTPOHOAIS  appear  on  its  coins  at  this  period.  It  ivag 
6lsocalIcd"SebiBte,"fiximtIiefaTonr  of  Augustus.  Theworda  SEBASTHNSiN  TEK- 
TOSArCN  appear  Jjoth  on  coins  and  inscriptions. 

s  This  temple  haa  been  descrihed  by  a  long  series  of  travellers,  from  Lucas  and  Tour- 
nefort  to  Hamilton  and  Tesier. 

»  Full  comments  on  Hiis  inscription  will  be  foimd  in  Boeckh,  Texier,  and  HamilbM^ 
■Dd  in  the  ArcMologische  Zeitnng  for  Feb.  1843.  We  may  compare  it  with  the  re- 
cently deciphered  record  of  the  victories  of  Darius  Hyelaapes  on  tte  rock  at  BeMstomi. 

See  Vaus's  Nineveh  and  PersepoliB. 

10  Colonel  Leake'a  map  shows  at  one  glance  wliat  we  learn  from  the  ILiaoi'av.ea 
We  see  there  the  roads  radiathig  from  it  in  CTery  direction, 

'■  See  the  reference  to  Josephns,  p.  247,  n.  4, 
VOL.  I.— 18 
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know  tliat  he  was  delayed  tliore  hy  sitkiieKs,  and  we  know  in  wliat  spirll 
the  Galatians  received  him. 

St.  Paul  affectionately  reminds  the  Galtitiam '  that  it  was  "  bodiiy 
sieleitess  which  caused  him  t\t  preach  the  Glad-tidings  to  them  at  the  first." 
The  allusion  is  to  Ids  first  visit :  and  the  obvions  inference  is,  that  he  was 
passing  through  Galatia  to  some  other  distmct  (possihly  Fontus,'  where 
we  know  that  many  Jews  were  established),  when  the  state  of  his  bodily 
health  arrested  his  progress.'  Thus  he  became,  as  it  were,  the  Evai^e 
list  of  Galatia  against  his  will.  But  his  zeal  to  discharge  the  duty  that 
was  laid  on  him,  did  not  allfiw  him  to  be  &ilent.  He  was  instant  "in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season."  "Woe"  was  on  him  if  he  did  not  preach  the 
Gospel.  The  same  Providence  detained  him  among  the  Gauls,  which 
wonld  not  allow  him  to  enter  Asia  or  Eithynia  ; '  and  m  the  midst  of  hia 
weakness  he  made  the  glad-tidings  known  to  all  who  would  listen  to  him 
We  cannot  say  what  this  sickness  was,  or  even  confidently  identify  it  with 
that  "  thorn  in  the  flesh  "=  to  which  he  feelingly  alludes  in  his  Epistles, 
as  a  disdpline  which  God  had  laid  on  him.  But  the  remembrance  of  what 
he_  suffered  in  Galatia  seems  so  much  to  colour  all  the  phrases  in  tliis  pai-t 
of  the  Epistle,  that  a  deep  pereoiial  interest  is  connected  with  the  circura- 
stance.  Sickness  iu  a  foreign  country  has  a  peculiarly  depressing  effect 
on  a  sensitive  mind.  And  though  doubtless  Timothcua  watched  over  the 
Apostle's  weakness  with  the  most  affectionate  soUcitnde, — -yet  those  who 
have  experienced  what  fever  is  in  a  land  of  strangers  will  know  how  to 
sympathise,  even  with  St.  Paul,  in  this  human  trial.  The  climate  and  the 
prevailing  maladies  of  Asia  Minor  may  have  been  modified  with  the  lapse 
of  centuries  :  and  we  arc  without  the  guidance  of  St.  Luke's  medical  lan- 
gnage,'  which  sometimes  throws  a  light  on  diseases  allnded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture :  but  two  Christian  sufferers,  in  widely  different  ages  of  the 
Charch,  occur  to  the  memory  as  we  look  on  the  map  of  Galatia.  Wo 
could  hardly  mention  any  two  men  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  St.  Paul,  than  John  Chrjsostom  and  Henry  Martjn.'     And 

1  Gal,  iv.  13.  •  See  above,  pp.  2*8,  249. 

s  There  can  be  no  duabt  that  tlie  literal  traiialatiou  of  Si'  d.adi-Dnaii  n/f  oa/jitSf  is, 
"  nil  account  of  bodily  weakness."  See  Winer'a  Giiiminatik,  §  53.  And  there  suems 
no  good  rsason  why  we  should  translate  it  differently,  tbough  most  of  the  Englieb 
commentatora  take  a  different  view.  See  Meyer  anil  Ce  Wette.  Biittger,  in  harmony 
with  Ua  hypothesis  that  St.  Luke's  Galatia  means  the  neighbourhood  of  Lysti'a  aud 
Derhe,  thinks  that  the  bodily  weakness  here  alladed  to  was  the  result  of  the  etonin?  at 
Lystra.    Acts  xiv. 

J  Aets  svi.  e,  7.  s  2  Cor.  sii.  7-10. 

«  See  the  paper  alluded  to  p.  95,  n.  1. 

'  There  waa  a  great  eimilarity  in  the  last  BufTcrings  of  these  apostolic  men ; 
the  same  intolerable  pam  in  the  head,  the  same  inclement  weather,  and  the  eumt 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  those  who  nrged  on  the  journey.  We  quote  the  Benedictine  life 
of  ChFyfostotn.    "  Uqub  e  militibus  illud  mium  satagens  ut  mala  morte  Joaauem  necO' 
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when  wc  read  how  these  two  Btunts  suffered  in  their  last  hoars  from 
fetigue,  pain,  rudeness,  and  cruelty,  among  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor 
vhich  surround  the  place'  where  they  rest, — we  can  well  enter  into 
the  meaning  of  St.  Paul's  expressions  of  gratitude  to  those  who  received 
him  kindly  in  the  hour  of  bis  weakness. 

The  Apostle's  reception  among  the  frank  and  warm-hearted  Gauls  was 
pecuUarly  kind  and  disinterested.  No  Church  is  reminded  by  the  Apos- 
tle so  tenderly  of  the  time  of  their  first  moeting.'  The  recollection  is  used 
by  him  to  strengthen  his  reproaches  of  their  mutability,  aud  to  enforce  the 
pleading  with  which  he  urges  them  to  return  to  the  true  Gospel.  Tiiat 
Gospel  had  been  received  iu  the  first  place  with  the  same  affection  which 
they  extended  to  the  Apostle  himself.  And  the  subject,  the  manner, 
and  the  results  of  his  preaehiug  are  not  obscurely  indicated  in  the  Epistle 
itself.  The  great  topic  there,  as  at  Corinth  and  everywhere,  was  "  (/« 
Cross  of  Christ" — "  Chjist  crucified"  set  forth  among  them."  The  Di- 
vine evidence  of  the  Spirit  followed  the  word,  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Apostle,  and  received  by  "  the  hearing  of  the  ear." '  Many  were  con- 
verted, both  Greeks  and  Jews,  men  and  women,  free  men  and  slaves." 
The  worship  of  false  divinities,  whether  connected  with  the  old  supersti- 
tJOQ  at  Pessinos,  or  the  Roman  idolatry  at  Ancyra,  was  forsaken  for  that 
Df  the  true  and  living  God.°  And  before  St,  Paul  left  the  "  region  of 
Galatia"  on  his  onward  progress,  various  Christian  communitiea '  were 
added  to  those  of  Cilicia,  Lycaonia,  and  Fhrygia. 

In  following  St.  Paul  on  his  departure  from  Galatia,  we  come  to  a 

ret,  .  .  .  Cumplnviavehemenadeciaeret.ia  niM  curanapraficiacebaturille;  ilautin 
doTBO  et  in  peetore  aquainm  rivi  deomrerent  Ingentem.  rurans  Eolis  seatum  pro  delieiis 
habebat,  ciun  no^et  B.  Joannis  caput,  BltSEei  instia:  calvum,  testa  vesarL  .  ,  .  TJnde 
disoeaserant  redire  ooaeti  sant,  quod  ills  ajgrolaret ;  capitis  eoim  dolore  laborabat, 
quod  BoliB  radios  ferre  non  posEet  Sio  igitur  revereuB  .  .  .  appoatue  eat  ad  pades 
suos  et  ad  Christum  Iranaiit."  Compare  tMs  with  the  accoaot  of  H,  Martjn'H  last  hours. 
"  Oct.  2. — In  the  night  Hassan  sent  to  summon  me  away,  but  I  was  quite  unable  to  move. 
,  ,  ,  We  travelled  all  the  rest  of  the  day  and  all  night ;  it  rained  moat  of  tha  time. 
Soon  afier  sunset  the  ague  came  on  again.  ...  My  fever  increaaed  to  a  violent  degree ; 
the  heat  in  my  eyea  and  forehead  was  bo  great  that  the  Are  almost  made  me  ftaatic 
.  .  .  Oct.  5.— The  sleep  had  refrcalied  me,  but  I  was  feehle  and  ehaien ;  yet  the  nier. 
cileea  Hasion  hurried  me  o£t"  The  last  words  in  his  Journal  were  written  the  neil 
day.    Ho  died  on  tbe  Ifith. 

1  It  is  remai-kable  tliat  Chryeostom  and  Martya  are  liviriod  in  the  same  place.  Thej 
both  died  on  a  journey,  at  Toeat  or  Comana  in  Pontua. 

'  The  references  have  been  given  above  iu  the  account  of  Galatia,  p.  243. 

'  Compare  Gal.  ill.  1,  wiHi  1  Cor.  i.  13,  17.    ii.  2,  &c. 

'  Tfl  TTVcHiia  iTA^ere  ij  uKo^f  nidTca;,  Gal.  iil.  2.  See  v.  5.  So  at  Thessalonica 
1  Tbecs.  Ii.  13. 

t  Gal.  lii.  27,  28. 

'  See  the  remarts  above  (p.  256)  In  reference  to  Tarsus. 

T  The  plural  intil^iriai  (Gal.  i.  2,  and  1  Cor.  xvi.  1)  impliea  this.    See  p.  272. 
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passage  of  acknowledged  difficulty  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  '  NoS 
tbat  the  words  tlicmselves  arc  obscure.  The  difSculty  relates,  not  to 
grammatical  construction,  ^ut  to  geographical  details.  The  statement 
contained  in  St.  Lnke's  words  is  as  fnlloTia  ;■ — After  preaching  the  Gospel 
in  Phrygia  ami  Galatia,  they  were  hindered  from  preaching  it  in  Asia ; 
accordingly,  when  in  Mysia  or  its  neighbourhood,  they  attempted  to  pene- 
trate into  Bithynia  ;  and  this  also  being  forbidden  by.  the  Divine  Spirit, 
they  passed  by  Mysia  and  came  down  to  Troas.'  Now  everything  de- 
pends here  on  the  sense  we  assign  to  the  geographical  terms.  What  is 
meant  by  the  words  "  Myaia,"  "  Asia,"  and  "  Bithynia  V  It  will  ,be  re- 
membereiS  that  all  these  words  had  a  wider  and  a  more  restricted  sense.' 
They  migtt  be  used  popularly  and  vaguely ;  or  they  might  be  taken  iu 
their  exaeter  political  meaning.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  whole  difficulty 
disappears  by  nnderstauding  them  in  the  former  sense,  and  by  believing 
(what  is  much  the  more  probable,  a  prion)  that  St.  Lake  wrote  in  the 
usual  popular  language,  without  any  precise  reference  to  the  provincial 
boundaries.  We  need  hardly  mention  Bithynia;  for,  whether  we  speak 
of  it  traditionally  or  politically,  it  was  exclusive  both  of  Asia  and  Mysia.* 
In  this  place  it  is  evident  that  Mysia  is  excluded  also  from  Asia,  Just  as 
Phry^,  is  above ; '  not  because  these  two  districts  were  not  parts  of  it  in 
its  political  character  of  a  province,"  but  because  they  had  a  history  and  a 
traditioaal  character  of  their  own,  sufficiently  independent  to  give  them  a 
name  in  popular  usage.  As  regards  Asia,  it  is  amply  viewed  as  the 
western  portion  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  relation  to  the  peninsula  has  been 
very  well  described  by  saying  that  it  occupied  the  same  relative  position 

■  Aols  xvi.  6,  7,    For  a  eimilar  accumuUtiou  of  participle',  see  Aets  j:sr,  6-8. 

'  See  Wieseler's  riMuarks  on  this  paseafe,  p.  31,  i:e. 

a  See  above,  p.  237. 

*  Mj^a  waa  at  one  time  an  apple  of  discord  Iwtweou  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and 
BiSiyma ;  and  at  one  time  the  latter  were  maatera  of  a  considerable  tniet  on  tlic  ahore 
of  the  Fropontls.  Eut  this  was  at  an  end  wben  the  Romans  began  to  interfere  in  the 
affiiirs  of  the  east.  See  Livy's  words  of  the  kingdom  of  Asia :  ■'  Mjaain,  quam  Pra- 
sjas  rex  adoinerat,  Eumeni  restituerunt ;"  and  Cicero's  on  the  province  of  Asia :  "Asia 
veatra  constat  es  Phrygia,  Mysia,"  &a.,  pp.  239,  240.  It  may  be  well  to  add  a  few 
wordaonihehistory  of  Mysia,  which  was  purposely  deferred  to  this  place.  Seep.  239, 
n.  3.  Under  Hie  Peroans  this  corner  of  Asia  Minra  formed  the  aatrapj  of  lAttii' 
Phrygia :  nnder  the  Christian  emperors  it  waa  the  province  of  The  Hellespont.  lo 
the  inteiMiLediate  period  we  find  it  called  "  Mjsla,"  and  often  divided  into  two  ports : 
viz.  IMUe  Mysia  on  the  north,  called  also  Mysia  on  tbo  Hellespoat,  or  Mysia  Oljra- 
pene,  betiause  it  lay  to  Hie  north  of  Mount  Olympus ;  and  Great  Mysia,  or  Mysw 
Pergamene,  to  the  aonth  and  easi,  conttdning  the  three  districts  of  Trgaa,  jEolis,  and 
Teuthraula.    See  Forbigor,  p.  110. 

'  Acta  xvi.  6. 

^  Bottger,  ill  hla  First  Essay  (§  16)  says  that  lAltle  Mysia  is  meant,  and  that  tliia 
district  was  in  the  province  of  Bithynia ;  and  de  Wette  seems  to  take  the  same  view. 
But  this  is  rather  like  cutting  the  knot ;  and,  after  all,  l^ere  is  no  knot  to  be  cut 
There  appears  to  be  no  good  proof  that  Little  MTsia  was  in  Bithyoia. 
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•ffUich  Portugal  occupies  with  regard  to  Spain,'  The  comparison  would 
ua  pecuharly  just  in  the  passage  before  us.  For  the  Mysia  of  St.  Luke  ia 
to  Asia  what  Gallicia  is  to  Portugal ;  and  the  journey  from  Galatia  and 
Phiygia  to  the  city  of  Troas  has  its  Enropean  pai-allel  ia  a  journey  from 
Castile  to  Vigo. 

We  are  evidently  destitute  of  materials  for  laying  dowu  tlie  route  of 
St.  Paul  and  Ms  compaiiious.  AI!  that  relates  to  Phrygia  and  GalalJa 
must  be  left  vague  and  blanfe,  like  an  unexplored  country  in  a  map  (as  in 
fact  this  region  itself  is  ia  the  maps  of  Asia  Minor),"  where  we  are  at  lib- 
erty to  imagine  mountains  and  plains,  riyers  and  cities,  but  are  unable  to 
furaish  any  proofs.  As  the  path  of  tlie  Apostle,  however,  approaches  the 
.^gean,  it  comes  out  uito  comparative  light :  tlie  names  of  places  are 
again  mentioned,  and  the  country  and  tlie  coaat  have  been  explored  and 
described.  The  early  part  of  the  route  then  niiist  fae  left  indistinct.  Thua 
much,  however,  we  may  venture  to  say, — that  since  the  Apostle  usually 
turned  his  steps  towards  the  large  towns,  where  many  Jews  were  estab- 
lished, it  is  most  likely  tbat  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  or  Pergamua  was  tlie  point 
at  which  he  aimed,  when  he  sought  "  to  preach  the  word  in  Asia."  There 
is  nothing  else  to  guide  our  conjectures,  except  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  the  du-ection  of  the  principal  roads.'  If  he  moved  from  An- 
gora '  in  the  general  direction  above  pointed  out,  he  would  cross  the  river 
Sangftrins  near  Eiutaya,*  which  is  a  great  modern  thoroughfare,  and  has 
been  mentioned  before  (Oh.  TI.  p.  168)  in  connection  with  the  route 
from  Adalia  to  Constantinople  ;  and  a  little  further  to  the  west,  near  Ai- 
zani,  he  would  be  about  the  place  where  the  bonndaries  of  Asia,  Bithynia, 
and  Mysia  meet  together,  and  on  the  watershed  which  separates  the  wa- 
ters flowing  northwards  to  the  Propontis,  and  those  which  feed  the  rivere 
of  the  .^gean. 

Here  then  we  may  imagine  the  Apostle  and  his  three  companions  to 
pause, — uncertain  of  their  future  progress, — on  the  chalk  downs  which  he 

'  Paley's  Horie  Paalinsc. 

'  See  Kiepert'B  map.  Hardly  any  region  in  the  peniosula  tas  been  less  esplored 
thftn  Galatia  and  Northern  Phrygia. 

'  The  roads  In  fliis  part  of  Aisia  Minor  are  most  effectively  laid  down  in  the  map 
aocompanying  Franz's  Fiinf  Stitdten,  &c.  But  the  boundaHes  of  Galatia,  I'hrygia, 
Mysia,  &C.,  there  given,  are  not  provincial. 

'  Mr.  Aiosworth  mentions  a  hill  near  Angora  in  this  direction,  the  Banlos-Dagh, 
which  is  named  offer  the  Apostle. 

'  Kintaya  {the  ancient  Cotysnm)  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the 
peninsula.  See  Koutes  99  and  100  in  Murray's  Handbook.  It  lies  teo  on  the  ordinLiry 
road  between  BrouEsa  and  Konieh.  Docylteum  (Eski^-Sber)  seema  to  hai'e  had  the  earns 
relation  to  the  ancient  roade.  One  of  thoae  in  the  Pent.  Table  strltea  off  at  this  point 
into  Bithjnia,  meeting  that  from  Ancjra  at  Nioica.  Mr.  'Ainsworth  (n.  ^G-6?)  tvav- 
elled  Iiom  Nicjoa  by  Dorjla^um,  Mr.  Weston  by  Brouasa  and  Kiutaja.  Thu  two  routcf 
meet  near  Synoada,  and  coincide  as  far  as  Konieh.    See  p.  271. 
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between  t!iQ  fountciiua  of  the  Rhjndacua  and  tlio'^e  of  the  Hruins — ir 
the  midst  of  scciiciy  cot  veiy  unhke  wLat  :s  familni  to  us  m  England. 
The  long  range  of  the  Myaian  Olympos  to  the  noith  is  the  bouHdaij  of 
Bithynia.  The  summits  of  the  Phiygnn  Diiidyraus  on  the  south  aie  on 
the  frontier  of  Galatia.  ind  Aaia  The  Hamus  flows  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia  to  the  islands  of  the  iEgean.  The  Rhyudacus  flows  to  the 
Propontis,  anil  separates  Mysia  from  Bithynia.  By  following  the  road 
near  the  former  river  they  would  easily  arrive  U  Smyrna  or  Pergamufl 
By  descending  the  valley  of  the  latter  and  then  crossing  Olympus,"  they 
would  toe  in  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  part  of  Bithynia.    In  which 

direction  shall  their  footsteps  be  turned  ?  Some  divine  intimation,  into 
the  nature  of  which  we  do  not  presume  to  inquire,  told  the  Apostles  that 
the  Gospel  was  not  yet  to  he  preached  in  the  populous  cities  of  Asia.= 
The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  Christ  to  be  made  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Jews  of  Ephesus, — and  for  the  churches  of  Sardis,  Pergamus,  Philar 
delpbia,  Smyrna,  Thjatira,  and  Laodieea,  to  be  admitted  to  their  period 
of  privilege  and  trial,  for  the  warning  of  futm'e  generations.  Shall  they 
torn,  then,  in  the  direction  of  Bithynia  ? '  This  also  is  forbidden.  St. 
Paul  (so  far  as  we  know)  never  crossed  the  Mysian  Olympus,  or  entered 
the  cities  of  NicEea  and  Chalcedon,  illustrious  places  in  the  Christian  his- 
tory of  a  later  age.  By  revelations,  which  were  anticipalJve  of  the  fuller 
and  clearer  communication  at  Troaa,  the  destined  path  of  the  Apostolic 

'  See  Mr.  Hamilton's  account  of  the  course  of  the  Rhjuilacua  (i.  v.  vi.  viii.) ;  bis 
comparison  of  the  district  of  Azanitis  to  the  challi  soenerj  of  Englaacl  (p.  100)  ;  and 
his  notice  of  Dindjmus  (p.  lOo),  which  seems  to  be  pai-t  of  the  waterEhed  that  crosses 
Hie  oountiy  from  the  Taurus  towarda  Ma,  aud  separates  the  waters  of  the  Meditcrra- 
neun  and  .^gean  from  those  of  tije  Euxine  and  Fropontis.  la  the  course  of  his  pro- 
gress up  the  nhydaucus  he  frequently  mentions  the  aspect  of  Olympus,  the  saoimiT  of 
which  could  not  he  reached  at  the  end  of  March  in  eonsequeoce  of  the  snow. 

'  The  ordinary  road  from  Eroussa  to  Kiutayah  crosses  a.  part  of  the  rouge  of  Oljia- 
pua.    The  Peui  Table  has  a  road  joining  Bronaea  wltii  Pergamus. 

'  It  willlae  observed  that  tbey  were  merely  forbidden  to  preacA  the  GospeHT^l^sai 
Tiiv  liifoi!)  in  Asia,  We  are  not  told  that  they  did  not  enter  Asia.  Theu'  road  iay 
entirely  through  Asia  (politically  speaking)  f  om  the  moment  of  leaving  Galatia  mi 
iheir  arrival  at  Troas.  On  the  other  hand,  th  y  w  re  not  allowed  to  eater  Bithynia 
at  all  (eir  r^ii  B.  tropEu^vat).  Meyer's  view  of  the  worl  Aia"  in  this  paast^e  is 
aurpri^ng.  He  holds  it  to  mean  the  eastern  cont  n  nt  as  opposed  to  "  Europe." 
[See  p.  237,  A*.]  He  says  that  the  travellers  beulg  uncerta  u  whether  Asia  in  the 
more  limited  sense  were  not  intended,  made  a  va  n  attempt  to  eater  Bithynia,  and 
finalty  learned  at  Troas  that  Europe  was  thei   dost  nat  on 

■>  The  route  is  drawo  in  Ihe  map  paat  Alaan  Jito  the  alloy  of  the  Hermus,  nad 
then  northwards  towards  Hndriani  on  the  Ehyndacus  Th  is  merely  aa  imaginary 
line,  to  exprees  to  the  eye  the  ohoosoa  of  plaa  wh  h  ooou  -d  auocesdvoly  to  St  FauL 
The  scenery  of  the  Ehyndaous,  ivbioh  is  interesting  as  the  frontier  river,  has  been 
fully  esploisd  and  deEcribed  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  aaoBuded  the  river  to  its  swurce, 
and  then  crossed  over  to  tbe  fiuntains  of  the  Henmia  and  Mseander,  near  which  he  saw 
Ml  ancient  rood  {p.  104),  probably  connecting  Smyrna  and  fliiiadelpliia  with  Angora, 
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Company  was  pointed  out  tlirougli  the  intermediate  countiy,  directly  to 
tlie  "West.  Leaving  the  greater  part  of  what  was  popularly  called  Mysiii 
to  the  right,'  they  came  to  the  shores  of  the  iEgean,  about  the  place 
where  the  deep  gulf  of  Adraniyttium,  over  agaiast  the  island  of  Lesbfts, 
washes  the  very  base  of  Mount  Ida." 

At  Adramjttiiim,  if  not  before,  St.  Paul  is  on  the  line  of  a  great  Ro- 
man road.'  We  recognise  the  place  as  one  which  is  mentioned  again  in 
the  description  of  the  voyage  to  Rome.  (Acts  xxvii.  2.)  It  was  a  mer- 
cantile town,  with  important  relations  both  with  foreiga  harbours,  and  the 
towns  of  the  intBrior  of  Asia  Minor.'  From  this  point  the  road  follows 
the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf, — crossing  a  succession  of  the  streams  which 
flow  from  Ida,'— and  alternately  descending  to  the  pebbly  beach  and 
rising  among  the  rocks  and  evergreen  brushwood, — while  Lesbos  appears 
and  reappears  through  the  branches  of  the  rich  forest  trees," — till  the 
sea  is  left  behind  at  the  city  of  Assos.  This  also  is  a  city  of  St.  Paul. 
The  nineteen  miles  of  road '  which  lie  between  it  and  Troas  is  the  distance 
which  he  travelled  by  land  before  he  rejoined  the  ship  which  had  brought 
him  from  Philippi  (Acts  kx.  13) :  and  the  town  across  the  strait,  on  the 
shore  of  Lesbos,  is  Mitylene,*  whither  the  vessel  proceeded  when  tfie 
Apostle  and  his  companions  met  on  hoard. 

>  Hence  irapcWai'TSi  rf/;  Kvmav,  Tvlilcli  need  not  be  pressed  too  oloaely.  They 
passed  along  the  frontier  of  Myaia,  as  it  was  popularly  undersEoofl,  and  fhej  passed  by 
the  whole  district,  witiiout  staying  to  evangelise  it  One  MS.  (D.)  has  SuTSoifrci.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  eoppose,  with  Bottger  and  De  Wetle,  tliat  lAttle  Myaia  is  meant. 
(AhoVQ,  p.  2T6,  n.  6.)  Wieseler's  remnilc  ia  more  just;  Hiat  ttiey  hurried  tlMoogb 
Mysia,  hecauee  they  knew  that  they  were  not  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Asia. 

'  Hence  it  was  Bometimos  called  tho  Gulf  of  Ida,  KaXovai  r?  oi  [iSv  'Wcuov  Ko\Triiv, 
ol  6'  'Aipa/iimivor.    Straho  xiiL  1. 

"  The  charaoleriatica  of  this  bay,  as  seen  from  the  water,  mill  be  mentioned  hereol'tei 
when  we  come  to  the  voji^e  from  Assoa  to  Mityleue,  (Aeta  xx.  14),  At  present  we 
allude  only  to  the  roads  along  the  coast.  Two  roads  converge  at  Adramyltiura ;  one 
which  foiloivs  the  shore  from  (he  south,  mentioned  in  the  Peutingerian  Table ;  the 
other  from  Pergamus  and  the  interior,  mentioned  also  in  tlie  Antonme  HJnerary. 
The  united  route  then  proceeds  by  Assos  to  Alesandria  Troas,  and  so  to  the  Hellca, 
pent    They  are  marked  In  our  map  of  tho  nortliern  part  of  the  JEgean. 

'  PUn.  H.  N.  V.  30.  siii.  1.  Fellows  says  that  there  are  no  traces  of  antiquities  to 
hs  found  there  now,  except  a  few  coins.  He  travelled  in  the  direction  just  mentioned, 
liom  Pergamus  by  Adramyttium  and  Assos  to  Alexandria  Tuoas. 

s  Poets  of  all  ages — Homer,  Ovid,  Tennysoa, — have  celebraled  the  streams  which 
Bon'  from  tho  "  many-fountwued  "  cliffe  of  Ida.  Strabo  says ;  IIo^vmiaKov  t^v  Id^i 
UUiii;  olopTai  My^adai,  iUi  rt  irS^flof  t-ov  h^  ainij;  (ieSwroi'  TOTajiI^.    xiiL  1. 

«  See  the  description  in  Fellows.  Ho  was  two  days  in  ijavelllug  from  Adramit  to 
Afsos.  He  says  that  the  bills  ors  clothed  with  evergreens  to  tho  top,  and  therefore 
vajy  little  with  the  season  ;  and  he  particularly  mentions  the  flat  stones  of  the  shingle, 
and  ihe  woods  of  large  trees,  eHpeoIally  planes. 

'  This  is  the  distance  given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary. 

8  The  atnut  between  Assos  and  Methymua  ia  narrow.  Sfrabo  call?  it  60  sladia; 
Pliny  7  miles.    Mityleno  is  further  to  the  south. 
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But  to  return  to  the  present  journey.  Troas  is  the  name  either  of  a 
district  or  a  town.  As  a  district  it  had  a  history  of  its  own.  Though 
geographically  a  part  of  Mjsia,  and  politicalij  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Asia,  it  was  yet  usually  spoken  of  as  distinguished  from  both.'  This 
region,'  extending  from  Mount  Ida  to  the  plain  watered  by  the  Simois  ana 
Scamander,  was  the  scene  of  the  Trojan  wai'  ;  and  it  was  due  to  the  poe- 
try of  Homer  that  the  ancient  nama  of  Priam's  kingdom  should  be  re- 
tained. This  shore  has  been  visited  on  many  memorable  occasions  by  the 
great  men  of  this  world.  Xerxes  passed  this  way  when  he  undertook  to 
conquer  Greece.  Jnliua  Ciesar  was  here  after  the  battle  of  Pharsftlia,= 
But,  above  all,  we  associate  the  spot  with  a  EnropeaE  conqneror  of  Asia, 
and  an  Asiatic  conqueror  of  Europe  ;  with  Alexander  of  Macedon  and  Paul 
(•f  Tarsns.  For  here  it  was  that  the  enthusiasm  of  Alexander  was  kindled 
at  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  by  the  memory  of  his  heroic  ancestors  ;  here  he 
girded  on  their  armour  ;  and  from  this  goal  he  started  to  overthrow  the 
august  dynasties  of  the  East.  And  now  the  great  Apostle  rests  in  hia 
triumphal  progress  upon  the  same  poetic  shore ;  here  he  is  armed  by 
heavenly  visitants  with  the  weapons  of  a  warfare  that  is  not  camai  ;  and 
hence  he  is  sent  forth  to  subdne  all  the  powers  of  the  West,  and  bring  the 
civilization  of  the  world  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 

Turning  now  from  the  district  to  tlie  fitj  of  Tioas,  we  must  remember 
that  its  full  and  con-ect  name  was  Alexaadiia  Tioas  Sometimet,  as  in 
tiio  New  Testament,  it  is  simply  called  'lioas  ,'  Boraetinies,  as  by  Plmy 
and  Strabo,  simply  Alesnndria."  It  was  not,  howevei,  one  of  those  cities 
(amounting  in  number  to  nearly  twenty ' )  which,  were  bmlt  and  named 
by  the  concpieror  of  Darius.  This  jllc^andna  received  its  population 
and  its  name  under  the  sncciwsors  of  Alexandet  It  was  an  instance  of 
that  centralisation  of  small  scattered  ton  ns  into  one  great  mercantile  city, 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  period.  Its  history  was  as  follows  ; '  — 
Antigonus,  who  wished  to  leave  a  monument  of  his  name  on  this  classical 
ground,  brought  together  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns  to  one 
point  on  the  coast,  where  he  erected  a  city,  and  called  it  Antigonia  Troas. 
Lysimachus,  who  succeeded  to  his  power  on  the  Dardanelles,  increased 
1  Thus  Ptolomy  treats  it  as  distinct  fi-om  Great  MjEia  anfl  LiftJe  Mysia.  He  calla 
it  also  hy  the  name  of  Little  Phryfiia,  See  abova,  p.  239,  n.  3.  For  the  retreat  of  tlie 
Phry^aJis  from  the  Dardanelles,  see  Mfuinert,  p.  406,  aad  Scjla.T  as  quoted  by  him. 

•  It  we  are  not  neeaiessly  mnltipljing  topogiuphical  illosti-ations,  we  may  compare 
thJ  three  prinoipa!  districts  of  tlie  province  of  Ada,  viz.  Pbrypa,  Ly^a,  and  My^a, 
to  the  three  Ridings  of  Torkshira.  Troas  will  tlieu  be  in  Mysia  what  Craven  ia  in.  tlia 
West  Riding,  a  district  which  has  retained  a  distinctive  name,  aJid  has  found  iis  own 
history 

'  Lucan.  Phirsal.  ix.  9fiO.    Soe  tba  notes  on  Julius  Cfcsor  below, 

*  Acta  ifvi.  8,  II.    XX.  5.    2  Cor.  ii.  12.    2  Tim.  iv.  13. 

6  Straw  sLii.    Plin.  H.  N.  v.  '  Steph.  Bjz.  art.  ■ASe^ucct^em, 

'  It  is  given  at  length  by  Mamiert.  ;u.  471-475, 
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and  adorned  tlic  cii.y,  but  altered  its  name,  calling  it  in  honour  of  "  the 
mail  of  Macedonia  " '  (if  we  may  make  this  application  of  a  phrase  which 
Holy  Writ'  has  associated  with  the  place),  Alexandria  Troas.  This 
name  was  retained  over  afterwards.  When  the  Romans  begaa  their  east- 
ern wars,  the  Greeks  of  Troaa  espoused  their  cause,  and  were  thence 
forward  regarded  with  favour  at  Home.  But  this  willingness  to  recom- 
pense useful  service  was  combined  with  other  feelings,  half-poetical,  half- 
political,  which  about  this  time  took  possession  of  the  miad  of  the  llomans. 
They  fancied  they  saw  a  primeval  Rome  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  The  story 
of  jEneas  in  Virgil,  who  relates  in  twelve  books  how  the  glory  of  Troy 
was  transferred  to  Italy,'' — the  warnmg  of  Horace,  who  admoaisUes  his 
fellow-citizens  that  their  greatness  was  gone  if  they  rebuilt  the  ancient 
walls,  ^-—reveal  to  as  the  fancies  of  the  past  and  the  future,  which  were 
popnlar  at  Rome.  Alexandria  Troas  was  a  recollection  of  the  city  of 
Priam,  and  a  prophecy  of  the  city  of  Coostantme,  The  Romans  regarded 
it  ill  its  best  days  as  a  "  New  Troy : " '  and  the  Turks  even  now  call  its 
ruins  "  Old  Constantinople." "  It  is  said  that  Julius  Cffisar,  in  his  dreams 
of  a  monarchy  which  should  embrace  the  East  and  the  West,  turned  his 
eyes  to  this  city  as  his  intended  capital : '  and  there  is  no  donbt  that  Con- 
stantine,  "  before  he  gave  a  just  preference  to  the  situation  of  Rjzantium, 
had  conceived  the  design  of  erecting  the  seat  of  empire  on  this  celebrated 
spot,  from  whence  the  Romans  derived  their  fabulous  origin,'"  Augus- 
tus brought  the  town  into  close  and  honourable  connection  with  Rome  by 


'  See  Acts  xvi.  9.  f  See  especially  Book  vr. 

Tccta  velint  reparare  TroJEC." — Oi  m.  iJL 

s  TMs  name  applies  more  strictly  to  JVeio  Eiwn,  wlilch,  after  many  vioiaaitmies, 
was  made  a  place  of  some  importance  by  the  Romans,  and  exempted  trom  all  impoels. 
The  strong  feeling  of  Jnllua  Ciesttr  for  the  people  of  Ilium,  his  Ejmpatliy  witli  Alesan- 
der,  and  tlie  inflaenoe  of  tlie  (raflition  wbich  traced  tlie  ori^  of  Ms  naUon,  and  espe- 
cially of  his  own  ftaiily,  to  Troy,  are  described  by  Stralio  (xiii.  1) :  Koff  ifiac  Kaiaa/i 
6  fcdf  jro3,i)  TrXcov  airuv  ffpotooijUE,  ^^7,iiaai,  3/ia  xat  'A^^avdpov  ....  fi^a'J^avSpo; 
Hv,  Kol  T^f  JTpSr  Toi>i  'VKiHq  nvyycvuoQ  jTopi/nirara  S;(cjh  rex/i^pm,  Incfifiwaffi}  irpSf  r^v 
evepyeatav  veaviicuf.  k.  t.  ^,  New  Ilium,  however  grsdualiy  sanli  into  insignificance, 
sod  Alexandria  TroaB  remainpd  as  the  representative  ol  tlie  Roman  partiality  for  tlie 
Troad, 

'  Bski-Stamlioul. 

'  "  Qnin  etiam  varia  fama  percrebnut,  migraturnm  Aleiandriam  vel  Dijci,  Iranala- 
tia  amnl  opibAis  imperii,  e'diaustaque  Italm  delectibns,  et  prccuratiooe  Urbis  amida 
permissa."    Suet.  Cies,  79. 

"  Gibbon,  eli.  xvir.  He  adds  that,  "  though  the  nnil-  rtaking  was  soon  relinquiEhed, 
the  stately  remains  of  nnfinished  walla  and  towers  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who  snilcd 
through  tbe  Helleepont"  The  authorities  are  Zosimns,  Sozoraen,  Thcophanes,  Nici-- 
phoms  Caliistus,  and  Zonaraa.    Tbe  references  are  in  Gibbon's  note. 
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making  it  a  colonia,^  and  assimilated  its  land  to  tliat  of  Italy  by  giving  it 
tlie  jus  Itdlicma?  When  St.  Paul  was  there,  it  liad  not  attained  its 
utmost  growth  as  a  city  of  the  Romans,  The  great  aquednct  was  not 
yet  built,  by  which  Herodes  Atticus  brought  water  from  the  fountains  of 
Ida,  and  the  piers  of  which  are  still  staading.'  The  enclosure  of  the 
walls,  extending  above  a  mile  from  east  to  west,  and  near  a  mile  from 
north  to  south,  may  represent  the  limits  of  the  city  in  the  ago  of  Claudius.* 
The  ancient  harbour,"  even  yet  distinctly  traceable,  and  not  without  a 
certain  desolate  beauty,  when  it  is  the  foreground  of  a  picture  with  the 
hilis  of  Imbros  and  the  higher  peak  of  Samothrace  in  the  distance,^  is 

au  object  of  greater  interest  than  the  nqneduci  and  the  walls.  All  fur- 
ther allusions  to  the  topography  of  the  place  may  be  deferred  till  we 
describe  the  Apostle's  subsequent  and  repeated  Tisits.''  At  present  he  is 
hastening  towards  Europe  ETcrything  in  this  part  of  our  narrative 
turns  our  eyes  to  the  West 

■  Niij'  Jl  Kal  "Pupalav  uroiktav  JedcKTO!.  Strabo.  Troas  Autigonia  dicta,  nunc 
Aleiandria,  colonia  Koiaana  Plln  v.  30.  The  fall  name  on  colas  of  the  Antoiiinea  i|, 
'CoL  Alexandria  Augusta  Tioae" 

'  Deferring  the  consiilcration  of  eolomal  privileges  to  Ita  proper  place,  in  conuectlon 
witli  Philippi  (Acts  syi.  12),  we  may  state  here  the  general  notion  of  the  Jus  Jtaliemn. 
It  was  a  privilege  entirely  relating  to  ihe  land.  The  maslm  of  the  Roman  law  iras : 
"  Ager  Ilalioua  immnnis  est ;  ager  provluclalis  veotignlia  est"  The  Jus  Italtcum 
Kuaed  provineia]  land  to  the  same  state  of  immunity  from  taxation  -whleli  belonged  to 
land  in  Italy.  But  this  privilege  eould  only  be  eiuoycd  by  those  who  were  citJzena. 
Therefore  it  would  bare  been  an  idle  gift  to  any  community  not  posiwsahig  tha  cimtaa ; 
and  we  never  iind  it  given  except  to  a  colonia.  Conversely,  however,  aJ!  colonies  did 
not  posBees  the  Jik  Ilalicum.  Carthage  was  a  colony  for  two  ceutnrlcB  before  it  re- 
ceived it.  See  Hoeci's  Romische  GesohioJite,  l  ii.  pp.  238-242.  Thia  refereuce  cannot 
bo  made  mthout  an  acknowledgement  of  the  waiter's  personal  obligations  to  Profeesor 
Hoeet,  and  of  tJie  advantages  derived  from  the  Univeraty  Library  at  GottJngen,  of 
which  he  is  direelor. 

'  See  Cramer  and  Clarke.  *  See  Pococke,  n.  110. 

6  We  fiball  hereafter  recnr  to  Hie  deficriptlons  in  Poeoclte's  and  Chandler's  Travels, 
in  Walpole's  Memou-s,  Pellows,  ic  At  present  we  qaote  the  following  from  the  Sail- 
ing DIrcetory.  "  The  ancient  pott  Is  a  baan,  about  400  feet  long  and  200  ia-oad,  now 
entirely  shut  out  ilrom  flie  sea  by  a  nan'OW  Eti'ip  of  the  land.  Many  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  town  rcm^  on  and  about  the  ebore.  On  a  hill  neat  it  are  the  ruins  of  the 
theatre,  once  a  magnificent  building,  180  feet  from  one  end  of  the  semicircle  to  the 
other ;  and  being  on  the  rfde  of  the  hill,  the  highest  sealB  command  an  extensive  view 
cf  the  6ca,  Tcncdos,  Lcnmos,  and,  in  clear  weather,  Mount  Atbos,  2S  leagues  distant" 
P.  15T. 

"  The  author  of  Eothen  was  much  struck  by  ihe  appearance  of  Samothrace  seen 
aloft  over  Imhros,  when  he  reocllected  how  Japiter  ia  deRcribed  in  the  liiad  as 
wafehing  irom  thence  the  scene  of  action  before  Troy.  "How  I  knew,"  he  tays,  "fhaj 
Homer  had  pasacd  along  here, — that  this  Tiaion  of  Samothrace  overtowering  the  nearer 
island  was  common  to  him  and  to  me.'/  P.  64.  The  same  train  of  thought  may  he 
extended  to  our  present  eabjoot,  and  wo  may  find  a  sacred  pleasure  ia  looltiiig  at  any 
view  which  has  been  common  to  St.  Paul  and  to  us. 

'  Acta  %yt  M.    2  Cor.  ii.    3  Tim.  iv. 
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Whpn  St  Pinls  eyca  w  re  tun  pd  t  waids  the  ■We>,t  he  saw  tl  e  new 
whith  1  hpic  delineated  And  what  weie  the  thouglita  iq  liis  mind  when 
he  looked  towards  Europe  across  the  ^gcan  ?  Though  ignorant  of  the 
precise  nature  of  the  supernatural  intimations  which  had  guided  his  recent 
journey,  we  are  led  irresistibly  to  think  that  he  associated  his  future  work 
with  the  distant  prospect  of  the  Macedonian  hills.  We  are  remiaded  of 
another  journey,  when  the  Prophetic  Spirit  gave  him  partial  revelations 
on  his  departure  from  Corinth,  and  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  "  After  I 
have  been  there  I  must  also  see  Kome ' — I  have  no  more  place  in  these 
parts  ^ — I  know  not  what  shall  befall  me,  sarc  that  the  Holy  Ghost  wlt- 
nesseth  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me." ' 

Such  thoughts,  it  may  be  hal  I  epn  m  the  Apostlesmnl  at  T  oa? 
when  the  snn  set  behind  Athos  an  1  Samothr-we  an!  the  sha  lo  v  f  U  on 
Ida  and  settled  dark  on  lenedo  and  tl  e  "le  p  W  th  the  v  cw  of  the 
distant  land  of  Macedon  a  mpnnted  on  hi&  memorj  and  the  thought  of 
Europe's  miserable  heatl en sm  drop  n  his  heart  heiia"!  prepared  Ike 
Peter  at  Joppa,'  to  receive  the  full  meaning  of  the  to  e  which  spoke  to 
him  in  a  dream.  In  the  t  s  o  a  of  the  o^  *  **  form  aj  pei  d  to  come 
and  stand  by  him  j '  aad  ho  recognized    n  the  snpernit  nl  v  s  tant     a 

'  Bogravei  from  a  fli'awing  l)y  the  Eov.  G.  Weaton.  The  view  is  towards  the  N-W., 
and  includes  Tenedos  and  Imbros,  and  posaibJy  Samotlirace, 

»  Ael8  six.  21. 

'  Eom.  XV.  23.  It  will  be  remembered  Ihat  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written 
just  before  tJiis  departure  from  Corinth. 

J  Acts  XX.  22,  23. 

»  Athos  and  Samothrace  are  the  highest  points  in  this  part  of  Oie  jSlgean.  They 
are  the  conspicuous  points  from  tbe  summit  of  Ida,  along  with  Imbros,  which  is  nearer. 
(Walpole's  Memoirs,  p.  122.)  See  the  notes  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  next  Chapter. 
"  Mount  AUioa  la  plainly  yialble  ftom  the  AsialJo  coast  at  annfiet,  but  not  at  other 
Umes.  Us  distance  hence  is  abont  80  miles.  Reflecting  the  red  rays  of  the  snn,  it 
appears  from  that  coast  like  a  huge  mass  of  burnished  goW.  .  .  .  Mr.  Turner,  being 
off  the  N.  W.  end  of  Mytilen  (Lesbos)  22d  June,  1S14,  says, '  The  evening  being  clear, 
we  plainly  saw  the  immenac  Mount  Athos,  which  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  equJ. 
lateral  triangle.' "  Sailing  Directory,  p.  150.  In  the  same  page  a  sketch  is  givea  of 
Mount  Athos,  N.  by  W.  ^  W..  45  miles. 

«  See  the  remarks  on  Si  Peter's  vialon,  p.  92.    Sae  also  p.  104,  n.  1 ;  and  p.  207. 
'  'ivj'i  Jiaifd/iv  TIC.    Acts  xvi.  9, 
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man  of  Macedonia,"  '  who  came  to  plead  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  coim- 
try.  It  was  tlie  voice  of  the  sick  inquiricg  for  a  physician, — of  the  ignor- 
ant seeking  for  wisclom,— -the  voice  whicii  ever  since  has  been  calling  on 
the  Church  to  extend  the  Gospel  to  Heathendom, — "  Come  over  and 
help  UE." 

Tirgil  has  described  an  evening "  and  a  sunrise  ^  on  this  coast,  befoi'e 
and  after  an  erentful  night.  That  ntght  was  indeed  eventfa!  in  which  St. 
Paul  received  his  commission  to  proceed  to  Macedonia,  The  commission 
was  promptly  executed,*  The  morning-star  appeared  over  the  cliffs  of 
Ida.  The  sun  rose  and  spread  the  day  over  the  seaand  tho  islands  aafaraa 
Athos  and  Samothi-ace.  The  men  of  Troaa  awoke  to  their  trade  and 
their  labora'.  Among  those  who  were  busy  about  the  shipping  in  the 
harbour  were  the  newly  arrived  Christian  traveller?,  seeking  for  a  passage 
to  Europe, —  Paul,  and  Silas,  and  Timotheus, — and  that  new  companion, 
"Luke*  the  beloved  Physician,"  who,  whether  by  prearrangement,  or  by 
a  providential  meetmg,  or  (it  may  be)  even  in  consequence  of  the  Apcs- 
tle's  delicate  health,"  now  joined  the  mission,  of  which  he  afterwards  wrote 
the  history.  God  provided  a  ship  for  the  messengers  He  had  chosen ; 
and  (to  usn  the  language  of  a  more  sacred  poetry  than  that  which  has 
made  these  coasts  illustrious) '  "  He  brought  the  wind  out  of  his  trea- 
suri^i,  and  by  His  power  He  brought  in  the  south  wind,"'  and  prospered 
the  voyage  of  His  servants. 

>  St  Paul  may  iave  known,  by  his  dress,  or  by  his  worflB,  or  by  an  immediate  intui- 
Kon,  Ihat  lie  was  "  a  man,  of  Macedonia."  Gcotins  BuggestH  the  notion  of  a  representa- 
tive or  guaivJlBn  angel  of  Macedonia — angiitis  Macedoniam  curaiu  ;  as  the  "  princa 
of  Pm-sta."  &o.,  in  Don.  3. 

*  Vertitur  interea  cteluni,  et  rait  Oceano  nox, 
Involrens  nrabra  magna  terramque  polnmqae. 


Et  jam  Ai^lva  phalanx  ioBtriiotia  navibus  ibat 
A  Tenedo,  laoike  per  amica  silentia  lunse, 
^n.  u.  250. 
'  Jiunque  jng^B  Eumnue  snrgehat  Lncil^r  Idie, 
Ducebatqne  diem. — ,^0.  u.  801. 
'  Eifl^u;  hKiirfi'Tanev     Acta  xvL  10. 

s  We  filiould  nolJce  bere  not  only  the  obange  of  person  from  the  third  to  the  first, 
but  the  Eimaltaneous  transition  (as  it  haa been  well  expressed)  from  the  historical  to  the 
autoptical  style,  aa  shown  by  the  fuller  eauraeratioa  of  details.  We  shall  return  to 
this  saigect  again,  when  we  come  to  the  point  where  5t.  Lnke  parts  from  St,  Paul  at 
PbllippL :  meantime  we  may  remark  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  had  already 
met  anfl  laboured  together  at  Aatiiwh. 
"  This  suggestion  is  made  by  Wieseler. 

'  The  classical  reader  will  remember  that  the  throne  of  Keptoae  in  Homer,  wliencf 
he  looks  over  Ida  and  the  scene  of  the  Trojan  war,  is  on  the  peak  of  Samotlirace  (11. 
ym.  10  Ji),  and  bis  cave  deep  nnder  the  water  between  Imbros  and  Tenedw  (II.  sin 
32-35). 

*  Ps.  oxxxv.  7.  Issviii.  26.  For  arguments  to  prove  that  the  wind  was  liti^rally  a 
toiah  mind  in  this  case,  see  the  beginning  of  the  next  Chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

JevEv  HiamSoviav. — Marlyrivm  S,  Ignatii, 

"La  relipoii  du  Cbrist  ne  pouTait  demearer  piua  long  temps  circonserite  flam 
I'Orient ;  Men  qu'elle  y  out  pris  ntusance,  eoe  avenir  Halt  allleHra.  D^ja  I'Ooeident 
essr^ait  sal  Ifls  flestinfeB  du  monde  cette  influence  qm  dea-loiB  a  toujonra  grandi,  en 
Hocte  que  lo  Christianisme  devait  se  i^re  Europ^en,  pour  devenir  universeL" — mUiet 
on  itie  Philippians. 

VOYAGE  BY  SAMOTHRACE  TO  NKAFOLIS. — PHILIPPr. — CONSTITUTION  OF  A  OOLOKY. 

LYDIA. THE  DEMONIAC  SLAVE.- PAUL  AND  SILAS  AKHESTED. ^THE  PBISON 

AND  THE  JAILOB. — THE  MAGISTEATBS. — DEPAETCEE  FROM  PHILIPPI.^ST. 
LUKE. — MACEDONIA  DESCH13ED. — ITS   COKDITION  A3  A  PROVINCE. — THE   VIA 

EGNATIA. — ST.    PAn'S    JOUBNET  THEODGH    AilPHLPOMS    AND    APOLLONIA. 

THESSAIiONICA. — THE  SYNAGOGUE. — SUBJECTS  OF  SI  FAUL's  PREACUING.— 
PERSECOTION,  TUMULT,  AND  FLIGHT.— THE  JEWS  AT  BF.RffiA. — ST.  PAUL  AGAIN 
FERSECnTED. PROCEEDS  TO  ATHEKS. 

The  weatter  itself  was  propitious  to  the  voyage  from  Ada  to  Europe.  It 
is  evident  tiiat  Paul  and  hia  companions  sailed  from  Troas  with  a  fair 
wind.  On  a  later  occasion  we  are  told  that  five  days  were  spent  on  the 
passage  from  Philippi  to  Troas.'  On  the  present  occasion  the  same  voyage, 
in  the  opposite  directJon,  was  made  in  two.  If  we  attend  to  St.  Luke's 
technical  expresaon,' which  hterallj  means  that  they  "sailed  before  the 
wind,"  and  take  into  accoimt  that  the  passage  to  the  west,  between  Teae- 
dos  and  Lemnos,  is  attended  with  some  risk,'  we  may  infer  that  the  wind 

1  Compare  Acta  xvi.  II,  12,  with  sx,  6,  For  the  eiprefaon,  "Bailed  from  Philippi" 
(IX.  6),  and  Ihe  relation  of  Philippi  with  ila  harbour,  Neapolis,  see  below,  p.286,  n.  10. 

'  'Ei&uSpa/i^u,    It  occurs  again  ia  Acts  sjd.  1,  evidently  in  the  aame  sense. 

>  "All  ships  Bhonld  pass  to  the  eaatwartl  of  Tenedoa.  ....  Ships  that  go  to  the 
westward  in  calms  may  drift  on  tie  Ehoals  of  Lemnoa,  and  Ite  S.  E.  end  of  that  island 
being  very  low  is  not  seen  above  nine  miles  off.  ....  It  is  also  to  be  recolleeted,  that 
rery  dangerous  ahoala  extend  tTom  the  N.  W.  and  W.  ends  of  Tenedos."  Purdy's 
Sailing  Directory,  pp.  158, 1S9.  See  agdn  under  Tenedos,  p.  157,  and  under  Lemnoa, 
p.  153;  also  p.  160.  Captain  Stewart  sajs(p.  6S):  "To  work  up  to  tie  Dardanelles, 
I  prefer  going  inside  of  Tenedos  ....  you  can  go  by  your  lead,  and  during  ligbt 
winds,  you  may  anchor  any  where.  If  you  go  ouWde  of  Tenedca,  and  it  falls  calm, 
the  current  bhIb  jon  towards  tie  ehoal  off  Lemnoa."  \Ths  writer  has  heard  this  and 
what  follows  confirmed  by  those  who  have  tad  practical  experience  in  the  merchant 
service  in  the  Levant.] 
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blew  from  the  southward.'  The  southerly  winds  in  this  part  of  tlio 
Archipelago  do  not  usually  last  lonj^,  but  they  often  hlow  with  consider- 
able force.  Sometimes  they  are  suiEciently  strong  to  counteract  the 
cun-ent  which  sets  to  the  southward  from  the  month  of  the  Dardauelles,' 
However  this  might  be  on  the  day  when  St.  Paul  passed  ovei  these 
waters,  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed 'wouW  soon  cleave  her  way  tbroagh 
the  strait  between  Tenedos  and  the  mdn,  past  the  Dardanelles,  and 
near  the  eastern  shore  of  Imbros.  On  rounding  the  northern  end  of  this 
jslant!,  they  wonid  open  Samothrace,  which  had  hitherto  appeared  as  a 
higher  and  roove  distant  summit  over  the  lower  mountains  of  Imhroa." 
The  distance  between  the  two  islands  ie  about  twelve  miles.'  Leaving 
Imbros,  and  bearing  now  a  little  to  the  west,  and  having  the  wind  stiU 
(as  our  sailors  say)  two  or  three  points  abaft  the  beam,  the  helmsman 
steered  for  Samothrace  ;  and,  under  the  shelter  of  its  high  shore,  they 
anchored  for  the  night.' 

Samothrace  is  the  highest  land  in  the  north  of  the  Archipelago,  with 
the  exception  of  Mount  Athos.' 
These  two  eminences  have  becu  in 
all  ages  the  familiar  landmarks  of 
the  Greek  mariners  of  the  ^gean. 
Even  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Troas,  Mount  Athos  is  seen  tower- 
ing over  Lemnos,  like  Samothrace 
over  Imbros.'  And  what  Mount 
'  The  fame  inference  maj  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of  their  going  to  Samothrace  at 
alL  Had  the  wiDd  blown  from  the  northwai-d  or  the  eaatw-ard,  they  probably  would 
not  Lave  done  ko.  Had  it  blown  from,  the  westward,  they  could  not  have  made  the 
passage  in  two  days,  eepecially  ae  the  currents  arc  contrary.  This  consiBtencj  in  mi- 
nute details  should  be  carefully  noyced,  as  tending  to  confirm  the  veracity  of  (he  nar- 

'  "  The  current  from  the  Dardanelles  bcginB  to  ran  strongly  to  the  southward  at 
Tenedos,  hut  there  Ie  no  difficulty  in  turning  over  it  with  a  breeze."  Purdy,  p.  16fl. 
"  The  current  in  the  Archipelago  sets  almost  continually  to  the  southward,  and  is  in- 
creRged  or  retarded  aeeordmg  to  the  winda.  In  lying  at  Tenedos,  near  ths  north  of  the 
DardiLuellea,  I  have  observed  a  strong  southerly  wind  entirely  stop  it ;  but  it  come 
strong  to  the  southward  the  moment  the  gale  fvom  that  point  ceased."  Captain  Slew- 
art,  ib,  p.  62.    For  the  winds,  see  pp.  63  and  163. 

3  "  The  island  Imbro  is  separated  from  Snmothraki  'bj  a  channel  twelve  miles  in 
brendth.    It  is  much  longer  and  larger,  but  not  so  high  afi  that  island."    Purdy,  p.  152. 

■>  See  the  preceding  note.  "  Acts  xvL  11. 

*  ■'Saniotbrald  is  the  highest  land  in  the  Aichipelago,  escept  Candia  and  Mount 
Alhos."    Purdy,  p.  152. 

'  From  the  British  Museum. 

9  An  evening  view  has  been  quoted  before  (p.  283,  n.  6).  The  foOowmg  ie  a  mom- 
hig  view.  "JVov.  26, 1828, 8  i.  m. — Morning  beautifully  clear.  Lcmnosjust  opening. 
Mount  AthoB  was  at  first  taken  for  an  island  about  five  leagues  diataut,  the  outline 
and  diadcs  apx^ariug  so  perfectly  distiDct.  though  nearly  fifty  miles  off.    The  base  o^ 
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Atlic-  la  m  injthei  cnse  to  the  superstitious  Christian  of  the  Levant,' 
the  peak  of  feamothrace  ^as  in  the  days  of  heathenism,  to  his  Greek 
ancestors  m  the  same  scis  It  was  the  "  Monte  Santo,"  on  which  the 
Greek  mariner  lookp  1  with  awe,  as  he  gazed  on  it  in  the  distant  horizon, 
or  came  to  anchor  under  the  shelter  of  its  coast.  It  was  the  sanctnary  of 
an  ancient  superstition,  which  was  widely  spread  over  the  neighbouring 
continents,  and  the  history  of  which  was  vainly  investigated  by  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,"  If  St.  Pan!  bad  staid  here  even  a  few  days,  we  might 
be  justified  in  saying  something  of  the  "  Cabiri ;"  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  even  landed  on  the  Island.  At  present  It  possesses  do 
good  harbour,  thongh  macy  plwjea  of  safe  anchorage  : '  and  if  the  wind 
was  from  the  southward,  there  would  be  smooth  water  anywhere  on  the 
north  shore.  The  island  was,  doubtless,  better  supplied  with  artificial 
advantages  in  an  age  not  removed  by  many  centuries  from  the  flourishing 
periodof  that  mercantile  empire  which  the  Phfeuiciaas  founded,  and  the 
Athenians  inherited,  in  the  iEgean  Sea.  The-  relations  of  Samothrace 
with  the  opposite  coast  were  close  and  freqnent,  when  the  merchants  of 
Tyre  had  their  miners  at  work  in  Mount  Pangfeiis,'  and  when  Athens 
diffused  her  citizens  as  colonists  or  exiles  on  all  the  neighbouring  shores.' 
Kor  can  those  relations  have  been  materially  altered  when  both  the 
Phtenieian  and  Greek  settlements  on  the  sea  were  absorbed  in  the  wider 
and  contiucnta!  dominion  of  Rome.  Ever  since  the  day  when  Perseus 
fled  to  Samothrace  from  the  Roman  conqueror,^  frequent  vessels  had  been 
passing  and  repassing  between  the  island  and  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace. 

The  Macedonian  harbor  at  which  St,  Paul  landed  was  Neapolis.  Its 
it  n'aa  covered  with  haze,  aa  iras  the  Eumcilt  soon,  afterward ;  but  toward  Banaet  it 
uacamc  clear  ag^dii.  It  Is  immensely  high ;  and,  as  there  !b  no  otiier  mouatala  like  it 
to  the  northward  of  Negcopoot,  it  is  in  e\'  11  nt  guide  for  thia  part  of  the  wast," 
Tardy,  p.  150. 

1  See  the  account  of  Mount  Atho  (M  ate  S  to)  n  Ouraon's  Mouaeteries  of  the 
Levant,  Pt.  it.,  aud  the  view,  p.  327.  I  h  a  1  f  m  the  Dardanellea  to  Mie  moiin- 
tain, — the  bceeae,  the  ehelter  and  smooth  w  t  on  th  here  of  Lem  &,  &  — th  re 
are  points  of  reaemblance  with  St.  Paul  s  oj^e  F  another  ac  u  t  f  H  unt 
Athos,  see  the  second  volume  of  Urquhirt    Sp    t    fth   East. 

'  For  a  mass  of  references  to  those  wbo  haie  written  coaceraing  Cjb  1  and  th 
Cabiri,  and  the  Samothracian  masteries,  see  Hermann's  Lehrbuoh  der  g  tt  di  nstU  h  a 
Alterthamer  der  Griecliun,  §  65  (Giiti  1846). 

'  See  Purdy,  p.  153. 

*  Td  Hdyyaiov  oCpof,  hi  Tp  j/JiiffEci  re  Kat  dfryvpea  (vi  [istaXla,  Ileroi  vil.  112. 
Thaaoe  was  tbe  head-quarters  of  the  Phtenieian  mining  operations  in  this  part  of  Uis 
.^Slgean.  Herodotus  visited  the  island,  and  was  much  struck  with  the  traces  of  their 
work.    vi.  47. 

5  It  is  hardly  neeeasary  to  refer  to  the  formation  of  the  commercial  empire  of  Athens 
befoEeihePeloponneaanwar,  to  tbemiaesof  SeapteHyls,and  theesiicof  ThucydidsB. 
See  Grote's  Greece,  eh.  xsvi.,  xivii.,  &xi. 
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diretjtion  from  Samothrace  ia  a  little  to  tKe  north  of  east.  But  a  southerly 
breeze  would  still  be  a  fair  wind,  though  they  could  not  literally  ".ruD 
before  it."  A  run  of  seven  or  eight  hours,  notwithstanding  the  easterly 
enrreot,'  would  bring  the  vessel  under  the  lee  of  the  island  of  Thaaoa,  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast  of  Maeedonia.  'Xhe  shore  of  the  main- 
land in  this  part  ia  low,  hut  mouutains  rise  to  a  considerable  height 
behind.'  To  the  westward  of  the  channel  which  separates  it  from  Thasos, 
the  coast  recedes  and  forms  a  bay,  within  which,  on  a  promontory  with  a 
port  on  each  siile,=  the  ancient  Keapolis  was  Bituated, 

Some  tJifference  of  opinion  has  existed  concerning  the  tine  position  of 
this  harhour : '  bat  the  traces  of  paved  military  roads  approaching  the 
promontoiy  we  have  described,  in  two  directions  corresponding  to  those 
indicated  in  the  ancient  itineraries  ;  the  Latin  inscriptions  which  have 
been  found  on  the  spot ;  the  remains  of  a  great  aqneduct  on  two  tiers  of 
Roman  arches,  and  of  cisterns  like  those  at  Baife  near  the  other  Keapolia 
on  the  Oampanian  shore,*  seem  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the  email  Turk- 
ish village  of  Cavallo  is  the  Naples"  of  Macedonia,  the  "Neapohs"  at 
which  St.  Paul  landed,  and  the  sea-port  of  Philippi,  the  "  first  city " ' 
which  the  traveller  reached  on  entenng  this  "  part  of  Macedonia,"  and  a 
city  of  no  little  importance  as  a  Roman  military  "  colony."  * 

A  ridge  of  elevated  land,  which  connects  the  range  of  Paugseua  with 
the  higher  mountains  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  is  crossed  between  Keapolis 
and  Philippi."    The  whole  distance  is  about  ten  miles.'"    The  ascent  of 

■  "laaiae  of  Tliasso,  and  past  Siunothrnlii,  tbo  current  sets  to  the  eastward."  Pardy, 
p.  62.  "  The  cun'ent  at  times  turas  by  Monte  Santo  (AOioa),  from  the  S.W.,  stioiig 
toward  the  eastward,  by  Thasso."    p.  162. 

'  SeePurdj,  p.  152,and  the  aconrate  delineation  of  the  coast  in  liie  Admiralty  charts. 

'  Clarke's  Travels,  -ih.  sii.  and  xili.  For  a  mote  esaet  deEoriptlon  of  the  place  as  a 
harbour,  In  Its  preaeut  condition,  sjo  Purdy,  p.  152. 

•I  Consin^ry,  lu  hia  Voyage  dans  la  Macfidoine,  identilios  Ncapolis  with  Eski-Cavallu. 
a  harbour  more  to  the  west  (perhaps  the  ancient  Golcpsus,  or  -Ssyme),  of  which  he 
^yes  an  inksresting  doscriplJoa )  but  his  arguments  are  not  safefactoty.  Colonel 
Leake  whose  opinion  ia  of  great  weight,  though  he  did  not  personally  visit  Pbilipp! 
luid  Neapolis,  agrees  with  Dr.  Clai'lto,  vol.  iii.  p.  180. 

*  AU  these  remaiM  ore  mentioned  at  length  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  at  tie  end  of 
oh.  idl.  and  the  be^nning  of  ch.  Jdii.  For  the  mention  of  the  two  paved  roads  (which 
sre,  in  fact,  parts  of  the  Via  Eguotia),  see  the  extracts  quoted  below,  p.  289,  n.  1. 

B  A  singular  mistake  ia  made  by  Hoog  (De  Ctetns  Christianorum  Philippen^s  Con- 
ditione  primreva.  Lug.  Bat  1825),  who  says  that  (Ais  Neapolis  was  called  Partben<ip.\ 
and  erroneously  quotes  Cellaiius. 

'  For  the  meaning  of  npa-ni  i^ShJ4  and  of  no^avU,  see  p.  290,  &c. 

'  This  is  tlie  Mount  Symbolism  mentioned  by  Dio  Cassias  in  bis  aooonut  of  the  batile. 
Sec  Lcokc,  pp.  214r-225. 

■"  Hence  it  was  unneoe^ary  for  Meyer  1«  deride  Olshausen's  remark,  that  Philippi 
was  the  ''^rst  city"  in  Macedonia  visited  by  the  Apostle,  because  Neapolis  was  its 
baibonr.    Olshausen  waa  quite  right    The  dislance  of  Keapolis  ftom  PMiippi  is  only 
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the  ridge  is  bogau  immediately  from  the  town,  tlirougli  a  dtfile  formed 
by  some  precipices  almost  dose  upoa  the  sea.  Whou  the  higher  groaad 
13  attained,  an  extensive  and  magnificent  sea-view  is  opened  towards  the 
south,  Samothraee  is  seen  to  the  east ;  Thasos  to  the  south-east ;  and, 
more  distimt  and  farther  to  the  right,  the  towering  summit  of  Athos,' 
When  the  descent  on  the  opposite  side  begins  and  the  sea,  is  lost  to  view, 
aiiother  prospect  succeeds,  less  extensive,  bat  not  less  worthy  of  our  no- 
tice. We  look  down  on  a  plain,  which  is  level  as  an  inland  sea,  and 
wMeli,  if  the  eye  could  range  over  its  remoter  spaces,  would  be  seen  wind- 
ing far  within  its  mountain-enclosure,  to  the  west  and  the  north.'  Its  ap- 
pearance is  either  exuberantly  green,— for  its  fertility  has  been  always 
famous,' — or  cold  and  dreary, — for  the  streams  wMch  water  it  are  often 
diffused  into  marshes," — according  to  the  season  when  we  Tisit  this  corner 
of  Macedonia  ;  whether  it  be  when  the  snows  are  white  and  chill  on  the 
snmmits  of  the  Thraciao  Hajmus,^  or  when  the  roses,  of  whicli  Theophras- 
tus  and  Pliny  speak,  are  displaying  their  bloom  on  the  warmer  slopes  of 
the  Pangfean  hiils.* 

This  plain,  between  HEemus  and  Pangtena,  is  the  plain  of  Philippi, 
where  the  last  battle  was  lost  by  the  republicans  of  Borne.    The  whole  re- 

twioe  as  great  aa  tbat  from  the  Pirieus  to  Athens,  not  much  grentcr  than  that  from 
Cenehrese  to  CorinUi,  and  less  than  that  ftom  Seleuoia  to  Antioch,  or  from  Ostia  tc 

1  We  may  quote  here  two  paEsages  from  Dr.  Clarke,  one  acscribrng  fills  approach  to 
Neapolis  from  the  oeighbourliood,  the  other  hia  fleparture  in  the  direction  of  CouBtaur 
Wnople.  "  Aacending  the  mountainous  houndBry  of  Hie  pl^u  on  its  norlh-eaatem  aide  by 
a  hroad  aneieat  paved  way,  we  had  not  daylight  enough  to  enjoy  the  fine  project  ol 
the  aea  and  the  town  of  Oavallo  upon  a  promontory.  At  some  di6lanoe  lies  the  isle  ol 
Thaaoa,  now  called  Taaso.  It  was  indistinctly  discerned  by  us ;  but  every  other  olgeot, 
exceptmg  the  town,  began  to  disappear  as  we  desceuded  toward  Cavfjlo."  Ch.  sii 
"  Upon  quitting  the  town,  we  ascended  a  part  of  Mount  Pangs3us  by  a  paved  road,  and 
had  a  fine  view  of  the  hay  of  Heapolis,  The  top  of  the  hill,  towai'da  the  Utt,  was  cov- 
ered with  rained  walls,  and  with  the  ancient  aqueduct,  which  here  crosses  the  road. 
From  hence  we  d^oeuded  by  a  paved  rood  as  before  ,  .  ,  tfie  isle  of  Thasos  being  in 
view  towards  the  S.  E.  Looking  to  the  E.,  we  saw  the  high  top  of  Samothraee,  whicb 
makes  soch  a  conspicuous  figure  iiom  the  plains  of  Troy.  To  the  S.,  towering  above 
a  region  of  clouds,  appeared  the  loftier  Bummit  of  Mount  Athos."    Ch.  xiii. 

'  See  the  very  full  descriptions  of  the  plain  of  Serrfo,  in  the  various  parts  of  its  ei- 
tension,  given  by  Leake  (ch.  xuv.)  and  Coosinfa-y, 
3  For  its  presecit  productiveness,  see  Leake  and  Coasineiy  as  bel'orc. 
*  See  Leake  and  Ooosin^ry. 
'  Luoan's  view  is  very  winterly  :-^ 

"  Video  Pangiea  nivoas 
Caoa  jugis,  ktosque  Hssmi  sah  rupe  Philippos." — Phara.  1  660, 
"  The  "Rosa  oentifolia,"  which  he  mentions  as  cultivated  in  Campania  [compare 
Virgil's  "Biferi  rosaria  PoEstl"]  and  in  Greece,  near  PhilippL  "Pang[eua  mons  in 
vicino  fert,"  he  continues,  "  numero^  loliis  ao  parvia ;  unde  Hccokc  tranaferentes  coa- 
eemnt,  ipsaqun  plautatione  proficiunt."  Plin.  H.  K.  zxi.  10.  See  Theopli.  HLit.  vi  fi. 
Atheo.  sv.  29. 
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giou  around  is  eloquent  of  che  history  of  this  battle.  Among  the  niountaina 
on  the  right  was  the  difficult  path  by  which  the  republican  army  pene- 
trated into  Macedonia ; '  on  some  pirt  of  tlie  yerj'  ridge  on  which  we 
stand  were  the  camps  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  ; '  the  stream  before  ns  is 
the  river  which  passed  in  front  of  them  ; '  below  us,  "  upon  the  left  hand 
of  the  even  field,'"  is  the  marsh"  by  which  Antony  crossed  as  he  ap- 
proached his  antagonist ;  directly  opposite  is  the  Iiiil  of  Philippi,  where 
Ca^Mus  died ;  belund  us  is  the  naiTow  strait  of  the  sea,  across  whicb 
Brntus  Bent  his  body  to  tiie  itlaiid  of  Thasos,  lest  the  army  shonid  be  dis- 
heartened before  the  final  struggle.'  The  city  of  Philippi  was  itself  a 
monument  of  the  termination  of  that  straggle.  It  had  been  founded  by 
the  father  of  Alexander,  iu  a  place  called,  from  its  numerous  streams, 
"  The  Place  of  Fonntains,"  to  commemorate  the  addition  of  a  new  pro- 
Tmce  to  hie  kmgdom,  and  to  protect  the  frontier  against  the  Tliraciaa 
moantameeis  '  For  similar  reasons  the  city  of  Philip  was  gifted  by  An- 
gustus  with  the  privileges  of  a  coloma.  It  thus  became  at  once  a  border- 
ganibon  of  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his 
victory  over  Brutus,'  And  now  a  Jewish  Apostle  came  to  the  same 
place,  to  win  a  greater  victory  than  that  of  Philippi,  and  to  found  a  more 
durihle  empire  than  that  of  Augustus.  It  is  a  fact  of  deep  significance, 
that  the  '  first  city  "  at  which  St.  Paul  arrived,'  on  his  entrance  into  Eu- 
rope, should  be  that  "  colony,"  which  was  more  fit  than  any  other  in  the 
empiie  to  be  considered  the  representative  of  Imperial  Eome. 

The  characteristic  of  a  colonia  was,  that  it  was  a  miniature  resem- 
blance of  Rome.  Philippi  is  not  the  iirst  city  of  this  kind  to  which  we 
have  traced  the  footsteps  of  St.  Paul ;  Antioch  in  Piaidia,'"  and  Alexan- 
dria Troas,"  both  possessed  the  same  character  :  but  this  is  the  first  place 
where  Scripture  calls  our  attention  to  the  distinction ;  and  the  events 
which  befell  the  Apostle  at  Philippi  were  directly  connected  with  the 

'  Sec  riutarch'a  L[fe  of  Eratua,  with  Mr.  Long's  iiolea,  and  Leake,  p.  215. 

»  This  13  the  Mount  Symbolum  of  Dio  Cassiua.  The  republicans  were  so  iilaeed  tia 
lo  he  in  oommunlcation  with  tie  aea.    The  triremes  were  al  NeapoUs. 

'  The  Gangaa  or  Gangites.    Loalie,  p.  217. 

<  Juliua  Cfcsar,  Act  v.  so.  i.  The  topography  of  ShakBpere  h  perfectly  accurate.  Li 
tiiis  passage  Octavias  and  Antony  are  looking  at  the  field  from  the  opposite  Bide. 

s  The  battle  took  placj  in  autamn,  when  the  plain  would  probably  he  inundated, 

1  Plutarch's  Life  of  Bmtns.  '  Dioil.  Sic  xvi.  pp.  511-514. 

B  The  fall  and  proper  Eoman  name  was  Colonia  Augtisla  Julia  PhSippenaia. 
&se  Uie  coin  here  engraved,  and  the  ineoriptionB  in  Orelli. 

'  HpuTi]  Tij^  fiepCSog  tiiq  lHaK^Sovia:  iruAif  (Acts  xvi.  12),  whioli  must  certainly  mean 
the  first  city  in  its  geographical  relation  to  Si  Paul's  journey ;  not  the  first  politically 
("ohiefeity,"EQg.  Vers.),  either  of  Macedonia  or  a  part  of  it.  The  chief  city  of  ths 
provlnee  waB  Thossalomoa ;  and,  even  if  we  suppose  the  subdivisions  of  Macedonia 
Prima,  Secunda,  Ix.,  to  have  aufeasted  at  this  time,  the  chief  city  of  Macedonia  Prims 
was  not  PhiliptH,  bat  AmpMpolis.    See  Wieseler's  discussion  ot  the  snljjeot. 

!•  See  above,  p.  171.  >'  See  pp.  281, 2. 
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priyileges  of  the  place  as  a  Roman  colony,  and  with  Lis  owa  privileges  aa 
ft  Roman  citizen.  It  will  be  convenieat  to  consider  these  two  Gnbjeets  to- 
gether. A  glance  at  some  of  the  differences  which  subsisted  among  indi- 
viduals and  communities  in  the  provincial  system  will  enable  ns  to  see 
very  clearly  tlie  poation  of  tbe  citizen,  and  of  the  colony. 

We  have  had  occasion  {Ch.  I,  p.  36)  to  speak  of  the  combination  of 
actual  pronncoH  and  nominally  independent  states  through  which  the 
power  of  the  Eoman  emperor  was  variously  diffused  ;  and,  agiun  (Ch.  T. 
p.  ''42),  we  have  described  the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Augustus  into 
thos',  of  the  Senate,  and  tliose  of  the  Einpetor.  Des/'ending  now  to  ex- 
amine the  component  population  of  any  one  pruyince,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  political  condition  of  individuals  and  eommumtieSj  wo  find  here  agaan 
a  eomplicated  system  of  rules  and  exceptions.  As  regards  individuals,  the 
broad  distinction  we  must  notice  is  that  between  those  who  were  citizens 
and  those  who  were  not  citizens.  When  the  Greeks  spoke  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  tiie  world,  they  divided  them  into  "  Greeks"  and  "  Baibariane,"' 
according  as  the  language  in  which  poets  and  philosophers  had  written 
was  native  to  them  or  foreign.  Among  the  Komans  the  phrase  was  dif- 
ferent The  classes  into  which  they  divided  mankind  consisted  of  those 
who  were  politically  "  Romans,"  =  and  those  who  had  no  link  (except  that 
of  subjection)  with  the  city  of  Rome.  The  technical  words  were  Cives  and 
PertgTtiM,-'—"  citizens  "  and  "strangers."  The  inhabitants  of  Italywere 
"  dtizens  ;"  the  inhabitants  of  all  other  parts  of  the  emph-e  (until  Carar 
ealla  extended  to  the  provinces '  the  same  privileges  which  Julius  Ctesar 

•  From  the  British  Museum. 

'  Tbns  Sb  Paul,  in  ^vriting  Ms  Greek  episUos,  us^  VsAa  distinction.  Rom.  i.  14. 
Col.  iii,  11.    Hence  also.  Acts  iHviU.  2,  t    ICor.xiv.  11. 

'  The  word  "  Komaii "  is  always  used  pBiiiicatly  in  tlio  New  Testament  Jolm  zi. 
J8.    Acts  xtL  xxii.  xsUi,  xCTiiL 

'  "  Die  Einwobncr  der  Provinzen  waren  entweder  Eomiache  Bijrger  Oder  Latinen 
itder  PeregrineR.  Erstere  bestanden  tlieils  aua  dea  Eurgern  der  Muoioipien  u.  Colonleo, 
Uieils  aus  dca  Provluzialen,  die  einzeln.  die  Civitat  erholtcn  batten.  Sie  batten  mit 
QeQ  Italikcm  die  gewobnlicbeE  Eurgerrecbte  gemein,  das  Gonnnbium,  Commerciimi, 
den  Sonata  gegen  LeibGBtt?afen  vor  fdnolicben  UrOieils-spruoh,  und  die  Provocatioa 
an  dea  Kaiser  wider  Sfraftentenzen  des  Magistrate."  Wftltlier's  Gescblcbte  dea  Rom. 
Bechts.  Die  Provinzen  unl«r  den  Kaiscrn,  p.  329  (ed,  18i0).  See  Josepli.  A.  xi  v.  10 
11  -19. 

6  See  Milman's  Gibbon,  i.  p,  281  and  the  note. 
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had  granted  to  tlie  peninsula')  were  naturally  and  essehtially  "straa 
gera."  Italy  was  tl>e  Holy  Land  of  the  kiDgdom  of  this  world.  We  may 
carry  the  paraJlel  further,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  difference  wliich  ex- 
isted among  the  citizens  themselves.  Those  true-born  Italians,  who  were 
diffaaed  in  vast  numbers  through  the  provinces,  might  be  called  Citizens  of 
the  Dispersion ;  while  those  Strangei-s  who,  at  various  tunes,  and  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  had  received  the  gift  of  citizenship,  were  in  the  condition  of 
political  Proselytes.  Such  were  Paul  and  Silas,"  in  their  relation  to  the 
empire,  among  their  fellow-Eomana  in  the  colony  of  Phiiippi.  Botli  these 
elaeses  of  dtizens,  however,  were  in  full  posaeasion  of  the  same  privileges  ; 
the  most  important  of  which  were  exemption  from  scourging,  and  freedom 
from  aiTest,  except  in  extreme  cases  ;  and  in  all  cases  the  right  of  appeal 
from  tbe  magistrate  to  the  emperor,' 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  concerning  individuals  may  be 
extended,  in  some  degree,  to  communilies  in  the  provinces.  The  city  of 
Eome  might  be  transplanted,  as  it  were,  into  vaiioas  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  reproduced  is  t  eolonia. ,  or  an  alien  e  ty  might  be  adopted,  under  the 
title  of  a  mantctpiitm  ■'  mto  a  close  poll  ical  eommnnion  with  Homo. 
Leaving  out  of  vitw  all  c  t  es  of  the  lattei  kind  (and  indeed  they  were 
limited  entirely  to  the  i\esteni  poviULes)  we  will  confine  ourselves  to 
wliat  was  called  i  u.loma  A  Roman  colony  was  very  different  from  any- 
thing which  we  usually  intend  by  the  term     It  was  no  mere  mercantile 

J  By  tliB  JuJ  a  Lex  de  C  iitate  (B  c  9))  6i pplemcnted  by  otlier  laws. 

°  We  can  barflly  h  Ip  int  nag  fiom  t!ie  nairative  of  wliai  liappened  at  PhlUppi, 
tbat  Silas  was  a  Roman  cHJaen  as  well  as  St.  Paul.  As  to  the  mode  in  wbich  he  oIj- 
tfuned  the  citlzeuebip,  we  are  more  igaorniit  than  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  himself, 
\rii03e  father  was  a  citizen  (Acts  sxil.  28).  All  that  we  arc  able  to  say  on  thia  subject 
has  been  ^ven  before,  pp.  45,  4B. 

"  Two  of  these  privileges  will  eome  more  partionlarlj  before  us,  ivSieu  wo  reach 
the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  arreat  at  Jeniaolem.  To  the  estraet  ^ven  above  from 
Waltlier,add  the  following: — "Korpcarliche  Ziiohtignngeo  waren ujiier tier Republilr 
nicbt  gegeii  Biirger,  und  auoh  spater  nnr  an  geringon  Leaten  erknht  Gegen  Preie 
wnrde  dniE  der  Stoct,  gegen  Knechte  die  Bchimpflichere  Geissel  gebrauoht."  P.  848. 
Thus  it  appears  that  Paul  and  Silas  wore  treated  with  a  cruelty  wMoh  was  only  justi- 
fiable in  the  case  of  a  slave,  and  was  not  uaually  allowed  in  the  case  of  any  freeman. 
From  pp.  S83-S85,  it  wonld  seem,  tJiat  an  accused  citizen  could  only  be  imprisoned 
before  trial  for  a  very  heinons  offence,  or  when  evidently  guilly.  Bail  was  generally 
allowed,  or  retenUon  iu  a  magistrate's  house  was  held  MBicient. 

*  The  privilege  of  a  eolonia  wbs  trauBplantcd  cifeensJup,  that  of  a  muoiiapium  wa» 
engrafted  uitiaeusbip.  The  distinction  is  stated  very  precisely  by  Aulas  Gflllins : 
"Municipia  cztrineeens  la  oivLtatem  (Romanam)  venlunt,  colonire  ez  civitate  Romana 
propagatie  sunt."  N,  A.  xvi.  13.  We  have  noHiing  to  do,  however,  with  municipia  in 
the  history  of  Si  Paul.  We  are  more  concerned  with  liderti;  civilatcs,  and  we  shall 
presently  CDiae  to  oue  of  liiem  m  the  case  of  Theasalonlca.  Probably  the  best  view,  in 
a  Email  compass,  of  the  status  of  the  diiforent  kinds  of  cities  in  tbe  provinces,  is  that 
given  in  the  7th  chapter  of  lie  6th  boolc  of  Hoeck's  Eomische  Geschithl*.  Pree  ust 
Iiaii  been  mailo  of  the  help  this  chapter  affords. 
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factory,  mdi  a  tl  wl  b  th  Pliceii  ans  establislied  in  Spain/  or  oh 
those  Tcry  sbor  f  M  d  n  w  tb  h  cb  we  are  now  engaged  ;  or  aucb 
as  modem  nat  n  b  f  d  d  m  tb  Hudson's  Bay  territory  or  on 
tbe  coast  of  Ind  a  S  11  I  w  t  1  ke  tbose  incobcrent  aggregates  of 
hnman  beings  nh  b  oe  h  tb  own  tbout  care  or  sjstem,  on  distant 
islands  and  contineutB.  It  did  not  eveagofortb,  as  a  young  Greek  republic 
left  its  parent  state,  carrying  witb  it,  indeed,  the  respect  of  a  daugbter 
for  a  mother,  bat  entering  upon  a  new  and  independent  existence.  The 
Roman  colouics  were  primarily  intended  as  military  safeguards  of  the 
frontiers,  and  as  checks  upon  insurgent  provincials.'    Like  tbe  military 

voads,  ihey  were  part  of  ibe  great  system,  of  fortification  by  wbicb  tbe 
empu-e  was  made  safe.  Tbey  served  also  as  convenient  posseasions  for 
rewarding  veterans  wbo  bad  served  in  tbe  wars,  and  for  establishing 
freedmen  and  other  Italians  whom  it  was  desirable  to  remove  to  a  distance 
The  colonists  went  out  witb  all  tbe  pride  of  Roman  citizens,  to  represent 
and  reproduce  the  city  in  the  midst  of  an  alien  population.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  their  destination  like  an  army  witb  its  standarda  ; '  and  the 
limils  of  the  new  city  were  marked  out  by  tbe  plough.  Their  names  were 
still  enrolled  in  one  of  tbe  Roman  tribes.  Every  traveller  wbo  passed 
through  a  colonia  saw  there  tbe  insignia  of  Rome.  He  hoard  the  Latin 
language,  and  was  amenable,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  the  Roman  law. 
The  coinage  of  the  city,  even  if  it  were  in  a  Greek  provmce,  bad  Latin 
inscriptions.'  Cyprian  tells  us  that  in  his  own  episcopal  city,  which  ones 
bad  been  Rome's  greatest  enemy,  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables  were  in- 
scribed on  brazen  tablets  in  tbe  moi-ket-place."  Though  tbe  colonists,  in 
addition  to  tbe  poll-tax,  which  they  paid  as  citiaens,  were  compelled  to 
pay  a  ground-tax  (for  tbe  land  on  which  their  city  stood  was  provincial 
land,  and  tberefpro  tribatary,  unless  it  were  assimilated  to  Italy  by  a  spe- 
cial exempiJon) ;«  yet  they  were  entirely  free  from  any  intrusion  by  the 

1  ICiJjuwisHy  in  th«  inouniH,iiia  on  llic  ooiiat  between  Csirtagena  and  Almcria. 

'  " Coloaus, 

Missus  ad  hoc,  pulsis  (vetus  06t  ut  faroa)  Salwllia, 
Quo  ne  per  vacuum  Romano  inourreret  hostis." 

HoBiCE,  Sat.  ii.  L 
'  See  tile  standards  on  one  of  the  coins  of  Antioch  in  Piaidia,  p.  170.    The  wolf, 
with  Eomulus  and  Eemns,  whicli  will  "bo  observed  on  tie  other  coin,  was  common  oa 
colonial  money.    PMlippi  was  in  the  Btrietest  eense  a  mililary  colony,  formed  hy  tlia 
establishment  of  &  cohors  pr/ctoria  anerita.    Plla  H.  N.  Iv.  18  ;  Eefehel,  n.  75. 

*  This  has  been  noticed  before,  p.  170.  Compare  the  coin  of  Philippi  with  that  oi 
Thessaloniea  engraved  below. 

'  Speaking  of  the  prevalent  sins  of  Carthago,  he  says :  "  InciEa;  siut  licet  leges  duo- 
doeun  tabulis,  ei  pnMiee  aire  prsoflxo  jura  prajacripta  sint,  inter  logos  ipsis  delinquitnr 
inter  jura  pecoatur."    De  Grat.  Dei.  10. 

8  FhilippI  hEul  the  Juf  Ilalieum,  liJte  Alexandria  Troas.  This  is  explained  aboy« 
p.  283. 
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governor  of  tlie  province.  Their  affairs  were  regulated  by  their  own  magis- 
trates. These  ofEcerp  were namedDuumviri;  and  they  took  a  pride  in  calling 
themselves  by  the  Eomaa  title  of  Prffitors(oTpaTj;>-oi').'  The  primary  settlers 
in  the  colony  were,  as  we  have  seen,  real  Italians  ;  but  a  state  of  tlimgs 
Beems  to  have  taken  place,  in  many  instances,  very  similar  to  what  hap- 
pened in  the  early  history  of  Home  itself.  A  number  of  the  native  pro- 
vincials grew  up  in  the  same  city  with  the  governing  body  ;  and  thns  two 
(or  sometimes  three) '  co-ordinate  communities  were  formed,  which  ulti- 
mately coalesced  into  one,  like  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians.  Instances  of 
this  state  of  things  might  be  given  from  Corinth  and  Carthage,  and  from 
the  colonies  of  Spain  and  Gaul ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Philippi  was  diffwent  from  the  rest. 

Whatever  the  relative  proportion  of  Greeks  and  Romans  at  Philippi 
may  have  been,  the  number  of  Jews  was  small.  This  is  snflieiently 
accounted  for,  when  we  remember  that  it  was  a  militaiy,  and  not  a  mer- 
cantile, city.  There  was  no  synagogue  in  Philippi,  but  only  one  of  those 
buildiugs  called  Frosmcka,  which  were  distinguished  from  the  regular 
places  of  worship  by  being  of  a  more  slight  and  temporary  structure,  and 
frequently  open  to  the  sky.*     For  the  sake  of  greater  quietness,  and  free- 

1  An  instance  of  this  is  menlionetl  by  Cicero  in  the  case  of  Capua  ;  "  Cum  in.  cceteris 
coloniiB  Duumvin  appellentnr,  hi  so  Pristorea  appcllar      lb    t.      Ag  4 

'  This  was  the  ease  at  Emporite  m  Spam.    Ste  Hoeck  pj   227     28 

a  See  the  passage  quoted   from  Epiphanms,  p    184        a         th  tr    t  fr 

the  aame  writer  pvea  bj  Heojsen  (note,  p    114)  iS  lai 

aasmdnavTCC,  ^  Tdirouf  jr^rtif,  ^npuw  disi/v,  npocsvxH  i     3ov         ai  r/ 

utii   tA   jTcdaito  irpoaevxu''   Toiroi  Iv   re  roif  'lovda         i^         /  I   k         ( 

Xa/iapsiTotc.    A  Proseucha  may  be  conslderid  as  a  plac     f  p    yer         pposed  t 
Bynagogue,  or  a  house  of  prayer.    It  appears,  howeve    ii  t  th        td   w      m 
leas  convertitile,  and  Grotins  and  Vllilnga  consider  them        ly   q       It     Joseph 
(Vit  5  fi4}  describes  a  Proseucha  ^  liiyisrov  oturi/ia      M    Sx^ov  bji  3       0     6 
fievai' :  and  Philo  (Leg.  ad  Cai.  p.  lOH)  mentions,       d      th    sam    d      mi    t 
buildings  at  Alesandria,  which  were  so  strong  that  it         dfliltt     Ifythm. 
Prohably,  as  Winer  says,  it  was  tbe  usual  name  of  the  m    t    ^  pi         f  J       h       i>t 
gations  in  Greek  cities. 

Other  pasEagea  in  ancient  iiTiiers,  which  bear  upon  the  subject,  are  alluded  to  in  Use 
following  extract  from  Biscoe :  "  The  seashore  was  esteemed  by  the  Jews  a  place  most 
pure,  and  therefore  proper  to  olfer  up  their  prayers  and  thaoksgiviugs  to  Almighty 
God.  Philo  tells  us  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  when  Placens  the  governor  of  Egypt, 
who  had  been  liidr  great  enemy,  was  arrested  hj  order  of  tJie  Emperor  Cains,  not 
being  aljle  to  aaaemble  at  their  synagogues,  which  had  been  faltea  fW>m  them,  etowdeit 
out  at  lie  gates  of  the  cily  early  in  the  morning,  went  to  the  neighboariug  shores, 
and  standing  in  a  incst  pure  place,  with  one  accord  lifted  up  their  voices  in  pnuaing 
God.  (In  Flac.  p.  982,  D.)  TertuUian  eaye,  that  the  Jews  in  his  time,  when  they  kept 
their  great  fast,  left  their  f^nasoguea,  and  on  every  shore  sent  forth  their  prayers  to 
heaven  (Do  Jejun.  o.  16) ;  and  in  another  place,  among  the  ceremonies  used  by  the 
Jews,  mentions  arationcs  littorales  the  prayers  they  made  upon  the  shores  (Adv.  Nat 
i.  13).  And  long  "lefore  Tertidlian's  time  there  was  a  decree  made  at  Balicaina^us 
in  favour  of  the  Jews,  which,  among  other  privileges,  allows  them  to  say  their  prayera 
:ieflr  the  shore,  accordiUa  to  tbe  custom  of  their  country.    (Jos,  A.  xiv.  10  -23.)    It  ie 
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(lom.  li'ora  iutei'i'iiptioii,  tliis  place  of  prayer  tus  "outside  the  gate  ■'' 
and,  in  consequeuee  of  the  ablutions '  whicli  were  connected  with  the 
worship,  it  wais  "  by  the  river  side,"  on  the  bank  of  the  Gi^gitas,'  the 
fountains  of  which  gave  the  name  to  the  city  before  the  time  of  Fbilip  of 
Macedon,'  and  which,  in  the  great  battle  of  the  Romans,  bad  been  pol- 
luted by  the  footsteps  and  blood  of  the  contending  armies.' 

The  congregation  which  met  here  for  worship  on  the  Sabbath  conaistud 
chieflj,  if  not  entirely,  of  a  few  women ;-'  and  these  were  not  all  of  Jew- 
ish birth,  and  not  aD  residents  of  Philippi.  Lydia,  who  is  mentioned  by 
name,  was  a  proselyte  ;'  and  Thyatira,  her  native  place,  was  a  city  of 
the  province  of  Asia.'  The  business  which  brought  ber  to  PhiUppi  was 
connected  with  the  dyeing  trade,  which  had  floarished  from  a  very  early 
period,  as  we  learn  from  Horner,^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thyatira,  and  is 
permanently  commemorated  in  inscriptions  wliich  relate  to  the  "guild  of 
dyers"  in  that  city,  and  incidentally  give  a  singular  confirmation  of  the 
veracity  of  St.  Luke  in  bis  casual  allusions," 

In  tills  nnpretending  place,  and  to  this  congregation  of  pious  women, 
the  Gospel  was  first  preached  within  the  limits  of  Europe.'"  St.  Paul 
and  his  companions  seem  to  have  arrived  in  the  early  part  of  the  week, 
for  "  some  days"  elapsed  before  "  the  Sabbath."     On  that  day  the  stran- 

henee  iibiindantly  evident,  that  it  was  common  mth  tbe  Jews  to  choose  tlie  shore  as  a 
place  higbly  fitting  to  ofier  up  tlicir  prayers,"  P,  251.  He  adds  that  tha  woi-ds  ia 
AelB  xvL  13  "  may  signify  jiothiag  more  Uian  that  the  Jeiva  of  Philippi  were  woot  to 
go  and  offer  op  fheir  piuycrs  at  a  certain  place  hy  the  river  side,  as  other  Jews,  who 
lived  near  the  sea,  wei^e  aooiMtomed  to  do  upon  the  sea-shore."    See  Acts  xxi,  5. 

>  Tdf  irpoo™;{Sf  irOiclaSat  jrpfif  r^  ■Sa'kdaay,  Karil  tA  ■Ku.Tpifm  l8o^.  Joseph.  Ant. 
Xiv.  10,  23. 

'  Bofh  Meyer  and  De  Wette  made  a  mistake  here  in  sayiag  that  the  river  -was  the 
Strymon.  The  nearest  point  on  the  Strymon  was  many  miles  distant.  This  mislaJte 
is  the  more  marked  when  we  find  that  ;ri^!?f,  and  not  iri^cof,  is  prohably  the  right 
reading.  Na  one  would  describe  the  Strymon  as  a  stream  outade  the  gale  of  Philippi. 
We  may  add  that  the  mention  of  the  gate  is  an  instance  of  St  Luke's  antoptical  style 
in  this  part  of  the  narrative.  It  is  possible  that  the  Jews  worshipped  outside  the  gate 
at  Pbilippj,  because  the  people  would  not  allow  them  to  worship  within.  Compai'e 
what  Juvenal  says  of  the  Jews  by  the  fountain  outside  the  Porta  Capena  at  Rome 
(iii.  11). 

3  Crenides  was  the  ancient  nama  *  See  Plutarch's  Brutus,  and  Apphia. 

'  TBij-  ovjiE?.e™oQif  yiniai^iv.    Acts  xvi.  13.        '  le^oiihiri  Tbv  Bsiv.  Acts  3£vi.  li, 

'  See  Rev.  L  II.  s  Jl.  iv.  141. 

5  Several  of  the  InwriplJouB  will  he  found  in  Boeekh,  Some  were  first  published  bj 
l5pon  and  Wheler.  We  may  observe  that  the  cummunioatlon  at  this  period  betvreen 
Thyatira  and  Philippi  v.ts,  very  easy,  either  directly  from  the  harbour  of  Pcrgamus,  or 
by  the  road  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  which  led  through  Adramyttium  to  Troas. 

">  At  least  this  is  the  first  historical  account  of  the  prcachhig  of  an  apostle  in 
Europe.  The  traditions  concerning  St  Pulcr  rest  on  no  real  proof.  We  do  not  hera 
inquire  into  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  which  may  have  spread,  even  to  Rome, 
through  those  who  returned  fhim  Pontccoet  (Acts  ii.),  or  those  who  were  dispersed 
i'l  RU'phcn's  persecution  (Acts  vlii.),  or  other  traTcUers  from  Syria  to  the  West. 
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gers  went  and  joined  tlie  little  company  of  worshippers  at  tlieii 
prayer  by  tiie  river  side.  Assuming  at  once  tlie  attitude  of  teachers,  thej 
"  sat  down," '  and  spoke  to  the  women  who  were  assembled  together. 
The  Lord,  wlio  liad  summoned  liis  servauts  from  Troas  to  preach  tlie 
Gospel  in  Macedonia,*  cow  vouchsafed  to  tliem  the  signs  of  His  presence, 
by  giving  divine  energy  to  the  words  which  they  spoke  in  His  name. 
Lydia  "  was  one  of  the  listeners,"  =  and  the  Lord  "  opened  her  heart,  that 
she  toot  heed  to  the  things  thit  were  spoken  of  Paul " " 

Ljdia,  being  convinoed  that  Jc'ins  w  as  the  Meesmh  and  having  made 
a  profession  of  1  er  faith  was  foithwith  biptized  ThejWeof  her  bap- 
tism was  doubtless  the  stream  which  flowed  by  the  proseacha.  The 
waters  of  Europe  neie  tanctified  to  the  mjeticil  washmg  away  of  sin." 
With  the  baptism  of  Lydia  that  of  her  household '  was  associated. 
Whether  we  aie  to  undeistand  by  thi?  term  her  childieD,  her  slaves,  or 
the  workpeoplp  engaged  in  the  manuil  employment  connected  with  her 
trade,  or  all  thtse  collectively  cannot  ei  ily  be  Jecided''  But  we  may 
observe  that  it  is  the  first  passage  m  tlie  life  of  St  Taul  where  we  have 
an  example  ot  that  family  idigvm  to  which  he  often  alludes  in  his 
Epistles.  The  connexiona  of  Chloc  ^  the  houseliold  of  Stephanas," ' 
the  "  Church  hi  tlte  house  "  of  Aquila  and  I'riscilla,*  are  parallei  cases,  to 
which  we  shall  come  in  the  coarse  of  the  narrative.  It  may  also  be 
rightly  added,  that  we  have  here  the  first  example  of  that  Christian 
hospitality  which  was  SO  emphatically  enjoined,"  and  so  lovingly  practised, 
in  the  Apostolic  Church.  The  frequent  mention  of  the  "  hosts,"  who  gave 
shelter  to  the  Apostles,'"  reminds  us  that  they  led  a  life  of  hardship  and 
poverty,  and  were  the  followers  of  Him  "  for  whom  thci'e  was  no  room  in 
the  itin."    The  Lord  had  said  to  His  Apostles,  that,  when  they  entered 

1  KaOioavTsc.  Acta  ivi.  13.  Compate  ^ndBiaav,  Acta  siil.  14 ;  and  imWiiri,  I.uke 
iv.  20. 

'  V.  10. 

!  'Hkoiict'.  Auts  Xi-i.  14.  From  the  worfls  i?.o?.oC/ittf  ami  ro!,-  XaXoi-'pliioii  we  iufur 
that  Lydia  was  Uetoning  to  conversation  rather  th&D.  preaching.  The  whole  aarraUve 
gives  ua  the  impreesion.  of  the  utmost  moileEty  nod  simplicity  in  Lydia'B  character. 

Another  point  should  he  noticed,  wliich  esemplifiea  St.  Luke's  abnegtion  of  self,  und 
JjaiTDoni/es  with  the  rest  of  the  Acta ;  viz.  that,  after  paying  "we  spake  "  (v.  IB), 
he  sinka  his  own  person,  and  says  that  Ljdia  took  heed  "  to  what  wns  spoken  by 
Paul "  (v.  14).  Paul  was  the  chief  qieaker.  The  phrase  and  the  infi-Tence  are  the 
eaiue  at  Autioch  in  Pi^dift  (Acta  siii.  45),  when  Earnatias  nas  wiUi  St.  Taul.  See  p. 
170,  a  I. 

'  V.  14. 

»  Meyer  thinks  they  wero  female  asdstants  In  the  huanesa  connected  with  her  trttJu. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  is  one  of  the  pas-sages  often  adducoa  in  the  confi'oversy  eou' 
eerning  infant  baptism.  We  need  not  urge  this  view  of  it ;  for  belief  that  infant  bap. 
tism  is  "  most  ngi-ecable  with  the  institution  of  Christ"  fiocs  not  rest  on  this  text. 

"ICor.  i.  11.  'ICor.  i.  IG.      jvi.  B.         "Kom.xvi.  5.   Compare  Philem.  2 

0  Heb.  siii.  2.    I  Tim.  v.  10.  Sx.  '"  Horn.  xvi.  2S,  &o. 
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into  a  ^ilj,  tliey  were  to  seek  out  "  thosu  who  were  ivortliy,"  and  ivith 
them  to  abide.  The  search  at  Philippi  was  aot  difficult.  Lydia  -voluata- 
rily  presented  herself  to  her  spiritual  benefactors,  and  said  to  them, 
earnestly  and  iiumbly,' that,  "since  they  liad  regarded  her  as  a  believer 
on  the  Lord,"  her  house  should  be  their  home.  She  admitted  of  no  refc&al 
to  her  reqnest,  and  "  their  peace  was  on  that  house." " 

Thus  tiie  Gospel  had  obtained  a  home  in  Europe,  It  is  true  that  the 
family  with  whom  the  Apostles  lodged  was  Asiatic  rather  than  European  ; 
and  the  direct  influence  of  Lydia  may  be  supposed  to  have  contribated 
more  to  the  establishment  of  the  church  of  Thyatira,  addressed  by  St. 
John,'  than  to  that  of  Philippi,  which  received  the  letter  of  St.  Paul. 
But  still  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Chiistianity  were  established  in 
Europe  ;  and  nothing  conld  bo  more  calm  and  tranquil  than  its  fii-st  begin 
ninga  on  the  shore  of  that  continent,  which  it  has  long  overspread.  The 
scenes  by  the  river-side,  and  in  the  bouse  of  Lydia,  are  beautifnl  prophe- 
cies of  the  holy  influence  which'  women,^  elevated  by  Christianity  to  their 
true  position,  and  enabled  by  divine  fcrace  to  wear  "  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  have  now  foi  ccntcries  exerted  over  domestic  hap- 
piness and  the  growth  of  piety  and  pea«e  If  we  wish  to  see  this  in  a 
forcible  light,  we  niiy  coatia'it  the  picture  which  is  drawn  for  us  by  St. 
Luke — with  anothei  lepiesentation  of  women  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
given  by  the  heathen  poets,  who  tell  ns  of  the  frantic  excitement  of  the 
Edonian  matrons,  wandering,  midei  the  name  of  religion,  with  diEhevelied 
hair  and  violent  ones,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon.' 

Thus  far  all  was  peaceful  and  hopeful  in  the  work  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  Macedonia :  the  congregation  met  in  the  house  or  by  the  river- 
side ;  souls  were  converted  and  instructed ;  and  a  Obnreh,  consisting  both 
of  men  and  women,'  was  gradually  built  up.  This  continued  for  "many 
days."  It  was  difficult  to  foresee  the  storm  which  was  to  overcast  so  fair 
a  prospect.  A  bitter  persecution,  however,  was  unexpectedly  provoked  ; 
and  the  Apostles  were  brought  into  collision  with  heathen  superstition  in 
one  of  its  worst  fonns,  and  with  the  rough  violence  of  the  colonial 
authorities.  As  if  to  show  that  the  v/ork  of  divine  grace  is  advanced  by 
ilifficaSties  and  discouragements,  rather  than  by  ease  and  prosperity,  the 

1  See  above,  p.  29S,  ii.  3.  '  Matt.  s.  IS.  =  Euv.  -A. 

<  Otiscrpe  the  fFec[uent  mention  of  women  in  the  salutations  in  St.  Paiifa  eplEtloa 
and  more  pflrticularly  m  tliat  to  tbe  Philippiana.  RCliei,  in  liis  Commeata.7,  inako  a 
jtist  remark  on  the  peculiar  importance  of  femaifi  agency  in  the  tbon  Etato  of  'ocietj  — 
"  L'orgameation  de  la  BOoiltS  civile  faisajt  des  feinmes  nn  intermediaJro  niccssEdre  pour 
qne  la  predication  de  I'Evangile  parvint  juEqu'aus  persoraiea  de  leur  eese." 

^  Hor.  Od-  n.  vii.  27,  &e. 

•>  This  is  almost  necessarily  implied  in  "  the  brathrcn"  (roOf  udcXi^ovs,  v.  40)  whom 
Faal  and  Silaa  viwted  and  exhorted  ia  the  houac  d1'  Ljdia,  aftet  theh;  release  froii 
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Apostles,  who  had  been  sup crnatn rally  Bnmmoucd  to  a  new  field  of  labour, 
and  who  were  patiently  cultivatmg  it  witli  good  success,  were  suddenly 
called  away  from  it,  silenced,  and  imprisoned. 

In  tracing  the  life  of  St.  Paul  we  have  not  as  yet  seen  Christianity 
directly  brought  into  conflict  witn  heathenism.  The  sorcerer  who  had 
obtained  influence  over  Sergius  Paulus  in  Cyprus  was  a  Jew,  like  the 
Apostle  himself,'  The  first  impulse  of  the  idolatei-s  of  Lystra  was  to  worship- 
Paul  and  Barnabas  ;  and  it  was  only  after  the  Jews  had  per,verted  their 
mmds,  that  they  began  to  persecute  them.'  But  as  we  travel  further  from 
the  East,  and  especially  through  countries  where  the  Israelites  were  thinly 
scattered,  we  mnst  expect  to  find  Pagan  creeds  in  immediate  antagonism 
with  the  Gospel ;  and  not  merely  Pagan  creeds,  but  the  evil  powers 
themselves  which  give  Paganism  its  supremacy  over  the  minds  of  men. 
The  questions  which  relate  to  evil  spirits,  false  divinities,  and  demoniacal 
possessions,  are  far  too  difficult  and  extensive  to  be  entered  on  here.'  We 
are  content  to  express  onr  belief,  that  in  the  demoniacs  of  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment allusion  is  really  made  to  peraonal  spirits  who  exercised  power  for 
evil  pnrposes  on  the  human  will.  The  nnregenerate  world  is  represented 
to  us  in  Scripture  as  a  realm  of  darkness,  in  which  the  invisible  agents  of 
wickedness  are  permitted  to  hold  sway  under  conditions  and  limitations 
which  we  are  not  able  to'define.  The  degrees  and  modes  in  which  their 
presence  is  made  vialjly  apparent  may  vary  widely  in  different  countries 
and  in  different  ages.'  lu  the  time  of  Jesds  Christ  and  His  Apostles, 
we  are  justified  in  saying  that  their  wordings  in  one  particular  mode  were 
made  peculiarly  manifest.'     As  it  was  in  the  life  of  our  Great  Master,  so 

I  Cb.  V.  p.  147.  '  Ch.  VI.  pp.  192,  &c. 

!  The  arguraenta  on  tlie  two  BiSea  of  this  question — one  party  contending  that  the 
demoniacs  of  Scripture  were  men  afflicted  wiBi  insanity,  melancholy,  and  epilepsy,  and 
tliat  the  language  used  of  them  is  merely  an  accommodatioa  to  popnlm:  belief ;  the 
other,  that  these  unhappy  sufferers  were  really  possessed  ty  evil  spirits— may  be  seen 
in  B  series  of  pamplilets  (partly  auonymons)  published  in  London  in  173T  and  1T38. 
For  a  candid  statement  of  bolli  vien-s,  see  the  article  on  "Demoniacs"  iuDr.  Eitto's 
Cyelopediaof  Biblical  Literature.  Compare  that  on  the  word  "Beseieene,"  loWiDer'a 
Eeal-Wiirlerbuch ;  and,  above  all,  Professor  Trench's  profound  rematUs  in  his  woi-k  on 
the  Miracles,  pp.  ISO,  Sec 

'  For  some  suggestions  as  to  the  probable  reasons  why  demoniacal  poEsessIon  ia  sel- 
dom witnessed  now,  see  Trench,  p.  IG2. 

5  Trench  says,  that  "  if  there  was  any  thing  that  marked  the  period  of  ih  Lord  a 
coming  in  the  flesh,  and  tliat  immediately  succeeding,  it  was  the  wreck  and  confu'!  on 

of  men's  spiritual  life the  sense  of  utter  disharmony. the  nliole 

period  nos  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness;  of  a  darkness  which  thmx,  immediately 
before  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  was  the  thickest  It  was  exactly  the  crids  for  snoh 
soul-maladiea  as  these/ in  which  the  spiritual  and  liodily  should  be  thus  strangely  inter 
Unked ;  and  it  is  nothing  wonderful  that  they  should  have  abounded  at  Uiat  time.'' 
P.  IBS.  Neandet  and  Trench,  howi'ver,  hoth  refer  to  mo4em  miaeionafy  accounla  ol 
something  like  the  same  possession  among  heathen  nations,  and  of  their  cessation  on 
conpiirBion  to  Ghristiaiiity. 
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it  was  ill  thai  of  His  immediate  followers.  Tlie  demons  recognised  Jesus 
as  "  tlie  Holy  One  of  God  ;"  aud  they  recognised  His  Apostles  as  tie 
"bondsmcQ  of  the  Most  High  God,  who  preach  the  way  of  salyatioii." 
Jesus  "  cast  out  dtemons ;"  and,  by  virtue  of  the  power  which  he  gave, 
the  Apostles  were  able  to  do  in  His  name  what  He  did  in  His  own. 

If  in  any  region  of  heathendom  the  eyil  spirits  had  pre-eminent  sway, 
it  was  in  the  mythological  system  of  (Greece,  which,  with  all  its  beautiflil 
imagery  and  all  its  ministrations  to  poetry  and  art,  left  niaa  powerless 
against  his  passions,  and  only  amused  him  while  it  helped  him  to  be  un- 
holy, la  the  lively  imagination  of  tlie  Greeks,  the  whole  visible  and 
invisible  world  was  peopled  with  spiritual  powers  or  dmmons.'  The  samo 
terms  were  often  nsed  on  this  snbject  by  Pagans  and  by  Christians.  But 
in  the  language  of  the  Fagan  the  dtemon  might  be  either  a  beneficent  or 
malignant  power  ; "  in  the  language  of  the  Christian  it  always  denoted 
what  was  evil.=  "When  the  Athenians  said  ^  that  St.  Paul  was  introducing 
"  new  dtemons"  among  them,  they  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  lie  was 
in  league  with  evil  spirits  ;  but  when  St.  Panl  told  the  Corinthians '  that 
though  "idols"  in  themselves  were  nothing,  yet  the  sacrifices  offered  to 
them  were,  in  reality,  offered  to  "  dsemons,"  he  spoke  of  those  falso 
divinities  which  were  the  enemies  of  the  True." 

Again,  the  language  concerning  physical  changes,  especially  in  the 
human  frame,  is  very  similar  in  the  sacred  and  profane  writers.  Some- 
times it  contents  itself  with  stating  merely  the  facts  and  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease ;  sometimes  it  refers  the  facts  and  symptoms  to  uivisible  personal 

I  For  the  classical  use  of  the  word  Sai/iiM,  Trench  refera  to  a  chapter  in  Cceuaer's 
Symholik.    Sea  the  note,  p.  155. 

'  Compare,  for  inBtanee;  Sal/iova  Seitov  (Calllm.  Hjnm,  vi.)  with  iai/iouc  Kas'av 
(Horn.  Oa.  XX.  64). 

"  Thus  Augustine  says:  "Nos  autem,Bieut  S.  Sorlptara  loquitur, secundum  quain 
GhristiajiL  sumua,  Angelas  quidem  parfjin  bonos,  parlim  m^los,  nauquam  vero  bouoa 
Diemones  legimus.  Sed  nliicunftue  iUarum  literarum  hoc  nomeo  positum  reperitur, 
sire  dsmoces  sive  diemonia  dicantnr,  non  nisi  malign!  sigmficaatur,  spiritus."  De  Civ. 
Dei,  ix.  19.    So  Origen ;  TS  tuv  imfiivuv  bvo/ta  ov  pcaov  inTtv,  6;  rfl  riro  uvSpuJtav, 

hi  olf  nvi  r  fihi  dareioi,  rivi(  Si  ^aSXoi  dcip del  6'  M  tuv  jiaiXuii  l^u  roS 

Traxvripmi  du/iarof  Juuu/iEuj  TiiaaeTai  rd  tOu  daifiavai'  ivo/ia,  TrTLmiavTav  Kol  irepca- 
irtivruip  Toitf  ivianov^  Kol  KaBe^KovTov  oTTv  ToS  6eoC,  k.  t.  ?,.  For  more  examples 
of  the  use  in  the  Falhers,  see  Suieer's  Thesaorua.  Josephus  lakes  the  some  view  :  Td 
yilp  Ko^.oi/iaia  Saifiovia,  raora  Si  irmitpav  eariv  uirSpdrrav  nvcv/iar-a,  tbIc  ^uatv  ehSv6- 
atva  Koi  KTeivavTd  roOf  0o^Betas  /^  jTij';tiii'ovTof.  B.  J.  ril.  6, 3,  where  he  is  speak- 
ing of  a  plant  alleged  to  cure  those  T'ho  are  thus  affected. 

<  AelB  xvii.  18. 

6  1  Cor.  X.  20. 

6  It  is  very  important  to  distinguish  the  word  iia/^oSof  ("Devil")  from  i5o'/(wji  or 
Jai/jovitw  {"  dsMDOU  ").  The  former  word  is  used,  for  instance,  in  Matt.  xsv.  41.  John 
Tii:.  44.  Acts  xiii.  10.  1  Pet.  v.  8,  &o. ;  the  latter  in  John  vii.  20.  Luke  jr.  17.  1 
Tim.  It.  1.  Rev.  ix.  20.  also  James  iii.  15.  For  further  remarks  na  thla  Eubji?ct  se» 
halow  on  Acts  xvii.  18. 
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agency.'  One  dasB  of  plienomenn,  affecting  the  mind  as  well  as  tlie  body^ 
was  more  particularly  referred  to  preternatural  agency.  These  were  ttie 
prophetic  states  of  mind,  showing  themselves  in  stated  oracles  or  in 
more  irregniar  manifestations,  and  accompanied  with  coaTnlsions  and  vio- 
lent excitement,  whicli  are  described  or  alluded  to  by  almost  all  heathen 
authors.  Here  again  we  are  brought  to  a  subject  which  is  surronnded 
with  dif&culties.  How  far,  in  such  cases,  imposture  was  combined  with 
real  possession  ;  how  we  may  disentangle  the  one  from  the  other  ;  how 
far  the  supreme  will  of  God  made  use  of  these  prophetic  powers  and  over- 
ruled tbem  to  good  ends ;  such  questions  inevitably  suggest  themselves, 
but  we  are  not  concerned  to  answer  them  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
we  see  no  reason  to  blame  the  opinion  of  those  writers,  who  helieve  that  a 
wicked  spiritual  agency  was  really  exerted  in  the  prophetic  sanctuaries 
and  prophetic  personages  of  the  heathen  world.  The  heathens  themselves 
attributed  these  phenomena- to  the  agency  of  Apollo,"  the  deity  of  Pythonic 
spirits  ;  and  such  phenomena  were  of  very  freqnent  occnrrence,  and  dis- 
played themselves  under  many  varieties  of  place  and  circumstance.  Some, 
times  those  who  were  possessed  were  of  the  highest  condition  ;  sometimes 
they  went  about  the  streets  like  insane  impostors  of  the  lowest  rank.  It 
was  usual  for  the  prophetic  spirit  to  make  itself  known  by  an  internal 
muttering  of  ventriloquism.^  We  read  of  persons  in  this  miserable  condi- 
tion used  by  others  for  the  purpose  of  gain.  Frequently  they  were 
slaves;'  aad  there  were  cases  of  joint  proprietorship  in  these  unhappy 
ministers  of  public  superstition.' 

In  the  case  before  us  it  was  a  "  female  slave  " '  who  was  possessed 

'  This  will  tie  observed  in  the  Gospels,  if  we  carefully  compare  the  different  ocoounU 
of  Our  Loril's  miraelos.  Among  heathen  writers  we  may  allude  particularly  to  Hip- 
pocratee,  since  he  wrote  against  those  who  treated  epilepsy  as  the  result  of  superaatu- 
ral  possession.  Some  Bjmptoms,  he  says,  were  popularly  attributed  to  Apollo,  some  to 
the  Molher  of  the  Gods,  some  to  Neptune,  &c.  Alya  pi/iavrai  n^v  jSpixuvrai  k^v  T<i 
Se^iH  oiruVTai,  Mi^r^po  fleuii  faalv  alrijjv  slrat  •  $ii  Si  A^VTepov  Kol  eiTOVUTipov 
fSfj'ji/TQi,  ijDT^  dKu^ovm,  Kof  ^dul  IIoociMvQ  ulriov  dvai . .  .iji'  Si  ^EnrnTepoii  ndi 
nvuviTepov  dlmi  ipviOe;,  'Airo?  tou  No/Jiof .    Hippoc.  de  Morbo  Sacro. 

'  Uvduv  i?  the  name  ot  Apollo  m  hio  oracular  character.  Hence  TniBmimic  and 
m)6oh}'7rrog, 

»  They  were  the  tyyaaylfivBoi  who  -^pohe  with  the  mouth  closed,  and  who  were 
called  nifloi'Er  (the  very  word  used  here  by  St.  Luke,  Acta  xvi.  16).  Toi;  iyyrujTpir 
fiiSoos  wvl  nidava;  irpOTayopcvo/ievo'!;  Plut  de  De£  Orao.  p,  414.  See  Galen  and 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristoph  Veep.  1014,  as  referred  to  by  WelEtcm.  AngusUne  calls  thie 
girl"ventriloqiiafc«mina"  (De  Civ.  Lei,  n.  23);  butWalch  thmkaftomher  articul^V 
esclamations,  Uiat  ikia  was  not  the  case. 

<  Waleh  refers  to  Air.  Lv.  13. 

»  Many  details  on  these  subjects  are  brought  together  by  Waleh,  in  his  Essays  "  De 
Servis  Fatidlcia,"  at  the  end  of  his  Dissertatiooes  in  Acta  Apostoloram,  Jena,  1766. 
The  book  is  very  scarce,  and  we  Mve  not  had  an  opportunity  of  nadiiig  these  essuys 

^  TltuSl^urf,    Acts  xvi.  IG,  a^  in  \\l.  13 
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witii  "  a  spiiit  of  divination  ;"  '  and  she  waa  tlie  property  of  more  than 
one  master,  wto  kept  ber  for  the  purpose  of  practising  on  the  credulity  of 
the  Phiiippians,  aud  realised  "much  profit"  in  tliis  way.  We  all  know 
the  kind  of  sacredness  with  which  the  ravings  of  common  insanity  are  apt 
to  be  invested  by  tlie  ignorant ;  and  we  can  easily  understand  the  noto- 
riety which  the  gestures  and  words  of  this  demoniac  would  obtain  in  Phi- 
lippi."  It  was  far  from  a  matter  of  indifference,  when  she  met  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  congregation  on  the  road  to  the  proseacha,  and  be- 
gan to  follow  St.  Panl,  and  to  exclaim  (either  because  the  words  she  had 
overheard  miDgled  with  her  diseased  imagiuatioos,  or  because  the  eyil 

spirit  in  her  was  compelled"  to  apeak  the  truth);  "  Tliese  men  are  the 
bondsmen  of  the  Most  High  God,  who  are  come  to  announce  unto  yon  the 
way  of  salvation,"  This  was  continued  for  "  several  days,"  and  the  whole 
city  must  soon  have  been  familiar  with  her  words.  Paul  was  well  aware 
of  this  and  he  could  not  bear  the  thoufjht  that  the  crtht  nenof  the 
Gospel  should  be  enhanced  by  such  unholy  means  Possiblj  one  reason 
why  oui  Blesbcd  Lord  Hmiself  fcibada  the  demon  acs  to  make  Him 
known  was  that  His  Holy  cause  would  1  e  polluted  by  restmg  on  such 
evidence  And  another  of  oui  "saviours  tethngs  nu';t  have  found  an 
imitation  m  bt  Piuls  breast — thatot  deep  comjaasonioi  the  poor  vie 
tim  of  demoniac  power  At  length  he  could  bear  this  Satinic  mteriup- 
tionuoloiger  and  hung  grieved  he  conmanded  the  enl  sprt  toeome 
out  of  her  It  V.  ould  be  profanenci?  to  '.nppoje  that  the  Apostle  spoke 
in  mere  irritation  as  itwonll  he  r  liculous  to  imT^ire  that  divine  help 
would  have  been  vou  h  atel  to  giitify  such  a  tceln^  ^o  doubt  there 
was  ^iief  and  indigoation  but  the  giitf  aid  indignation  of  an  Apostle 
maybe  the  impulses  of  divme  inspiration  He  fpikc  not  m  hia  own 
name,  but  in  that  of  Jesi^  Chiist  and  power  fiom  above  attended  his 
words     The  prophecy  and  command  of  Jesus  concermng  his  Apostles 

'  'Exoina  nvsu/  a  imeavo;  (lili*  Pytli  a  mPEte  mc  tata  Cic  dp  D  v  ii  87) 
Some  of  tl  e  Uac  al  MSto  r  ad  miivjia  rvSava  wh  oh  la  idopted  by  Laclraiaiiu  aiil 
Tisoliendoi-f.  The  reacting  is  immaterial  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  Jivdav  ia  not 
exactly  BymDaymuua  with  Apollo,  hnt  rather,  as  it  is  oiphuned  in  Suidas  and  He^ohius, 
iat/iAvioir  jiavTiKoB.  See  the  quotaUon  in  De  "IVette ;  Tiif  re  Tcvsv/mrt  -aiBavo;  hBov- 
iri6aa{,  xal  ^avrarfou  /iv^otuf  jrEpt^o/jetof  r§  ToiJ  Caifioviov  jrcpt^o/ip  ^$iov  rd 
eao/ievon  napayopeHaai  •  ol  Sk  Tuv  iSai/iovuv  iiaroxoi  Ifaaiani,  Tin  vla^v  Mi/cJoif  xapi- 
aeaSai. 

'  See  what  Trench  Bays  on  the  demoniacs  in  the  country  of  tbo  Gadorenra.  "  We 
find  in  the  demoniao  the  sense  of  a  misery  in  which  he  does  not  acquiesce,  the  fleep 
feeling  of  mward  discord,  of  the  true  life  utterly  shattered,  of  aa  alien  power  which 
has  mastered  hun  wholly,  and  now  is  emelly  lordmg  over  him,  and  ever  drawing  fur- 
ther away  from  him  in  whom  only  any  created  intelligence  can  find  rest  and  peace. 
HlsEtateis,  in  the  truest  sense,  "  a  posiession ;"  another  is  ruling  in  the  high  places  of 
his  soul,  and  has  cast  down  the  rightful  lord  from  his  seat;  and  he  knows  this;  and 
out  of  his  couEciousnKB  of  it  tbere  goes  forth  from  hlin  a  ery  for  redemption,  so  500E 
as  ever  a  glimpse  of  hope  is  afforded,  an  milooked-for  Redeemer  draws  near  "  F.  159 
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were  fulfilled  :  that  "  JQ  His  name  they  should  cfist  out  demons."  It  waa 
as  it  had  heen  at  Jericho  and  by  the  sea  of  Gennesareth.  The  demoaiac 
at  PLiKppi  was  restored  "  to  her  right  leiod."  Her  natural  powers  re- 
gamed  their  eoui-se ;  and  the  gains  of  her  masters  were  gone. 

Violent  rt^e  on  the  part  of  these  men  waa  the  immediate  result, 
Tiiej  saw  that  their  infinence  with  the  people,  and  with  it  "  all  hope  "  '  of 
anj  future  gain,  was  at  end.  They  proceeded  therefore  to  take  a' sum- 
mary revenge.  Laying  violent  hold'  of  Paul  and  Silas  (for  Tm^ot!le^a 
and  Lnke  were  not  so  evidently  concerned  ia  what  had  happened),  they 
dragged  tliem  into  the  forutu '  before  the  city  authorities.  The  case  was 
brought  before  the  Prietors  (so  we  may  venture  to  call  them,  since  this 
waa  the  title  which  colonial  Duumviri  were  fond  of  assuming) ; '  but  the 
complainants  must  have  felt  some  difficnitj  in  stating  their  grievance. 
The  slave  that  had  lately  been  a  lucrative  posse^on  had  suddenly  become 
valueless ;  but  the  law  had  no  remedy  for  property  depreciated  by  exor- 
cism. The  true  state  of  the  case  was  therefore  concealed,  and  an  accusa- 
tion was  laid  before  the  pr^tors  in  the  following  form.  "  These  men  are 
throwing  the  whole  city  into  confusion  ;  moreover  they  are  Jews  ;  *  and 
they  are  attempting  to  introduce  new  religious  observances,'  which  we, 
being  Boaian  citizens,  cannot  legally  receive  and  adopt."  The  accusation 
was  partly  true  and  partly  false.  It  was  quite  false  that  Paul  and  Silas 
were  disturbing  the  colony,  for  nothing  could  have  been  more  calm  and 
orderly  than  their  worship  and  teaching  at  the  house  of  Lydla,  or  in  the 
synagogue  by  the  water  side.  In  the  other  part  of  the  indictment  tliere 
was  a  certain  amonnt  of  trnth.  The  letter  ©f  the  Roman  law,  even  under 
the  republic,'  was  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  religions  ;  and 
though  exceptions  were  allowed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  themselves, 
yet  the  spirit  of  the  law  entirely  condemned  such  changes  in  worship  as 
were  likely  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  or  to  produce  any  tumult- 
uous uproar ; '  and  the  advice  ^ven  to  Augustus,  which  both  he  and  his 

'  'E^?,Sev  ^  iXiric  T?f  hfiyaaiac  ainuv.  v.  19. 

'  'EiriAo/^D/ieKoieEXroooH.  Compare  "  obtorlo  oollo  rapere  ad  priEtorem,"  in  Terence. 
The  Greek  word  inildltsoeat  does  not  necessarily  denote  violence.  It  Ja  used  in  a 
friendly  sense,  ix.  27. 

=  Elf  rtiv  flyupav  iid  Toii  ipjfoi^of,  v.  19.    The  word  ipxovTfi  is  a  general  term. 

'  See  above,  p.  29i,  n.  1.  The  word  arpanryd^  is  the  oEual  Greek  tranalatioQ  ol 
prmtoi:  It  is,  however,  ofleu  used  generally  for  ihe  supreme  magiatral^s  of  Greek 
t«woa  IVetetfiJtt  tells  as  that  the  mayor  in  Mesaoawas  in  hia  time  still  called  stradigi, 

s  'losdaloL  iTrapxovTSf  (J.  20),  "being  Jews  to  begin  with,"  as  Mr.  Humphry  veiy 
well  translates  it.  Compare  'loudalof  iitdfix'Jv,  "  Wng  born  a  Jew,"  in  Gal,  ii.  14,  p, 
225. 

'  "EA?.    The  word  is  Eimllarly  used  Acta  vi.  1*.    xxvi.  3.    xxvtii.  17. 

'  "QuolJes  too  palmm  sevorurnqnc  setate  negotium  est  magistratibus  datum,  ut  sacra 
fiitenift  fieri  vetarent,  aacriflcnlos  vatesqne  foro,  circo,urlieproMberent.  .  omnemdis- 
cipliniun  sacrifiGandi  prseterqiiam  more  Romano,  ubolerent"    Liv.  xsi-is.  16. 

'  "Qui  novas  et  usu  vel  ratione  incognitas  religiones  indnount,  ex  quibus  aoinx 
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3  had  studiously  followed,  was,  to  check  rcligioas  iiitiorations  as 
promptly  as  possible,  lest  in  the  end  tliey  should  undermine  the  monarchy.' 
Thus  Paul  and  Silas  had  undoubtedly  been  doing  what  in  some  degree  ex- 
posed them  to  legal  penalties  ;  and  were  beginning  a  change  which  tended 
to  bring  down,  and  which  ultimately  did  bring  down,  the  whole  weight  of 
the  Roman  law  on  the  martyrs  of  Christianity.'  The  force  of  another 
part  of  the  accusation,  which  was  adroitly  introduced,  namely,  that  the 
men  were  "JeiTS  to  begin  with,"  will  be  fully  apprehended,  if  we  re- 
member, not  only  that  the  Jews  were  generally  hated,  suspected,  and 
despised,^  but  that  they  had  lately  been  driven  out  of  Eame  in  conse- 
quence of  an  uproar,'  and  that  it  was  incumbent  on  Pbilippi,  as  a  colony, 
to  copy  the  indignation  of  the  mother  city. 

Thus  we  can  enter  into  the  feelings  which  caused  the  mob  to  rise 
against  Paul  and  Silas,"  and  tempted  the  prsstors  to  dispense  with  legal 
formalities  and  consign  the  offenders  to  immediate  punishment.  The  mere 
loss  of  the  slave's  prophetic  powers,  so  far  as  it  was  generally  known, 
was  enough  to  cause  a  violent  agitation  ;  for  mobs  are  always  more  fond 
of  excitement  and  wonder  than  of  ti-uth  and  holiness.  The  Philippians 
had  been  willing  to  pay  money  for  the  demoniac's  revelations,  and  now 
strangers  had  come  and  deprived  them  of  that  which  gratified  their 
superstitious  curiosity.  And  when  they  learned,  moreover,  that  these 
strangers  were  Jews,  and  were  breaking  the  laws  of  Rome,  their  discon- 
tent became  fanatical.  It  seems  that  the  prsetors  had  no  tune  to  hesitate, 
if  they  would  retain  their  popularity.     The  rough  words  were  sjioken  :  * 

hommum  moveRntar,  hODestiorea  deportantnr,  Immiliores  eapite  puainntnr."  Paulus, 
Sentent.  v.  21,  3,  quotea  by  EosenmuUer. , 

'  Dio  Caa^us  tella  ns  that  Mieeeniia  gave  tho  following  advice  to  Augustus  ■.—Tb 
/ilv  ^Eiov  TTuvTii  mivrag  aiirot;  re  a0<m  xard.  rii  jrarp.Q,  nal  toUc  v.l'kms  njiav  uvdy- 
Kofe  ■  ToOf  Si  ^eviZovTu^  Ti  iztpl  atr3  Kot  (liasi  «oi  KoXaie ;  and  Uia  reason  is  givon,  viz. 
ihatauoh  innovations  lead  lo  aecret  oaaooiations,  conspiracies,  and  cabala,  uircp  ^Kierra 
fumapxi^  rruji^lptt, 

'  See  the  aooount  of  the  martyrs  of  Gaul  in  EusaMos,  v.  1.  The  governor,  learning 
that  Attains  was  a  Roman  citiacn,  ordered  bim  to  be  remanded  to  prison  till  he  should 
leam  the  emperor's  commands.  Those  who  had  the  citizenship  were  beheaded.  The 
rest  were  sent  to  the  wild  beaBta. 

=  Cicero  calls  tliam  "  suspioiosa  ac  maledica  clvitas."  Flaoc.  28,  See  the  passages 
quoted  p.  19,  n.  1. 

*  Acts  xviii.  2 ;  which  is  probably  the  same  occurrence  as  that  which  is  alluded  to 
by  Suel«nius,  Claud.  25 ; — "  Judaios  impulsore  Christo  asadue  tumuUuantes  Roma 
Bspulit." 

s  Koi  nweirlnTTi  &  i^^og  /cttT"  auri^      v  22 

»  The  official  order  is  gn  en  by  Seneca  —  Sumniove,  lietor,  despolia,  verbera. 
See  again  Livy ;  '  Consules  spohari  hooiiaem  et  vngas  expedirl  jusslt  j"  and  Dion 
Halic.:  Toif  fia^Coo\oic  UUsit^av  -oi  ii78,,Ta  -e  wcpucaTofifi^^cu  Koi  td%  fiajlSoiCTt 
adjia  ^alvuv,  [[noted  by  Grohne  Some  commentators  suppose  that  the  duumviri  tore 
off  ihe  garments  ot  Paul  and  Silu  ii  ith  then  onn  hands;  but  this  supposition  is  aane 
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"  Go,  lidors  :  strip  off  their  garments :  let  them  le  scourged."  The  order 
was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  heavy  blows  descended.  It  is  liappy  for 
us  that  few  modern  comitries  know,  by  the  example  of  a  similar  punish- 
ment, what  the  scTerity  of  a  Uomau  scouring  was.  The  Apostles  received 
"  many  stripes  ; "  and  when  they  were  conslgued  to  prison,  bleeding  and 
faint  from  tlie  rod,  the  jailor  received  a  strict  injunction  "  to  keep  them 
safe."  Well  anight  St.  Paul,  when  at  Ooiinth,  look  back  to  this  day  of 
cruelty,  and  remind  the  Thessalonians  how  he  and  Silas  had  "  BuiFered 
before,  and  were  shamefally  treated,  at  Philippi."  ' 

The  jailor  fuHilled  the  directiocs  of  the  magistrate  with  rigorous  and 
conscientious  crnelty.'  Not  content  with  placing  the  Apostles  among  the 
ather  offenders  against  the  law  who  were  in  custody  at  Philippi,  he 
■'  thrnat  them  into  the  inner  prison," '  and  then  forced  their  limbs,  lacer- 
ated as  they  were,  and  bleeding  from  the  sconrge,  into  a  painful  and  con- 
strmned  posture,  by  means  of  an  instrument  employed  to  confine  and 
torture  the  bodies  of  the  worst  malefactors.'  Though  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  exact  relation  of  the  outer  and  inner  prisons,'  and  of  the  connexion 
of  the  jailor'a  "  house  "  with  both,  we  are  not  without  very  good  imtious 
of  the  misery  endured  in  the  Eoman  places  of  captivity.  We  must  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  somethrag  veiy  different  from  the  austere  comfort  of  ac 
English  jail.  It  is  only  yuce  that  Cln-istiunity  for  which  the  Apostles 
bled  has  had  influence  ou  the  heirta  of  men,  that  the  treatment  of  felons 
has  been  a  distinct  subject  of  phdanthropic  inquiry,  and  that  we  have 
learnt  to  pray  "  for  all  piisonera  and  captives."  The  inner  prisons  of 
which  we  read  in  the  ancient  world  were  like  that  "  dungeon  in  the  court 
of  the  prison"  into  which  Jeremiah  was  let  down  with  cords,  and  where 
Msairy.  It  ia  qaite  a  mistake  to  imagiiii;  tliat  thej  rout  tlieir  own  gai'ments,  lib«  the 
hi^-ptiest  at  Jerusalem. 

1  i  ThepB.  iL  2. 

'  Asin  the  Captivl  of  Plaatus  (iiJ.  70),  quoted  by  Mr.  Humphry.  "A.  Kc  tu  islunc 
tiomiaem  perduia.    B.  Curabitur  nam  uoctu  nervo  vinctna  ciaatDdibitnr," 

3  •E0II2.OV  ffiiroOf  eif  r^  iaaTepav  fuKaK^v.     V.  24, 

«  The  ?iXov  wag  what  the  Romans  called  nervus  {"Ka^aKluaTS,  ^mv,  eif  rS  ^■?.ov, 
iSf  Sv  eIttdi  Tif,  ik  tS  vip^mi.  CLrys.  in  loc.}.  Mdore  deecribw  it  {Orig.  ix.)  as 
"vmenlmn  ferremn,  quo  pedes  vel  cervices  irapediuntur."  Plautua  calls  it  "lignea 
ouBtodia  i"  whicli,  as  Dr.  Bloomlicid  justly  says,  is  esaotly  fie  "  wooden  Bastille  "  of 
Hudibraa  Eoo.  SynopL  See  the  note  in  the  Pictorial  Bible  on  Job  siii.  27,  and  tlie 
woodouf  of  stocks  used  iu  ladia  from  Eoberts's  Oriental  lUustrationa. 

*  One  of  Waloh's  dissertatioue  ia  written  De  Vineuiis  Apostoii  Pauli.  He  BUyn 
thftt  in  a  Eoman  prison  there  were  usually  tliree  distinct  parts :  ^1}  the  cmammiora, 
where  the  prlaonera  had  light  and  fresh  air ;  (2)  the  inleriora,  shut  off  by  iran  gsiet 
irith  elKing  bars  aud  locks ;  (3)  the  Tulliatumi,  or  dnngcou.  If  this  waa  the  case  al 
Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas  vrere  perhaps  in  the  second,  aud  the  other  prisoners  in  the 
first  part.  The  tliird  was  rather  a  place  of  cxeoutioa  than  imprisonment.  Walch  says 
that  in  the  provinces  the  pi'lsona  weca  not  so  systematicaEy  dirideS  into  Siree  pcirtB. 
He  adds  that  Uie  jailor  or  eomiiisntai'isnais  hod  osually  opiiones  to  assist  Ijinu  In 
/I  clB  ari.  only  one  jailor  is  mentioned. 
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"  he  sank  in  tlie  mire." '  Tiiey  were  peatllontia]  cells,  damp  aud  cold, 
from  which  the  light  was  excladed,  and  where  the  chain?  rusted  on  the 
limbs  of  the  prisoners.  One  such  place  may  he  seen  to  this  day  on 
the  slope  of  the  Capitol  at  Home."  It  is  knowa  to  the  readers  of  Cicero 
and  Salluat  as  the  place  where  certain  notorious  conspirators  were  exe- 
cuted. Tlie  Talliamimi  (for  so  it  was  called)  is  a  type  of  the  dungeons 
in  the  prOTiUCes  ;  and  we  find  tbe  very  name  applied,  in  one  instance,  ia 
a  dungeon  in  the  province  of  Macedonia.^  What  kmd  of  torture  was 
inflicted  by  the  "  stocks,"  in  which  the  arms  and  legs,  and  even  the  necka, 
of  offenders  were  confined  and  stretched,  we  are  sufficiently  informed  hy 
the  allusions  to  the  pnnialiment  of  slaves  ia  the  Greek  and  Boman  writers  ;' 
and  to  show  how  far  the  cruelty  of  heathen  persecution,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  at  Philippi,  was  afterwards  carried  in  this  peculiar 
kind  of  torture,  we  may  refer  to  the  sufferings  "  which  Origon  endured 
under  an  iron  collar,  and  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  tlie  prison,  when,  for 
many  days,  he  was  extended  and  stretched  to  tU  distance  of  four  holes  on 
tlie  rack." ' 

A  few  hours  had  made  a  serious  change  from  the  quiet  scene  by  the 
water  side  to  the  interior  of  a  stifling  dungeon.  But  Paul  and  Silas  had 
learnt,  "  in  whatever  state  they  were,  therewith  to  be  content." '  They 
were  even  able  to  "rejoice"  that  they  were  "coanted  worthy  to  suffer" 
for  the  name  of  Christ.'  And  if  some  thoughts  of  discouragement  came 
over  their  minds,  not  for  their  own  sufferings,  but  for  the  cause  of  theii 
Master  ;  and  if  it  seemed  "  a  strange  thing  "  that  a  work  to  which  thej 
had  been  beckoned  by  God  should  be  arrested  in  its  very  beginning  ;  yet 
they  had  faith  to  believe  that  His  arm  would  be  revealed  at  the  appointed 
time.  Joseph's  feet,  too,  had  been  "  hurt  in  the  stocks,"  ^  and  he  became 
a  prince  in  Egypt.    Daniel  had  been  cast  into  the  lions'  den,  and  he 

1  "  XheQ  took  thej  Jeremiah  and  cast  him  into  the  dungeon  of  Malohiah,  tiie  son  of 
Hamuifilech,  which  tuas  in  the  court  of  the  prison ;  and  thoy  let  down  Jeremiah  with 
cortls.  And  in  the  dungeon  there  n-as  no  ii'ater,  but  mire ;  so  Jeremiali  aunlj.  in  the 
nure."    Jer  xxsyni  6     See  the  not»  in  tbe  Pirtonal  Bible. 

'  For  an  account  of  it  see  P  oh  s  C  ompan  on  1 1  the  Latin  Dictionaiy. 

3  "  Statimque  vmotoa  ia  Tnll  anum  oompioguat,"  Apul.  Met  is.  133,  where  tlie 
itllu^ou  is  to  Thefisaly 

*  Eepeoiallj  m  Plantns 

s  Eoseb,    Hist  Ecol  vi  39     See  also  what  he  says  of  the  martji'S  ia  Gaol.    Tili 

itij^i  diaraasic  tuv  iroduii  iiri  nl/iirToi'  SiareivofKrop  rpoini/ia,  v,  1.  Otber  estracta 
from  Cliristian  writers  are  given  in  Suicer's  Thesaurus.  Compare  the  word  ircvrt- 
avpiyyot  in  the  Sohol.  on  Ai'istoph.  Eq.  1046. 

e  Phil.  iv.  11.  '  Acts  v.  41. 

8  Pb.  ov.  18,  Prajer-Book  Teiaon.  Philo,  wrlthig  on  the  history  of  Joseph  (Gen, 
KKjds.  21),  has  some  striking  remarks  on  tbe  cruel  character  of  jailors,  who  live  amcag 
thieves,  robbers,  and  murderers,  and  never  see  iinjtliing  that  is  gixid.  They  are 
tinoted  by  'WBtstBin. 

-OL.  I.— 20 
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was  Hiide  ruler  of  Babylon.  Thus  Paul  and  Silas  remembered  wit!(  joy 
the  "  Lord  our  Mafeer,  who  giveth  songs  in  the  night." '  Racked  as  they 
were  with  pain,  sleepier  and  weary,  they  were  heard  "  about  midnight," 
from  th^  depth  of  their  prison-house,  "praying  and  singing  liymiis  to 
God."'  What  it  was  that  they  sang,  we  know  not  ;  but  the  Psalms  of 
Payid  have  ever  been  dear  to  those  who  suffer ;  they  have  instructed  both 
Jew  and  Christian  in  the  language  of  prayer  aud  praise.  And  the  psalms 
abound  io  such  sentences  as  these  :  —  "  The  Lord  looketh  down  from  His 
sanctuary  :  out  of  heaven  the  Lord  beholdeth  the  earth  :  that  He  might 
hear  the  mourmngs  of  such  as  are  in  captirity,  aud  deliver  the  .childrec 
appointed  unto  death."  —  "  O  let  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoners 
come  before  thee  :  according  to  the  greatness  of  thy  power,  preserve  thou 
those  that  arc  appointed  to  die."  —  "  The  Lord  helpeth  them  to  right  that 
suffer  wrong  :  the  Lord  looseth  men  out  of  prison  ;  the  Lord  helpoth 
them  that  are  fallen  :  the  Lord  careth  for  the  righteous."'  Such  sounds 
as  these  were  new  in  a  Roman  dungeon.  Whoever  the  other  prisoners 
might  be,  whether  they  were  the  victims  of  oppression,  or  were  suffering  the 
pumshment  of  guilt, — debtors,  slaves,  robbers,  or  murderers, — they  listened 
with  surprise  to  the  voices  of  those  who  filled  the  midnight  of  the  prison 
with  sounds  of  cheerfulness  and  joy.  Still  the  Apostles  continued  their 
praises,  and  the  prisoners  listened.'  "  Tliey  that  sit  in  darkness,  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death  :  being  fast  bound  ia  misery  and  iron ;  when  they 
cried  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble.  He  delivered  them  out  of  their 
distress.  Por  He  brought  them  out  of  darkness,  and  out  of  the  shadow 
of  death :  and  brake  their  bonds  in  sunder.  0  that  men  would  therefore 
praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness,  and  declare  the  wonders  that  He  doeth 
for  the  children  of  men  :  for  He  hath  broke  the  gates  of  brass,  and 
smitten  the  bars  of  iron  in  sunder."'  When  suddenly,  as  if  in  direct 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  His  servants,  a,n  earthquake  shook  the  very  foun- 
flations  of  the  prison,''  the  gates  were  broken,  the  bars  smitten  asunder, 
and  the  hands  of  the  prisoners  loosed.  Without  striving  to  draw  a  line 
between  the  natural  and  supernatural  in  this  occurrence,  and  still  less 
endeavoring  to  resolve  what  was  evidently  miraculous  into  the  results  of 

'  Job  sxxv.  10. 

'  Jlpocsvxoiiei'Oi  vfivow  rdv  Qeov.  Acta  xvL  25.  For  i/ivsiv,  see  Matt.  sxvi.  SO. 
Mart  xiv.  26.  The  psalms  snug  on  that  ocoa^on  are  lielieved  to  Iw  Ps.  exiii.-cxviiL 
The  word  v/ivoc  is  fountl  Eph.  v.  J9.    Col.  iii.  16.    Compare  Heb.  ii.  12. 

s  Ph.  cii.  19,  20.  Ixxix.  12.  cxlvi.  6-8,  See  alsoPs.  cxUi.  8,  9.  Isix;  34.  oxvi. 
14.    Isviii.  6. 

*  The  imperfects  fi/ivow  and  ixT^KpoCniTo  imply  contiaaiiiiee.  The  Apostlea  wore 
ringing,  and  the  priBoneca  were  listening,  when  the  carthqnalie  came. 

s  Pb.  ovii.  10-16. 

'  'AfvLt  il  oEiruflf  iyeviTO  /leya^,  6me  aa}.s\8iivai  tH  ^£/ii-?,i.a  rov   dfo/iwr^pwt. 
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itrdiaary  causes,  we  turn  agaia  to  tlie  thought  suggested  by  that  single 
but  expressive  phrase  of  Scripture,  "  tlie  prlsovers  were  lisiening." ' 
When  we  reflect  on  their  linowledge  of  the  Apostles'  sufferings  (for  they 
were  doubtless  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  brought  iu 
and  thrust  into  the  dungeon),'  and  on  the  wonder  they  must  have  expe- 
rienced on  hearing  sounds  of  joy  from  those  who  were  iu  pain,  and  oa  the 
awe  which  must  have  overpowered  them  when  they  felt  the  prison  shaken 
and  the  chains  fall  from  their  limbs ;  and  when  to  all  this  we  add  the 
effect  produced  on  their  minds  by  all  that  happened  on  the  following  day, 
and  especially  the  fact  that  the  jailor  himself  became  a  Christian ;  wo 
can  hardly  avoid  the  couclnsion  that  the  hearts  of  many  of  those  unhappy 
bondsmen  were  prepared  that  night  to  receive  the  Gospel,  that  the  tidings 
of  spiritual  liberty  came  to  those  whom,  but  for  the  captivity  of  the 
Apostles,  it  would  never  have  reached,  and  that  the  jaUor  himself  was 
their  evangelist  and  teacher. 

The  effect  produced  by  that  night  on  the  jailor's  own  mind  has  been 
fnlly  related  to  us.  Awakened  in  a  moment  by  the  earthquake,  his  first 
thonght  was  of  his  prisoners : '  and  m  the  shock  of  surprise  and  alarm, — 
"  seeing  the  doors  of  the  prison  open,  and  supposing  that  the  prisoners 
were  fled,"— -aware  that  inevitable  death  awaited  him,'  with  the  stern  and 
desperate  resignation  of  a  Roman  official,  he  resolved  that  suicide  was 
better  than  disgrace,  and  "  draw  his  sword." 

Pliilippi  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  suicide.  Hei-e  Casains,  unable  to 
survive  defeat,  covered  his  face  in  the  empty  tent,  and  ordered  his  freed- 
mau  to  strike  the  blow.'  His  messenger  Titinius  held  it  to  be  "  a  Ro- 
man's part"'  to  follow  the  stern  esample.  Here  Brutus  bade  adieu  to 
his  friends,  exclaiming,  "  Certainly  we  must  fly,  yet  not  with  the  feet,  but 
with  the  hands  j" '  and  many,  whose  names  have  never  reached  us,  ended 
their  last  stru^le  for  the  republic  by  self-inflicted  death.*  Here,  too,  an- 
other despairing  man  would  have  committed  the  same  crime,  had  not  his 
hand  been  arrested  by  an  Apostle's  voice.  Instead  of  a  sudden  and  hope- 
less death,  the  jailor  received  at  the  hands  of  his  prisoner  the  gift  both  of 
temporal  and  spiritual  life. 

The  loud  exclamation '  of  St.  Paul,  "  Do  thyself  no  harm  :  for  we  arc 

'  See  above,  note  on  iir^xpoavro, 

'  See  alxjve,  on  the  form  of  ancient  priaons. 

'  'E^TiiiTOf  yevo/ievo;  ,  ,  ,  xal  idliv.  k.  t.  ?,.  v.  27. 

'  By  the  Roman  law,  the  jailor  was  to  undergo  the  same  punis]im9nt  wliicli  the  male- 
Riotoi'swho  escaped  by  hia  negligence  were  tfl  have  suffered.  BiECoe  (p.  330),  wlio 
teters  to  tha  law,  L.  i  Be  Custod.  Heor. 

5  Plut.  Brutns,  43.  «  JulinE  Ciesar,  Aet  v.  Sc.  ili.  '  PkS.  Brutus,  52. 

*  "  The  miyoriLy  of  the  proscribed  who  survived  the  battles  of  Philippi  put  an  end 
to  their  own  lives,  as  they  despaired  of  heing  pardoned."    Niebiilir'a  Lectures,  ii.  118. 

'  'S*rJi.!;ce  JS  ^ui-j  ptyd^y  6.     D.  v.  28. 
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all  liei'o,"  gave  immetliatc  reassurance  to  the  terriflcd  jailor.  He  kid 
aside  his  sword,  smd  called  for  a  light,  and  rushed  '  to  the  "  inner  prison," 
where  Paul  and  Silas  were  confined.  But  now  a  new  fear  of  a  higher 
kind  took  possession  of  his  soul.  The  recollection  of  all  he  had  heard  be- 
fore concerning  these  prisoners  and  all  that  he  had  ohserved  of  their  de- 
meanoar  when  he  bronght  them  into  the  dungeon,  the  shuddering  thought 
of  the  earthquake,  the  bnrst  of  his  gratitude  towards  tbem  as  the  pre- 
servers of  his  life,  and  the  eonscioutness  that  eren  in  the  darkness  of 
midclglit  they  had  seen  his  intention  of  suicide,- — all  these  mingling  and 
conflicting  emotions  made  him  feel  that  he  was  m  the  presence  of  a  higher 
power.  He  fell  down  before  them,  and  brought  them  out,  as  men  wiiom 
he  had  deeply  injured  and  msulted,  to  a  place  of  greater  freedom  and 
comfort ; '  and  then  he  asked  them,  with  earnest  anxiety,  what  he  must 
do  to  be  sayed.  We  see  the  Apostle  here  self-possessed '  in  the  earth- 
quake, as  afterwards  in  the  storm  at  sea,=  able  to  overawe  and  control 
those  who  were  placed  over  him,  and  calmly  turning  the  occasion  to  a 
Spiritual  end.  It  is  surely,  however,  a  mistake  to  ima^ne  that  the  jailor's 
inquiry  had  reference  merely  to  temporal  and  immediate  danger.  The 
awakening  of  his  conscience,  the  presence  of  the  unseen  world,  the  miracu- 
lous visitation,  the  nearness  of  death, —  ujldp  haj.  with  some  confused 
recollection  of  the  "way  of  salvation'  wh  h  tl  e  t  angers  were  ssud  to 
have  been  proclaiming, — were  enough  t  n  g  t  that  nquiry  wMch  is  the 
most  momentous  that  any  human  soul    an  n    1  e  What  miist  I  do  to  he 

saeed7"^  Their  answer  was  that  of  fathfnl  Apostl  s.  They  preached 
"  not  themselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lo  I  B  Ii  ve,  not  in  ns,  but 

Mi  the  Lm-A  Jesus,  and  thou  shall  he  saved;  and  not  only  thou,  but  the  like 
faith  shall  bring  salvation  to  all  thf  house."  From  this  last  expression, 
and  the  words  which  follow,  we  infer  that  the  members  of  the  jailor's 
family  had  crowded  round  him  and  the  Apostles."  No  time  was  lost  in 
making  known  to  them  "  the  word  of  the  Lord."    All  thought  of  bodily 

'  The  word  is  tloTnjiI^ijaf,  which,  as  well  as  dvofajim  below,  seems  to  impij  tliat 
the  dungeon  was  subterraneous. 

'  Eifiier  the  outer  priaou  or  the  space  about  Ihe  entuance  to  lie  jailor's  flweiling,  ii 
indeed  they  were  not  identical. 

a  Aote  ixvi!.  20-25. 

■"  Ti  jie  Cst  TTOieZv  tva  aaBu,  v.  30.  The  word  aaSa  shouM  be  oompio^d  with  iSde 
ear^pia^,  v.  17.  These  words  must  have  been  tequently  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul. 
It  is  probable  that  ttie  demoniac,  and  posalile  that  the  Jailor,  might  have  heard  them. 
Bee  p.  301.  >  2  Cor.  iv.  5. 

s  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  jdlar  and  his  family  (toic  h  r^  olxtif  aiTov], 
eeeina  to  have  taken  place  immediately  on  coming  out  of  the  pcisou  (vv.  30-33) ;  then 
(he  haptism  of  the  converts,  and  the  washing  of  the  Apostles'  stripes  (v.  33) ;  and 
Enally  the  going  up  into  the  house  (sic  tSv  DJffof),  and  the  hoEpitahle  refresbmeat  ^lere 
afforded.  It  does  not  appear  certiuo  that  they  returned  from  the  jailor's  house  into 
IJie  dungeon  before  they  were  taken  out  of  custody  ll~.  r^i  ^Aeut^f.    v.  40). 
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comfort  and  repose  was  postponed  to  tlie  work  of  saviiig  tlie  soul.  TLe 
meaning  of  "  faith  in  Jesus"  was  explained,  and  the  Gospel  was  piea;lied 
to  the  jailor's  family  at  midniglit,  wiiiJe  the  prisoners  were  silent  around, 
and  t!ie  liglit  was  thrown  on  anxious  faces  and  the  dungeon-wall. 

And  now  we  have  an  instance  of  that  sympathetic  care,  that  inter- 
change of  temporal  and  spiritual  seiTice,  which  has  ever  attended  the  steps 
of  true  Christianity.  As  it  was  in  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
where  the  soul  and  the  hody  were  regarded  together,  so  has  it  always 
been  in  His  Church.  "  In  the  same  hour  of  the  night " '  the  Jailor  took 
the  Apostles  to  the  well  or  fountain  of  water  which  was  within  or 
near  the  precincts  of  the  prison,  and  there  he  washett  their  wounds,  and 
there  also  he  and  his  household  were  baptized.  He  did  what  he  could  tc 
assuage  the  bodily  pain  of  Paul  anil  Silas,  and  they  admitted  him  and  his, 
by  the  "  laver  of  regeneration," "  to  the  spiritual  citizenship  of  the  king 
domof  God.  The  prisoners  of  the  jailor  were  now  b  m  h  g 
His  cruelty  was  changed  into  hospitality  and  love.  H  t  k  th  m  up 
into  his  hoase,"  and,  placing  them  in  a  posture  of  po  t  f  d  1  f 
them,'  and  refreshed  their  exhausted  strength.  It  wa  a  n  ht  f  haj  p 
ness  for  all.  They  praised  God  that  His  power  hod  h  n  mad  ff  taal 
in  their  weakness }  and  the  jailor's  family  had  their  first  experience  of  that 
joy  which  is  the  fruit  of  believing  in  God. 

At  Jength  morning  broke  on  the  eventful  night.  In  the  course  of  that 
night  the  greatest  of  all  changes  had  heea  wrought  in  the  jailor's  relations 
to  this  world  and  the  next.  From  being  the  ignorant  slave  of  a  heathen 
magistracy  he  had  become  the  religious  head  of  a  Christian  family,  A 
change,  also,  in  the  same  interval  of  time,  had  come  over  the  minds  of  the 
magistrates  themselves.  Either  from  reflecting  that  they  had  act«d  more 
harshly  than  the  case  had  warranted,  or  from  hearing  a  more  accurate 
statement  of  facts,  or  through  alarm  caused  by  the  earthquake,  or  through 
that  vague  misgiving  which  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Pilate  and  his  wife,' 
haunts  the  minds  of  those  who  have  no  distinct  religious  convictions,  they 
sent  new  orders  in  the  morning  to  the  jailor.  The  message  conveyed  by 
the  lictors  was  expressed  in  a  somewhat  contemptuous  form,  "Let  those  men 
ge."^    But  the  jailor  received  it  with  the  utmost  joy.    He  felt  his  infinite 

1  Uapakf^iiv  airoOf  Iv  liccivy  T^  iSp(f  r^r  rUKTOf.  v  33,  The  won!  ■^apaXapiiv 
implies  a  change  of  place,  as  again  dvayayuo  heloff. 

»  Tit  iii.  5. 

s  V.  34.  The  word  ivayayi^  implies  at  leaet  that  the  house  was  higher  than  tav 
prison.    See  p.  308,  n.  1. 

i  UaplSiiKev  rpajri^av.  V.  34.  The  ouetora  of  Greek  aod  Roman  meala  must  lie 
borne  in  mind.  Guests  were  placed  on  couches,  and  fables,  with  the  different  courst« 
of  food,  were  l>roaght  aad  removed  in 


'  Or,  as  16  might  bo  translated,  "Let  those  fellows  go  i'' — 'kirihiaoy  rofif  uuflpiinu 
hceiviiin.    V.  35. 
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debt  ;i  gratitude  to  tlio  Apostles,  not  only  for  Ms  pr^erration  from  a 
violeDt  death,  bnt  for  the  tidings  they  had  given  him  of  eternal  life.  He 
would  willingly  have  seen  them  freed  from  their  bondage  ;  but  he  was  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  the  magistrates,  and  could  do  nothing  without  their 
sanction.  When,  therefore,  the  lictors  brought  the  order,  he  went  with 
them '  to  announce  the  intelligence  to  the  prisoners,  and  joyfully  told  them 
t«  ]ea¥e  their  dungeon  and  "  go  in  peace." 

But  Paul,  not  from  any  faaatic.al  love  of  braving  the  aathoritiea,  but 
calmly  looking  to  the  ends  of  justice  and  the  estabhshmtut  of  Cliristianity, 
refused  to  accept  his  liberty  without  soroe  puMu,  aoknowlelc^ement  of  he 
wrong  In*  Lad  suffered.  He  no«  prO(,iaimt,d  a  fact  which  bal  hitl  erto 
been  unknown, — that  he  and  Silas  were  Eoman  atizens  Two  Poraan 
iawB  had  been  violated  by  the  maj,istiatca  t  the  colony  m  the  faco  iging 
Inflicted  the  day  before."  And  thi  too  with  signal  ig^r^vations  They 
were  "  uncondemned."  There  had  been  no  form  of  trial  without  which 
in  the  ease  of  a  citizen,  even  a  slighter  punislment  would  ha^e  been  ille 
gal.'  And  it  had  been  done  '  pubhcly  In  tl  e  face  oi  ^  colonial  popu 
lation,  an  outrage  had  been  oommittt  I  on  the  mije  ty  of  the  nime  in 
which  they  boasted,  and  K«me  had  1  een  insulted  in  hei  citizens  Iso 
said  St.  Paul ;  "  they  have  oppressed  the  innocent  and  violated  th"  hw 
Do  they  seek  to  satisfy  justice  by  conniving  at  a  seiret  escape  ?  Let 
them  come  themselves  and  tike  us  out  oi  piison  They !  a>e  publicly 
treated  us  as  guilty  ;  let  them  p  iblicly  declare  thjt  ii  e  J.rt  innocent 

"How  often,"  says  Cieeio^  ba&  ths  cxclamaton  7  am  a  JSoman 
citizen,  brought  aid  and  safety  even  among  barbarians  in  the  lemotest 
parts  of  the  earth."— The  lictors  letnrned  to  the  f  r"etori:  and  the  prietois 
were  alarmed.  They  felt  that  they  had  eommitttd  an  ict  which  if  di 
vnlged  at  Eonie,  would  place  them  in  the  utmost  jeopaidy  They  had 
good  reason  to  fear  even  for  then  autlinnty  in  the  colony  for  the  people 
of  Philippi,  "  being  Komans,'  mijjht  be  cipeeted  to  lesent  auth  a  viola- 

'  It  is  evideut  from  v.  37  that  they  cama  into  tie  prison  with  the  jailor,  or  found 
them  in  the  jtulor'a  liouse  (p.  308,  a.  B),  for  St.  Paul  spolio  "to  them"  (npd;  Qirot)c); 
on  which  thej  went  and  told  the  magislrates  (v.  38). 

'  The  Lex  Valeria  (b.  c.  508)  and  the  Les  Poroia  (u.  c.  300).  See  Llv.  2.  9.  Com- 
pare Cicero  in  the  Verrine  Orations.  "  CicdeJjatur  vu-gia  in  medio  foro  MessanEO  civia 
Eonianas,  judices ;  cum  intecca  nullus  gemituB,  nulla  vox  alia  istiuB  laiseri  inter  dolo- 
tcm  crepltumque  plagarum  audleliatur,  nisi  Jiasc,  Civis  Somimia  suiii.  Hac  bo  ocm- 
inemoratione  civitotis  omnia  verbcra  depulairam,  crueiatumque  a  corporo  dqecturiuu 
Mhitrsibfttur."  T.  na.  "  Facinua  est  vinciri  civem  Komanum,  sceluB  verberari,  prope 
parricidium  necari,"    y.  6C. 

3  "Causa  cognita  multi  possunt  absoivi  [eomparo  Acls  xxv'u  32],  incognita  quideiu 
nemo  condemnari  poiest."  Verr.  i.  9.  "  Inauditi  atque  indefensl  taiiquani  ianocente* 
perierant.    Tae.  H.  i.  6.  '  V.  37. 

°  "Ilia  Vox  et  imploratio  Civis Sonianvs sum,  qms  Sfcpe  multia  in  ultiniis  if.n'ii 
ap«m  inter  barbaros  et  ealutem  tulit."    Cic.  Verr.  v,  57. 
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tioii  of  the  liiw.  They  hastened,  therefore,  iminediately  to  the  prisoners,, 
and  became  the  suppliants  of  those  whom  they  had  persecuted.  They 
brought  them  at  once  out  of  the  dangeon,  and  earnestly  "  besought  them 
to  depart  from  the  city." ' 

The  whole  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  imprisoniQent  at  Philippi  sets  before 
ua  in  striking  colours  his  clear  judgment  and  presence  of  mind.  He  might 
have  escaped  by  help  of  the  earthquake  and  under  the  shelter  of  the  dark- 
ness ;  but  this  would  have  been  to  depart  as  a  runaway  slave.  He  would 
not  do  secretly  what  he  knew  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  openly.  By 
such  &  course  his  own  character  and  that  of  the  Gospel  wonld  have  been 
disgraced,  the  jailor  would  have  been  cruelly  left  to  destructioa,  and  alt 
religious  inflaeace  over  the  other  prisoners  would  liave  been  gone.  As 
regards  these  prisonere,  hia  influence  over  them  was  like  the  sway  lie 
obtained  over  the  crew  in  the  sinking  vessel.'  It  was  so  great,  that  not 
one  of  them  attempted  to  escape.  And  not  only  in  the  prison,  but  in  the 
whole  town  of  Philippi,  Christianity  was  placed  ou  a  high  vantage-ground 
by  the  Apostle's  conduct  that  night  It  now  appeared  that  these  perse- 
cuted Jews  were  themselves  sharers  in  the  vaunted  Roman  privilege. 
Those  vei7  laws  had  been  violated  in  their  treatment,  which  they  them- 
selves had  been  accuwid  of  violating.  That  no  appeal  was  made  i^ainst 
this  treatment,  might  be  set  down  to  the  generous  forbearance  of  the 
Apostles.  Theii"  cause  was  now,  for  a  time  at  least,  under  the  protection  of 
the  law,  and  tliey  themselves  were  felt  to  have  a  claim  on  general  sympathy 
and  respect. 

Tkey  complied  with  the  request  of  the  magistrates.  Yet,  even  in  their 
departure,  theT  were  not  unmindful  of  the  dignity  and  self-possession  which 
ought  always  to  be  maintained  by  innocent  men  in  a  righteous  cause. 
They  did  not  retire  in  any  hasty  or  precipitate  flight,  but  proceeded  "  from 
the  prison  to  the  house  of  Lydia ;" '  and  there  they  met  the  Christian 
brethren,  who  were  assembled  to  hear  their  farewell  words  of  exhortation ; 
and  so  they  departed  from  the  city.  It  was  not,  however,  deemed  sufS- 
cient  that  this  infant  church  at  Philippi  should  be  left  alone  with  the  mere 
remembrance  of  word  f  htt  T  fthAptl  ompauy 
remained  beliind :  Tim  th  t  wh         h     Ph  1  pp  ns     1  u  ed  the 

proof"  that  he  honestly         d  1      tl         t  t      tl    t  h  t  uly  like- 

mmded  with  St.  Paul,  m     I  m       th    G    p  I        a  ves  hia 

father ; " '  and "  Luke  th    E  ang  list      h       |  n  tl     Gospel," 

tlioi^Ii  he  Eever  praise   h  m   If  1        b       w    1  1  d  though 

we  only  trace  his  movem  nts         nn  th  ^    P    1 )  y  tl      1  ango  of 

a  pronoun,*  ,or  the  unco  aa  t  f  1  is   tyl 

Vv.  38,  39.  •  Acta  xxvil.  '  Auts  xil  40,  '  Phil.  il.  IS- 20, 

'  In  ch.  KviL  f'e  narrative  in  again  In  the  Ihlid  person ;  hdiI  the  prouiun  ia  noi 
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Timotheus  seems  to  hare  rejoined  PanI  and  Silaa,  if  not  at  ThcEsalo- 
nica,  at  least  at  Bercea.'  But  we  do  uot  see  St.  Luke  again  in  tlie 
Apostle-'B  company  till  the  third  missionary  journey  and  the  second  xisit  tc 
Macedoala.'  At  this  exact  point  of  separation,  we  observe  that  he  drope 
the  style  of  an  eye-witneas  and  resnroes  that  of  a  historian,  nntil  the  second 
time  of  meeting,  after  which  he  writes  as  an  eye-witness  till  the  arrival  at 
KoBie  and  the  VC17  close  of  the  Acts.  To  explain  and  justify  the  remark 
here  made,  we  need  only  ask  the  reader  to  contrnst  the  detailed  narrative 
of  events  at  Philippi  with  the  more  general  account  of  what  happened  at 
Thessalonica.^  It  might  tie  inferred  that  the  writer  of  the  Acts  was  an 
eye-witness  in  the  former  city  and  not  in  tlie  latter,  even  if  the  pronoun 
did  not  show  us  when  he  was  present  and  when  he  was  absent.  We  shall 
tra«e  him  again,  in  the  same  manner,  when  he  rejoins  St.  Paul  hi  the  same 
neighbourhood.  He  appears  again  on  a  voyage  from  Philippi  to  Troas 
(Acts  XX.  56),  as  now  he  has  appeared  on  a  voyage  from  Troas  to  Phi- 
lippi, It  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  his  vocation  as  a  pliysician^ 
may  have  brought  him  into  connection  with  these  contiguous  coasts  of 
Asia  and  Europe.  It  has  even  been  imagined,  on  reasonable  grounds," 
that  he  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  esercising  his  professional  skill  as  a 
surgeon  at  sea.  However  this  may  have  been,  we  have  no  reason  to 
question  the  ancient  opinion,  stated  by  Eusebins  and  Jerome,'  that  St. 
Lnke  was  a  native  of  Antioch.  Such  a  city  was  a  likely  place  for  the 
edncaticn  of  a  physician,'  It  is  also  natural  to  suppose  that  he  may  have 
met  with  St.  Paul  there,  and  been  converted  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 

changed  agtuQ  Wl  we  come  to  xx.  5.  The  modeslj  wilh  which  St.  LuUe  leaves  out  all 
mention  of  Msownlahours  need  hardly  be  pointeU  out 

■  Acta  ivii.  14.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  joacnaj  U>  Thossalooioa,  nor  in  the 
account  of  what  happened  there. 

'  Acts  sx.  4^S. 

=  Observe,  for  instance,  Ms  mention  of  running  before  the  wind,  and  elajing  foi  the 
night  at  Samothraoe.  Agtun  he  saya  that  Philippi  was  the  first  city  they  came  to,  uad 
that  it  was  a  colony.  He  tella  ua  that  tlio  place  of  prayer  was  outiude  the  gate  wid 
near  a  river-ade.  There  is  no  such  partieulai'itj  in  the  account  cf  what  took  place  at 
ThEBfalonioa.  See  above,  p.  2B4,  n.  5.  Similar  romarltB  might  be  made  on  the  other 
avtoptie  passages  of  the  Acts,  and  we  shall  return  to  the  sniiject  agam,  A  careful 
attention  tj>  this  difference  of  style  is  enoagh  to  refute  a  theory  lately  advanced  (Dr. 
Kitto'a  Biblical  Review,  Sept.  1850)  that  Silsa  was  the  author  of  the  Acts.  Silas  n-af 
at  Thesailonioa  be  well  us  PhillppL  Wty  did  he  write  bo  difltrently  concerning  the 
two  places? 

•  See  Tate'B  Continuous  History. 

6  Th^  snggestion  is  made  by  Mr.  Smith  In  his  work  on  Hie  Shipwreck,  &c,  p.  8. 
It  is  justly  remai-ked,  that  the  ancient  ships  were  often  so  large  that  they  may  reason- 
»My  be  supposed  lo  bave  sometimes  hod  sm^geons  on  board. 

'  Euscb.  iii.  4,    Hieron.  de  So.  Eo.  7. 

'  Alesandria  was  famous  for  the  education  of  physicians,  and  Antioch  was  in  oianj 
rcEpccts  a  second  Alexandria. 
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history  of  the  Churcli.'  His  medical  calling,  or  his  zeal  for  Christianitj, 
01'  both  combined  (itnd  the  combination  has  ever  been  benehcial  to  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel),  may  account  for  his  visits  to  the  North  of  the  Archi- 
pelago :'  or  St.  Paul  may  himself  have  directed  his  movEments,  as  he 
afterwards  directed  those  of  Timothy  and  Titus.'  All  these  suggestions, 
though  more  or  less  conjectural,  are  worthy  of  our  thoughts,  when  we  re- 
Uiember  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  Chnrch  owes  to  this  Evacgelisfc, 
not  only  as  the  historian  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  as  an  example 
of  long  continued  devotion  to  the  truth,  and  of  unshaken  constancy  to  that 
one  Apostle,  who  said  with  sorrow,  in  his  latest  trial,  that  others  had  for- 
saken him,  and  that  "only  Luke"  was  with  him.'' 

Leaving  their  first  Macedonian  converts  to  the  care  of  Tlmothcus  and 
Luke,  aided  by  the  co-operation  of  godly  men  and  women  raised  up  among 
the  Philippians  themselves,"  Paul  and  Silas  set  foi-th  on  their  journey. 
Before  we  follow  them  to  Thessalonica,  we  may  pause  to  take  a  general 
survey  of  the  condition  and  extent  of  Macedonia,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  was  underetood  in  the  language  of  the  day.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  have  made  Macedonia  a  kind  of  Holy 
Land;*  and  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  places  there  visited  and  revisited 
by  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  are  so  well  known,  that  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  representing  to  the  mind  their  position  and  then-  relation  to  the 
^urroanding  country. 

Macedonia,  in  its  popular  sense,  may  be  desciibed  as  a  region  bounded 
by  a  great  semicircle  of  mountains,  beyond  which  the  streams  flow  west- 
ward to  the  Adriatic,  or  northward  and  eastward  to  the  Danube  and  the 
Eaxine.'     This  mount^n  barrier  sends  down  branches  to  the  sea  on  the 

1  The  conjecture  that  Lucius  of  Cyrene  (Acta  xiil.  I)  was  tlie  Eyangcsliil,  lias  lj«en 
m^ritioued  above,  p.  132,  n.  3. 

'  Compare  the  case  of  Democedes  in  Herodotus,  who  was  estaMisbed  first  in  jEgina, 
then  in  Athena,  and  finally  in  Saoos.  For  an  account  of  Greet  phyaeians,  sea  the 
Appendix  to  Beelier's  Charicles.  Phyaciana  at  Rome  were  less  higlilj  esteemed,  and 
were  fi^qnently  slaves.  At  a  period  even  later  than  St  Lulte,  Galen  spealta  of  the 
medical  scliools  of  Cos  aud  Caidus,  of  Rhodes  cind  of  Asia.  The  paasago  i?  c[iioted  in 
§  38  of  the  Third  Part  of  Hermann's  Lehrbuch  der  gr.  Antiqnitaten  (1850). 

3  1  Tim.  i.  3,    2  Tim.  iv.  9,  21.    Tit  i.  5.    iii.  12.    See  above,  p.  284. 

'  2  Tim.  iv,  11.    See  the  ChrisUan  Tear :  St  Luke's  Day. 

5  The  Christian  wonwn  at  Philippi  have  been  aliudefl  to  before.  F  207.  See  espe- 
oially  Phil.  iv.  2,  S  and  RiUiet's  note.  We  cannot  well  doubt  that  presbyters  alaoweve 
appohited,  as  at  TbesealoDioa.    See  below.    Compare  PhiL  i.  I. 

6  "  The  whole  of  Macedonia,  and  in  parOouUir  the  roate  fi'om  Bfj-fflo  to  Thtsialonica 
nnd  Philippi,  being  so  remarkably  distinguished  by  St.  PaaVa  Bufferinga  and  adven 
lures,  becomes  as  a  portion  of  Holy  Land."    Clarke's  TraTcls,  cb.  xi. 

"  The  niouutains  on  the  north,  under  the  names  of  Scomlus,  Scordus,  &c..  are  con- 
nected with  the  HiemnB  or  Balkan.  Ttiopc  ca  the  wo&t  run  in  a  southerlj-  direction 
imd  are  continuoua  with  the  chain  ofP'odus. 
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custern  or  'i'liracian  frontier,  OTcr  agaiust  Thasos  and  Samotliraco  ; '  and 
oa  the  sontii  slmts  out  tLe  plain  of  Theasaly,  and  rises  near  tiie  shore  to 
the  high  summits  of  Pelion,  Ossa,  and  the  saowy  Olympus."  The  space 
thos  enclosed  is  intersected  by  two  great  rivers.  One  of  these  is  Homer's 
"  wide-flowing  Axins,"  '  which  directs  its  course  past  Pella,  the  ancient 
metropolis  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  the  birthplace  of  Alexander,  to 
the  low  levels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thessaloaica,  where  other  rivers* 
flow  near  it  into  the  Thermfuc  gnlf.  The  other  is  the  Strymon,  which 
brings  the  produce  of  the  great  inland  level  of  Serres'  by  Lake  Cercinusto 
the  sea  at  Amphlpolis,  and  beyond  which  was  Philippi,  the  military  out- 
post that  commemorated  the  successful  conquests  of  Alexander's  father. 
Between  the  mouths  of  these  two  rivers  a  remarkable  tract  of  country, 
which  is  insular,  rather  thaa  coiitiQental,«  projects  iuto  the  Archipelago, 
and  divides  itself  into  three  pointe,  on  the  furthest  point  of  which  Mount 
Athos  rises  nearly  into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.'  Part  of  St.  Paul's 
path  between  Philippi  and  Bercea  lay  across  the  neek  of  this  peninsula 
The  whole  of  his  route  was  over  historical  ground.  At  Philippi  he  was 
cl<Ke  to  the  confines  of  Thracian  barbarism,  and  on  the  spot  where  the 
last  battle  was  foaght  in  defence  of  the  republic.  At  Bercea  he  came 
ueai-  the  mountains,  beyond  which  is  the  region  of  Classical  Greece,  and 
close  to  the  spot  where  the  battle  was  fought  which  reduced  Macedonia 
to  a  province.^ 

If  we  wish  to  view  Macedonia  as  a  province,  some  modifications  must 

I  These  are  the  jnouutains  near  the  river  Nestos,  ivbioh,  after  the  time  of  Philip, 
was  coneidorefl  the  boundary  of  Maootlonia  and  Thrace. 

'  The  natural  boQudary  hetweea  Macedonia  and  Tbessaly  is  formed  l)y  the  Cambii- 
uiau  hills,  ranniag  in  au  easterly  direction  from  the  central  chain  of  Piadus.  The 
Cambunian  range  is  vividly  desorlbed  in  the  fullowmg  view  from  the  "  giddy  height" 
of  Olympus,  which  rises  neat  the  coasi  "  I  seemed  to  stand  perpendioularlj  over  Uie 
sea,  at  the  height  of  10,000  feet.  Salonlca  was  quite  distiugaishable,  lying  Norih- 
Eaat  Larlsaa  [iu  Tliessaly]  appeared  nailer  my  very  feet.  The  whole  horizoa  Srom 
North  to  South- West  waa  occupied  by  mountains,  fiangjug'  on,  aa  it  were,  to  Olympvs. 
This  is  the  range  that  runs  Westward  along  the  North  of  Theasaly,  ending  in  Pindus." 
Urquliart'e  Spirit  of  the  East,  vol.  i.  p.  429. 

'  'AJiou  ehpi  jieavro^, 
'AJioS,  oj  KuXhoTOV  v3up  iiziKiSpoTai  liij. — n.  ii.  840. 

'  The  Haliacmon,  which  flows  neai'  Bercea,  is  the  most  important  of  them. 

5  This  is  the  great  inland  plain  at  one  extremity  of  which  Philippi  was  atuated,  onu 
which  has  been  mentioned  above  (p.  289).  Ita  principal  town  at  present  is  Serres,  tie 
rewdecce  of  the  governor  of  the  whole  district,  and  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
often  mentioned  by  Coaaln&y,  Leake,  and  other  travellers. 

'  The  peuinsula  anciently  called  Chalcidiue. 

'  The  elevation  of  Mouat  Athos  is  hetween  4000  and  5000  feet,  .  The  writer  Jias 
heard  English  sailors  say  that  there  is  nlEnost  always  anew  on  Athos  and  0]jmpns,and 
tliat,  though  the  land'  generally  is  high  in  this  part  of  the  .^gean,  these 
by  far  the  most  conspicuous. 

"  Pydna  ia  within  a  few  miles  of  Bercea,  on  the  other  side  of  the  flalia 
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be  introduced  into  the  preceding  description.  It  applies,  iudeed,  with  suffi- 
cient exactness  to  the  country  on  its  first  conqneat  by  the  Romans.'  The 
rivers  already  alluded  to,  define  the  four  disti'icts  into  which  it  was  divided. 
Macedonia.  Prima  was  the  reg^oa  east  of  the  Strymon,  of  which  Ampbi" 
polis  was  the  capital ;  =  Maeedonia  Secunda  lay  between  the  Strymon  and 
the  Axias,  and  Thessalooica  was  its  metropolis  ;  and  the  other  two  re- 
gions were  situated  to  the  south  towards  Thessaly,  and  on  the  mountains 
to  the  west.'  This  was  the  division  adopted  by  Paulus  .^milius  after  the 
battle  of  Pydna.  Bat  the  arrangement  was  only  temporary.  The  whole 
of  Macedonia,  along  with  some  adjacent  territories,  was  made  one  prc- 
vince,'  and  centralised  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  proconsul,"  who  reaidcc 
at  Thessalonica.  This  province  included  Thessaly,'  and  extended  over 
the  mountain  chain  which  had  been  tlie  western  boundary  of  ancient  Mar 
cedonia,  so  as  to  embrace  a  aearboard  of  considerable  length  on  the  shore 
of  the  Adriatic*  The  provincial  limits,  in  this  part  of  the  empire,  arc 
far  more  easily  discriminated  than  those  with  which  we  have  been  lately 
occupied  (Ch.  VIII.).    Three  provinces  divided  the  whole  surface  which 

■  From  tlie  British  Musenm.  Tliia  ooiu  lias  been  seleoted  in  consecinence  of  tlie  sin- 
gular  uQion  of  Greefc  anfl  Eomaa  letters.  ProliaMy  it  w^  struck  jnst  before  the 
suMirlsion,  and  the  letterB  LEG  commemorate  the  victory  of  some  legion,  which  la 
further  symbolised  by  ft  hand  hoMiug  a  palm-branch.  The  Diana  and  the  club  appear 
wmilBtly  on  the  coins  of  Macedonia  Prima,  nhich  are  found  in  great  nunibexs  in 
Wallacbla  and  Transylvania ;  a  fact  euffloiently  accounted  for  by  the  mines  which  bave 
been  mentioned.    See  Ecklicl. 

'  See  Lir.  sly.  29.  '  See  above. 

*  JUaeedonia  Tertia  was  between  tbe  Axius  and  Peneus,  with  Fella  for  Ha  capitaL 
Pel^omaiVBs1becapila!of.Waci;rfDni(t  Quarla.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  coins  of  the 
third  division  have  been  foimd,  but  only  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth. 

>  By  Metellus. 

'  At  first  it  was  one  of  Uie  emperor's  provinces,  but  afterwards  it  was  placed  under 
the  eeiiate. 

'  Thessaly  was  suljject  to  Macedonia  wlien  the  Koman  wars  began.  At  the  close  of 
ihe  Erst  war,  under  Flamioiua,  it  was  declared  free ;  but  ultimately  it  was  ineorporated 
ivilh  the  province.    See  Plin,  H.  N.  and  Ptol, 

>  Sigooius  refers  to  Die,  Pliny,  and  Plolemy.  We  find  Piso  tbe  proconsul  of  Mace- 
doaia,  who  is  made  notorious  by  Cicero,  having  tlie  command  of  Dyrrliaehlura  on  thii 
coast.    The  same  speech  informs  us  Itat  he  he'j  par^  of  Thrace  alsa 
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extends  ffom  the  basic  of  the  Danube  to  Cape  Matapan.  All  of  them 
are  familiar  to  us  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  The  estent  of  Macedonia 
has  jast  been  defined.  Its  relations  with  tlie  other  provirecs  were  as 
follows.  On  the  north-west  it  was  contiguous  to  Ilh/riaivt,'  which  was 
spread  down  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  nearly  to  the  same  point  to  which 
tlio  Austrian  territoiy  now  extends,  fringing  the  Mahometan  empire  with 
a  Christian  border."  A  hundred  miles  to  the  southward,  at  the  Actocer- 
Bunian  promontory,  it  touched  AcAaia,'ihe  boundary  of  wlivcli  province 
ran  thence  in  an  irregular  Une  to  the  hay  of  Thermopylje  and  the  north 
of  Eubcea,  ineludiug  Epirus,  and  excluding  Thessaly."  AcJiaia  aud  Ma- 
cedonia were  travereed  many  times  by  the  Apostle  ; '  and  he  could  say, 
when  he  was  hoping  to  travel  to  Kome,  that  he  had  preached  the  Gospel 
"round  about  uuto  Illyricum.'"' 

When  we  allude  to  Rome,  and  think  of  the  relation  of  the  City  to  the 
provinces,  we  are  inevitably  reminded  of  the  military  roads  ;  and  here, 
across  the  breadth  of  Macedonia,  was  one  of  the  greatest  roads  of  tlie 
Empire.  It  is  evident  that,  after  Constautmople  was  founded,  a  hue  of 
communication  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  capitals  was  of  the 
utmost  moment  ;  bnt  the  Via  Sgnatia'  was  constructed  long  before  this 
period  Straho,  in  the  reJgn  of  Augustus,  informs  us  that  it  was  regularly 
made  and  marked  out  by  milestones,  from  Dyrrhachium  on  the  Adriatic, 
to  Cypselus  on  the  Ecbrus,  in  Thrace  ; '  and  even  before  the  close  of  the 
republic,  we  find  Cicero  speaking,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  of  "  that  military 
way  of  ours,  which  connects  ns  with  the  Hellespont."'     Certain  districts 

'  At  first  Ujq  wars  of  Kome  with  the  people  of  this  coast  merely  led  to  mercaniile 
trealJea  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Adriatic.  Julius  Caaar  and  Augustus  noneluded 
l&e  series  of  ware  which  gradually  reduced  it  to  a  province. 

'  The  border  town  was  Liasus,  the  modern  Aleseio,  not  fiir  ftom  Scutari. 

s  Except  Iq  the  western  portion,  the  bonndary  nearly  coincided  with  that  of  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Greece.  The  provincial  arrangements  of  Achaia  will  be  alluded 
to  more  partjcularlj  hereafter. 

<  Olreervehow  these  provinces  are  mentioned  together,  Eom.  xv,  26.  2  Cor.  ix.  2 
jd.  9, 10,  also  1  Theaa.  i.  7,  8. 

>  Eom.  XV.  19.  Dalmatia  (2  Tim  iv.  10)  was  a  district  ia  this  proviuce.  Nicopolii 
(Tit,  iii.  12)  was  in  Epirus,  wWch,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  district  in  the  province  ot 
Acb^a,  bnt  it  was  connected  by  a  branch  road  with  the  Via  Egnatia  from  Dyrrhaciitum, 
which  is  mentioned  below. 

s  All  the  details  of  the  Via  Egnatia  have  been  carefully  elaborated  by  Tufcl  in  bii 
w  ork  on  the  subject,  to  two  parts.    Tiibingen,  1841-4. 

'  PolybioB,  in  the  viith  lM)ok  of  Strabo. 

6  "Via  ilia  nostra,  qnai  per  Mscedoniam  est  uaqne  ad  Hellespontnm,  milltaris." 
IHe  Prov.  Cons.  ii.  Compare  the  letters  to  AttiouE,  written  on  the  journey  from  Boma 
to  hia  province  ;  "  Nobis  iter  eat  in  Asiam,  maxime  Cyzienm.  Dat  xiv.  Kal.  Mai.  de 
Tarentino."  ill.  6.  "Ant  accedcmus  in  Epirum  ant  tarde  per  Candaviam  ibimus. 
Dat.  prid.  Kal.  Mai.  BmndisiL"  Iii.  7.  "  Qnum  Dytrachii  esaemus,  du3  nuniii.  .  .  . 
Pellse  mihi  presto  fuit Phaetho,  .  .  .  Thcfsalonicama.  d.  S.  Kal.  Jun.  TJJiiraue.  Dat 
iiii.  KaL.Qslnt.  TteBsaloniBe,"    lu.  8. 
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on  tho  European  side  of  llie  Hellespoat  had  bcGU  part  of  the  legacy  of 
Kmg  Attalus,'  and  the  simultaneous  possession  of  Macedonia,  Asia,  and 
Bithjnia,  with  the  prospect  of  further  conquests  in  the  East,  made  thia 
line  of  communication  absolutely  necessary.  When  St.  Paul  was  on  the 
Roman  road  at  Troas "  or  Philippi,  he  was  on  a  road  which  led  to  the 
gates  of  Rome.  It  was  the  same  pavement  which  he  afterwards  trod  at 
Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns.'  The  nearest  parallel  which  the 
world  has  seen  of  tlie  imperial  roads  is  the  present  European  railway 
system.  The  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
were  what  the  Straits  of  Dover  aud  Holyhead  are  now  ;  and  even  the 

passage  from  Erandusium  in  Italy,  to  Dyrrliaeliium.  and  Apollonia'  in 
Macedonia,  was  only  a  tempestuous  ferry ,^only  one  of  those  diiiicaltiea 
of  nature  which  the  Uomaas  would  have  overcome  if  they  could,  and 
which  the  boldest  of  the  Romans  dared  to  defy."  From  Dyrrhachium  and 
Apollonia,  the  Via  Eguatia,  strictly  so  called,  estended  a  distance  of 
five  hundred  miles,  to  the  Hebrus,  in  Thrace."  Thessalonica  was  about 
half  way  between  these  remote  points,'  and  Philippi  was  the  last'  im- 
portant town  in  the  province  of  Macedonia.  Our  concern  is  only  with 
that  part  of  the  Tia  Bgnatia  which  lay  be.tween  the  two  last-mentioned 
cities. 

The  intermediate  stages  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are 
Amphipolia  and  Apollonia,  The  distances  laid  down  in  the  Itineraries 
are  as  follows : — FkiUppi  to  Ampkipolis,  ildriy-thne.  miles;  Ainfhi^olis  to 

1  See  the  preceding  Chapter,  uMer  "  Asia." 

'  See  what  is  eaid  of  tlio  road  between  Troas  and  Pergamus,  Ac.,  p.  278. 

'  Acts  xxviii.  15.  For  notices  of  the  Via  -Appia,  where  it  approachea  tlie  Adriatic, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Egnatia  ("Gnatia  Ijmphia  iratis  extniota"),  whence  tho 
Macedoman  continuation  received  ita  name,  see  Horace's  journey,  Sat  i.  v.  Dean  Mil- 
man's  Horace  oontiuns  ar  espressive  representation  of  Brnndusium,  the  iinrbour  on  the 
Ilalian  ^de  of  the  water. 

*  J.  e.  Apollonia  on  the  Adriatic,  which  must  be  carefnlly  diatiuguiaheil  from  tit 
other  1«wQ  of  the  same  name,  aad  on  the  same  road,  between  Thessalonica  and  Ampbi 
polia  (Aotssvii.  1). 

'  See  the  anecdotes  of  Cicsar'a  bold  proceedings  between  Braududam  and  the  oppo 
Bile  side  of  the  sea  In  Plntaxch,  37,  38.  The  same  writer  telis  oa  that  Cicero,  when 
departing  on  hi?[  exile,  was  driven  back  by  a  storm  iato  Brandusiuni,  See  below,  p. 
322,  D.  9.  The  great  Icuiding  place  on  the  Macedodan  rfde  was  DjiTbachium,  the 
aroient  Epidamnns,  caHed  1^  CatnUua  "  Adiiie  Tabernse." 

'  The  roads  fi^m  Djrrliachima  and  Apollonia  met  together  at  a  place  called  Ck 
dlana,  and  tbence  the  Via  Egnatia  passed  over  the  motmtiuuE  to  Hetaclea  in  Macedoflis 
It  entered  the  plain  at  Edesa  (see  below),  and  thence  passed  by  Pella  to  Thessalonica. 
The  Btationa,  as  given  by  the  Anionlne  aad  Jerusalem  Itineraries  and  the  Pantinget 
Table,  will  be  found  in  Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  v.  i.  pp.  81-84. 

'  Tafel.  Thus  Cicero,  in  the  paeeage  above  quoted  (De  Prov.  Cons.),  speatE  of  Hi* 
Thessalonicenses  SiS  "posati  in  gremio  imperii  nostrL" 

"  See  above,  p.  288,  n.  10,  and  p.  290,  n,  B 
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Afollmia,  thirty  miks;  ApoUonia  to  Thessalonica,  thirt-y-sefcm  mda. 
These  distances  are  evidently  siicli  as  miglit  liave  tieen  traversed  each  in 
one  day ;  and  since  notiiog  is  said  of  any  delay  on  the  road,  hut  every- 
thing to  imply  that  the  jouiaey  was  rapid,  we  conclnde  (unless,  indeed, 
their  recent  snftenngs  made  rapid  travelling  impossible)  that  Paul  and 
Silas  rested  one  ni^ht  at  eich  of  the  intermediate  places,  and  thus  our 
notice  of  the  r  journey  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

From  Philippi  to  Amphipolis,  the  Roman  way  passed  across  the  plain 
to  the  north  of  Mount  Pangseus.  A  traveller,  going  direct  from  Neapolia 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  might  make  his  way  through  an  opening  in 
the  mountains'  nearer  the  coast.  This  is  the  route  by  which  Xerxes 
brought  his  array,'  and  by  which  modem  journeys  arc  nsnally  made.' 
But  Philippi  was  not  bnilt  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  War,  and  now, 
under  the  Turks,  it  is  a  rained  village.  TJnder  the  Roman  emperors,  the 
position  of  this  colony  determined  the  direction  of  the  road.  The  very 
productiveness  of  the  soil,=  and  its  liability  to  innndatlons,  mnst  have 


'  The  following  is  tlie  form  in  which  the  dlstanoca  are  given  in  the  Antonkie  Itine- 
rary, between  EdcBsa  and  Neapolls :— PELLA.  M.  P.  XXVin.  THESSALONICA. 
M.  P.XXVn.  MBLLISOKGIN.  M.  P.  XX,  APOLLONIA.  M.  P.  XVH.  AMPm- 
POLLM.P.  XXX.  PHILIPPIS.  M.  P.  XXXni.  HEAPOLL  M.  P.  XII.  {ForNea- 
poliB,  Bee  ahove.)  Id  tie  other  authorities  there  is  a  elight  fliffcrence :  the  Peutlnger 
Table  and  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  give  the  distance  between  Thessalonioa  and  Apollo- 
nia  as  thirty-eight  miles,  and  Mellisnrgis  \s  not  mentioned.  See  Wesseling.  The 
road,  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  from  Pelln  by  Beroa  into  Theeealy  will  be  mentjoned 
hereafter. 

'  This  opening  is  the  Pieric  valley.  See  Leake,  p,  180.  "Though  the  modem 
route  from  Covalla  (o  Orphano  and  Saloniki,  leading  by  Praviata  ttirough  the  Pierio 
valley  along  the  eouthem  Bide  of  Monnt  Pangaium,  exactly  in  the  line  of  that  of 
Xerses,  is  the  most  dbect,  it  does  not  coincide  with  the  Roman  rood  or  the  Via  Egnatia, 
which  passed  along  the  northern  base  of  that  mountain,  probably  for  the  sake  of  con- 
necting both  these  important  cities,  the  former  of  which  wm  a  Koman  colony." 

*  Dr.  Clarke  and  Couan&y  both  took  this  route.  It  is  described  in  the  Modem 
TraTeUer  and  Murray's  Handbook.  Leake  was  at  the  western  openmg  of  the  valley 
when  at  Orphano. 

°  From  the  British  Museum.  One  coin  bears  the  name  of  Claudius  ;  the  other 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  Ti'ajan,  though  it  bears  the  name  of  Hadrian,  who  was  Casai 
when  Trajan  was  emperor. 

"  "  The  plain  is  very  fertile,  and  he^dea  yielding  abundant  harveste  of  cotton, 
nheat,  barley,  and  maize,  contains  extensive  pastures  peopled  with  oxen,  horses,  and 
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caased  this  road  to  l>e  c^rcfaliJ  conatnict(d  ,  foi  the  surface  of  the  plain, 
which  is  intersected  with  multitud^a  ot  streaitib,  is  covered  with  plaata- 
tions  of  cotton  and  fields  of  Indian  corn  ^  and  the  villages  are  so  numer- 
ous that,  when  seen  from  the  snmmits  of  tlie  neighbonriiig  mountains, 
they  appear  to  form  one  continued  town '  Kot  far  from  the  coast,  the 
Strymon  spreads  out  into  i  late  as  lar^  aa  "Windermere  ; '  and  between 
the  lower  end  cf  this  lake  and  the  inner  reach  of  the  Strymoniii  gulf, 
where  the  mountains  leave  a  narrow  opening,  Amphipolis  was  situated  on 
a  bend  of  the  river. 

"  The  position  of  Amphipohs  IS  one  o''  the  most  important  in  Greece. 
It  stands  in  a  pass  which  triverses  the  mountains  bordering  the  Strymo- 
nic  gulf,  and  it  commands  the  only  easy  commum:-ation  from  the  coast  of 
that  gulf  into  the  great  Macedonian  plams  which  extend,  for  sixty  miles, 
from  beyond  Meleniko  to  Phihppi."  =  The  ancient  name  of  the  place  was 
"  Nine  Ways,"  from  the  great  nnmber  of  Thracian  and  Macedonian  roads 
which  met  at  this  point.'  The  Athenians  saw  the  importance  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  established  a  colony  there,  which  they  called  Amphipolis,  be- 
cause the  river  surrounded  it.'  Some  of  the  deepest  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  Thucydides,  not  only  aa  regards  military  and  political  movements," 
but  in  reference  to  the  personal  experience  of  the  historian  himself,'  is 

sheep.  No  part  of  the  land  is  neglected ;  and  the  district,  in  its  general  appearance, 
19  not  inferior  to  any  port  of  Europe."    p.  201. 

'  See  Lealia. 

'  "  Des  planteH  de  colon,  des  riEiSres  i^imeosea,  de  gi'andes  plantations  de  f ahac,  des 
vigoea  entreoouples  de  tevres  &  bW,  formaient  sous  noa  yeux  le  plus  agr^able  spec- 
tacle  Lea  produila  da  cette  plaine  serdent  immenses,  si  Taotivit^  et  I'industrie 

des  habitane  tSpondmont  a.  Is.  liberality  de  la  nature."    Cousin^ry,  n,  4,  5, 

»  Clarke,  oh.  sii.  At  the  head  of  lie  chapter  ia  a  view  of  the  plain  aa  aeen  from  fhe 
kills  on  the  soatli. 

*  The  lake  Cerdaitis.  Arr.  Ales.  i.  It  is  about  18  miles  long  and  6  broad.  See 
rt  Tiiiivodsi  Toii  Sr/ni/iomc.  Thuc,  T.  7.  There  ia  a  view  of  this  lake  from  the  north 
in  Coaan^ry.  Tol.  n.  p.  S.  St.  Baal,  in  wriUng  to  his  friend  Gregory  (Ep.  19),  de- 
ecribes  the  Slrjmon  as  axoTuiiorspi^  ^sC/iari  jrEpiSi/iiiafuw.  This  riTer  was  celebrated 
for  its  eels  (Stou/jAw  iisyiuTOi  iyx^^'S  iceK-ni/ihog.  Atheo.  viL  56).  Colonel  Leake 
BQjs  that "  M,000  brace  of  large  eela  are  caught  here  annuallj,  besides  the  smaller 
ones,  and  olher  fish."    p.  185. 

*  Leake.  For  other  notices  of  the  importance  of  tbia  posiiion,  see  Bp.  Thirlwall'8 
Greece,  iii.  281,  and  especially  Mr.  Grote's  Greece,  vi.  55t-SB2,  and  625-6i7. 

9  See  Herod.  viL  Hi.  Here  Xerses  crossed  the  Strymon,  and  offered  a  EacriSje  of 
white  horaea  to  tlie  rirer,  and  buried  alive  nine  jontlis  and  maidens. 

'  Thuo.  i.  100.    iv.  102. 

»  See  especially  ail  that  relates  to  Cleon  and  Braaidas  in  the  fonrth.  and  fifth  books. 

'  It  was  his  fiulare  in  an  expedition  againat  Amphipolis  that  caused  fhe  esile  ot 
Thucydides.  He  had  the  most  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  whole  neighbom»- 
hood,  and  yet  there  is  some  doubt  re^reoUng  ^le  topographical  deiaila.  S\^  tfie  plan 
in  Leake,  p.  191,  and  the  Admirally  Chart.  But  consult  especially  the  memoir  and 
plan  at  the  end  of  the  aeoond  volume  of  Dr.  Arnold's  Thucydides,  and  the  plan,  &c.  in 
Mr.  Grote's  sixtli  volume. 
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conceiitratod  on  this  spot.  And  again,  Aniphipolis  ajjpears  in  tlie 
Bpeecbes  of  Demosttenes  as  a  great  stake  in  the  latter  struggle  between 
PMlip  of  Macedon  and  the  citizens  of  Athena.'  It  was  also  the  scene 
of  one  striking  passage  in  the  history  of  Roman  conquest ;  here  Paulns 
SlmiKns,  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  publicly  proclaimed  that  the  Macedo- 
nians should  be  free;'  and  now  another  PaubLs  was  here,  whose  message 
to  the  Macedonians  was  an  honest  proclamation  of  a  better  hberty,  with- 
out conditions  and  without  reserve. 

St,  Paul's  next  st^e  was  to  the  city  of  Apolionia.  After  leaving 
Amphipolis,  the  road  passes  along  the  edge  of  the  Strymonic  gulf,  first 

between  cliffs  and  the  sea,  and  th.en  across  a  well-wooded  maritime  plain, 
whence  the  peak  of  Athos  is  seen  is.r  across  the  bay  to  the  left.^  We 
quit  the  sea-shore  at  the  narrow  gorge  of  Anion,  or  Arethusa,'  and  there 
enter  the  valley  which  crosses  the  neck  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula.  Up 
to  this  point  we  have,  frequent  historical  land-marks  reminding  ns  of 
Athens.  Thucydides  has  just  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  Amphi- 
polis and  the  Strjmon.  As  we  leave  the  sea,  we  have  before  us  on  the 
opposite  coast,  Stagirna,'  the  birth-place  of  Aristotle  ;  and  in  the  pass, 
where  the  moontmns  close  on  the  road,  is  the  tomb  of  Euripides."  Thus 
•He  steps  of  onr  progress,  as  we  leave  the  East  and  begin  to  draw  near 
,  .rf.thens,  ai'e  already  among  her  historians,  philosophers,  and  poets. 

Apolionia  is  somewhere  in  the  inland  part  of  the  journey,  where  the 
Tia  Egnatia  crosses  from  th*  gulf  of  the  Strjmon  to  that  of  Thessalo- 
niea  ;  but  its  exact  position  has  not  been  ascertained.  We  will,  there- 
fore, merely  allude  to  the  scenery  through  wliich  the  traveller  moves,  in 
going  from  sea  to  sea.  The  pass  of  Arethusa  is  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque.    A  river  flows  through  it  in  a  sinuous  course,  and  abundant  oaks 

1  See  tie  pMsages  in  the  speeoheB  which  relate  to  Philip's  encroachment  on  the 
Athenian  power  in  tiie  NorUi  of  the  jEgean. 

'  Livy's  worfls  (slv.  30)  show  tiiat  the  Eomans  fullj  appreeiatecl  the  importftuoe  pf 
the  portion,  "Pars  prima  habet  opportnmtatem  Amphipolcos ;  qiue  olycota  clauilit 
onmes  ab  orlenle  eoIp  In  Macedoniara  ailitus." 

»  Dr.  CloTlie. 

<  This  is  the  place  mentioned  hy  Thneydiiles  on  tie  march  of  Brnddas.  'A^isi/nviyf 
wepi  6ethp  tnl  rto  'AuXbroa  Kol  Bpo/ii/ncof,  5  i  B3S/5!j  2.1/ivti  ifltiaiv  ic  ^dX^iaaav.  iv. 
103.  Jiuton  is  identifled  wiUi  Arethusa  by  comparing  Hie  following  paaaago  from 
AnunlanuB  Maccelllnns:  "Bromiacaa,  cni  proxima  Arethusa  oonvalliB  et  Btatlo  est,  in 
joft  yMtur  Buripidis  sepnlchrnro."  ssvii.  4.  Dr.  Clarke,  ch.  xli.,  devoteB  severftl 
pages  to  this  tomb.  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  beddes  another  intermediate  Ktation  ni 
Pemiana,  mentions  that  at  the  torn})  of  Etiripides.  Colonel  Leake  passed  tiis  spot  on 
his  way  from  Stavros  to  Orphano ;  and  he  eaya,  "  The  opening  being  in  the  great  post 
road  fcom  SaloniM  to  Constanljnople,  and  in  a  country  which  has  often  been  infested 
with  robbers,  there  is  a  guard-honae  in  the  piss,  kept  by  a  few  soldiers."  p.  170. 

5  Leake  identifies  Stagims  with  Stiivros,  a  Utile  to  tliu  aoutli  of  Anion,  p.  167. 

*  See  the  last  note  but  one. 
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UDd  plane  trees  are  on  the  rocks  around.'  Presently  tliis  Ktroam  is  seen 
to  emerge  from  an  inland  lake,  whose  promontories  and  villages,  with  the 
Mgh  mouiitajiis  rising  to  the  south-west,  have  reminded  travellers  of  Swit- 
zerland.'' As  we  jonrney  towards  the  west,  we  come  to  a  second  lake 
Between  the  two  is  the  modem  post-station  of  K)  bili  whith  may  pos-ii 
bly  be  Apollonia,^  though  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  on  the  moimtua 
slope  to  the  south  of  the  easternmost  lake.  The  ■nl  ole  region  of  these 
two  lakes  is  a  long  valley,  or  rather  a  succession  of  plains  where  the 
level  spaces  are  richly  wooded  with  forest  trees,  and  the  neiier  h  Ila  ire 
covered  to  their  summit?  with  olives.^    Beyond  the  tjei-ond  lake  the  loid 

passes  ov*r  eome  rising  ground,  and  presently,  after  p^  ^  n^  tl  rough  a 
narrow  glen,  we  obtain  a,  sight  of  the  sea  once  more  the  eye  ranj,e&  freely 
over  the  plain  of  the  Xxius,  aud  the  city  of  Thesoaloniia  is  immediatilj 
before  as. 

Once  arrived  in  this  city,  St.  Paul  no  longer  follows  tte  course  of  the 
Via  Egnatia.  He  may  have  done  so  at  a  later  period  when  he  says  that 
he  had  preached  the  Gtospel  "  round  about  unto  lUyiicnm.  '  But  at  pre- 
sent he  had  reached  the  point  most  favourable  for  the  glad  proclamation.. 
The  direction  of  the  Roman  road  was  of  coarse  determined  by  important 
geographical  positions  ;  and  along  the  whole  line  from  Dyrrhachium  to 
the  Hebrns,  no  city  was  so  large  and  influential  as  ThessaJonica.' 

1  See  Dr.  Clarke.  CousinSry  wriiea  TvitU  great  entliuaosm  coneemiug  this  glen. 
He  Is  travelling  oaatwards  towards  Ampbipolis,  like  Dr.  Clavlie,  and  writes  thus ; 
"  On  se  trouve  bientot  aupr^s  du  grand  ruiEsean,  qui,  en  sortant  du  lao,  va  se  Jeter  dans 
la  mer  par  une  vallfie  ^ti'oite.  Ses  riants  ombrageB  font  oulilier  I'apretfi  de  la  route 
iJu'oQ  vieut  de  parcourir.  Ce  ruissoau,  ciui  n'a  que  deas  lieui  d'^tendue,  serpente  entre 
ia  Ohaloidique  et  laBisaltique;oeBd.eiisproy!nocsBembleot6es^parer  aumilien  d'une 
^palaae  foret,  pour  ouvrir  anx  vojageors  an  chemin  qui,  da  temps  immamoricl,  a  con- 
duit de  la  Mac^doine  dans  la  Tlu^ce,  ik  Iravers  des  pelouees  et  dea  fleurs."  p.  116. 

*  See  Dr.  Clarte.  Both  he  and  Cousinfey  moke  mention  of  the  two  viliages,  lie 
Little  Bechik  and  Great  Bechik,  on  its  nortli  bank,  along  wliicii  the  modem  road 
passes. 

3  Tliis  l3  Tufel's  opinion ;  bat  Leake  and  Consinlrj  both  agtee  in  placing  it  to  tJie 
south  of  Lake  Bolbe.  Cousinory,  loolting  from  the  modern  road,  which  passes  on  the 
north  side  of  the  lake,  Kajs  that  Folina  was  one  of  the  villages  which  he  eaw  on  the 
oppoate  hills.  1.  115.  [He  makes  a  ourionsnustake  in  what  follows ;  "Oil  nous  retrou- 
vons  lea  rratea  de  Vanoienue  ville  d'Apollonio,  que  traversait  la  vote  AppienneP'i 
Colonel  Leake  also  e3.ja  that  the  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the  right  distances  from  Thes- 
ealonifa  and  Amphipolis,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  vi^ted  them.  See  the  passage 
where  he  points  out  the  difference  between  the  Mygdonian  and  the  Chaloldio  Apollonia 
pp.  4ST,  458.  We  ought  to  odd,  that  the  Antoulue  and  Jerusalem  Itiueraries  appear 
to  give  two  distinct  roada  betweeu  Apollonia  and  ThesaJoolca.    See  Leake,  p.  4G. 

*  See  Clarke's  Travels. 

» See  ahove,  p.  SI6  and  the  notes.  This  expression,  however,  might  be  used  if 
ttothing  more  were  meant  than  a  progress  to  the  very  frontier  of  Ulyricum. 

"  The  great  work  on  Theaaalomca  ia  that  by  Tafel,  the  firat  part  of  which  was  pah- 
liahed  at  TubiDgen  iu  1835.    Thia  was  afterwards  reprinted  as  "Prolegomena'' to  tbs 
Diesertatio  de  Theasalonica  ejuaqne  agro  Geographipa.    Berlm,  1S39. 
VOL.  I.— 21 
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TliB  Apostolic  city  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  was  known  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  its  history  onder  various  names.'  Ufider  tliat  of  Thor 
ma'  it  is  associated  with  sorae  interesting  recollections.  It  was  tlie 
resting-place  of  Xerxes 'on  his  march  ;'  it  is  not  anmentioned  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  ;*  and  it  was  a  frequent  subject  of  debate  in  the  last  inde- 
pendent aaserahlies  of  Athens,'  When  the  Macedonian  power  began 
to  overshadow  all  the  countries  where  Greek  was  spoken,  this  city  re- 
ceived its  new  name,  and  began  a  new  and  more  distinguished  period  of 
its  history.  A  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  called  Thessaloniea, 
and  hav  name  was  given  to  the  atj  of  Therma  when  rebuilt  and  embel- 
lished by  her  husband,  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater."  This  name, 
under  a  form  slightly  modified,  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  The 
Salneck  of  the  early  German  poets  has  become  the  Saloniki  of  the  modern 
Levant.'  Its  history  can  be  followed  as  continuously  as  its  name.  When 
Macedonia  was  partitioned  into  four  provincial  divisions  by  Paulus  jEmi- 
lius,  Thessa'-onica  was  the  capital  of  that  which  lay  between  the  Axius 
and  the  Strymon.*  When  the  four  regions  were  united  into  one  Roman 
province,  this  city  was  chosen  as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole.  Its  name 
appeai-B  more  than  once  in  the  annals  of  the  civil  wars.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  exile  of  Cicero ; '  and  one  of  the  stages  of  his  journey  between 
Rome  and  his  province  in  tJie  East.'"  Antony  and  Octavius  were  here 
after  the  battle  of  Fhilippi : "  and  coins  are  still  extant  wbicli  allude  to 
the  "  freedom  "  granted  by  the  victorious  leaders  to  the  city  of  the  Ther- 

i  Emathia  and  Hnlia  were  two  of  its  eai-ly  names.  A  good  outline  of  flie  liistory  is 
given  by  Kocli  in  the  Einloitung  tohisCommentaruberdGcci'ateaBi'ief  des  Ap.P.  oa 
.Ue  Thesa.  Berlin,  1849. 

'  Hence  the  gulf  continued  to  te  called  lie  Tliermdc  Gulf.  See  two  of  the  accentual 
lines  quoted  by  Tafel  from  a  poem  of  the  middle  agea : 

'  Herod,  vli.  '  See  Thuc.  i.  61. 

e  JEsch.  Fala.  Leg.  p.  211.    Reie^e. 

«  The  first  author  in  which  the  new  name  oocura  is  Polybius.  Some  say  Oat 
flie  nMne  was  ^ven  by  Philip  in  honour  of  his  daughter,  ani  others  that  it  directly 
commemorated  a  victory  over  the  Thessalians.  But  the  opinion  staled  above  appeam 
the  most  probaWe.  See  Koch,  p.  2.  Philip's  daughter  was  called  Thessalonioa,  in 
eowmemoration  of  a  vietoiy  obtained  by  ber  father  on  the  day  wheu  he  heard  of  hei 
birth.     C0UMD&7  sees  tin  alluelon  to  this  in  the  Victory  on  the  coins  of  the  city.     See 

'  Sec  lbs  references  to  early  German  poeraa  in  Koch's  Biuleituug,  p.  3, 

*  See  above,  p.  315. 

'  Both  in  going  out  and  returning  he  crossed  tie  Adriatic,  between  Brundualumaiia 
DyrrhacLlsm.  See  p.  317,  a  5.  In  traTelling  through  Macedonia  be  would  follow 
Jhe  Via  Egnatia.  Dyrrachium  was  a  "frsscity,"  liko  Thessalonica.  "Dyrraohium 
ceni,  quod  et  libera  oivitas  est,  et  in  me  ofBoiosa."    Ep.  Fam.  siv.  L 

10  Several  of  his  letters  were  written  from  Thessalonica  on  fliis  journey. 

u  Cou^iry. 
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<aatc  Gulf.'  Strabo,  in  the  first  ceiiturj  sj  taks  of  1}  cssalomc  i  us  the 
most  populous  town  in  Macedonia."  Lnuaji  in  the  second  century,  uses 
Bimilar  language.'  Before  the  founding  of  Constantmople  it  w  is  virtually 
the  capital  of  Greece  and  Illyricum,  as  well  as  of  Mictdonia  and  shared 
the  trade  of  tlie  ^gean  with  Ephesns  aad  Corinth  Eieu  aftei  the  east- 
ern Eome  was  built  and  reigned  oyer  the  Leytnt  we  imd  hoth  Pagan  and 
Christiau  writers  speaking  of  Thessalonica  as  the  metropolis  of  Macedonia,' 
and  a  place  of  great  magnitude.'  Through  the  Middle  Ages  it  never 
ceased  to  be  important ;  and  it  is,  at  the  present  day,  the  Becocd  city  in 
European  Turkey.'  The  reason  of  this  continued  pre-eminence  ia  to  bo 
found  in  its  gec^ipMcal  portion  Situited  on  the  hmer  bend  of  the 
Tliermaie  Gulf  — ^halfway  between  the  Adnatic  and  the  Hellespont," — 
on  the  searmar^in  of  a  vast  plain  watered  by  scveial  iivers,"" — and  at  the 
entrance  of  the  paas  '  which  commands  the  appioich  to  the  other  great 
Macedonian  IltcI  — it  was  evidently  destined  for  a  mercantile  emporium. 
Its  relation  with  the  inhnd  tride  of  Macedonia  ^as  as  close  as  that  of 
Amphipolia ;  and  ils  mautime  advantages  weie  peihaps  even  greater. 
Thus,  while  Amphipolis  decayed  undei  the  Byzantine  emperors,  Thes- 
Balonica  continued  to  pio'jper  "  There  probably  never  was  a  time, 
from  the  day  when  it  first  received  its  name  that  this  city,  as  viewed 
from  the  sea,  has  not  bad  the  aspect  of  a  busy  commercial  town.  We  see 
at  once  how  appiopuate  a  place  it  was  for  one  of  tlic  starting  points  of 
f  ae  Gospel  in  Europe  ;  and  we  can  appreciate  the  force  of  the  espression 
used  by  St.  Paul  witliin  a  few  months  of  his  departure  from  the  Theasa- 
loinans,"  when  he  says,  that  "from  them  the  Word  of  the  Lord  had 

'  TaM  and  Couain^ry. 

'  QEaaaT-ovimific,  MaKcSniiwJJQ  7ro3.£<jf,  ij  vvn  /luXiara  t<m  u17mv  eiavSptT.  vH. 
7,  4.    He  aeema  to  be  tlie  only  writer  who  uses  this  form  of  the  name. 

"  II67,e(j[  Tuv  h  MoKsSavif  rjf  /leyia-nic  SeiTiroAoj'/'t!??.    Asinas  Aureus,  i6. 

<  Tafel. 

1  He  calls  it  /aiTpo'KBlti  UaseSouta^,    Seo  Tafel. 

*  Btooa^ovidij  iro3,if  iari  /leyiuT!}  nai  jroAuuKflpun-of.     Hist.  Eccl.  v.  17 

'  For  a  very  full  awount  of  Its  modern  condition,  see  Dr.  Holland's  Travels. 

'  Medio  ftexu  litoris  anns  ThermaicL    Plin,  H,  N,  iv,  10.    EJf  rbv  eep/iaum  ii^Ku* 
/ivxSv,    Strabo  viiL  1,  S. 
■*  See  above,  p.  Sli. 

<"  The  chief  of  these  are  the  Axius  and  Ealiacmon.  The  whole  region  near  the  sen 
oonasts  of  low,  nUnvlal  soil    See  below,  on  the  journey  from  Thcssalonica  to  Itorcea. 

n  This  is  the  pass  mentioned  above,  Ihrougli  which  the  road  to  Amphipolis  passed, 
ftnd  !n  which  ApoUonia  was  atniited. 

''  Notices  of  its  mercantile  relaUoos  in  the  middle  ages  are  given  by  Tafel.  For  m 
afiionnt  of  its  modem  trade,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  affected  by  the  last  war,  set 
Hollnnd's  Travels. 

"  1  Thees,  i.  8.  The  Epistle  was  written  from  Corinth  very  soon  dfter  the  depaitura 
fron:  ThcEsaloiiica.    Seo  Cli.  XL 
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Bounded  fortli  like  a  trumpet,'  not  odIj  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but  ia 
every  place." 

No  city,  whidi  we  have  had  occasion  to  describe,  has  had  so  distiu- 
gnished  a  Christian  history,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Syrian  An- 
tioch  ;  and  the  Christian  glory  of  the  Patriarchal  city  gradually  faded 
before  that  of  the  Macedonian  metropolis.  The  heroic  age  of  Thessa- 
lonica  was  the  third  eentary.'  It  was  the  bulwark  of  Constantiaoplo  in 
the  shock  of  the  barbarians ;  and  it  held  up  the  torch  of  the  truth  to  the 
ancceasive  tribes  who  overspread  the  coantry  between  the  Danube  and  the 
^gean, — the  Goths  and  the  Sclaves,  the  Bnlgarians  of  the  Greek  Chnrch, 
and  the  Wallachiaiis,^  whose  language  still  seems  to  connect  them  with 
J'JuIippi  and  the  Roman  colonies.  Thns,  in  the  medieval  chroniclers,  it 
has  deserved  the  name  of  "  the  Orthodox  City." '  The  remains  of  its 
Hippodrome,  which  is  for  ever  associated  with  the  history  of  Theodosius 
and  Ambrose,"  can  yet  be  traced  among  the  Turkish  honaes.  Its  bishops 
have  sat  in  great  comicils,^  The  writicgs  of  its  great  preacher  and  scholar 
Eastathius '  are  still  preserved  to  ua.  It  is  true  that  the  Christianity  of 
Thessalonica,  both  medieval  and  modern,  has  been  debased  by  humiliating 

'  "E^yxtrai,  as  ChrjBOstom  eajs,  Jij/15v  6ti  aa-nep  aaXiriYyi  Xa/iTrpov  Tixo'otni^  o 
nX^aiov  iTTCTf  ir3,!?(ioilT(«  roirof,  dura  T^f  iitCTspa^  dvlpeloQ  ^  t^/eg  KaSaivep  cKsivij  aa?^ 
^ovaa  IkovIi  t^p  oIkbv  lihnpi  ifinX^aai. 

'  Tafel  traces  the  history  of  Tlicesalonioa,  in  great  detail,  througli  tlio  middle  ^es ; 
and  shows  how,  after  the  iuTaaion  of  ihe  Goths,  it  was  the  means  of  eouvertiug;  l]ie 
SclaTES,  and  through  them  the  Bulgai'Ians,  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  peasant  popu 
lation  to  tbe  east  of  Thessaloraca  ie  Balgariaa,  to  the  west  it  is  Greek  (Cousiaiiy,  p. 
62).    BoUl  belong  to  the  Greek  Church. 

3  See  what  Cousinfiry  saya  (eh  i )  of  the  Wallaehians,  ivbo  are  JntermiieQ  amoDg 
the  otlier  tribes  of  modem  Macedonia.  They  spsaL  a  corrupt  Lalin,  aud  he  Udnka 
they  are  descended  from  the  anoient  colonies.  Tin-j  are  a  Scree  and  bold  race,  living 
cMefiy  in  the  mountaius ;  and  wh»Q  trying  oaravinB  have  to  go  througli  dangerous 
places  they  are  posted  in  the  front. 

^  See  the  work  of  Joh.  Camenlata,  "  De  Exudio  Theeealonieeusi,"  in  tlie  Boon  Edi 
tion  of  the  Byzantme  writers.  The  city  is  described  m  tbis  account  of  its  being  laken 
by  tJie  Arabs  in  SOL  The  history  of  Cameniata  is  ourions.  He  was  croziei'-bcarer  (o 
the  archbishop,  and  was  carried  off  by  the  Arabs,  and  landed  at  Tarsus,  wliere  he  wrote 
his  book.  The  narratiTe  of  another  stormiog  of  tbe  city  (by  the  Bomans)  is  alluded 
to  helow.  There  is  a  tlurd  nanaUve  (of  its  eack  by  the  Turks  under  Amurath  IL,  in 
1430)  by  M.  Anagnostes. 

s  Some  Kcoouuts  say  (hat  15,000  persons  were  involved  in  the  masjaore,  for  wbich 
ihe  arohbisbop  of  Milan  exacted  penauoo  from  the  emperor.  See  Gibbon,  ch.  xxvii. 
For  some  notice  of  the  remains  of  ILe  Hippodrome,  which  still  retains  ita  name,  sea 
Cousin&y,  ch.  iL 

<  We  find  the  Bishop  of  Thessalonica  lu  tlie  Council  of  Sardia,  i.  p.  34T  ;  and  a 
decree  of  the  CouueU  relates  to  the  place. 

'  Eustathius  preached  and  wrote  there  !a  the  twelfUi  century.  He  ii-as  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Comneni,  and  is  held  to  have  been  "  beyond  all  dispute  the  most 
learned  maa  of  his  age."  Tafel  has  recently  published  some  of  his  minor  works, 
among  which  is  an  account  of  the  taking  of  Thessalonica  by  the  Konaans  in  1185. 
The  sack  by  the  Arabs  iu  9(11  is  alluded  to  above,  a.  i. 
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supers titioii,     The  glory  of  its  patron  &    a    D  m  tr        lia,3  ec  ^     I   liat 
of  St.  Paul,  the  founder  of  its  Church,    but  th   same  D  y  ne  1  ov  deuc 
whicli  causes  us  to  he  thankful  for  the  pa  t  commands  u    to  1  e  ho^  eful 
for  the  future ;  and  we  may  look  forwa  d  to  the  t  me    beu  i  new  haareot 
of  the  "  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love  and  pit  e    e  ot  hu  s  all 

spring  up  from  the  seeds  of  Divine  Tntl    l^l    h  were  first    o    n  on  t  e 
shore  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf  by  the  Apo  tie  of  the  Gent  le. 

If  Tbessalonica  can  boast  of  a  ser  ea  of  Chr  at  an  iimals  u  h  okcu 
ance  the  day  of  St.  Paul's  arrival,  its  elat  ona  w  th  the  Jewi  h  people 
have  continued  for  a  still  longer  period  In  our  own  day  t  co  ta  n  a 
multitude  of  Jews  =  eommandiug  an,  infl  ent  jl  pos  t  on  miny  of  whom 
are  occupied  (not  very  differently  from  bt  Paul  b  mself )  in  the  man  fac 
ture  of  cloth.  A  considerable  number  of  them  are  refugees  from  Si  a  n 
and  speak  the  Spanish  language.  There  are  mater  aid  for  tra  n  b  milar 
settlements  of  the  same  scattered  and  pe  a  cnted  f  ojl  n  th  c  tj  at 
mtervals,  during  tlie  Middle  Ages  ; '  and  even  before  the  de  t  net  on  of 
Jerusalem  we  find  them  here,  numerous  and  nfinent  al  as  at  Ant  och  and 
Iconium.  Here,  doubtless,  was  the  chief  colony  of  those  Jew  of  Mace 
donia  of  whom  Philo  speaks ; '  for  while  tl  ere  v  a  only  a,  p  o  e  cAa  at 
Philippi,  and  while  Amphipolis  and  A^  olio  a  bd  1  no  I  ae  te  commuu 
ties  to  detain  the  Apostles,  "tkcsynag  ^  ^      of   !     n   ^llo    hool  vd 


*  See  many  allusions  to  him  in  Tafel's  quotat  una  Cam  n  ta  en  meiates  Paul  S  ^sf 
suid  Demetrius  second  among  the  glorious  Boin  a  of  Th  ssa  on  jl    Do  Eto  d  o  ic   3 

*  1  Thesa.  i.  8. 

'  Paul  Luoaa,  JQ  his  later  jonrney,  saya: — "Lea  Chietienb  ysoat  environ  au  nombra 
de  10,000.  On  j  oompte  30,000  Juift,  qui  y  ont  22  synagogues,  et  ce  sont  ens  qni  j 
font  tout  ie  oommeroo.  Comme  lis  sont  fort  iadustrieux,  deux  grand  vizirs  se  BOut  mis 
KuoocBsiTemBnt  en  teta  de  lea  faire  travailler  ana  manufaoturea  du  draps  do  Franae, 
pour  mettce  la  Turquie  en  ^tat  de  se  passer  des  etrangers ;  mals  ila  n'ont  janma  pu 
rinselr :  cependant  iU  vendent  asaez  Men  lenrs  gros  draps  au  grand  seigneur,  qtd  en 
faM  habilier  ses  troupaa"  P.  37.  Hadji  Cbaifa's  Boaaa  ai^  Rumeli  {translated  from 
the  Turkish  by  Von  HEmmer,  and  quoted  by  Tafel,)  Bpeaka  of  the  Jews  at  Thessalo- 
niea,  in  the  17th  century,  as  carpet  and  cloth  makers,  of  their  liberality  to  the  poor, 
and  of  their  schools,  with  more  than  1000  children.  Couanfoy  reckons  them  at  20,000, 
many  of  tliem  from  Spain.  He  adds ;  "  Chaque  synagogue  a  Salonique  porte  le  nom 
de  la  province  d'ou  sont  origniaires  les  families  qni  la  composenf."  P.  19.  In  ihe 
"  Jewish  iDtelligence  "  for  18*9  (voL  sv.  pp.  374^377),  the  Jeira  at  Salonica  are  reck- 
oned at  35,000,  being  half  the  whole  population,  and  liaving  the  chief  trade  in  th^ir 
lands.  They  are  KJd  to  have  thirty-six  Eynagogues,  "  none  of  them  remarkable  for 
their  neatness  or  elegance  of  style." 

*  Thoy  ato  alluded  to  in  tfie  7th  century,  and  ■jpain  in  considcrahle  auraters  in  the 
12lh.    SeeTafel. 

!  See  Ch.  I.  p.  18. 

"  'H  avvayuyi'i,  with  the  article.  "  Articulus  a<lditiis  signiflcat  Phlllppis,  Amphipoli 
et  ApoUonlto  nullas  fuisse  syiiagogas,  sedBiqui  ibi  cesent  Judiei,  eos  synagogam  adilssfl 
The^alonioensem."    Grotiua.    There  was  another  synagogue  at  !!er<ea.    Acts  sviL  IQ. 
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The  Erst  scene  to  wliich  we  are  introduced  in  this  city  is  entirely  Jew 
ish.  It  is  not  a  small  meetiag  of  proselyte  women  by  the  river  side,  but 
a  crowded  assembly  of  true  boia  Jens,  intent  on  tlieii  religious  worship, 
among  whom  Paul  and  Silas  novi  make  their  appeatintt.  If  the  traces 
of  their  recent  bardsbips  were  manifest  m  ^heii  very  ai,pei;t,  and  if  they 
related  to  their  Israelitish  brethren  how  they  had  "suffered  before  and 
been  cruelly  treated  at  Philippi"  (1  Thesa  ii  2),  their  entrance  in  among 
tbem  must  have  created  a  strong  impression  of  indignation  and  sympathy, 
which  explains  the  allusion  in  St  Paul's  Epistle  He  spoke,  however,  to 
the  Thessalonian  Jews  with  the  eatnestne??  of  a  man  who  baa  no  time  to 
lose  and  no  tliougVit  to  waste  on  his  own  suffeiings  He  preached  not 
himself  but  Christ  crucified.  The  Jewi'ih  scriptures  weie  the  ground  of  bis 
argument.  He  recurred  to  the  same  subject  again  and  again.  On 
e  Sabbaths '  he  argued  w  ith  them  ,  and  the  whole  body  of 
33salonica  were  inteieated  and  excited  with  the  new 
doctrine,  and  were  preparing  either  to  adopt  or  oppose  it 

The  three  points  on  which  he  insisted  were  these  : — that.  He  who  was 
foretold  in  prophecy  was  to  be  a  suffering  Messiah, — that  after  death  Ho 
was  to  rise  again, — and  that  the  crucified  Jesus  of  Naaareth  was  indeed 
the  Messiah  who  was  to  come.  Such  is  the  distinct  and  concise  statement 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvii.  3)  :  and  the  same  topics  of  teaching 
are  implied  in  the  first  Epistle,  where  the  Thessalonians  are  appealed  to 
as  men  who  had  been  taught  to  "  believe  that  Jcsas  had  really  died  and 
risen  again"  (iv.  14),  and  who  had  turned  to  serve  the  true  God,  and  to 
wait  for  His  Son  from  heaven,  whom  he  raised  from  the  dead,  even  Jesus" 
(i.  10).  Of  the  mode  in  which  these  subjects  would  be  presented  to 
his  hearers  we  can  form  some  idea  from  what  was  said  at  Antioch  is  Pisi- 
dia.  The  very  aspect  of  the  worshippers  was  the  same  ; '  proselytes  were 
equally  attached  to  the  congregations  in  Pisidia  and  Macedonia,'  and  the 
"devout  and  honourable  women "  in  one  city  found  their  parallel  in  the 
"chief  women"  in  the  other.^  The  impression,  too,  produced  by  the 
address  was  not  very  different  here  from  what  it  had  been  there.    At  Erst 

Some  MSS.  omit  the  lu'ticle  (see  Laohmann).  If  authority  prepouSerated  asainat  it, 
Btill  the  phrase  wouU  imply  that  there  was  no  synagogue  in  the  towns  recently  passed 
through. 

1  'EotJ  cu0,3aTa  ~pta  Sie^eyeTo  (Lmp^rf.).     Acta  xvii.  2. 

'  See  the  account  of  the  sjaagogue-wocahip, — -the  dealt,  the  ark,  the  manusotlptiS. 
Uie  prayers,  the  Scripture-reading,  the  Tallith,  &c., — given  in  pp.  172-17i. 

s  Compare  ei  fo^oijicvoi  tSj'  Ssou  (Acts  x!ii,  la,  26)  with  tuv  aejSo/ihiav  'EXh/vat 
(Acts  xviL  4).  Some  MSS.  introdttOi;  e-al  between  the  two  latter  words.  Sea  Lacfc 
majm  ;  aud  Paley  on  1  Thesa. 

'  Compare  rdf  as^oidva^  yvvaisa^  nal  rdf  eiaxviiovas  (Acts  xiii,  50)  witli  ym  ii«u» 
rial  TjtCniiv  oi«  bUyai  (Acta  svii.  4).  It  will  be  reiaemhcred  that  the  women's  plac* 
in  the  synagossuea  was  in  a  separate  gallery  or  behind  a  lattice.    1'.  172. 
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it  was  ravourablj  received,'  the  interest  of  nOTeltj  Baying  n 
than  the  seriousness  of  conviction.  Even  from  the  first  some  of  tlie  topica 
must  have  contained  matter  for  perplexity  or  cavilling.  Many  would  be 
indisposed  to  believe  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection :  and  many  more 
who,  in  their  exile  from  Jerasalem,  were  looking  intently  for  the  restora- 
tiou  of  an  eai-tUy  kingdom,'  must  have  heard  incredulously  and  unwil- 
lingly of  the  humiliation  of  Messiah. 

That  St.  Paul  did  speak  of  Messiah's  glorious  kingdom,  tho  kingdom 
foretold  in  the  Prophetic  Scriptures  themselves,  may  be  gathered  by  com- 
paring together  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  The 
accusation  bronglit  against  him  (Acta  xvii.  1)  was,  that  he  was  proclaiming 
another  king,  and  virtually  rebelling  agiwnst  the  emperor.  And  in  strict 
conformity  to  this  the  Thessalonians  are  reminded  of  the  exhortations  and 
entreaties  he  gave  them,  when  among  them,  that  they  would  "walk 
worthily  of  the  God  wlio  had  called  them  to  His  Mngdom  and  glory"  {1 
Thess.  ii.  12),  and  addi'essed  as  those  who  had  "  suffered  afBiction  for  the 
sake  of  that  Jdngdem"  (2  Thess,  L  5).  Indeed,  the  royal  state  of  Christ's 
second  advent  was  one  chief  topic  which  was  urgently  enforced,  and  deeply 
impressed,  on  the  minds  of  the  Thessaionian  converts.  This  subject  tinges 
the  whole  atmosphere  througli  which  the  aspect  of  this  church  is  presented 
to  ns.  It  may  be  said  that  in  each  of  the  primitive  churches,  which  are 
depicted  ia  the  apostolic  epistles,  there  is  some  peculiar  feature  which 
g^ves  it  an  individual  character.  In  Cormth  it  is  the  spirit  of  party,'  ib 
Galatia  the  rapid  decleneiou  into  Judaism,'  in  Philippi  it  is  a  steady  and 
self-denying  generosity,"  And  if  we  were  asked  for  the  distingdshing 
characteristic  of  the  first  Christians  of  Thcssalonica,  we  should  point  tc 
their  overwhelming  sense  of  the  nearness  of  the  second  advent,  accom- 
panied with  melancholy  °  thoughts  concerning  those  who  might  die  before 
it,  and  with  gloomy  and  unpractical  views  of  the  shortness  of  life;  and  the 
vanity  of  the  world.  Each  chapter  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians ends  with  an  allnsion  to  this  subject ;  and  it  was  evidently  the  topic 
of  frequent  conversations,  when  the  Apostle  was  in  Macedonia.  But  St. 
Paul  never  spoke  or  wrote  of  the  future  as  though  the  present  was  to  be 
forgotten.    When  the  Thessalonians  were  admonished  of  Christ's  advent, 

I  Acts  sviL  i  compared  wilh  siii.  42-44.  '  Acta  L  6. 

3  1  Cor.  i.  10,  *c  *  Gal.  i.  8,  4c.  =  PbiL  iv,  10-10. 

'  SeeTrautmanc'sApoat.Kirohe  (Lei  ps.  1848).  "  Der  Apostel  liattc  (n  Tbeeanloiilch, 
wle  68  Bcheiot  seia  Lteblhigsthema  die  Ecrrllchlieit  der  Ictzten  bevorsteh^DdeE 
Ermlic  nang  Jesu  Chrlft  ( vas  damal^  v  eEa  bt  hn  aelbst  sehr  bescliiiftigen  moohte; 
and  vas  dies  r  yorh  gchn  werde  ausfuhrl  oh  imd  t  efcr  aingehend  behandelt  (vcrgl- 
Z  Tbe*^  5)  Die  e  gehelmnlss  olle  und  diinkle  Pactbio  des  cbri^tlicbon  Glanbeiis 
ond  HoifenB  b  ttea  dean  d  c  Th  alon  oh  r  in  e  ner  Weise  nufgefsuEf,  welche  den 
Gmndcliarakl  r  d    s      d  m    nt.     oft  d  a    als,      an       und  mclancholiKcli    iJirslcllt." 

r.  1  S 
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he  tolii  tliein  also  of  otlier  coming;  events,  full  of  practical  warning  to  all 
ages,  though  to  onr  eyes  Btill  they  are  shrouded  ia  mystery,' — of  "  the 
falling  away,"  and  of  "the  man  of  sin."  '  "These  awful  revelations,"  he 
Eaid,  "  must  precede  the  revelatioa  of  the  Son  of  God.  Do  you  ■not 
Ttmember,"  ho  adds  with  emphasis  in  his  letter,  that  whtn  I  was  stUl  -with 
ymile/ten'  toldyouiku  Yov.  Inow  i/iere/oje,  the  hiidrance  wl  y  he  is 
not  revealed,  as  he  will  he  m  hio  owa  season'  He  toll  tlifui  m  the 
words  of  Christ  himself  thit  the  time^  and  the  =!ea6oas '  of  the  coming 
revelations  were  Lnonn  only  to  God  '  and  he  warned  them  as  the  Jjnt 
diaeiples  had  hepn  warued  111  Judiea  thifcthe  great  day  ii  ould  come  sud 
denly  on  men  unpiejjared  as  the  pangs  of  tra\ail  on  her  whose  time  is 
fall,"  and  "  as  a  thit,f  m  the  nij,ht ,  '  and  he  'ihow  cd  tht,m  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example  that  though  it  be  trae  fhit  life  is  shoit  and  the  world 
is  vanity,  yet  God  s  w  oik  mast  be  done  dihgently  ind  to  the  1 1*;* 

The  whole  demeanour  of  St  Paul  among  the  Thessalonmus  may  be 
traced  by  means  of  these  Epistle^!  with  smgdir  mmutcnesa  We  see, 
there,  not  only  what  succeiii  he  had  on  his  fliist  entiance  amon^  them,< 
cot  only  how  the  Gospil  came  with  power  and  full  conviction  of  its 
truth," "  bnt  also  '  ii^hat  matinti  of  nian  he  « di  amqng  them  fui  their 
aakes."'^  We  see  him  pioclaimiug  the  tiuth  with  uiifiinehmg  Louiage' 
endeavom-lng  to  win  no  concerts  hy  flattcim^  woids^  but  wiraing  his 
healers  of  all  the  danger  of  the  sina  aad  pollution  to  which  tl  ey  were 
tempted;'  manifestly  sho«mg  that  his  u  oik  was  not  intended  to  gratify 
arny  desire  of  selt  advancement  "  but  sciupuloujly  maintanmg  an  honour 

1  2  Tbess.  ii,  '   -EXeyov  (Impeif.), 

'  "  But  of  tte  times  and  seaaonB,  brethren,  whea  those  things  shall  be  yon  need  no 
warning.  For  yoarsclvea  know  perfectly  that  tlie  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a 
thief  in  the  night ;  and  while  men  eaj,  Peaee  and  safety,  deEtraolion  shall  come  upon 
them  in  a  moment,  as  the  pangs  of  travail  on  her  whoso  time  is  full,"  1  Thesa. 
v.  1-3.    See  Acts  i.  7.    Matt.  xjuv.  43,    Lnte  sii.  39.    2  Pet.  iii.  10, 

'  "  Yim  know  yourselves,  brethren,  that  my  coming  amongst  jon  was  not  fruitloje," 
1  Thesa.  iL  1. 

6  1  Thess.  i,  5, 

'  "  You  know  the  manner  in  wMoh  I  behaved  myself  among  you,"  Sm.  1  Thcsa. 
i.  o.  ("What  aanner  of  men  we  were."  Eng.  Vers.)  Tliough  the  worda  ni-e  in  the 
plural,  the  alluaon  ia  to  himself  only.    See  the  notes  on  tho  Epistle  itself. 

'  "  After  I  Lad  borne  Euftering  and  outrage,  as  you  know,  at  Phllippi,  I  boldly  de- 
clared (hrap^ai'naafiEda  ^aXfjaat)  to  you  God's  glad-tiding,  Uiough  Its  advorsariei! 
COHtended  mightily  against  me."     1  Thesa.  ii.  2. 

'  "  Never  did  I  use  flattering  words,  as  you  know."     1  Thcsa,  ii.  5. 

>  "  That  you  should  be  consecrated  to  Him  in  holiness,  and  should  keep  yom'selveg 
from' fornication  .  ...  not  in  histful  paission,  like  the  heathen,  who  know  not  God. 
....  All  such  the  Lord  will  puniah,  as  I  have  forwarned  you  by  my  solemn  testi- 
mony."  1  Thesa.  iv.  4^6.  It  Is  needless  to  add  that  such  temptations  must  have 
abounded  in  a  city  like  Thessaionica.  Wo  knoiv  from  the  Aainus  of  Tjuoian  that  tl>e 
place  bad  a  bad  character. 
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able  aud  unblamable  character.'  We  see  Mm  rebuking  and  admonisbing; 
his  converts  with  all  the  faitMnlness  of  a  father  to  his  children,*  and  eher- 
isMng  them  with  all  the  affection  of  a  mother  for  the  infant  of  her  bosom.' 
We  see  in  this  Apostle  at  Tbessalonica  all  the  devotion  if  a  friend  who  ia 
ready  to  devote  his  life  for  those  whom  he  loves,''  all  thp  watclifulness  of 
the  faithful  pastor,  to  whom  "  each  one "  of  his  flock  is  the  separate 
object  of  individual  care,° 

And  from  these  Epistles  we  obtain  farther  some  information  concern- 
ing what  may  be  called  the  outward  incidents  of  St.  Paul's  residence  in 
this  city.  He  might  when  there,  consistently  with  the  Lord's  institution ' 
and  with  the  practice  of  the  other  Apostles,'  have  been  "  burdensome"  to 
those  whom  he  taught,  so  as  to  receive  from  them  the  means  of  his  tem 
porol  support.  But  that  he  might  place  his  disinterestedness  above  all 
suspicion,  and  tbat  he  might  set  an  example  to  those  who  were  too  much 
iacliaed  to  lire  by  the  laboar  of  others,  he  declined  to  avail  himself  of  that 
which  w  as  an  undoubted  right.  He  was  enabled  to  maintain  this  inde- 
pendent position  partJy  by  the  liberality  of  his  friends  at  Philippi,  who 
once  and  agaui,  on  this  first  visit  to  Macedonia,  sent  relief  to  his  necessi- 
ties (Phil  IV  15,16).  And  the  journeys,  of  those  pious  men  who  followed 
the  footsteps  of  the  persecuted  Apostles  along  the  Via  Eguatia  by  Am- 
phipolis  and  Apollonia,  bringing  the  alms  which  had  been  collected  at 
Philippi,  are  among  the  most  touching  incidents  of  the  Apostolic  history. 
And  not  less  touching  is  that  description  which  the  Apostle  himself  gives 
ns  of  that  other  means  of  support — "  his  own  labour  night  and  day,  that 
he  might  not  be  burdensome  to  any  of  them"  (1  Thess.  ii.  9).  He  did 
not  merely  "  rob  other  churches,"  *  that  he  might  do  the  Thessalonians 
service,  but  the  ti'ade  he  had  learnt  when  a  boy  in  Cilicia'  justified  the 
old  Jemsh  maxim ; '"  "  he  was  like  a  vineyard  that  is  fenced  ;"  and  he 
was  able  to  show  an  example,  not  only  to  the  "  disorderly  busybodies "  of 

1  "  Vov  are  yourselves  witnesses  how  holy,  and  just,  and  nnWamablo,  were  my 
dealinga  towards  jou."    1  Thess,  ii.  10. 

'  "  You  know  how  earnestly,  as  a  father  Ms  own  children  (lif  irarjp  t&i-o  taaiov), 
I  exhorted,  and  intreatca,  and  a^ured,"  fc    1  Tbesa  il  11. 

s  "  I  behaved  myself  nmong  you  with  milflneBS  and  forbearanoe ;  and  as  a  nurse 
cherlehea  her  own  childTen  (to  iavr^f  TeKva)  so,"  &c.  1  Thess.  il  7.  The  authoriseu 
version  is  defective.    St.  Paul  compares  himself  to  a  mother  who  is  nui'sing  iier  own 

'  "  It  was  my  joy  to  give  you,  not  only  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  my  owe  life  aisi 
because  ye  were  dear  unto  me."    1  Thess.  ii.  8. 

6  "  You  know  how  I  e^orted  each  one  {&a  t^aaaTon)  among  yoa  to  walk  worthy  c( 
God."    1  Theas.  !i.  11. 

0  M»ti  s.  10.     Luke  i.  7.     See  1  Tim.  t.  18. 

'  1  Cor.  is.  4,  &0.  s  2  Cor,  xi.  S.  »  Ch,  II,  p.  iT. 

10  "  He  that  hath  a  trade  in  his  hand,  to  what  is  ho  like?  Hi  is  like  a  viacrurd  Hw; 
■«  fenced."    Ibid. 
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Tliessalonica  (1  Tbess.  iv.  11),  but  to  all,  in  every  age  of  the  Church,  who 
are  apt  to  neglect  their  proper  business  (2  Tbess.  iii.  11),  and  ready  to 
cat  other  men's. bread  for  nought  (2  Tbess.  iii.  8).  Late  at  night,  when 
the  sun  had  loii^  set  on  the  incessant  spiritual  labours  of  the  day,  the 
Apostle  might  be  seen  by  lamp-light  labouring  at  the  rough  hair-cloth,' 
"  that  be  might  be  chargeable  to  none."  It  was  an  emphatic  enforce- 
ment of  the  "  commands  "  "  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  give  when  he 
was  among  them,  that  they  should  "  study  to  be  qaiet  and  to  work  with 
their  own  bands"  (1  Thess.  iv.  11),  and  the  stem  principle  he  l^d  down, 
that  "  if  n  man  will  not  wort,  neither  sbould  be  eat."    (2  Thiaa.  iii.  10.) 

In  these  same  Epiatles,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  bis  work  at  Thessalonica  as 
having  been  encompassed  with  affliction         dftl     Gflosb  d 

vanced  by  a  painful  struggle.'     What  th         ffl    t  d        g  1 

we  can  gather  from  the  slight  notices  of 
Acts.     The  Apostle's  success  among  the  G 
Jews.     Even  in  the  sjnagogne  the  pros  lyt 
more  readily  than  the  Jews.'     But  he  d  d 
over  the  Gentile  mind  by  the  indirect  m 
Sabbath  in  the  synagogue,  and  through  tl      ml 
but  on  the  intermediate  days '  he  was   1 
commnnieation  with  the  heathen.    We       d      t  b     nrp      d     t  ti 
salts,  even  if  his  stay  was  limited  to  the  p       1  [     d      t   tJ       &  1 

baths.  No  one  can  say  what  effects  might  follow  from  three  weeks  of  an 
Apostle's  teaching.  But  we  are  by  no  means  forced  to  adopt  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  time  was  limited  to  three  weeks.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  St,  Paul  remained  at  Thessalonica  for  a  longer  period.^  At  other 
cities,'^  when  he  was  repelled  by  the  Jews,  he  became  the  evangelist  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  remained  till  he  was  compelled  to  depart.  The  Thcssalo- 
nian  Letters  throw  great  light  on  the  rupture  wiiicb  certainly  took  place 

'  See  Note,  p.  47. 

'  Note  the  phrases,— "as  I  commanded  you,"  and  "even  when  I  was  with  you  J 
gsre  you  this  precept." 

>  1  Thesa.  i.  e.  '  Thesa.  ii.  2. 

5  "  SoTne  of  tbem  [the  Jews!  believed  and  consorted  with  Fau.1  and  Silas ;  and  of 
file  devout  Greeks  a  great  multitiide,  and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few."    Acta  xvii.  4. 

"  As  nt  Athens.    Acta  xvlL  17. 

1  The  chief  writers  on  the  two  ^des  of  this  question  are  enumorated  5jy  Anger  in  » 
note,  p.  69,  n.  z.  Paley,  among  others,  argues  for  n  longer  reaideace  than  three  weeks. 
HoriB  Paulince,  on  1  Theas.  No.  vi.  Kooh,  in  his  recently  puhliahed  commentary,  con- 
tends, aghast  Schott,  £c,  ihat  the  tumult  nhich  caused  St.  Paul's  departure  must  have 
taken  plaea  immediatelj  after  the  thiivi  Sabbath.  Einleitung,  pp.  8, 3.  Benson  ar|;ueB 
that  the  coming  of  repeated  cohtribntiona  from  fhilippi  implies  a  longer  residence  at 
ThoBsalonica  than  three  weeks.  To  this  Anger  replies,  that  they  might  have  coodi 
within  this  time,  if  thej  were  sent  ly  different  contiibntora 
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with  the  Jews  on  this  occasion,  and  which  is  imphcd  in  that  one  word  ill 
the  Acts  which  speaks  of  their  jealousy  '  against  the  Gtcutiles.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  Letter  shows  that  the  main  body  of  the  Thessalonian  Church 
was  not  Jewish,  bnt  Gentile.  The  Jews  arc  spoken  of  as  an  extraneous 
body,  as  the  enemies  of  Christianity  and  of  all  men,  not  as  the  elementa 
out  of  which  the  Church  was  composed."  The  aacient  Jewish  Scriptares 
are  not  once  quoted  in  either  of  these  Epistles.'  The  converts  aie  adr 
dressed  as  those  who  had  turned,  not  from  Hebi-ew  fables  and  traditions, 
but  from  the  practices  of  heathen  idolatry.*  How  new  and  how  comfort 
iHg  to  them  must  have  been  tlie  i3octrine  of  the  resnrrection  from  the 

dead.  What  a  coutrast  must  thiB  revelation  of  "life  and  immortality" 
hare  been  to  the  hopeless  lamentations  of  their  own  pagan  funerals,  and 
to  tlie  dismal  teaching  which  we  can  still  read  in  the  aepulchral  inscrip- 
tions" of  heathen  Thessalonica, — such  as  told  the  bystander  that  after 
death  there  is  no  revival,  after  the  grave  no  meeting  of  those  who  have 
loved  each  otter  on  earth.  How  ought  the  truth  taught  by  the  Apostle 
to  have  comforted  the  new  disciples  at  the  thought  of  inevitable,  though 
only  temporary,  separation  from  their  Cbridtian  brethren.  And  yet  liow 
dfflcult  was  the  truth  to  reaUse,  when  tliey  saw  those  brethren  sink  into 
lifeless  forms,  and  after  they  had  committed  them  to  the  earth  which  had 
received  all  their  heathen  ancestors.  How  eagerly  can  we  imagine  them 
to  have  read  the  new  assurances  of  comfort  which  came  in  the  ietter  from 
Corinth,  and  which  told  them  "  not  to  sorrow  as  the  rest  that  Lave  no 
hope." ' 

But  we  are  anticipating  the  events  which  occurred  between  the  Apos- 
tle's departure  from  Thessalonica  and  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  letter 
from  Corinth.  We  must  return  to  the  persecution  that  led  him  to  under- 
take that  journey,  which  brought  him  from  the  capital  of  Macedonia  to 
that  of  Achaia. 

When  the  Jews  saw  proselytes  and  Gentiles,  and  many  of  the  lead- 
ing women'  of  the  city,  convinced  by  St.  Paul's  teaching,  they  must 
have  felt  that  his  influence  was  silently  undermining  theirs.     In  propor- 
'  Zjj/UjcdvTEf.    Acta  xviL  5. 

*  "  You  imve  anffeted  the  liie  persecution  from  your  own  oomitrymcu  wliich  ihcj 

[the  Churches  In  Judtea]  endurGd  from  the  Jews,  who  killed  both  our  Lord  Jesua  and 

their  own  prophets  ...  a  people  digpleaaing  to  God,  and  enemies  to  all  mankind ;  who 

would  hinder  ma  from  speaking  to  IIib  Gentiloa,"  Ac.    1  Theea.  ii.    Contrast  Rom.  is, 

'  Tlie  Epiatles  io  Titos  and  Philemon,  if  we  miEiate  not,  are  the  only  other  inBtancea 

'  1  Ibess.  i.  9. 

'  Some  of  lliese  inaeriptiona  maj  be  seen  in  Boecili,  e.  g.  No.  1973,  where  the  de. 
ceased  is  described  as  repfi'  iaiiiiv  (Siorou  dMroif  i^rd  tiiifiaai  Woipuy.  See  also  1933, 
la  1988  there  is  a  1i!d6  of  immortality ;  but  the  general  feeling  of  the  Greek  world 
ooiiccming  Uie  dead  is  expressed  in  that  one  line  of  j!!sciijlus :— 'Atto?  ■Bav'-'i  roe  oUrit 
/(Tt"  dvdaruai.;. 
«  I  Tb*™  iv.  13.  '  Acta  xvil.  4.    See  above. 
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tion  to  his  5ii.xeBS  in  spreading  Christianitj,  their  power  of  spreadinf;  Ju- 
daism declined.  Their  sensitiveness  would  be  increased  in  consequence  of 
the  peculiar  disUke  with  whicli  they  were  viewed  at  this  time  by  the  Ro- 
man power.'  Tlius  they  adopted  the  tactics  which  had  been  used  with 
some  success  before  at  Iconium  and  Lystra,"  and  turned  against  St.  Paul 
and  his  companions  those  weapons  which  are  the  readiest  instrnmeiits  of 
Yidgar  tigotrj.  They  excited  the  mob  of  Thessaloulca,  gathering  to- 
gether a  mnltitade  of  those  wortUees  idlers  about  the  markets  and  landing- 
places'  which  abound  in  every  such  city,  and  are  always  ready  for  any 
evil  work.'  With  tliis  multitude  they  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason  (per- 
haps some  Hellenistic  JeWj'  whose  name  had  been  moulded  into  Gentile 
form,  and  possibly  one  of  St.  Paul's  relations,  who  is  menticned  ia  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans),''  with  whom  Paul  and  Silas  seem  to  have  been 
lodging.  Their  wisli  was  to  bring  Paul  and  SUas  out  to  the  demus,  or  as- 
sembly of  the  people.  But  they  were  absent  from  the  house ;  and  Jason  and 
some  other  Christians  were  dragged  before  the  city  magistrates.  Tiie  ac- 
cusation vociferously  brought  against  them  was  to  the  following  effect : 
"  These  Christians,  who  are  setting  the  whole  world  in  confusion,  are 
come  hither  at  last ;  and  Jason  baa  received  them  into  his  house  ;  and 
they  are  all  acting  in  the  face  of  the  emperor's  decrees,  for  they  assert 
that  there  is  another  king,  whom  they  call  Jesus."  We  have  scea'  bow 
BOme  of  the  parts  of  St,  Paul's  teaching  at  Tbessalonica  may  have  given 
occasion  to  the  latter  phrase  in  this  indictment ;  and  we  obtain  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  cause  why  the  whole  indictment  was  brought  forward  with 
ao  much  vehemence,  and  why  it  was  so  likely  to  produce  an  effect  on 
the  magistrates,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  circumstance  alluded  to  in  refer- 
ence to  Philippi,^  that  the  Jews  were  under  the  ban  of  the  Roman  autho- 
rities about  this  time,  for  having  raised  a  tumult  in  the  metropolis,  at  the 
instigation  (as  was  alleged)  of  one  Chrestus,  or  Christus  ; '  and  that  they 

'  Sea  above,  p.  303. 

'  Acta  siv.    See  pp.  185, 195,  &c. ;  also  pp.  ISO,  181. 

'  'kyopaiM,  lika  tho  LazEaxoni  at  Naples, — "innati  trivlis  ao  paiae  forenBes.''  Six. 
A.  P,  215.  Sncli  men  as  are  called  by  Cicero  "Bulirostraai "  (Ep.  Fam.  viii.  1),  and 
by  PlaatuE  "  Bubliaalioaiil "  (Capt.  i,  2,  35).  See  CaaiuboQ  on  Theopliv.  Cbar.  6 ; 
or  tbe  Ar^ihbisbop  of  Thcaaalonica  (p.  SiS)  may  explain  to  us  how  the  word  is  used. 
'Ayopaioi  lii^p  ^  ^X^  ^^'  aKdjijuiTOS  liysrat.    Euslath.  ad  Iliad.  iL  143. 

*  Such,  men  are  often  iroui^poi.  Compare  Ariatoph.  Eq.  181,  TOvnpig  lif  iSyopof ; 
and  Sence.  de  Benef.  7, — "  Huio  homini  malo,  quera  invenire  in  qnolibet/o™  possum." 

c  Jasou  is  the  form  which  Ihe  name  Joshua  seems  sometimes  to  have  taken.  See  p. 
161,  n.  11.  It  occurs  IMacvIii.  17.  2Mao.iL23  ;  also  in  Joaephus,  referred  to  p.  151, 
ivS. 

«  Kom.xriai.  Ttatlition  says  that  he  became  Bietop  of  Tarsus  Fov  eome  remarks 
on  St.  Paul's  klnsmea,  see  p.  46. 

'  Above,  p.  304.  s  P.  303. 

'  The  wordB  of  Suetonine  are  quoted  p.  303,  n,  4.    We  sbal!  retiira  to  them  ugain 
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must  liave  been  glad,  in  the  proTmcial  cities,  to  be  able  to  show  tlicir  loy- 
alty anfi  gratify  their  malice,  by  tbrowiiig  the  odium  off  themselves  upon  a 
Beet  whose  very  name  might  be  interpreted  to  imply  a  rebellion  against 
the  emperor. 


^\ 


Such  were  the  circumstances  UDder  which  Jason  and  his  companions 
were  brought  before  the  pi^itarcAs.  We  use  the  Greek  the  term  ad- 
visedly ;  for  it  illustrates  the  political  constitution  of  Thessalonica,  and  ita 
contrast  with  that  of  Philippi,  which  has  lately  been  noticed.  Thessaio- 
niea  was  not  a  colony,  like  Philippi,  Troas,  or  the  Pisidian  Aatioch,  but  a 
freeafy'  (Uris  hbaa),  like  the  Syrian  AntiocU,  or  like  Tarsus'  and 
Athcnf  The  priTdege  of  what  was  technically  called  "freedom"  was 
given  to  certam  cities  of  the  empire  for  good  serylce  in  the  civil  wars,  or 
as  a  tiibate  of  respect  to  the  old  celebrity  of  the  place,  or  for  other 
reason^!  of  convenient  policy.  There  were  few  such  cities  in  the  western 
provincpf  ^  13  there  were  no  mumdpa  in  the  eastern.  The  free  towns 
were  most  nnmeions  in  those  parts  of  the  empire,  where  the  Greek  lan- 
guage had  lon^  prevailed  ;  and  we  are  generally  able  to  trace  the  reasons 
why  this  pnvdege  was  bestowed  upon  them.  At  Athens,  it  was  the  fame 
of  its  ancient  eminence,  and  the  evident  policy  of  paying  a  compliment  to 
the  Greeks.  At  Thessaloniea  it  was  the  part  which  its  inhabitants  had 
prudently  taken  in  the  great  struggle  of  Augustus  and  Antony  against 
Brutus  and  Cassius.^  When  the  decisive  battle  had  been  fought,  Philippi 
was  made  a  military  colony,  and  Thessaloniea  became /;««. 
when  we  come  to  Acta  xviii.  2,  At  present  we  need  only  point  oat  their  probable 
eonnoctloQ  with  the  word  "  Christian."  See  pp.  119,  120,  and  the  notes.  We  should 
observe,  that  St.  Paul  had  proolaimea  at  Thessaloniea  that  Jesua  was  the  ChrUt  {i 
XptnToi;).    Aola  xvii.  3, 

'  From  the  BriUsh  Muaeum.  For  a  long  series  of  coins  of  this  character,  see  Mionnet 
snd  the  Suppiemenb 

'  For  an  account  of  the  privileges  of  Mens  cMtates,  eee  Hoeck'a  Enmische  Gescb- 
tohte,  1,  ii.  pp.  242-250. 

3  See  p.  io. 

*  There  were  a  few  in  Gaul  aa^  Spidn,  none  in  Sardinia.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
were  very  numerous  in  Greece,  the  Greek  iskncls,  and  Asia  Minor.  Hoeck,  p.  249. 
Such  complimentary  privilege  would  have  had  little  meaning  if  bestowed  on  a  ruda 
puople,  whicb  had  no  ancient  traditions. 

'  See  the  coins  alluded  to  above,  p.  323.  Some  have  the  word  EAETSEPIAS  wilb 
ftp  head  of  Oelavia. 
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Tlio  [)riTilcge  of  such  a  city  consisted  in  tliis, — tliat  it  ivas  entirely  self- 
governed  in  all  its  internal  affairs,  within  the  territory  that  might  tie 
assigned  to  it.  The  governor  of  the  province  liad  no  right,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  interfere  with  these  affairs.'  The  local  mi^istrates  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  citizens  of  the  place  No  stationary 
garrison  of  Koman  soldiers  ■nas  qntvrtered  within  it&  territoi}  '  I>o  ui- 
signia  of  Roman  office  ■«  ere  displnved  m  its  streets  An  instance  of  tiie 
care  with  which  this  rqlenas  obseived  is  recoided  lyTacitus  who  tells 
us,  that  Germanicus  whose  progress  wis  nsnally  di&tm^uishLd  by  t!io 
presence  of  twelye  Kotors  ileclined  to  enter  Athens  attended  « ith  more 
than  one."  There  is  no  loubt  that  tiie  raagi&tiacies  of  such  citits  wculd 
be  veiy  careful  to  show  their  loyalty  to  the  emperor  on  ^1I  auitahle  occa 
sions,  and  to  avoid  cveiy  disorder  whicli  miglt  eompromi  c  th  ir  va'ucd 
dignity,  and  cause  it  to  be  Kithdiann  Aid  on  tie  otler  land  this 
Roman  State  did  wiselj  to  rely  on  the  Gieek  lovt  of  empty  dstinution 
and  it  secured  its  dommion  as  effectnaliy  m  the  East  by  means  of  these 
privileged  towns,  as  by  the  stiicter  political  annex ition  of  the  mnnicipia 
in  the  West.  Tlie  form  of  government  m  the  fiee  cities  wa^  veiy  various ' 
In  some  cases  the  old  magiatr  icics  and  customs  were  continued  w  ittoat 
any  material  modification.  In  Otliers,  a  senate,  or  an  assemUy,  were 
allowed  to  exist  where  none  had  existed  before.  Here,  at  Thessaloniea, 
we  find  an  assembly  of  the  people  {Bemus,^  Acts  xvii.  5)  and  supreme 
magistrates,  who  are  called  poUtarchs  (Acts  xvii.  S).    It  becomes  an 

1  He  might,  however,  have  hia  residence  there,  as  at  Antiodi  and  Tarsus.  We  find, 
under  tho  republic,  the  governor  of  Asia  directed  to  administer  justice  to  free  com- 
munities (Cic.  pro  Font  33) ;  but  u^ally  he  did  not  interfere  with  the  local  nrngie- 
Irates.  Even  liis  financial  officers  did  not  enter  the  territoiy  to  collect  the  taxes,  bat 
the  imposts  ware  sent  to  Rome  ia  some  other  way.  We  may  aild  that  a  free  oily  might 
have  libertas  cvm  immiinitate  (Senec.  de  Benef.  v.  16),  i.  e.  fteedom  from  taxation, 
as  a  Calania  might  have  the  Jus  Italicvia.    See  these  and  otter  details  in  Hoeek. 

'  Hence  such  cities  were  called  u^po^ioi.  Plat  Fiaro.  10.  App.  Mac  2.  See 
Liv.  slv.  26. 

'  Taintua  says  of  Germanicus,  that,  after  a  bad  voyage  across  flio  Adriatic,  and  after 
visiting  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  "  ventum  Athenas,  feedericiue  socia;  et  vetualse 
urliia  datum  ut  uno  lict^re  ut<a-etur."  Ann.  ii.  63.  And  yet  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  ftimily.  So  it  is  eaid  of  Tiberius,  daring  hjs  reaidenoe  among  the  Greeks  at 
Rhodes :  "  genus  vitfc  civile  ad  modum  instituit,  sine  lictore  ant  viatore  gymnasia 
intordum  obambulans,  nmCmiqae  cum  Greecvlis  'officia  vsurpans,  prope  ex  aguo." 
SueL  Tib.  II.  Very  sei  ere  language  is  used  by  Cicero  of  Piso,  governor  of  Maee- 
donia,  for  daring  to  exercise '  juiisdictio  in  libera  civitate  contra  leges  senatus((uo  con- 
Bulti."    De  Prov.  Cons.  3 

•<  The  degree  of  libertas  was  various  also.  It  was  settled  by  a  distinct  concordat 
(/atiJM).  Hoeck,  p.  242.  The  graatmg  and  withdraming  of  this  privilege,  as  well  as 
its  amonnt,  was  capricious  and  irregulac  under  the  republic,  and  especially  during  the 
civil  wars.  See  Cic.  in  Piaoo.  6fi.  Under  the  emperore  it  became  more  regulated, 
like  all  the  olhec  delails  of  provincial  administratioQ. 

'  Tafel  seexns  to  think  it  had  also  a  senale  (jSov.X^]. 
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iiitercsting  inquiry,  whether  the  existence  of  this  title  of  tlie  Thessaloniau 
magistracy  can  be  traced  in  any  other  source  of  infonnation.  This  ques- 
tion is  immediately  answered  in  the  affirmative,  by  one  of  those  passages 
of  monumental  history  which  we  have  made  it  our  business  to  cite  as 
often  as  possible  in  the  course  of  this  biograply.  An  inscription  which. is 
still  legible  on  an  archway  in  Thessalonica  gives  this  title  to  the  magis' 
tratee  of  the  place,  informs  us  of  their  number,  and  mentions  tLe  very 
names  of  some  who  bore  the  office  not  long  before  the  day  of  St,  Paul. 

A  long  street  intersects  the  city  from  east  to  west.'  This  is  doubtless 
the  very  direction  which  the  ancient  road  took  in  its  course  from  the 
.Adriatic  to  the  Hellespont ;  for  though  the  houses  of  ancient  cities  are 
destroyed  and  renewed,  the  lines  of  the  great  thoronghfares  are  usnally 
nnehauged."  If  there  were  any  doubt  of  the  fact  fifcThcBsalouica,  the  ques- 
tion is  set  at  rest  by  two  triumphal  arches  which  still,  though  disfigured  by 
time  and  injury,  and  partly  concealed  by  Turkfeh  houses,  span  the  breadth 
of  this  sti'eet,  and  define  a  space  which  must  have  been  one  of  tlie  public 
parts  of  the  city  in  the  apostolic  age.  One  of  these  arches  is  at  the 
western  exti'emity,  near  the  entrance  from  Rome,  and  is  thought  to  have 
been  built  by  the  grateful  Thessalonians  to  commemorate  the  victory,  of 
Augufftua  and  Antony.'  The  other  is  further  to  the  east,  and  records  the 
triumph  of  some  latei-  emperor  (most  probably  Gonstantine)  over  enemies 
subdued  near  the  Danube  or  beyond.  The  second  of  these  arches,  with 
its  sculptured  camels,'  has  altogether  an  Asiatic  aspect,  and  belongs  to  a 
period  of  the  empire  much  later  than  that  of  St.  Paul.  The  fii'st  has  the 
representation  of  consuls  with  the  toga,  and  coiTesponds  in  appearance 
with  that  condition  of  the  arts  which  marks  the  passing  of  the  republic 
into  tlie  empire.  If  erected  at  that  epoch,  it  was  undoubtedly  existing 
when  the  Apostle  was  in  Macedonia.    The  following  inscription'  io  Greek 

'  See  Cousin^ry,  ch.  ii,,  and  Leake,  ch.  xsvi. 

'  See  a  traveller's  just  remark,  quoted  in  reference  to  Damascus,  p.  93,  n,  5, 
3  A  view  of  the  arch  is  given  lu  Couan^ry,  p.  26.  See  his  description.  He  believes 
Octaviua  anS  Antony  to  have  stsud  here  some  time  after  the  victory.  The  arch  la  also 
described  by  Dr.  Holland  undDr.  Clarke,  who  lake  the  same  view  of  Its  origin.  The 
latter  traveller  says  that  its  span  is  13  feet,  and  its  present  height  18  feet,  the  lower 
part  being  bnried  to  the  depth  of  27  feet  more.  It  is  now  part  of  the  modern  walls, 
»iid  is  called  Hie  Vardar  Gale,  because  it  leads  towards  that  river  (the  Asiua), 

*  Tbere  ie  also  a  view  of  this  arch  in  Coumnery,  p.  29.  He  refers  its  origin  to  ona 
of  Constantine's  eipeditiona,  mentioned  by  Zosimus.  The  whole  elrnotute  formerly 
constated  of  tbree  arches ;  it  is  built  of  brielc,  and  seems  to  have  been  faced  with 
marble. 

'  From  Boeckh,  No.  IflCT.  The  inscripMon  ia  given  by  Leake  (p.  236),  with  a  ellght 
differenoe  in  one  of  tlie  names.  It  goes  on  to  mention  the  rn^iof  rPg  nuAeuc  and  the 
yv/ifaaulpxav.  The  names  being  ciiieliy  Roman,  Leake  argues  for  a  later  date  than 
that  which  is  suggested  by  Cousiufiry.  In  either  case  the  conBrmation  of  SI.  Luke'* 
accuracy  remains  the  same. 
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letters  informs  us  of  the  magistracy  wliich  tlie 
allowed  to  subsist  in  the  "  free  city  "  of  Thessalonica : — 

nOAEITAPXOTMTiiN  SSiSmATPOT  TOT  KAEO 
HATPAS  KAI  AOTKIOT  nONTIOT  SEKOTNAOT 
nOTBAIOr  OAAOTiOT  SABEIKOT  AHMHTPIOT 
TOT  *ATSTOr  AHMHTPIOT  TOY  NIKOnOAEflS 
ZfllAOT  TOT  nAPMENIliNOS  TOT  KAI  MENISKOT 
TAIOT  AriAAHIOT  llOTEITOT. 

These  words,  engraved  on  the  marble  arch,'  inform  ds  that  the  magistrates 
of  Thessalonica  wei'e  called  jitoUtarcAs,  and  that  they  were  seven  in  nnmber : 
and  it  is  perhaps  worth  observing  (though  it  is  only  a  curions  coincidence) 
that  three  of  the  names  are  identical  with  those  of  St.  Paul's  friends  in 
this  region,— 5'ojMiCT-  of  Bercea^  Gaim  the  Macedonian,^  and  Seamd-as  of 
Thessalonica.' 

It  is  at  least  well  worth  oar  while  to  notice,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
Christian  evidence,  how  accurately  St.  Luke  writes  concerning  the  political 
characteristics  of  the  cities  and  provinces  which  he  mentions.  He  takes 
notice,  in  the  most  artless  and  incidental  manner,  of  minute  details  which 
a  fraudulent  composer  won!d  judiciously  avoid,  and  which  in  the  mythical 
result  of  mere  oral  tradition  would  surely  be  loose  and  inesact.  Cyprus  is 
a  "proconsular"  province.'  Philippi  is  a  " colony." «  The  magistrates 
of  Thessalonica  have  an  unusual  title,  unmentioned  in  ancient  literature  ; 
but  it  appears,  from  a  monument  of  a  different  kind,  that  the  title  is  per- 
fectly correct.  And  the  whole  aspect  of  what  happened  at  Thessalonica, 
as  compared  with  the  events  at  Philippi,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
ascertained  difference  in  the  political  condition  of  the  two  places.  There 
is  no  mention  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship; '  but  we 
are  presented  with  the  spectacle  of  a  mixed  mob  of  Greeks  and  Jews, 

1  The  masonry  ooHsiats  of  square  blocks  of  mai'ble,  as  feet  thick  (Dr.  Clarke). 

It  may  he  well  to  mcntloa  hero  some  of  ihe  other  remains  at  Thessalonica.  (1)  There 
■re  five  columns,  wiUi  an  entablsture,  in  the  street  l)etween  the  triumphal  arches. 
This  ruin  is  enllei  liy  the  Spanish  Jews,  Zos  Incantadaa.  (2)  The  Rotunda,  now  a 
moBCiue,  is  an  ancient  temple,  dmilar  to  the  Pantheon  at  Kome.  These  two  buildingB 
were  probably  in  esistence  when  St  Paul  was  at  Thessalonica.  The  two  following  are 
bter.  (S)  The  Church  of  St.  Sephia,  now  a  moaqne,  built  under  'Justinian  by  the 
arcMtect  of  the  great  church  at  Constanthiople.  Here  a  atone  roslmim  is  shown,  from 
which  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  preached.  (4)  Another  mosque  was  formerly  the 
Church  of  St.  Demetrius  [see  p.  325],  wMch  traditioD  alleges  to  have  been  biilt  neai 
the  Mte  of  the  aacient  synagogue  where  the  Apostle  reasoned  with  the  Jews. 

'  Acts  xs.  4.  5  Acts  six.  39.  <  Acta.  xx.  L 

s  See  Ch.  V.  p.  1*4.  '  See  above,  p.  290,  &c 

Compare  Acts  svL  21. 
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who  are  anxious  lo  show  themselves  to  be  "Casa/r'sfiiends." '  No  Uciiyn^ 
with  rods  and  fasces,  appear  upon  the  scene  ;  but  we  hear  somethiDg  dia- 
tinctly  of  a  demns,'  or  free  assembly  of  the  people.  Jfothing  is  said  of 
religious  ceremmiies '  which  the  citizens,  "  being  Romans,"  may  not  lawfully 
adopt ;  all  the  ansiety,  both  of  people  and  magistrates,  is  tamed  to  the 
one  point  of  showing  their  loyalty  to  the  emperor.^  And  those  magistrates 
by  whom  the  qnestion  at  issue  is  ultimately  decided,  are  not  Eoman 
priors'  but  Gr^ek politarchs. 

It  is  evident  that  the  magistrates  were  excited  acd  unsettled'  as  well 
as  the  multitude.  Ko  doubt  they  were  anxious  to  stand  well  with  the 
Roman  government,  and  not  to  comproaiise  themselves  or  the  privileges 
of  their  city  by  a  wronj;  decision  in  this  tlispute  between  the  Christians 
andtheJews.8  The  course  they  adopted  was  to  "tafce  security"  from 
Jason  and  his  companions.  By  this  expression «  it  is  most  probably 
meant  that  a  sum  of  mone '  was  deposited  with  the  magistrates,  and  that 
the  Christian  community  of  the  place  made  themselves  responsible  that 
no  attempt  should  be  made  against  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  that 
peace  should  be  maintained  in  Thessaloniea  itself.  By  these  means  the 
diaturhajice  was  allayed. 

But  though  the  magistrates  had  secured  quiet  in  the  city  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  position  of  Paul  and  Silas  was  very  precarious.  The  lower 
classes  were  still  excited.  The  Jews  were  in  a  state  of  fanatical  dispica' 
sure.  It  is  evident  that  the  Apostles  could  not  appear  iu  pubhc  as  before, 
without  endangering  their  own  safety,  and  compromising  their  fellow- 
Christians  who  were  security  for  their  good  behaviour.  The  alternatives 
before  them  were,  either  silence  in  Thessalonica,  or  departure  to  some 
other  place.  The  first  was  impossible  to  those  who  bore  the  divine  com- 
mission to  preach  the  Gospel  everywhere.  They  could  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  the  second  course  ;  and  under  the  watchful  care  of  "  the  brethren," 

1  The  conduct  and  language  of  the  Jews  in  Acta  xvii.  7  should,  by  iJi  moans,  be 
compared  with  what  was  said  fo  Piiate  at  Jfirusalera :  "  If  tliou  Jtt  ihis  man  go,  thou 
art  not  Casar's  friend:  whMMver  maketh  himself  a  king  speaketli  against  Ctesai'." 
JofaB  xix.  12. 

=  T(^ioixoi.    Acts  xvL  35,  38. 

'  Acts xvil. 5.  ^  Actexvi.  21.  *  Acts si'iL  7. 

«  iTpartiyoi.    Acta  zvi.  20,  23,  35,  &e.    See  p.  294,  and  p.  302. 

'  The  word  irdpa^iai  implira  some  disturbance  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  magiatratcB, 

8  See  above. 

0  AapovTeQ  t6  Uai'Sv.  It  Is  very  nnlitely  that  tbia  means,  as  Grolius  .suppoece, 
that  Jaaon  and  his  frientiB  gave  bail  for  the  appearance  of  Patil  and  Silas  before  the 
ma^atratoB,  for  Ihej  sent  them  away  the  Bame  oight.  See  Meyer.  Ilemsen  thinka 
(p.  132,  note)  that  JaEon  pledged  himself  not  to  reeeive  them  again  into  hia  honse  ; 
and  Kuinoel,  Hiat  he  gave  a  promise  of  Iheh-  immediate  departure.  Neither  of  these 
snppositions  is  improbable ;  but  it  is  clear  that  it  was  impoEsiMe  for  Paul  and  Silas  to 
Slay,  if  the  other  Christians  were  securllj  for  the  mtunteoance  of  the  peace. 
VOL.  I.— 22 
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tbey  dcparldd  the  same  evening  from  Tiicssalonica,  their  steps  being 
tm'ned  in  the  direction  of  those  monntains  which  are  the  westem  homidary 
of  Macedonia.^  We  observe  that  uotliing  is  said  of  the  departure  of 
Timotheus.  If  he  was  at  Tiieasaioniea  at  all,  he  stays  there  now,  as  Luke 
had  ataid  at  PhiHppi."  We  can  trace  m  all  these  arrangements  a  delibci* 
ato  care  and  policy  for  the  well-being  of  the  new  churches,  even  ia  the 
midst  of  the  sudden  movements  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  persecution. 
It  is  the  same  prudent  and  varied  forethought  which  appears  afterwards 
in  the  pastoral  epistles,  where  injunctions  are  given,  according  to  circnm- 
atances, — to  "abide"  while  tho  Apostle  goes  to  some  other  region,' 
"  hoping  that  he  may  come  shortly  "  again,'  ^to  "  set  in  order  the  things 
that  are  wanting,  and  ordmn  elders,"  ^  — or  "  to  use  all  diligence  "  to  fot 
low*  and  co-operate  again  in  the  same  work  at  some  new  place. 

Passing  under  the  Arch  of  Augustus  and  oat  of  the  Western  Gate, 
the  Via  Egnatia  crosses  the  plain  and  ascends  the  mountains  which  have 
just  been  mentioned, — forming  a  communicatton  over  a  very  rugged  conn- 
try  between  the  Adiuatic  and  the  Hellespont.  Just  where  the  road 
strikes  the  mountains,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  level  ground,  the  city  of 
Edessa  is  atuated,  described  as  commanding  a  glorious  view  of  all  the 
coantry,  that  stretches  in  an  almost  unbroken  surface  to  Thessalonica  and 
the  sea.'  This,  howeyer,  was  not  the  point  to  which  St,  Pan!  tm'ned  his 
steps.  He  travelled  by  a  less  important  road,'  to  the  town  of  Bercea, 
which  was  further  to  the  south.  The  first  part  of  the  joui-ney  was  under- 
taken at  night,  but  day  must  have  dawned  on  the  travellei^  long  before 
Ihey  reached  their  place  of  destination.  If  the  journey  was  at  all  like 
ffhat  it  is  now,'  it  may  be  simply  described  as  follows.    After  leaving  the 

1  Pp.  313,  311  and  tlie  notes. 

'  See  p.  313.  3  1  Tim.  i.  3.  '1  Tim.  iii.  14.  »  Tit.  i.  5. 

"  2  Tim.  ir.  9,  21,  and  especially  Tit.  iii.  12.  The  first  injucstion  we  read  of,  after 
this  point,  to  Timotlieaa,  in  conjunolion  with  Silaa,  is  when  St  Paul  leaves  Beriea,  and 
they  are  l«!d  "  to  come  to  Mm  with  aU  speed."    Acta  xvii.  15. 

'  For  a  aesociptioa  of  Edessa  (Vodhena)  see  Cousln^ry,  p,  75,  &c.  It  seems  to  be 
on  a  plateau  at  the  edge  of  the  mountdus,  with,  waterfalla,  like  Tvvoli.  He  speafea  in 
auimatcd  langnitge  of  the  view  aver  fifteen  le^nes  of  plain,  from  the  moaataios  to  (be 
aea  [what  he  calls  in  another  place,  "  les  deux  vastea  pltunes  ciaaxiennea  et  Icans- 
axienncs  "],  with  woods  and  vill^es,  and  a  lake  in  the  centre.  There  is  a  Tiew  of  one 
of  the  waterfalls,  p.  79,  See  Leake  also  for  a  full  aceomit  of  Vodhena,  ch.  xxvil.  He 
says  of  this  part  of  the  Via  EgnaHa,  that  though  Poljliius  states  it  to  have  been  marked 
out  by  milestones  all  the  way,  and  though  the  stages  are  mentioned  in  all  the  Itinera- 
ries, yet  mnoh  examination  is  required  before  all  the  details  can  be  determined,  p.  279. 

^  The  Itinerarioa  give  t^ro  road^;  fVom  ThSsfalonica  to  Benea,  one  pitfslng  through 
Pydna,  the  other  more  to  the  south.  See  our  map  of  the  north  of  the  .^geau.  It  U 
eono^vable,  but  not  likely,  that  St.  Piml  weut  by  water  from  ThoKsalonioa  to  the 
□eighbourhood  of  PjdDa.  Colonel  Leake,  after  vi^tiug  thlH  city,  took  a  tioat  from 
Elcftherokhori,  and  sailed  aerosB  the  gulf  to  Salonica.  Vol.  lu.  pp.  436-438.  So  Dr. 
Clarke. 

•  Tbe  description  of  the  journey  is  literally  taken  from  Consinfiry,  oh.  iii.    He  WM 
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gardens  wliicli  are  in  the  iminediate  ueigiibourhood  of  Theesalonica,  tha 
travellers  crossed  a  wide  tract  of  corn-fielda,  and  came  to  the  sbifting  bed 
oE  the  "  wide-flowing  Axiiis."  About  thia  part  of  the  journey,  if  not 
before,  the  day  must  have  broken  upoa  them.  Between  the  Axius  and 
the  Hahaemon'  there  intervenes  another  wide  extent  of  the  same  contin- 
uous plain.  The  hanks  of  thia  second  river  are  confined  by  artificial  dykes 
to  check  its  destructive  inundations.  AO  the  country  round  is  covered 
with  a  vast  forest,  with  intervals  of  cultivated  land,  and  vdlages  concealed 
among  the  trees.  The  road  extends  for  many  miles  through  these  woods, 
and  at  length  reaches  the  base  of  the  Western  Mountains,  where  a  short 
ascent  leads  up  to  the  gate  of  Bercea.' 

Berffia,  like  Edessa,  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  tlie  Olympian  range,  and 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain  which  is  watered  by  the  Hali- 
acmon  and  Axins.  It  has  many  natural  advantages,  and  is  now  considered 
one  of  the  most  i^reeahle  towns  in  Rumili.'  Plane-trees  spread  a  grate- 
ful shade  over  its  gardens.  Streams  of  water  are  in  every  street.  Its 
ancient  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  abundance  of  its 
waters  ; '  and  the  name  still  survives  in  the  modern  Verria,  or  Kara-Ter- 
ria.'  It  is  situated  on  the  left  of  the  Haliacmon,  about  five  mUea  from 
the  point  where  that  river  breaks  through  an  immense  rocky  ravine  from 
the  mountains  to  the  plain.  A  few  insignificant  ruins  of  the  Greek  and 
Koman  periods  may  yet  be  noticed.  The  foundations  of  an  ancient  bridge 
are  passed  on  the  aacent  to  the  city-gate  ;  and  parts  of  the  Greek  fortifi- 
cations may  be  seen  above  the  rocky  bed  of  a  mountain  stream.  The 
traces  of  repairs  in  the  walls,  of  Roman  and  Byzantine  date,"  are  links 
between  the  early  fortunes  of  Bercea  and  its  present  condition.  It  still 
boasts  of  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  placed  in  the 
second  rank  of  the  cities  of  Enropcan  Turkey.' 


travelling  from  Salonioa  1(1111  a  caravan  to  a  place  called  Periepe,  on 
to  tbe  north-west.  The  nsual  road  Is  np  the  Axiiis  to  GnidiEoa.  But  one  of  Hie  rivers 
higher  up  mas  said  to  tie  flooded  nod  impassable ;  hence  he  went  by  Caraverla  (Beroja), 
which  is  fourteen  leagnoB  from  Saionioa.  Leake  travelled  from  Saloaica  to  Pella,  cross- 
ing the  Asius  on  hia  way.    Ch.  sivii. 

1  The  Haliacmon  itself  would  not  be  crossed  before  arriving  at  Beraa  (see  below). 
But  there  are  other  large  rivers  which  flow  into  it,  and  whicb  are  often  flooded.  Soma 
of  the  "perils  of  rivers"  (pp.  163, 164)  may  very  possibly  have  been  in  this  districc. 
See  the  preceding  note.  See  Leake's  remarks  on  the  changing  channels  of  these 
rivers,  p.  437. 

'  Compare  Leake.  "  See  Leake,  p.  290,  &c. 

<  See  Tafel  {The^aloaiea,  fc),  who  refers  to -Kian,  H.A.xv.  1,  and  Cantaciiz.iv,  IS. 

'  Leake  uses  tbe  former  l«rm ;  Coueiniry  ealla  the  town  "  Caraveria,"  or  "  Verria 
the  Black."  In  the  eleventh  century  we  Snd  it  called  "Verre."  See  Buehon's  French 
Chronicles,  iii.  250. 

"  See  Leake.    It  was  a  fortified  city  in  the  eleventh  oentury.    Buohon,  as  above. 

'  See  Cousinfoy  (eh.  iiL),  who  reokone  tb"  inhaWfAnts  at  15,000  or  20,000. 
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In  the  apostolic  age  Bertea  was  suiEciently  populous  to  contaia  t 
colony  of  Jews.'  When  St.  Paul  arrived,  !ie  went,  according  to  his  ens- 
torn,  immediately  to  the  synagogue.  The  Jews  here  were  of  a  "  nobler  " ' 
spirit  than  those  of  Thessalonica.  Their  minds  were  less  narrowed  by 
prejudice,  and  they  were  more  willing  to  receive  "the  truth  in  the  love 
of  it."  There  was  a  eoutrast  between  the  two  neighbouring  communities 
apparently  open  to  the  same  religious  influences,  like  that  between  the 
"  villi^e  of  the  Samaritans,"  which  refused  to  receive  Jesus  Clirist  (Luke 
ix.),  and  that  other  "city  "in  the  same  country  where  "  many  believed  " 
becanse  of  tile  word  of  one  who  witnessed  of  Him,  and  "  many  more 
because  of  His  own  word"  (John  iv.).  In  a  spirit  very  different  from  the 
ignoble  violence  of  the  Thessalonian  Jews,  the  Berceans  not  only  listened 
to  the  ApostJe's  arguments,  but  they  examined  the  Seiiptnres  themselves, 
to  see  if  those  ai^uments  were  justified  by  prophecy.  And,  feeling  the 
importance  of  the  subject  presented  to  them,  they  made  this  serutiDy  of 
their  holy  books  their  "daily"  oecapation.  This  was  the  surest  way  to 
come  to  a  atroog  conviction  of  the  Gospel's  divine  origin.  Truth,  sought 
in  this  spu-it  cannot  long  remain  undiscovered.  The  promise  that  "  they 
who  seek  shall  find "  was  fulfilled  at  Berrea  ;  and  the  Apostle's  visit  re- 
anlted  iu  the  conversion  of "  many."  Kor  was  the  ble^aing  eontraed  to  tht 
Hebrew  community.  The  same  Lord  who  is  iich  unto  all  thitcili 
upon  Him,"  ^  called  many  "  not  of  the  Jews  only  but  also  of  the  Wen 
tiles." '  Both  men  and  women,^  and  those  of  the  highest  re'ipectabiUty, 
among  the  Greeks,"  were  added  to  the  chiu-ch  founded  by  St  Paul  mthat 
provincial  dty  of  Macedonia,  which  was  his  tcmj  orarj  shelter  from  the 
storm  of  persecution. 

The  length  of  St,  Paul's  stay  in  the  city  is  quite  uncertain.  I'rora  the 
fact  that  the  Berteaiis  were  occupied  "  daily"  in  searching  the  Sci'iptures' 
for  a^umente  to  establish  or  confute  the  Apostle's  doctrine,  we  conclnde 
that  he  remained  there  several  days  at  least.  Erom  his  own  assertion  in 
his  firet  letter  to  the  Thessaionians,'  that,  at  the  time  when  he  !iad  been 
recently  taken  away  from  them,  he  was  very  anxious,  and  used  every  effort 
to  revidt  them,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  lingered  as  long  as  possible  in 
the  iie%ibourhood  of  Thessalonica.'    This  desire  would  account  for  a  resi- 

'  Acta  xvii.  10. 

*  'Eiysvlarspoi  tuv  tv  Bean.,  v  11.  Tbe  Latin  word  "ingennns,"  and  the  fcnglifJi 
won!  "  nohle,"  give  both  the  primary  aud  secoiidwj  sensGa.  Plutatcli  sajs  that  vittue 
has  its  root  in  ciryivsia,  and  is  developed  to  perfection  bj  vaideta. 

3  Eom.  X.  12.  <  Rom.  ix.  2i. 

»  Acts  svii.  12. 

'  ''EXkiivlSi^  (v.  12)  must  be  oonMaered  as  belonging  to  ivSpuv  os  well  as  YovaiKwr. 

'  Acta  xvii.  11.  8  1  Theaa.  ii.  17. 

'  He  saja  that  ho  made  more  Chan  one  attempt  te  return :  and  ia  this  espreeslon  be 
may  be  rderring  to  what  tooi  place  at  Bercea,  oa  probably  w  at  Athens. 
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ilemie  of  some  we  k  \  there  are    th  r  pa    a^e  tlie  same  Epistlo 

wtii'.h  might  in  luce  us  to  suppoie  the  tune  ext  ud  d  even  to  months. 
But  wlien  we  find  o  t!  e  othe  han  1  that  the  cause  which  led  him  to 
leave  Ber<Ea  w  a  ih  hostility  of  th  JeYb  of  Tl  s  aloni  a,  and  when  wo 
remember  that  the  two  c  t  e  were  only  s  parate  1 1  y  listanee  of  sixty 
miles,'- — that  the  events  which  happened  in  the  synagogue  of  one  city  would 
eoon  be  made  known  in  the  synagogae  of  the  other, — and  that  Jewish 
bigotry  was  never  long  in  taking  active  raeasnres  to  emsh  its  opponents, — 
we  are  led  to  the  conclasion  that  the  Apostle  was  forced  to  retreat  from 
Eeicea  after  no  long  interval  of  time.  The  Jews  came  like  hunters  upoa 
their  prey,  as  they  had  done  before  from  leonium  to  Lystra.^  Tliey  coald 
uot  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,'  hut  they  "  stirred  up  the  people" 
there,  as  at  Thessalouiea  before.'  They  made  his  friends  feel  that  his 
continuance  in  the  city  was  no  longer  safe.  He  was  withdrawn  from 
Bertea  and  sent  to  Athena,  as  in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry"  he  had 
been  withdrawn  from  Jerusalem  and  sent  to  Tarsus.  And  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  on  that,^  the  dearest  wishes  of  his  heart  were  thwarted.  Tke 
providence  of  God  permitted  "Satan"  to  hinder  liim  from  seeing  his 
dear  Thessalonian  converts,  whom  "  once  and  again  "  he  had  desired  to  re- 
visit.* The  divine  counsels  were  accomplished  by  means  of  the  antagonism 
of  wicked  men  ;  and  the  path  of  the  Apostlo  was  urged  on,  in  the  midst 
of  trial  and  sorrow,  in  the  direction  pointed  out  iu  the  vision  at  Jerusalem,' 
"far  Aente  vMo  tM  Gsrtiiles." 

An  immediate  departure  was  urged  upon  the  Apostle  ;  and  the  Church 
jf  Beroja  suddenly  •"  lost  its  teaeher.  But  Silas  and  Timotheus  remained 
behind,!'  to  build  it  up  iu  its  holy  faith,  to  be  a  comfort  and  support  in  its 
trials  and  persecutions,  and  to  give  it  such  organisation  as  might  be  neces- 

1  Those  ivhioh,  relate  to  tlie  widely  eslended.  rumour  of  the  introdaction  of  Chris- 
Uaoitj-  iQto  Thessalonica,  See  below,  on  1  Thess.  The  stay  at  Athens  was  short,  and 
the  I^istle  ivas  written  soon  after  St.  Paul's  arrival  at  Corinth ;  and,  if  a  Buffioient  timo 
had  elapsed  for  a  general  knowledge  to  l>fl  spread  abroad  of  what  Sad  happened  at 
Theeaaloaica,  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  delay  at  Bcitea  was  conEidei- 
able. 

•  WioBeler  gives  a  different  turn  to  this  oonmderation,  and  argues  that,  because  the 
distance  between  Ber<ca  and  Thessalonica  was  so  great,  therefore  a  long  time  must 
have  elapsed  before  the  news  from  the  latter  place  could  have  summoned  the  Jews 
from  the  former.  But  we  must  take  into  account,  not  merely  the  distance  between  the 
two  citiea,  but  the  peculiarly  close  communication  which  eubasied  among  the  Jewisl! 
lynagogues.    See,  for  instance,  Acta  xxvi  11. 

'  See  pp.  195,  19e.  ■<  See  Hemscn's  Paaks,  p.  136. 

'  'U^Bov  xaxei  aalciovrie  Toi)f  6^2ovf.    Acts  svii.  13.    Compare  v.  5. 

•  Acta  ix.  30. 

'  See  the  remarks  on  the  vMon  at  Jerusalem,  p.  lOi. 

•  See  above,  p.  3*0.  '  Aeta  xtU.  17-21.  "  See  eWeu^,  v.  i*. 

"  Acts  xvii.  14.     The  last  meatioa  of  Timotlij  wits  at  Philipp! ;  bat  it  is  highly  pro 
*le  that  he  jomed  St.  Paul  at  Thessalonica,    See  above,  p.  338.    Possibly  he  brougtl 
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sary.  Meauwliile  some  of  the  new  convtrtii  accompiiufd  St  Paul  on  liig 
flight : '  thfls  aiidhig  a  new  instance  to  those  we  have  alieady  seen  of  the 
love  wLicb  grows  np  between  those  who  have  taugkt  and  those  who  hava 
learnt  the  way  of  the  soul's  salvation ' 

"Withont  attempting  to  divine  all  tlie  circunistaiices  n  hich  miyhave 
concurred  in  determining  the  direction  of  th  flight,  ■fte  can  mention  some 
obvious  reasons  why  it  wis  tlie  mobt  aatui  il  course  To  have  returned  in 
tlie  direction  of  Thessalynica  was  maoif  stiy  impossible  To  hM  e  pushed 
over  the  mountains,  by  the  Via  Bgaatia,  towards  Illjrieum  and  the  west- 
ern parts  of  Macedonia,  would  have  taken  the  Apostle  from  those  shores  oi 
the  Arcilipelago  to  which  his  euergiea  ivere  primarily,  to  be  devoted. 
Mere  concealment  and  inactivity  were  not  to  be  thought  of.  Thus  the 
Christian  fugitives  turned  their  steps  towards  the  sea,"  and  from  some 
point  oa  the  coast  where  a  vessel  was  found,  they  embarked  for  Athens, 
la  the  ancient  tables  two  roads  *  are  marked  which  cross  the  Haliacmon 
and  intersect  the  plain  from  Bercea,  one  passing  by  Pydua,"  and  the  other 
leaving  it  to  the  left,  and  both  coming  to  the  coast  at  Dium  near  the  base 
of  Mount  Olympus  The  Pierian  level  (as  tins  portion  of  the  plain  was 
called)  extends  about  ten  miles  m  breadth  fiom  the  woody  falls  of  the 
mountain  to  the  sea-sboie,  foiming  a  narrow  passage  from  Macedonia 
into  Greece.'  Thus  Dium  was  "  the  great  bulwark  of  Macedonia  on  the 
some  of  the  contributions  fiom  Phihppi,  p  329  We  shall  consider  hereafter  the 
movements  of  Silas  anii  Tuaolhy  at  Ihia  point  of  &t  Paul'sjoamey.  Meantime,  we 
maj  observe  that  Timotheus  was  very  probably  Bent  to  Theaealonica  (I  Thess.  ill.) 
from  Beraa,  anfl  not  fiom  Mhent  See  Hemsen,  pp  117,  I2l,  138, 162,  and  Wieseler. 
42-15,  2*6-243. 

'  Acts  svii.  14,  15. 

'  See  above,  on  the  jwlor's  coQversion,  pp.  308, 30Q,    Also  p.  128. 

s  'Gf  Inl  rf/v  Qd^aaaav  (Aela  svii.  14),  translated  "as  it  were  to  the  sea"  in  the 
authorised  ver^on.  This  need  not  at  all  imply  that  there  was  any  stratagem.  Nor  is 
Ihe  word  &i  merely  redundant.  Viger  and  Winer  bave  shown  that  it  denotes  Bie  in- 
tention. The  phrase  lif  M  is  similM-lj  used  by  Polybius.  It  seems  very  liliely  that 
in  the  first  instanee  they  had  no  fised  intention  of  going  to  Athens,  bat  merely  to  the 
lea.  Their  further  course  was  determined  by  proiiflcntial  eirenmstanoes :  and.  when 
St.  Paul  was  onee  arrived  at  Athens,  he  could,  tend  a  mi.BFagf  to  Timothy  and  SiJaa  to 
follow  him  (v.  15).  Those  are  surely  mistaken  who  suppose  that  St.  Paul  travelled 
&om  Macedonia  to  Attica  by  land. 

<  These  roads  are  clearly  laid  down  in  the  map  of  the  Northern  ^gean.  The  dis- 
tance in  the  Antoniae  Itinerary  is  seventeen  mdes.  See  Weeselipg,  p.  328.  Nicepho- 
rns  Gregoras  says  that  Bercea  is  160  stadia  fi  om  the  sea  (sin  8  3)     See  also  Cantacuz. 

3  Mr.  Tate  (Contmuons  History,  &o.)  tuggeaja  that  St  Paul  may  have  sailed  from 
Pydaa.  But  Pjdna  was  not  a  seaport,  and,  for  other  reasons,  Dinm  was  more  conve- 
niently situated  for  the  purpose. 

"  Leake,  p.  426.  AboTO  (p.  409)  he  describes  the  ruins  of  Dlam,  among  which  are 
probably  Bome  remalus  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  OlympioE,  who  Was  honoured  here  in 
periodical  games.  See  Liv.  xliv.  6,  7.  For  Mount  Olympus,  see  pp.  413,  414.  Ho 
describra  it  as  a  conspicuous  olyect  for  all  the  country  round,  as  far  as  Saloniki,  and 
M  deriving  from  its  steepuess  an  increase  of  graudeur  and  apparent  height. 
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Boutli ,  iiid  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  like  that  other  city  which  we  have 
desLiibcd  on  the  eastern  frontier.'  Ko  city  is  more  likely  thaa  Diunt  to 
have  been  the  last,  as  Philippi  was  "  the  first,"  through  which  St.  Paul 
passed  in  his  journey  through  the  province. 

Here  then,— where  Olympus,  dark  witli  woods,  rises  from  the  plain  by 
the  shore,  to  the  broad  summit,  glittering  with  snow,  which  was  the  throne 
of  the  Homeric  gods,'' — at  the  natural  termination  of  Macedonia, — and 
where  the  first  scene  of  classical  and  poetic  Greece  opens  on  onr  view, — 
we  take  our  leave,  for  the  present,  of  the.  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The 
Bhepherds  from  the  heights '  above  the  vale  of  Tempe  may  have  watched 
the  sails  of  his  ship  that  day,  as  it  moved  like  a  white  speek  Over  the 
outer  waters  of  the  Thermaic  Gnlph,  The  sailors,  looking  back  from  the 
deck,  saw  the  great  Olympus  rising  close  ahove  them  in  snowy  majesty.' 
The  more  distant  mountains  beyond  Thessalouica  are  already  growing 
faint  and  indistinct.  As  the  vessel  approaches  the  Thessahan  archipe- 
lago,^ Mount  Athos  begins  to  detach  itself  from  the  isthmus  that  binds  it 
to  the  main,  and,  with  a  few  other  heights  of  Northern  Macedonia,  ap- 
pears like  an  island  floating  in  the  horizon.'' 

1  See  above,  on  PhilippL 

'  The  epLthete  given  bj  Homer  to  this  poetic  mountain  {fiaKp6(,  II.  i.  398;  jruJ.tv 
deipuf,  i.  44 ;  dydwi^;,  Od.  is.  40 ;  dy?4eii,  11.  i.  530 ;  ToMirrv^of,  siiL  410)  are  as 
fiilly  jnstiSed  by  the  aecounte  of  mwlem  travellerB,  as  the  descriptionB  of  the  BCenerj 
elluded  to  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  Chapter,  p.  2S2,  n.  6. 

'  See  Mr.  UnjohMt's  description  of  the  view  over  the  sea  and  its  ooasls  (mare  soli- 
volum  tcrrasque  jacenhs),  from  a  convent  on  the  face  of  Mount  Olympus.  "  I  might 
havB  doubted  the  reality  of  its  hazy  waters,  but  for  the  white  s^ls  dotted  aloDg  the 
fcequentea  course  between  Salonica  and  the  southem  headland  of  Theesalj.  Beyond, 
and  fiir  away  to  the  east,  might  be  gaessed  or  distinguished  the  peat  of  Mount  Atlios, 
and  tbe  di^tincter  lines,  between,  of  the  pemnsnlas  Pallene  and  Sithonla.  This  glimpse 
of  Mount  Athos,  at  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  made  me  resolve  on  viating  its  dirhie 
and  ascending  its  pEaJt."  Spirit  of  the  East,  voL  i.,  p.  426.  In  the  same  work  (p.  418) 
are  some  remarliB  on  the  isoiation  of  the  mountain.  See  a  passage  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
Greece,  p.  197. 

•  Oompara  p.  314,  notes  2  and  7.  See  also  Pardy'a  Sailing  Direotory,  p.  148.  "  To 
the  N.W.  of  tbe  Th^Kilian  laSes  the  estensive  Gulf  of  Salonica  extends  thirty  leagues 
to  the  north-westward,  tiefore  it  changes  its  direction  to  Uie  nortii-eastward  and  forms 
the  port,  Theconntryonlhe  west,  part  of  the  ancient  Thesaalj,  and  now  the  province 
of  Trioala,  exhibits  a  magnificent  range  of  mounttuns,  which  include  Pelion,  now  Patras, 
Osaa,  now  Eissova,  and  Olympus,  now  Elymbo.  The  summit  of  the  latter  ia  6000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea." 

i'  The  group  of  ielonds  off  the  north  end  of  Eulicea,  consisting  of  Sclathos,  SeopeSos, 
Pleparelhos,  &o.    For  an  account  of  them,  see  Purdy,  pp.  115-148. 

6  Cousinery  somewhere  gives  this  description  of  the  appearance  of  heights  neai 
Salonifei,  as  seen  from  the  Thcssaliwi  islands.  For  an  instance  of  a  very  rinfavourahla 
voyage  in  these  seas,  in  the  month  of  Decemlier,  thirteen  days  being  spent  at  has 
IwtwefiB  Salonica  and  Zeitun,  lie  reader  may  consult  Holloud's  Ti'avels  cti.  ivL 
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roSf  'ABrivaiOVC  d6sv,  iltSp  IspuV  SlsM^aTO  .  .  .  xal  ™Eto  'Afiirc^iT^v,  oS  mif  u^vwirruip 
doi^'ij'UV  ^u^i  Mpuwrai.— Philost.  Vlt.  Ap.  Ty.  iv.  B.     vi.  2. 

iRRlViJ,   0^f  THE   COAST  OP  ATTICA. SCEKEHY  ROUND    ATHENS. — THE   PIR^US 

AND  THE   "long  WALLS."-— THE  AGORA. — THE    ACROPOLIS. — THE   "PAINTED 

porch"  and  the  "oarden."~the  apostle  aix)ne  in  athess. — greek 
religion. —  the  unknown  god.  —  greek  philosophy.. — 'the  stoics  and 
epicuheans.— later  pebiod  of  the  schools. — st.  paul  in  the  agoka. — 
the  areopagus, — speech  of  st.  paul. — departure  froii  athens. 

To  draw  a  paTallel  bctweea  a  holy.  Apostle  like  Paul  of  Tarsus,  and  an 
itineraat  m^ciaa  line  ApoCoEius  of  Tyaua '  would  be  unmeaning  and 
profane.  But  tlie  extmct  from  the  biogi'ftphy  of  that  smgnlar  man  which 
we  have  prefixed  to  this  chapter  is  a  stiitahlc  and  comprehensive  motto 
to  that  passage  in  the  Apostle's  biography  on  which  we  are  now  entering. 
The  sailing  into  the  Pirseus, — tiie  eptiance  into  the  city  of  Athens, — the 
inteTTiews  with  philosophers, — the  devotion  of  the  Athenians  to  religions 
ceremonies,   the  discourse  conceniing  the  worahip  of  the  Deity, — the 

'  He  lias  been  alluded  to  tiefote,  p.  120,  n.  2  and  p.  146,  n.  i.  "  His  life  by  Pbilo*. 
trLitus  is  u  mass  Qt  iaconpiiiUes  aad  fables ;"  but  it  is  au  important  book,  as  ruSccting 
the  opinions  of  the  age  la  wliioli  It  was  written.  Apollonins  hlipself  produced  a  great 
cxoilement  in  tlie  Apostolic  age.  See  Neander's  General  Churcli  History  (Eng.  Trans.), 
pp.  W-43  tuidpp.  236-238.  It  was  the  fashion  among  Ihe  AntichrlstiannTitei'sof  tlie 
third  centurf  to  adduce  him  as  a  rival  of  our  Blessed  Lord ;  aocl  the  same  profanu 
compariEon  has  been  renewed  by  soma  of  our  English  freethinkers.  Without  alluding 
to  this  any  further,  we  may  safely  find  some  interest  in  putHng  bis  life  by  the  ^de  of 
that  of  St.  Paul.  They  lived"at  the  same  time,  and  travelled  throagh  the  sniae  ooun 
tries ;  and  the  life  of  the  magician  iilustratea  that  pecniiar  state  of  philosophy  and 
Miperatition  which  the  Gospel  preached  by  Bt  Taul  had  to  encounter,  Apollonina 
WHS  partly  cdnoa-ted  at  Taisos ;  he  travelled  from  city  to  city  in  Asia  Minor ;  from 
Greece  he  went  to  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  about  the  time  when  the  magloiaoB  bail 
lately  been  expelled ;  he  visited  Athens  and  Alexandria,  where  he  had  n  singular 
meeSng  with  Vespasian ;  on  a  second  visit  to  Italy  he  vanished  miraculonaly  from 
Puieoli :  the  last  scene  of  his  life  was  EpiiesuE,  or,  poseibly,  Crete  or  Ehodee.  See  tie 
Life  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biography.  It  is  ihought  by  many  that  St;  Paul  and 
Apolionius  actually  met  in  Ephesus  and  Rome.    Burton's  Lectures  o 
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[yiioranee  implied  bj  tlie  altars  to  wnhnown  Gfods,' — tlicse  arc  exactly 
the  subjects  which  are  now  before  us.  If  a  snmmary  of  the  contents  of 
the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  had  been  required,  it  could  not  have 
beea  more  coaveniently  expressed.  The  city  visited  by  ApoUonivis  was 
the  Athens  which  was  visited  by  St.  Paul :  tte  topics  of  discussion — the 
character  of  the  people  addressed — the  aspect  of  everjtiiing  around, — 
were  identically  the  same.  The  difference  was  this,  that  the  Apostle 
conld  give  to  his  hearers  what  the  philosopher  could  not  give.  The  God 
whom  Paul  "  declared,"  was  worshipped  by  Apollonius  himself  as  "  iguor- 
antly"  as  by  the  Athenians. 

We  left  St.  Paul  on  that  voyage  which  his  friends  induced  him  to 
undertake  on  the  flight  from  Bertea.  The  vessel  was  last  seen  among  the 
Theasalian  islands.'  About  that  point  the  Iiighebt  land  in  Korthern 
Macedonia  began  to  be  lost  to  view.  Gradually  the  nearer  heights  of  the 
snoWy  Olympus'  itself  receded  into  the  distance,  as  the  vessel  on  her 
progress  approached  more  and  more  near  to  the  centre  of  all  the  interest 
of  classical  Greece.  All  the  laud  and  water  in  sight  becomes  more 
eloquent  as  we  aJvance ;  the  lights  and  shadows,  both  of  poetry  and  his- 
tory, are  on  every  side ;  every  rock  is  a  monument ;  every  current  is 
animated  with  some  memory  of  the  past.  For  a  distance  of  uinety  miles, 
from  the  confines  of  Theesaly  to  the  middle  part  of  the  coast  of  Attica, 
the  shore  is  protected,  as  it  were,  hy  tlie  long  island  of  Eubcea,  Deep 
in  the  innermost  gulf,  where  the  waters  of  the  iEgeivu  retreat  far  within 
tlie  laud,  over  against  the  northern  parts  of  this  island,  is  the  pass  of 
Thermopylie,  where  a  handful  of  Greek  warriors  had  defied  ali  the  hosts 
of  Asia,  In  the  crescent-like  bay  on  the  shore  of  Attica,  near  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  same  island,  ia  the  maritime  sanctuary  of  Marathon, 
where  the  battle  was  fought  which  decided  that  Greece  was  never  to  be 
a  Persian  Satrapy.'  Wleu  the  island  of  Eubcea  is  left  behind,  we  soon 
reach  the  southern  extremity  of  Attica — Cape  Colonua, — Sanium's  high 
promontory,  still  crowned  with  tlie  wlute  columns  of  that  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, which  was  the  landmark  to  Greek  sailors,  and  which  asserted  the 
presence  of  Athens  at  the  very  vestibule  of  her  eonntiy.* 

After  passing  this  headland,  our  course  turns  to  the  westward  aer^s 
the  waters  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  the  mountains  of  the  Morea  on  our 
left,  and  the  islands  of  .^giaa  and  Salainis  in  front.  To  one  who  travels 
in  classical  lands  no  moment  is  more  full  of  interest  and  excitement  thac 

1  This  snVgect  is  fully  entered  into  below.  '  Above,  p.  'Hi. 

»  {5ee  the  pteoeding  Chapter,  p.  343,  also  31.1. 

■  See  Quarterly  Review,  for  Sept  18*6,  aad  Iho  first  number  of  Iho  Classical  Museum. 

••  See  Wor4s\voi'th'B  Athens  sad  Attica,  cb.  sxvli.  A  description  of  Uje  promontory 
wid  ruins,  will  bo  foimd  in  Mure's  Journal  ol  a  Tour  in  Urecce,  Soe  Falconer's  Ship 
wreck,  uL  &2G. 
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when  he  lias  left  the  Cape  of  Sunmia  hehinil  and  eagerly  looks  Tor  the 
first  glimpse  of  that  city  "bmlt  nobly  on  the  Ai^bao  shore,"  which  was 
"the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts  and  eloquence"  To  the  traveller 
in  classical  times  its  position  n  as  oftcu  revealed  by  the  flashing  of  the 
light  on  the  armour  of  Minerva's  colossal  statue,  w  hich  stood  with  shield  and 
spear  on  the  summit  of  the  citadel."  At  the  very  first  s^ht  ot  Athens, 
and  even  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  we  obtam  a  vivid  notion  of  the 
characteristics  of  its  position.  And  the  place  whore  it  stands  is  so  re- 
markable— its  ancient  inhabitants  were  so  pi  oi  1  of  its  climate  and  its 
scenery'— that  we  may  pausa  on  our  approach  to  say  a  few  words  on 
Attica  and  Athens,  and  their  relation  to  the  rest  of  Greete 

Attica  is  a  triangular  tract  of  country,  the  sonthern  ind  eastern  bidea 
of  which  meet  m  the  point  of  Sanium  ;  its  third  side  11  defined  by  the 
high  mountain  ranges  of  CithsBron  and  Parni,'  \sh(,h  aeparite  it  by  a 
strong  barrier  from  Bffiotia  and  Korthera  Greete  Hills  of  infeiior  ele- 
vation connect'  these  ranges  with  the  mountainous  surface  of  the  south 
east,"  which  be^ns  from  Snninm  itself,  and  rises  on  the  sonth  coast  to  the 
ronncl  summits  of  Hymettus,  and  the  higher  peak  of  Pentdieuji  near 
Marathon  on  the  east.  The  rest  of  Attica  is  a  ploin  one  reach  of  which 
eomes  down  to  the  sea  on  the  sonth,  at  the  very  base  of  Hymettus.  Here, 
ahont  five  miles  from  the  shore,  an  abrupt  rock  rises  from  the  level,  like 
the  rock  of  Stirling  Castle,  bordered  on  the  south  by  some  lower  emia- 
enees,  and  commanded  by  a  high  craggy  peak  on  the  north.  This  rock  is 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  These  lower  eminences  are  the  Areopagus, 
the  Pnyx,  and  the  Museum,  which  detei-mined  the  rising  and  falling  of 
the  ground  in  the  ancient  city.  That  craggy  peak  is  the  hill  of  Lycabet^ 
tus,*  from  the  summit  of  which  the  spectator  sees  al!  Athens  at  his  feet, 

1  Paradise  Regiuned,  iv.  340. 

•  Tte  expreaaion  of  Pausaniaa  is, — TaCnn  T^r  'ASi/vaf  J  toB  dSpQTOf  alxfti  kcI  6 
Wfof  Tofi  xpdvovc  utS  Soiniioii  irpoairlEmiri'-v  lanv  ^Si)  civoTTTa,  xsviii.  2.  This  Soea 
not  moan  lliat  it  can  be  eeen  from  Suniam  itself,  as  any  one  most  be  aware  who  ia 
aciiniunted  with  the  podtion  acd  height  of  Hymettus.  Colonel  Leake  aaja  that  tbe 
Tiew  of  ilie  Acrgpolia  ia  open  to  any  vessel  Bailing  towards  it  np  tbe  gulf,  on  a 
course  of  N.,  20  W.  true,  and  that  it  is  first  diatinotly  viable  without  a  telescope  about 
Cape  Zosku    Addenda,  p.  631. 

3  See,  espeoially,  Xenophoii  de  Veotigalibus. 

*  The  region  which  connected  Pornes  and  Hymettus,  and  laj  bejoiid  it,  was  called 
IHHcriB. 

s  In  thisTcgion  of  the  Mesogortl  tbere  was  an  inland  plain.  The  sea-coasla  on  Uia 
east  and  west,  comhig  down  to  Suniiun,  were  called  Faralia, 

»  The  relalion  of  Lycabettus  to  the  crowded  buildings  below,  and  to  the  Burronnding 
landscape,  is  so  like  that  of  Arthur's  Seat  to  Edinburgh  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
there  is  so  maoh  resemblance  between  Edinburgh  Castle  and  the  Acropolis,  that  a 
iompavlson  between  the  city  of  the  Saronic  gulf  and  the  city  of  the  Forth  has  bcconw 
justly  proverbial. 
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and  loukg  freely  over  the  iEtermediate  plaia  to  the  Pirsus   aid  tJifl 

Athens  and  the  Pirieus  must  ueTcr  be  considered  separately.  One 
waa  the  city,  the  other  was  its  harbour.  Once  they  were  connected  toge- 
ther by  a  continuous  fortification.  Those  who  loolied  down  from  Lyca- 
bettus  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  could  follow  with  the  eye  ail  the  long  line 
of  wall  from  the  temples  on  the  Acropolis  to  the  shipping  in  the  port. 
Thus  we  are  brought  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  digressed.  We 
were  approaching  the  Pirscus ;  and,  siuce  we  must  land  in  maritime 
Athens  before  we  can  enter  Athens  itfielf,  let  m  return  once  more  to  the 
TGSsel's  deck,  and  look  round  on  the  laad  and  the  water.  The  island  on 
our  left,  with  steep  cliffs  at  the  water's  edge,  is  Jilgina.  The  distant 
heights  beyond  it  are  the  mountains  of  the  Morea.  Before  us  is  another 
island,  the  illustrious  Salamis  ;  though  in  the  view  it  is  hardly  disentan- 
gled from  the  coast  of  Attica,  for  the  strMt  where  the  battle  waa  fought 
is  nari'ow  and  winding.  The  high  ranges  behind  stretch  beyond  Eleusis 
and  Megara,  to  the  left  towards  Corinth,  and  to  the  right  along  the  fron- 
tier of  Bteotia.  This  last  ridge  is  the  mounts  line  of  Parnes,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above.  Clouds  '  are  often  seen  to  rest  on  it  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  in  winter  it  is  usually  white  with  snow.  The  dark  heavy 
mountain  rising  close  to  us  on  the  right  immediately  from  the  sea,  is 
Hymettus.  Between  Parnes  and  Hymettus-is  the  plain  ;  and  rising  from 
the  plain  is  the  Acropolis,  distinctly  visible,  with  Lycabettiis  behind,  and 
seeming  in  the  clear  atmosphere  to  be  nearer  than  it  is. 

The  outward  aspect  of  this  scene  is  now  what  it  ever  was.  The  lighta 
ind  shadows  on  the  rocks  of  .^gina  and  '^alamii  the  gleams  on  the  dis 
taut  mountains,  the  clouds  or  the  snow  o  Parnes  the  gloom  m  the  deep 
dells  of  Hymettus,  the  temple-crowned  ro  k  nl  the  plain  beneath  t  — 
are  natural  features,  which  only  va  y  w  th  the  alternat  ons  of  mormng 
and  evening,  and  summer  and  wint  r  Some  ch  Uj^es  mle  d  have  taken 
place  :  but  they  are  connected  with  the  h  t  y  of  m  n  The  ve{,etat  on 
ia  less  abundant,'  the  population  is  mo  e  cinty  In  &r  ek  a  1  B,oman 
times,  bright  villages  enlivened  the  j  romonto  es  of  fen  n  a  1  jEj,  na 
and  all  the  inner  reaches  of  the  bay  Some  aders  11  leed  r  mem 
ber  a  dreary  picture  which  Sulpicins  gave  his  friend  Attleua  of  the  deso- 

'  See  the  paasago  ftom  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  quoted  hj  Dr.  WordBworth, 
Athens  and  Attiea,  p.  38,  Theophrastaa  said  that  the  weather  would  be  fice  when 
there  was  llghtuEng  oaly  on  Fames. 

'  This  is  written  under  the  recollection  of  the  aspect  of  the  coast  on  a  cloudy 
morning  in  wiater.    It  is  perhaps  more  usually  seen  under  the  glare  of  a  hot  sky. 

'  Athens  was  not  always  as  bare  as  it  is  now.  Seethe  line  quoted  by  Dio  Clirya.i 
ila^  is  rt^  iru  Toiof  iax'  uUr^  jr6?.if ;  Plato,  in  the  Critias,  complaiua  lluxt  Ibi?  wnod 
vtii  dimimBhing, 
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latioii  of  tliese  coasts  when  Greece  had  eoaaed  to  be  free  ; '  Out  wc  mual 
make  some  allowances  for  the  exaggerations  of  a  poetical  regret,  and  must 
recollect  that  the  writer  had  been  accustomed  to  the  gay  and  busy  life  of 
the  Campanian  shore.  After  the  renovatioa  of  Corinth,"  and  in  the 
reign  of  Claudins,  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  signs  of  a  far  more 
numerous  population  than  at  present  were  evident  around  the  Saronie 
gulf,  and  that  more  white  sails  were  to  be  seen  in  fine  weather  plyiag 
across  its  watei-s  to  the  hai'boors  of  Cenchrete '  or  Pineus. 

Now  there  is  indeed  a  certain  desolation  over  this  beautiful  bay  :  Co- 
rinth is  fallen,  and  CenchrcEe  is  an  insigniScant  Tillage.  The  rincus  ia 
probably  more  like  what  it  was,  than  any  other  spot  upon  the  coast.  It 
remains  what  by  nature  it  has  ever  been, — a  safe  basin  of  deep  water, 
concealed  by  the  gnrroanding  rock  ;  and  now,  as  in  Si.  Paul's  time,  the 
IJioximity  of  Athens  causes  it  to  be  the  resort  of  yarions  shipping.  Wo 
know  that  we  are  approaching  it  at  the  present  day,  if  we  see,  rising  above 
the  rocks,  the  tall  masts  of  an  English  line-of-battle  ship,  side  by  side  with 
the  light  spars  of  a  Russian  corvette  or  the  black  funnel  of  a  French 
steamer.  The  details  were  different  when  the  Mediterranean  was  a  Ro- 
man lake.  The  heavy  top-gear'  of  corn-ships  from  Alexandria  or  the 
Euxine  might  then  be  a  conspicuous  mark  among  the  small  coasting  vessels 
and  fishing-boats  ;  ond  one  bright  spectacle  was  then  pre-eminent,  which 
the  lapse  of  centuries  has  made  cold  and  dim,  the  perfect  buildings  on  the 
summit  of  the  Acropolis,  with  the  shield  and  spear  of  Minerva  Promachus 
glittering  in  the  sun.*  But  those  who  have  coasted  along  beneath  Hymet- 
tuE, — and  past  the  indentations  in  the  shore,"  which  were  sufficient  har- 
bours for  Athens  in  the  days  of  her  early  navigation, — and  round  by  the 
ancient  tomb,  which  tradition  has  assigned  to  Themlstocles,'  into  the  bet- 
ter and  safer  harbour  of  the  Pirteus, — require  no  great  effort  of  the  imar 
gination  to  picture  the  Apostle's  arrival.  For  a  moment,  as  we  near  the 
entrance,  the  land  rises  and  conceals  all  the  plain.  Idlers  come  down 
upon  the  rocks  to  watch  the  coming  vessel.  The  sailors  are  all  on  the 
alert.  Suddenly  aa  opening  ia  revealed  ;  and  a  sharp  turn  of  the  helm 
brings  the  ship  in  between  two  moles,"  on  which  towers  are  erected.  We 
'  "  Ex  Aaa  refliens,  quum  all  MgluA  Megarom  vei'sus  naTigarem,  C(cpi  regioue" 
eireumoirca  proapioere.  Post  me  erat  jEglna ;  ante  Megava ;  dextra  Pirteus ;  sinLstra 
Coi'iiitbus ;  quE  oppida  quodam  tempore  florentisaiina  fuenmt,  nunc  prosti'ata  ut  flirula 
ante  oculoajacent."    Ep.  Fam.  it.  5. 

*  Cormth  was  in  ruins  in  Cloevo'e  time.    For  Ihe  resulia  of  its  reatoration,  eei'  too 
aeit  Cliapter. 

*  See  Smith's  Shipwreck,  &o,  "  See  above,  p.  34(i. 
s  Tte  barbours  of  Plialemm  and  Miinycbia. 

'  For  llie  sepnlolire  by  the  edge  of  the  water,  popularly  called  the  ■'  tomb  of  ThD- 
mietocles,"  see  Leake,  pp.  379,  380,  and  the  notes. 
i  Some  parts  of  the  ancient  moles  are  remainlng.^Leake,  p.  272.    See  wbat  is  tiaid 
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are  iu  smooth  water  ;  and  anclior  is  cast  in  seven  fathoms  in  tlie  basin  of 
the  PirEeus.' 

The  Pirteus,  with  its  saburbs  (for  so,  though  it  is  not  strictly  accurate, 
we  may  designate  the  maritime  city),  was  given  to  Athens  as  a  natural 
adyantage,  to  which  much  of  her  greatness  must  he  traced.  It  consists 
of  a  projecting  portion  of  rocky  ground,  which  is  elevated  above  the  neigh- 
boniing  shore,  and  probably  was  originally  entirely  insulated  in  the  eea. 
The  two  rivors  of  Athens  —  the  Cepliisus  and  Ilissns  —  seem  to  have 
formed,  iu  the  course  of  ages,  the  low  marshy  ground  which  now  connects 
Athene  witii  ita  port,'  The  port  itself  possesses  all  the  advantages  of 
shelter  and  good  anchorage,  deep  water,  and  sufficient  space."  Themisto- 
cles,  seeing  that  the  pre-eminence  of  his  country  could  only  be  maintained 
by  her  maritime  power,  fortiied  the  Pineus  as  the  outpost  of  Athens,  aud 
enclosed  the  basin  of  the  harbour  as  a  dock  within  the  walls.'  In  the 
long  period  through  which  Athena  had  been  losing  its  pohtical  power, 
these  defences  had  been  neglected  and  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  or  had 
beeu  used  as  materials  for  other  buildings :  but  there  was  still  a  fortress 
on  the  highest  point ;  ^  the  harbour  was  still  a  place  of  some  resort ; " 
and  a  considerable  number  of  seafaring  people  dwelt  in  the  streets  about 
the  sea-shore.    When  the  republic  of  Athens  was  flourishing,  the  Bailors 

of  flic  colossal  lions  now  removed  to  Venice,  whioi  gave  the  harbour  its  modem 
name,  p.  271. 

'  "  The  entrance  of  the  PJKeuB  (Port  Leoni)  is  known  by  a  small  obelisk  built  on  a 
low  point  by  tbe  company  of  H,  M.  ship  Cambria,  in  1831),  on  the  starboarf  hanfl  going 
in.  .  .  .  The  entrance  lies  E.  by.  S.  and  W.  by  N.,  and  baa  in  it  nkie  and  ton  fathomB. 
There  are  three  mole-lieads,  two  of  which  yoa  have  on  the  starboard  hand,  and  one  on 
the  larboard.  When  past  these  mole-heads,  shorten  all  Kul,  luff  up,  and  aiichor  in 
seven  fathoms.  The  groimd  is  clear  and  good.  There  is  room  enoagli  for  tiiree 
frigates.  As  the  place  iaverj  narrow,  great  care  is  regnired.  .  .  .  During  the  summer 
months  the  sea-breezes  Wow,  nearly  all  day,  directly  into  the  harbom'.  .  .  .  The  middle 
channel  of  the  harhour,  with  a  depth  of  9  or  10  fathoms,  Is  IIO  feet  in  breadth ;  the 
Btarboard  channel,  with  6  fiithoma,  40  feet ;  tJie  larboard,  with  2  fathoms,  only  28  feet." 
Pnrdy's  Sailing  Directions,  p.  83. 

'  See  tiie  first  pages  of  Cvirtlus,  De  Portnbus  Athonarum  Commentatio,  Hal.  1842. 

'  See  above,  n.  2. 

'  For  tlie  ^york  of  Themistooles,  see  Thuoyd.  i.  83.  Corn.  Nep  Them.  6,  and  Pau- 
Bfinias.  For  the  completion  of  the  defences  during  the  Peloponnesiaa  n-ar,  ses' 
Thucyd.  il.  H,  and  Leake's  note,  p  372. 

5  The  height  of  Munycbia.  For  the  mihtary  importance  of  tiiis  position  in  the  Ma- 
cedonian and  Roman  periods,  see  Leake,  pp.  401-412.  In  the  same  way,  the  Museum 
becams  more  important,  in  the  military  sense,  tliaa  the  Acropolis,  which,  in  every 
otUerreepeot,  was  infinitely  more  illaafrious.  Pp.  405,  40G,  Compare  p  429,  and  the 
eapresaion  of  Diodorus,  p  3S6,  Q. 

8  Stratio  speat3  of  the  population  liviQg  in  "  villagce  about  the  port."  Oneof  Hicm 
was  probably  near  tlie  theatre  of  Munychia,  on  the  low  ground  oo  the  east  of  the  dimu 
harbour,  Lealie,  p.  398.  Even  in  the  time  of  AlcsEuidor,  the  Pir^ua  had  so  much  d" 
SKncd  that  a  comic  writer  compared  it  to  a  great  empty  walnut.    Leake,  p  103, 
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were  a  turbulent  and  worthless  part  of  its  population,'  Aud  the  Pirteus 
tinder  the  Eomans  was  not  without  some  remains  of  the  eamc  disorderly 
class,  as  it  doubtless  retained  many  of  the  outward  features  of  its  earlier 
appearance  : — the  landing-places  and  coTered  porticos  •'  the  warehouses 
where  the  com  from  the  Black  Sea  used  to  be  laid  up  ; »  the  stores  of  fish 
brought  in  daily  from  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the  ^gean ; '  the  gardens  in 
the  watery  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  ; '  the  theatres '  into  which 
the  sailors  used  to  flock  to  hear  the  comedies  of  Menander  ;  jind  the  tem- 
ples '  where  tliey  were  spectators  of  a  worship  which  had  no  beneficial 
effect  on  their  characters. 

Had  St.  Paul  come  to  this  spot  four  hundred  years  before,  he  would 
have  been  in  Athens  from  tlie  moment  of  his  landing  at  the  Fineus,  At 
that  time  the  two  cities  were  united  together  by  the  double  line  of  fortiii- 
liation,  which  is  famous  under  the  name  of  the  "Long  WaMs."  The  space 
included  between  these  two  arms '  of  stone  might  be  considered  (as,  indeed, 
it  ^as  sometimes  called)  a  third  city  ;  for  the  street  of  five  miles  in  length 
thns  foiTued  across  the  plain,  was  crowded'  with  people,  whose  habita- 
tions were  shut  out  from  all  view  of  the  country  by  the  vast  wall  on  either 
side.     Some  of  the  most  pathetic  passages  of  Athenian  history  are  associ- 

'  .The  vOBTUtbs  bx'^os  of  Aristophanes. 

'  We  read  eapeoially  of  the  Ma«/ji  Srod,  which  was  alao  used  afi  ti  market.  Leake, 
pp.  367  and  382.  See  tlie  alluaons  oa  the  latter  ]iage  to  the  meal -bazaar  {<noa  HTufi- 
Ton-Sliif)  and  the  exchange  {My/i-a) ;  an  armoury  also  (p.  3ii5)  and  naval  aisenale  (p. 
374),  are  mentioned.    Some  of  these  had  been  deetrojed  hy  Sulla. 

s  That  part  of  the  Peiridc  harbour  to  which  the  corn-ve^«lfi  came  m-ks  called  Zea. 
See  Leake,  pp,  373-376,  Thuoydides  {viii,  90)  mentions  the  Imilding  of  aome  ooru- 
warehouBEB,    Leake,  p.  378. 

*  Leake,  p.  397.  '  Ibid, 

«  This  theatre  was  on  the  hill  of  P&alerraii.  Leake,  p.  3eC-3Rfi.  Compare  pp,  391, 
393  and  noteB.  It  is  mentioned  by  Senophon  (Hell.  ii.  4,  32)  in  comiection  with  the 
tiOliir  of  Throsybulus,  during  which  some  of  the  troops  were  driven  into  the  theatre, 
lilta  the  crowd  at  Ephesus  (Acta  six.  29),  There  was  auother  theatre  In  Munychia, 
mentioned  by  Lysiaa  and  Thuoydides ;  aod  there  too  we  have  the  mention  of  a  great 
meeUug  during  the  Peloponne^an  war.    Leake,  p.  394, 

'  See  PauBciniaa.  It  is  here  that  he  mentions  the  altars  to  the  'tnknovm  gods  (^u/iol 
ifciSu  re  ivcfia^o/ihaii  uyvutiTUii  Kai  ipuiM).  Clemens  Alexaiidrinus  mentioas  some  of 
the  statues  that  were  seen  here  in  his  time.  Leake,  p.  369,  n.  3,  also  p.  384.  One  of 
the  most  conspicuous  templta  was  that  dedicated  t«  Jupiter  and.  Minerva.  Strabo  and 
lAv.  xxxJ.  30,  and  Plin.  H.  N,  sjxiv,  8, 

^  "  TbeseiB  brachia  longa  viie,"  as  they  are  called  by  Propertiua  (ill.  20,  24) ;  and 
igainhy  Livy,— >'  Murua  qui  brachiia  duobua  Peirseura  Athenis  juugit "  (xxsi.  26).  But 
the  name  by  which  Ihej  were  usually  known  at  Athens,  was  "  the  Long  legs," — rd 
liaxpd  cxeAj;. 

"  Andooides  distingnishes  the  three  garrieons  of  Athens  as — ol  Iv  inTci  olKoiirce,  uJ 
Iv  itanpi^  re'ixti,  and  ol  Iv  Heipaiei,  De  Myeti  p.  22,  Rciake.  So  PolysnuB  speaks  of 
III  ipilantc  To5  SoTEOr  Kai  toS  Tlcipaila;  Kal  tGv  SkcS.oji'.  i  40,  \  That  the  Longo- 
mttral  space  was  thickly  inhabited  is  evident  from  tbe  passages  of  Tliucydiiies  and 
Xonophon  refen^  to  below. 
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ftted  with  this  loiigomura)  ciiclcKurc  :  as  when,  in  the  beginning  of  tho  Pa- 
loponnusiaii  war,  the  plague  broke  out  iu  the  autumn  weather  among  the 
miserable  mhabitants,  who  were  crowded  here  to  suffocation ; '  or,  at  the 
end  of  the  same  war,  when  the  news  came  of  the  defeat  on  the  Asiatic 
shore,  and  one  long  wail  went  up  from  the  Pirseas,  "  and  no  one  slept  in 
Athens  that  night " '  The  result  of  that  Tictory  was,  that  these  long  walls 
were  rende  ed  usel  ss  by  being  partially  destroyed  ;  and  though  another 
Athenian  adm  al  and  Bt  tesman'  restored  what  PericJes'  had  first  com- 
pleted, th  a  nt  rmedi  te  fortificatioa  remained  effectiTe  only  for  a  time. 
In  the  in  essant  han^e  which  fe'l  on  Athens  in  the  Macedonian  period, 
they  were-  nj  ed  and  b  ame  nnimportant  In  the  Roman  siege  under 
Sulla,  the  stones  we le  used  as  material?  for  other  military  work e.^  So 
that  when  AugUbtus  wis  on  the  throne  and  Athens  had  reached  its  ulti- 
mate position  as  a  jree  nty  of  the  prnuiue  of  Achaia,  Strabo,  in  his 
description  of  the  flace  speaks  of  the  Long  Walla  as  matters  of  past 
history  ; '  and  Paut,nans  a  century  later  says  simply  that  "  you  see  the 
ruins  of  the  walla  as  you  go  up  fiom  the  PirKus.''^  Thus  we  can  easily 
imagine  the  aspect  of  these  defences  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  in- 
termediate to  these  two  writers.  On  each  side  of  the  road  =  were  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  rectangnlar  masoniy '"  put  together  in  the  proud- 
est days  of  Athens  ;  more  conspicuous  than ihey  are  at  present  (for  now" 

'  Thucjd.  ii,  IT.  '  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2,  3. 

s  Leake  (p.  128)  tbinks  that  the  Plialerio  wall  maj  have  anpplied  the  materiala  for 
CoQOu's  resloration.  "At  least  no  further  notice  of  the  Phaleric  wall  occurs  in  history, 
nor  have  any  vestiges  of  it  been  jet  discovered." 

*  For  the  progress  of  the  work  from  its  first  oommoncemeot,  see  Grofe'a  Greeeo, 
*ol.  V. 

s  See  what  Liyy  saja  of  their  atate  after  the  death  of  Demettina  Polioroetei.  "  Inter 
angnstias  semiruti  muri,  qui  brachiis  duobus  PiKCum  Athenis  jun^t"  xxxi.  26.  Tet 
he  afterwards  speaks  of  then:  being  objects  of  admiration  in  the  time  of  Mm.  Paulns. 
"Athenas  plenas  quidcm  et  ipsas  vetustate  faoiie,  mulla  f-ameu  riaenda  habentes; 
BTcem,  portos,  mm'osPJrieum  urbi  jungentea."    sIt.  27. 

'  Appian  sa;s  that  gnlla  made  nse  of  the  timber  of  the  Academy  and  the  stones 
from  the  Long  Walla  for  his  military  works  TAj;v  r^f  'AKadri/ila;  fao^re  Kal  /ii^joi'iif 
dpyd^ero  /lej-iirrttf  ■  rii  Te  /laxpH  axeXii  KaSjpei,  Xiffmif  sal  fli/la  kbI  -yijr  If  to  X'-'P'^ 
utTa062?.uv.    De  Bello  Mith.  30. 

I  Tifi  Tslxu  TavTif  (the  Peiraio  fortiSoation)  uvvf/^rTai.  t&  KuBei-^nvs/iiva  ix  tod  uirtot 
asiX^'  ravra  6'  ^v  /laKpil  rsixni  TeTTapdnmiTa  nToituv  rd  /J^fof,  avvi-rrTOVTa  rd  imv 
r^  Heipaiet.  Strabo,  is.  1.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  a  succession  of  wars  had  had  the 
effiict  of  destroying  the  defences  of  the  Firams. 

*  'AviovTOV  in  Ilcipaiuc,  tpdma  rijv  rcij^ui'  kariv,  a  Kovov,  iaTcpov  T^f  irpdf  Ei>iJ^ 
vwfiaxiac,  dracmjOE.    Pans.  Att.  ii.  2. 

s  Leake  thinks  that  the  Hamaxilus  or  carriage-way  went  on  the  outside  of  the 
norUiern  wall  (p.  384) ;  bnt  Porehammcr  has  shown  that  itia  was  not  the  case,  p.  24 

'"  Lea,ke,  p.  417. 

"  Bee  Leake,  Wordsworth,  Mid  other  modern  travellers.  It  seems,  from  what  Spoa 
and  Wheler  say.  that  in  1676  the  remains  were  larger  and  more  continuous  than  al 
prcecnl^ 
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only  the  foumlations  can  be  traced  here  and  there  across  tlic  plain),  but 
still  very  different  from  wliat  they  were  when  two  walls  of  sistj  feet  high, 
with  a  loDg  succesaion  of  towers,'  stood  to  bid  defiance  to  every  invader 
of  Attica. 


The  consideration  of  tlie  Long  "Walls  leads  us  to  that  of  the  city  wa!la 
themselves.  Here  many  questions  might  be  raised  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  enclosure,'  and  the  ptsitiona  of  the  gates,^  when  Athens  was  ander 
the  Roman  dominion.  Bat  all  sneh  enquiries  must  be  entirely  dismissed. 
We  will  assume  that  St.  Paal  entered  the  city  by  the  gate  which  !ed  from 
the  PiTEBus,  that  this  gate  was  identical  with  that  by  which  Pausajiias 
entered,  and  that  its  position  was  in  the  hollow  between  the  outer  slopes 
of  the  Pnyx  and  Miisenm.''  It  is  no  ordinary  advantage  that  we  possess 
a  description  of  Athens  under  the  Eomans,  by  the  traveller  and  antiqaariaD 
whose  name  hasjnst  been  mentioned.     The  work  of  Pausanias '  will  be  oar 

<  "  There  is  no  airect  evidence  of  the  height  of  the  Long  ITalU ;  but,  as  Appian  (Da 
B.  Mitb,  30)  informs  ua  that  the  walla  of  the  Peu^ic  city  were  forty  onhiia  high,  we 
may  presume  these  of  the  Long  Walla  were  not  less.  Towers  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  a«ch  a  work ;  and  the  iaEctiptioa  relatiog  to  the  Long  Walla  le:ivea  no  question 
as  to  their  having  existed."  Leate,  p.  42i,  n.  1.  The  inscriplion,  to  tthich  alloaion  is 
made,  was  publishes  by  K.  0.  Miiller,  in  his  work  "  De  Munimentis  Atlienarum  "  (Gelt. 
1836) ;  it  is  given  in  Leake's  Appendix. 

'  From  the  British  Museum. 

>  Our  plan  of  Athens  is  taken  iVom  (hat  of  Eiepert,  which  is  based  on  the  arguments 
contained,  in  Forchammer's  TopograpMe  von  Athen.  (Kiel,  1841.)  It  differs  materially 
from  that  of  Leake,  especially  in  giving  a  larger  area  to  the  city  on  the  east  and  south, 
Had  thus  briuging  the  Acropolis  in  the  centre.  Forchammer  Uihiks  that  the  traces  of 
ancient  walls,  which  are  found  on  the  Pnyx,  &a.,  do  not  belong  to  the  fortiaoalions  of 
ThemialocleB,  but  to  some  later  defencta  erected  by  Valerian. 

'  For  various  discuaslona  ou  the  galea,  see  Leake,  Wordsworth,  and  Forchammer. 

*  Pauaanias  does  not  mention  the  Peindo  gate  by  that  name.  See  Leake,  Worda- 
Worth,  and  ForcbammeF.  The  £rst  of  these  authoritLeB  places  it  where  the  modem 
road  from  the  Pirsoas  enters  Athens,  beyond  all  the  high  groand  io  the  north  of  tlie 
Pnj2 ;  the  aecoad  places  it  in  Vas  hollow  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Museum ;  the 
Ihird  in  the  eame  direction,  but  more  remote  from  the  Acropolis,  in  conformity  with 
bis  view  coaceming  the  larger  ciroumferenoe  of  the  walls. 

•  Fausanias  -rialed  Aliens  about  fifty  years  after  St.  PauL    It  is  probable  that  veij 
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best  guide  to  the  discovery  of  yrhat  St.  Paul  saw.  By  following  hia  route 
ttrougb  tlie  city,  we  sliall  be  treading  in  tlie  steps  of  tbe  Apostle  liimself, 
and  eball  beliold  tbose  very  objects  wbicli  excited  his  ludigQation  and 
compasdon. 

Taking,  tteu,  tlie  pob to  of  tl e  Pe ra c  gate  as  det  rmm  d  or  at 
least  resigning  the  task  o  topograph  cal  n  |tu  icb  ne  enter  tl  e  c  ty  and 
with  Paus  aulas  as  ou  gude  look  lounl  o  the  oljects  tvL  hwerese 
by  the  Apostle.  At  the  yery  gat  way  e  ar  met  v.  th  proofb  of  the 
peculiar  tendency  of  the  Athen  an  to  n  Itiply  the  o  j  cts  1  oth  of  art 
and  dGTOtion.'  Close  Ij  the  baling  he  e  the  ve  tm  utsnere  lad  p 
which  were  ased  n  the  annual  p  oces  on  of  tie  r  tutelary  d  ti  ty 
Minerya,' is  an  ira  ge  of  h  r  r  yal  "N  ptme  seatel  on  ho  el  ack  and 
hnrlii^  his  triden  We  i  as.  by  a  tf  npl  of  Ceres  on  the  walls  of  h  ch 
am  archaic  inscriit  n  nfo  ms  s  1  t  tl  e  statua.  t  co  t  is  wer  the 
work  of  Praxiteles.  We  go  through  the  gate  :  and  immediately  the  eye 
is  attracted  by  the  sculptured  forms  of  Minerva,  Jupiter,  and  Apollo,  of 
Mercury  and  the  Mnses,  standing  near  a  sanctuary  of  Bacchus.  We  are 
already  in  the  midst  of  an  animated  scene,  where  temples,  statues,  and 
altars  are  oa  every  side,  and  where  the  Athenians,  fond  of  publicity  and 
the  open  air,  fond  of  hearing  and  telling  what  is  carious  and  strange,"  are 
enjoying  their  elunate  and  enqairing  for  news.  A  long  street  is  before 
us,  with  a  colonnade  or  cloister  on  either  hand,  like  the  covered  arcades  of 
Bologna  or  Turin."  At  the  end  of  the  street,  by  turning  to  the  left,  we 
might  go  through  the  whole  Ceramicns,'  which  leads  by  the  tombs  of 
eminent  Athenians  to  the  open  inland  country  and  the  groves  of  the 
Academy.  Bat  we  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Agora,  which  was  the 
centre  of  a  glorious  public  life,  when  the  orators  and  statesmen,  the  poeta 
and  the  ai-tists  of  Greece,  found  there  all  the  incentives  of  their  noblest 
enthusiasm  ;  and  still  coutinned  to  be  the  meeting-place  of  philosophy,  of 
idleness,  of  conversation,  and  of  bnaness,  when  Athens  could  only  be 


'  ActBxvii.  23. 

*  This  buUdiDg  is  the  Fompelnm  IJto/Mdov).    Pans.  ii.  4.    See  Forcliammfir,  p.  31. 

"  We  have  used  tbe  terms  "Miaerva,  Neptune,"  &c.,  instcftd  of  the  more  accurate 
terms  "  Athene,  Poseidon,"  to.,  in  accouuaoaatlon  to  popular  language.  So  hefore 
Ch.  VI.),  in  the  case  of  Jnpiter  and  Mercury. 

^  ^ATTtKoZ^  ypufifiaaiv.    Pans.  *  Acta  xvil.  21. 

'  Forehammer  makes  this  comparison,  p.  Si,  It  ia  probable,  however,  tbat  ibese 
covered  walks  were  not  formed  with  arch^,  but  with  pillars  bearing  horizontal  entab- 
latuica.  Tbe  portion  we  hare  asBigaed  to  tbis  street  is  in  accordance  wllb  Qie  plan 
of  Forohammer,  who  places  tbe  wall  and  gate  more  remotely  from  aa  Agora  than  our 
English  topograpbera. 

'  Tbis  rerm,  in  its  full  eslent,  included  not  only  &e  road  between  tbe  cily  wall  and 
the  Academy,  bnt  the  Agora  itself.    See  Plan  of  Athena. 
VOL.  I.— 2S 
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prou  i  f  1  e  r  He  t  ons  ol  the  pa  t  0  tlie  south  side  is  the  Fwp:,' 
a  slof  to  h  U  xart  ally  levelled  into  a  ojen  area  for  political  aasemlilies ; 
on  tie  north  lale  a  tl  e  more  c  ^fej  eminence  of  the  Areojpagus,'' 
before  u  ton  a  Is  the  east  is  the  Ac  polis,^  towering  high  above 
the  cene  of  wh  ch  it  is  tl  e  ^lory  a  \  the  crown.  In  the  valley 
enclosed  1  j  t!  ese  1  e  gl  ts  ib  the  Ago  a  which  must  not  be  conceived 
of  ai)  a  ^  eat  n  a  ket  (Acta  xv  1  )  1  ke  the  bare  spaces  in  mauy 
modeia  towiiti,  wbtre  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  artistic  decoration, 
but  is  rather  to  be  compared  to  the  beautiful  squares  of  such  Italian  cities 
as  Verona  and  Florence,  where  historical  bnlldlngs  have  closed  iu  the 
space  withiu  narrow  limits,  and  sculpture  has  peopled  it  with  impressive 
figures.  Among  the  buildings  of  greatest  interest  are  the  porticoes  or 
cloisters,  which  were  decorated  with  paintings  aud  statuary,  like  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  We  think  we  may  be  excused  for  multiplying 
these  comparisons:  for  though  they  are  avowedly  imperfect,  they  are 
really  more  useful  than  any  attempt  at  description  could  be,  in  enabling 
us  to  realize  the  aspect  of  ancient  Athens.  Two  of  the  most  important  of 
these  were  the  Portico  of  the  King,  and  the  Portico  of  the  Jupiter  of 
Freedom.'  On  the  roof  of  the  former  were  statues  of  Theseus  and  the 
Day :  in  the  front  of  the  latter  was  the  divinity  to  whom  it  was  dedicated, 
and  within  were  allegorical  paintings  illustrating  the  rise  of  the  Athenian 
democracy.*  One  characteristic  of  the  Agora  was,  that  it  was  full  of 
memorials  of  actual  history.  Among  the  plane  trees  planted  by  the  hand 
of  Ciraon,'  were  the  statues  of  the  great  men  of  Athens — such  as  Solou 
the  lawgiver,*  Coaon  the  admiral,"  Demosthenes  the  orator.'*  But  among 
her  historical   men   were   her  dellied  heroes,  the  representatives  of  her 

'  It  fa  remarkable  that  the  Piiyx,  the  famous  meeting-place  of  llia  poKdoal  aasem- 
blioa  of  Athens,  is  aot  meotioaed  by  Pausaniaa.  This  may  be  because  there  were  no 
longer  any  such  assemblies,  and  therefore  his  attoition  was  not  called  to  it ;  or,  pei' 
hapa,  it  is  omitted  because  it  was  simply  a  level  space,  witLoat  aay  wort  of  art  to 
attract  the  notice  of  an  antiquarian. 

See  this  more  MIy  described  below.  '  See  above,  p.  3iG. 

*  We  adopt  the  view  of  Forohammer,  which  is  now  generally  received,  that  the 
position  of  the  Agora  was  always  the  same.  The  Ljpothesis  of  a  neto  Agora  to  the 
north  of  the  Areopagus,  was  first  advanced  by  Meursius  and  has  been  adopted  by 

'  In  the  phin,  these  two  porticoes  are  placed  side  iiy  side,  after  Kiepert,  Leake  places 
them  to  tie  N.  W.  of  the  Areopagus,  in  accordance  withhis  theory  concerning  the  new 
Agora.  See  below.  The  first  of  these  pottiooea  was  ao  called  because  the  King 
Arnhon  held  his  court  there.  Pausaaias  does  not  give  the  name  of  fie  second ;  but 
it  is  inferred  fVom  comparing  his  description  with  other  aothors. 

«  Pftus.  iii.  2.  1  Plut  Cim.     Wordsw.  p.  68. 

!  Paua.  xvi.  I.     This  was  in  front  of  the  Stoa  Poiclle,  which  will  be  mcnlipni'd 

»  I'auB.  iii.  1,  JO  Pane,  viii.  4. 
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mjtliologj— Hci  Ic  mdTi  s  —  1  ill  tl  r  i  s  tf  thi-  Ti  njmi 
on  thdr  dcvated  platform  ftom  wnom  the  tnbes  weie  nimed  and  wl  om 
an  ancient  custom  connpctcd  with  the  pissing  ot  eveiy  succe^  ive  law 
And  amoa^  the  de  fled  hcrces  uure  memorials  of  tlie  older  divmitiLS  — 
Mercuries  which  gave  tli  ir  mme  to  the  stre  in  whiLh  they  wen) 
placed,' — statues  dedicated  to  Apoilo  a<!  patron  of  the  citj"  and  her 
deliverer  from  plague  — atiU  la  the  centie  of  all  tLe  Altar  of  the  Twelve 
Gods,"  which  was  to  Athens  what  the  Golden  Milestone  was  to  Eome. 
If  we  look  np  to  the  Areopagus,  we  see  the  temple '  of  that  deity  from 
whom  the  eminence  liad  received  the  name  of  "  Mars'  Hill ;" « imd  we  aro 
aware  tliat  tlie  sanotQary  of  the  Puriea=  is  only  bidden  by  the  projecting 
ridge  beyond  the  stone  steps  and  tlie  seats  of  the  judges.  If  we  look  for 
ward  to  the  AcropoUs,  we  hehold  there,  closing  fhu  long  perspective,  a 
series  of  little  sanctuaries  on  the  very  ledges  of  the  rock, — shrines  of 
Bacchus  and  jEsculapius,  Venus,  Eirth,  and  Ceres,'"  ending  with  the 
lovely  foi-m  of  that  Temple  of  TJniviaged  Tictoiy  "  which  glittered  by  the 
entrance  of  the  Propytea  above  the  statues  of  Harmodiua  and  Ariatogei- 
ton,'"  Thus,  every  god  in  Olympus  found  a  place  in  the  Agora.  But  the 
religiousness  of  the  Athenians  went  even  fnrtlier.  For  every  public  place 
and  building  was  likewise  a  sanctuary.    The  Record  House  was  a  temple 

'  The  legenda  of  these  two  hi 
Wordsworth's  Greece.    Their  si 

»  See  what  Leake  saye  on  this  street,  p.  233.    We  adopt  Kiepert's  atrangement. 

'  Apollo  Patrons.  Bis  temple  was  called  Pjthium.  In  this  building  the  naval  ear, 
uaed  in  tbe  Paoathenwc  proeesaon,  was  laid  up  after  its  festal  voyages,  to  be  oxhibited 
to  travellers ;  ,^!  as  the  Dacal  hai^e  of  Venice,  the  Bucentoro,  in  wliioh  the  Doge  sol- 
emnized the  annual  Tuarriage  with  the  sea,  is  now  preserved  for  the  same  purpose  iu 
the  Venetian  arsenal."    Worilsworlh,  p.  189. 

'  Apollo  AleMcacne,  who  was  believed  to  have  made  the  plague  to  cense  in  the 
Peloponnesinn  war. 

'  See  Wordawortb,  p.  190.  This  is  one  of  the  objects  not  mcntiooed  by  Pansanina. 
It  was  near  the  slatue  of  DemoaUienca. 

'  See  the  plsu.  '  Acta  xvii.  22. 

»  The  eaactuary  was  in  a  deep  cleft  in  the  front  of  the  Areopagus,  facing  the 
Acropolis.    See  below. 

10  For  the  position  of  these  temples,  see  Leake,  Section  VH.,  on  the  fourth,  part  of 
the  route  of  Pausanias. 

11  The  history  of  this  temple  is  very  curious.  In  lfi76  it  was  found  entire  by  Spon 
and  Wheler.  Subeoquent  travellers  found  that  it  had  disappeared.  In  1835  the 
vailous  portions  were  discovered  in  an  excaratioa,  with  tbo  exception  of  two,  which, 
sue  ia  Hie  British  Mnseam.  It  is  now  eolJrely  restored.  The  original  structurft 
belongs  to  tho  period  of  the  cloae  of  Iha  Persian  wars. 

''  For  their  posiljon,  see  Pausanias.  These  stataee  were  remoyod  hy  Scrses  ;  and 
Alexander,  wlien  at  Baliylon,  gave  an  order  for  their  restoration.  Images  of  Brutus 
and  Caaaua  were  at  one  time  erected  near  them  (Dio  C.  Klvii.  2"),  hut  probably  they 
wore  removed  by  Augustas. 
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of  tlic  Mother  of  the  Gods.'  The  Council-IIouac  held  statues  of  Apollo 
und  Jnpiter,  with  au  altar  of  Testa.'  The  Theatre  at  the  base  of  tlie 
Acropolis,  into  which  the  Atlieaians  crowded  to  hear  the  words  of  tbeii 
great  tragedians,  was  consecrated  to  Eacchas.'  The  Pnyx,  near  which 
we  entered,  on  whose  elevated  platform  they  listened  in  breathless  atten. 
tion  to  their  orators,  was  dedicated  to  Jnpiter^  on  High,  with  whose 
name  those  of  the  Nymphs  of  the  Demus*  were  gracefully  associated. 
And,  as  if  the  iraa^nation  of  the  Attic  mind  knew  no  hounds  in  this 
direction,  ahstractions  were  deified  and  publicly  honoured.  Altars  were 
erected  to  Fame,  to  Modesty,  to  Bnei^y,  to  Persuasion,  and  to  Pity." 
This  last  altar  is  meationed  by  Pausanias  among  "those  objects  ia  the 
Agora  which  are  not  understood  by  all  mea :  for,"  he  adds,  "  the  Athe- 
nians alone  of  all  the  Greeks  give  divine  honour  to  Pity." '  It  is  needless 
to  show  how  the  enumeration  which  we  have  made  (and  which  i3  no  more 
than  a  selection  from  what  is  described  by  Pansanias)  throws  light  on  the 
words  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul ;  and  especially  how  the  groping  after 
the  abstract  and  invisible,  implied  in  the  altars  alluded  to  last,  illnstrates 
the  Inscription  "  To  the  Unknown  God,"  which  was  used  by  Apostolic 
wisdom  to  point  the  way  to  the  highest  truth. 

What  is  true  of  Agora  is  still  more  emphatically  true  of  the  Ai^ropolis, 
for  the  spirit  which  rested  over  Athens  was  concentrated  here.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  Athenians  with  regard  to  the  Acropolis  was  well,  though  fanci- 
fully, expressed  by  the  rhetorician  who  said  that  it  was  the  middle  space 
of  five  concentric  circles  of  a  shield,  whereof  the  outer  fonr  were  Athens, 
Attica,  Greece,  and  the  world,'  The  platform  of  the  Acropolis  was  a 
mnseum  of  art,  of  history,  and  of  religion.     The  whole  was  "  one  vast 

1  The  M^rpwov.    See  the  plan.  '  The  Bov^evrijptm.    Soe  tbe  plan. 

'  Its  poatioa  may  ho  seen  on  the  plan,  on  the  sonth  siile  of  the  Acropolis. 

*  Sea  the  inscription  m  BoccJih.  This  is  attribated  to  the  elevatGd  portion  of  tha 
Pnjx  as  seen  ftom  the  Agora.    Wordeworth's  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  72. 

s  See  the  reatored  inGcripSon  in  Wordsworth  (p.  70) :— HIEPON  NTM4AU' 
iSMOSIAIS. 

a  It  is  doubtful  in  what  port  of  Athena  the  altars  of  Fame,  Modesty,  and  Energy 
(,AiAifl(  Koi  *ij/iijc  "oi 'Op/'^c)  "ere  placed.  .Slschinesalladestothealtarof  Fame.  Ttio 
altar  of  Persnadon  (IlEiei)  was  on  the  ascent  of  the  Acropolis,  There  were  many  other 
memorials  of  the  same  kind  in  Athens.  Cicero  speaks  of  a  temple  or  altar  to  Contu- 
melia  and  Impndentia.  DeLeg.  ii.  11.  In  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  in  the  Acro- 
polis, was  an  altar  of  Oblivion,    Pint.  Sympoa.  3. 

'  'E;t£ou  fia/ioc,  fi  uilwra  &eav,  k  i-vOpiknvaii  0icn)  xat  ii£Ta0oMi  npayiidtuv 
on  d^Xt/ioc,  Imhioi  ryiur  'EU^uu  vi/iovaiv  'kOTpialoi.  xvii.  1.  He  adds  that  thia 
altar  was  not  so  mtich  dve  to  their  htmum  sympathy  as  to  their  peculiar  piety  towards 
Ike  gods ,  and  he  confirms  this  opinion  hy  proceeding  to  mention  the  altara  of  Fame, 
,  Modesty,  and  Energy. 

8  ■Ccrwep  yip  in'  &cniiag  nixkuv  eic  AXkrii-ovc  iiipsjitiKOToi',  iri/nrTUi  df  SpjiaXiiv 
itXjlpol  did  irdvrav  6  KiiaZiffrof  eijrep  h  fiiv  'BlMt  hi  fila'p  T^c  a-wtd?  j^c-  i  ill 
Attik^  T^r  'E^/Ladof  ■  T^f  it  X"P°(  ^  To3.ir  ■  Ti7f  5"  ai  izolsoc  h  i/uJuyiof.  Aristid. 
Panath.  I.  39 
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corapoaition  of  arcliitectui'e  and  sculpture,  dedicated  to  the  nalioaal  gloi7 
and  to  the  worship  of  the  gods."  By  one  approach  only— through  the 
PropyJsea  huilt  by  Pericles— -could  this  sanctuary  be  entered.  If  St.  Panl 
went  up  tliat  steep  ascent  on  the  western  front  of  the  rock,  past  the  Tem- 
ple of  Victory,  and  through  that  magnificent  portal,  we  know  nearly  all 
the  features  of  the  idolatrous  spectaole  he  saw  before  him.  At  the  ea- 
traiiee,  in  conformity  with  his  attributes,  was  the  statue  of  Mercurius  Pi-o- 
pylieus.'  Fui'ther  on,  within  the  vestibule  of  the  beautiful  enclosure,  were 
statues  of  Veuus  and  the  Graces.'  The  recovery  of  one  of  tho^c  who  had 
laboured  among  the  ediflces  of  the  Aeropoils  was  commemorited  by  a  deiii 
cation  to  Minerva  as  the  goddess  of  Health,^  There  was  a  shrrae  of 
Diana,  whose  image  had  been  wrought  by  Praxiteles  '  Intermixed  v,  ith 
what  had  refereuee  to  divinities,  were  the  memorials  of  eminent  men  anA 
of  great  victories.  The  statue  of  Pericles,  to  whom  the  gloiy  of  tlie  Aero 
polls  was  due,  remained  there  for  centuries."  Among  the  sculptures  on 
the  south  wall  was  one  which  recorded  a  victory  we  have  alluded  to, — 
that  of  Attains  over  the  Gralatiaus.'  Nor  was  the  Eoman  power  without 
its  representatives  on  this  proud  pedestal  of  Athenian  glory.  Before  the 
entrauce  were  statues  of  Agrippa  and  Augustus  ; '  and  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  esplanade  a  temple  was  erected  in  honour  of  Rome  and  the 
emperor,"  But  the  main  cliaraetei'iatics  of  the  place  were  mythological 
and  religious,  and  truly  Athenian.  On  the  wide  levelled  area  were  such 
groups  as  tlie  following  ; — Tliesoos  contending  with  the  Minotaur  ;  Her- 

'  Paua.  Kxi[.  B. 

'  These  atataea  were  said  to  be  tUa  woi-k  of  Socrates.    Paus.  ib. 

'  The  Minerva  Hjgieia  was  of  bronae,  and  dedicated  bj  Pericles  in  msmoi-j  of  tlie 
(ecovery  of  a  favouvite  wovkman  ot  Mnealoles,  the  arcliitect  of  the  Propjkea.  He  had 
Mien  from  the  roof,  and  Minerva  appeared  in  a  di'eam  to  Pericles  and  presocibcil  a 
remedy.    Plat  Per.  13.    Plin.  H.  N.  sxiL  IT. 

*  Paus.  lodii.  9. 

fi  Paoaanias  mentions  Uiis  statue  twice,  xsv.  1  and  SiXvii 
chariot  nith  four  horses,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (v.  79)  at 
who  enler  llie  Acropolis. 

8  See  p.  241.  Several  of  the  statues  seen  by  Pauainli*  in  Athens  were  those  of  the 
Greek  kings  who  reigned  over  the  fragm^'nts  of  Ale\^ndei  s  empire.  See,  especially, 
his  mention  of  the  Ptolemies,  viiL  ix. 

'  One  pedestal  is  still  standing  m  this  positiou,  nitli  the  name  of  Agrippa  inscribed 
on  It  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  some  earlier  Greek  statues  bad  been  con- 
verted in  this  ioBtiuioe,  aa  in  many  others,  into  monnments  of  Augustua  and  Agrippa. 
Cicero,  in  one  of  hie  letters  ii'oai  AUiens,  speaks  mdignantty  of  this  custom :  "  Bquidem 
valde  ipsQS  Athene amo.  Odlinacriptionesabcnoium  statuarum."  Att.yi.1.  WiHiiQ 
the  encloenre  of  tbe  Acropolis,  Fausanios  saw  a  statne  of  Hadrian.  tTnlosa  this  also 
was  a  RomaniBed  Greek  statue,  it  was  not  there  in  St.  Paul's  time. 

s  This  temple  is  not  mentioned  by  Pausaniaa.  Some  fragments  reniain,  and  among 
them  the  inscription  which  records  the  dedication.  Augustus  did  not  allow  the  pro- 
vinces to  dedicate  any  temple  to  him  except  in  conjunction  with  Rome.  Suet.  Aug 
'J.    There  was  a  temple  of  &\s  kind  at  Ca^sarca.    See  p.  115. 
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cules  strangling  the  serpenis  ;  the  Earth  imploring  showers  from  Jupiter  ; 
Minerva  causing  the  olive  to  sprout  while  Weptnne  raises  the  waves.'  Th« 
mention  of  this  last  group  raises  our  thoughts  to  the  Pari^tnon.—thn  Vir- 
gin's House, — the  glorious  temple  which  rose  in  the  prondest  period  oi 
Athenian  history  to  the  honour  of  Minerva,  and  which  ages  of  war  and 
decay  have  only  partially  defaced.  The  sculptures  on  one  of  its  pediments 
represented  the  birth  of  the  goddess  :  those  on  the  other  depicted  her  con- 
test with  Neptune.'  Under  the  outer  cornice  were  gronps  representing 
the  victories  achieved  by  her  champions.  Round  the  inner  frieze  was  the 
long  series  of  the  PanatheDaic  proeesiion,'  Within  was  the  colossal  ettt- 
tue  of  ivory  and  gold,  this  work  of  Phidias,  unrivalled  in  the  world,  save 
only  by  the  Jupiter  Olympus  of  the  same  famous  artist.  This  was  not  the 
only  statue  of  the  Virgin  Goddess  within  the  sacred  precincts  ;  the  Acro- 
polis boasted  of  three  Minervasi'  The  oldest  and  most  venerated  was  in 
the  smaO  irregular  temple  called  the  Erectheium,  which  contained  tfae 
mystic  olive-tree  of  Minerva  and  the  mark  of  Nepti.ne's  trident.  This 
statue,  like  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  35),  was  believed  to  have 
fallen  from  heaven,'  The  third,  though  less  sacred  than  the  Minerva  Po- 
lias,  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  all.=  Formed  from  the  brazen  spoils  of 
the  hattle  of  Marathon,  it  rose  in  gigantic  proportions  above  all  the  build- 
ings of  the  Acropolis,  and  stood  with  spear  and  shield  as  the  tutelary 
divinity  of  Athens  and  Attica,  It  was  the  statue  which  may  have  caught 
the  eye  of  St.  Paul  himself,  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed 
round  Sunium  to  the  Pirffius.'  Now  ho  had  landed  in  Attica,  and  beheld 
all  the  wonders  of  that  city  which  divides  with  one  other  city  all  the  glory 
of  heathen  antiquity.  Here,  by  the  statue  of  JMnerva  Promackus,  he 
conld  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  the  objects  be  had  seen  in  his  progress. 
His  path  had  been  among  the  forms  of  great  men  and  dafied  heroes,  among 
the  temples,  the  statues,  the  altars  of  the  gods  of  Greece.  He  had  seen 
the  creations  of  mythology  represented  to  the  eye,  in  every  form  of  beanty 
and  grandeur,  by  the  sculptor  and  the  architect.  And  the  one  overpower- 
ing result  was  this :— "  His  spirit  was  stirred  within  him,  when  he  saw  tb£ 
city  wholly  given  to  idolatry." 

'  These  groups,  among  otiiei-s,  are  nieHtloneil  by  Pausanias,  xxlv. 

'  For  descriptive  papers  on  these  pediments,  see  tlie  Classical  Museum,  Nos.  VIt 
XVin.,  and  XXn.  With  the  remains  themselves,  in  the  Elgin  Room  at  the  EriUdl 
Museum,  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Lucas  ehould  be  studied. 

=  Por  these  Eculptures,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Elgiu  Eoom  in  the  BnliEi 
UuEenm. 

'  See  here,  especially.  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Chapl«r  on  the  three  Mini!rva,5. 

'  AioTrtTEf.    Its  material  was  not  marble  nor  metal,  but  olive-wood. 

'  The  pedeBtal  appears  to  have  been  twenty  feet,  and  the  Htatne  filty-flve  feet,  1* 
Idght,    Leake,  p.  351.    The  lower  part  of  the  pedestal  has  lately  been  dieooverei 

'  See  above,  pp.  346,  348. 
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But  we  must  associato  St.  Paul,  not  merely  with  tlic  religion,  but  with 
the  philosophj  of  Greece.  And  this,  perhaps,  is  onr  best  opporlnnitj  for 
doiag  so,  if  we  wish  to  connect  together,  in  tliis  respect  also,  the  appear 
ance  and  the  spirit  of  Athens.  If  the  Apostle  looked  out  from  the  pedee- 
tal  of  the  Acropolis  over  the  city  and  the  open  country,  he  would  see  the 
places  which  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  names  of  those  who  have 
always  been  recognised  as  the  great  teachers  of  tlie  pagan  world.  In  op- 
posite directions  he  would  see  the  two  memorable  subnrbs  where  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  the  two  pupils  of  Socrates,  held  their  illustrious  schools.  Their 
positions  are  definefl  by  the  courses  of  the  two  rivera  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.'  The  strcamless  bed  of  the  IlisSQS  passes  between  the 
Acropolis  and  Hymettus  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  till  itjxiniehes  in  the 
low  ground  which  separate  the  city  from  the  Pirseus.  Looking  towards 
the  upper  part  of  this  channel  we  see  (or  we  should  have  seen  in  the  first 
eentnry)  gardens  with  plane-trees  and  thickets  of  agnus-castus,  with 
"  others  of  the  torrent-loTing  shrubs  of  Greece."  '  At  one  spot,  near  the 
base  of  Lycabettus,  was  a  sacred  enclosure.  Here  was  a  statue  of  Apollo 
Lydas,  represented  in  an  attitude  of  repose,  leaning  against  a  column, 
with  a  bow  in  the  left  hand  and  the  right  hand  resting  on  liis  head.  The 
god  gave  the  name  to  the  Lyceum.'  Here  among  the  groves,  the  philoso- 
pher of  Stagirus,'  the  instructor  of  Alexander,  used  to  walk.  Here  he 
founded  the  school  of  the  Peripatetics.  To  this  point  an  ancient  dialogue 
represents  Socrates  as  coming,  outside  the  nortbeni  city-wail,  from  the 
grove  of  the  Academy.'  FoEowiug,  therefore,  this  line  in  an  cppcoi'te 
direction,  we  come  to  th?  scene  of  Plato's  school.  Those  dark  oliv^ 
gi'oves  have  rerived  after  all  the  disasters  which  have  swept  across  the 
plain.  The  Cephisus  has  been  more  highly  favoured  than  the  llissus.  Ita 
waters  stil!  irrigate  the  suburban  gardens  of  the  Athenians.'  Its  nightin- 
gales are  still  vocal  among  the  twinkluig  oilve-bi-anches.'  Tlie  gnarled 
trunks  of  the  ancieut  trees  of  our  own  day  could  not  be  distisiguishud 
from  those  which  were  familiar  with   the  presence  of  Plato,  and  are 

1  Above,  p.  349. 

'  Leake,  p.  273.  See  Plato's  Pbiedrus.  The  Lyceum  was  remarkable  for  its  plane- 
Irees.  Sooratea  used  to  dieooursc  under  them  (Max.  Tjr.  34),  and  Aristotle  and  TheO- 
(irastas  aftcnrai'da  enjoyed  tUeh  phade  (Theopt.  H.  Plant,  i.  31).  IVe  cannot  tell 
how  far  theso  groves  were  restored  since  the  time  of  SuUa  wlio  cut  thcra  down.  Plut. 
Sull.  12. 

'  Locian.  GjTnneB.  7.    ' 

4  See  an  alliiaion  to  his  birthplace  above,  p.  S20. 

6  'Enopconfi^v  ii  'A«oAi/uof  iMS  hVKeiov  rffo  lio  reixo'ii  kt'  aSrS  tA  tbIxo;.  Pint. 
LyB.1. 

'  The  stream  is  now  divided  and  distributed,  in  order  to  water  tbe  gawleos  imd 
nlive-trees.  Plutarcb  calls  tbe  Academy  tho  Iwet  ivcoacd  of  tbe  sufaui'tja  of  Albets 
((l™Jpo^opijraroi>  tuv  ■Kpoaareiav.     Sull.  12).     Compare  Diog.  Laert.  iii,  1. 

I  8ee  the  wcU-kaown  choras  in  Sophoclea    (Ed,  Col.  668. 
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more  venerable  tlmn  those  wbicli  had  grown  up  after  Snlla'a  de.it ruction 
of  tlio  woods,  before  Cicero '  \isited  the  Academy  m  the  E^jirit  of  a  pi!- 
gi-jm.  But  the  Academicians  aad  Peripatetics  are  not  the  schools  lo 
which  oiir  atteutiou  is  called  in  considering  tlie  biography  of  St.  i*aul. 
We  mnat  turn  onr  eye  from  the  open  coantvy  to  the  city  itself,  if  we  wish 
to  see  the  places  which  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans. 
Luciau,  in  a  playful  passage,  speaks  of  Philosophy  as  coming  up  from  the 
Academy,  by  the  Ceramicns,  to  the  Agora :  "  and  there,"  lie  says,  "  we 
shall  meet  her  by  the  Stoa  Ptecile." "  Let  as  follow  this  line  in  imagina- 
tioti,  aad,  having  followed  it,  let  us  look  down  from  the  Acropolis  into  the 

Agora.  Tliere  wa  distinguish  a  cloister  or  colonnade,  which  was  not  men- 
tioned before,  because  it  is  more  justly  described  in  connection  with  the 
Stoics.  The  Sioa,  Piedk,  or  the  Painted  Cloister,"  gave  its  name  to  one  of 
those  sects  who  encountered  the  Apostle  in  the  Agora.  It  was  decorated 
with  pictures  of  the  legendary  wars  of  the  Athenians,  of  their  victories 
over  their  fellow  Greeks,  and  of  the  more  glorious  struggle  at  Marathon. 
Originally  the  meeting-place  of  the  poets,'  it  became  the  school  where 
Zeno  met  his  pnpils,  and  fonnded  the  system  of  stern  philosophy  which 
found  adherents  both  among  Creeks  and  Romans  for  many  generations. 
The  system  of  Epicurus  was  matured  nearly  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  The  site  of  the  pliilosopher's  garden'  is  now  un- 
linown,  but  it  was  well  known  in  the  time  of  Cicero  ;  *  and  in  the  time  of 

'  Cicero,  at  oao  tjtne,  ooutemplated  the  erection  of  a  monumeat  to  show  fiis  altaoli- 
ment  to  ttic  Academy.     Att.  vi.  1. 

'  'EvTavda  y&p  ko  Kspap.ctK'^  iirojifnoiijiiv  aiir^v  ^  J^  i/di/  noii  ujSiJcriM,  htavioiiaa 
55  'AKaitlliiac,  ij(  irepwrarijoeie  ko!  iv  T5  llamih)  ■  touj-o  yiip  imifilpai,  eflof  Tvoidv  aiTij. 
Piscator.  13. 

s  Tbis  Stoa  Is  (he  snlyeot  of  a  long  paragraph,  (sv.)  in  Pausjuiiaa.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  bnildings  in  Atbenfl.  .^seWnes  saya  diatinctlj  that  it  was  in  the  Agora : 
—UpoalTiS-iTe  rj)  Siavolft  d;  t^v  IlotKEHijv,  tiiruvruii  71!^  i/tav  rrTij'  koXuu  epyiji'  ri 
iwo/iv^aara  iv  Tj  uyopf  dvoKeiTOi.     0.  Ctesiph.  p.  163, 

<  Rittei-'E  History  of  Pbllosopliy  (Eng.  Traoa),  voL  iti.  p.  452. 

»  This  garien  was  proverbially  known  aluoug  the  ancients.  See  Juvenal,  xliL  172. 
(tlpicunun  ejtigni  tetum  plantaribus  horti),  and  xiv,  319.  {Qnantum,  Epicure,  tibi 
parvis  Buffecit  iu  liortis) :  and  compare  Oioero'B  espr^aon,  De  Nat  Deorum,  I.  43. 
(Demooriti  fontibua  Epicnms  bortuloB  Bnos  irrigavit).  Diogenes  Laertius  (s.)  men- 
tons  tiie  price  at  wiiioli  the  garden  was  bonght  Pliny  (H  N  sis  19)  traces  Uie  love 
<rf  dty  gWena  to  Epiourua  (Jam  quidem  hortorum  uomint  in  ip^  urbt  delioiae,  agros, 
Tillasqae  posaideut.  Frimns  lioc  iostltnlt  Athenia  Epicwus  otu  magister).  Some 
have  ttiought  that  the  Buburl)  on  the  IlisauB,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  under  the  name 
of  "tt3  gardens"  (T^iroi),  vraa  the  scene  of  the  homaof  Epi  urus.  But  thi9  is  impro- 
babie. 

0  On  hia  first  visit  to  Atljena,  at  ttie  age  of  twenty-eight  Citero  lodged  with  an  Bpi- 
Cnrean.  On  the  oecosicn  of  his  second  visit,  the  (ittachment  of  the  Epicureans  to  the 
garden,  ol'  iheir  founder  whs  brought  Ijefore  him  in  a  singular  maanen.  "  There  lived 
at  this  time  in  exile  at  Athens  C.  Meoimlus.  ....  The  ligure  which  he  had  borne  in 
Borne  gave  him  great  authority  in  Athens  j  and  the  council  of  Areopagus  had  granteil 
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St.  Fuul  it  could  not  have  beeu  forgotten,  for  a  peculiarly  KffeUionatc 
feeling  subsisted  among  the  Epicureans  towards  their  founder.'  He  left 
t-liis  garden  as  a  legacy  to  the  school,  oa  condition  that  pliilosophy  should 
always  be  taugtit  there,  and  that  lie  himself  should  be  annually  commemo- 
rated.' The  sect  was  dwindled  into  smaller  numbers  than  their  rivals,  in 
the  middle  of  the  fii^st  century.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that,  even  then, 
tLose  who  looked  dowa  from  the  Acropolis  oyer  the  roofs  of  the  city, 
could  distinguish  the  quiet  garden,  where  Epicurus  lived  a  life  of  philo- 
sophic coatentment,  aad  taught  hie  disciples  that  the  enjoyment  of  tran- 
quil pleasure  was  the  highest  end  of  humaa  existence. 

The  spirit  in  which  Pausanias  traversed  these  memorable  places  and 
scrutinised  everything  he  saw,  was  that  of  a  curious  and  rather  supersti- 
tious antiquarian.  The  expressions  nsed  by  Cicero,  when  deserihiug  the 
same  objects,  show  that  his  taste  was  gratified,  and  that  he  looked  with 
satisfaction  on  the  haunts  of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  his  teachers.' 
The  thoughts  and  feeliugs  in  the  mind  of  the  Christian  Apostle,  who  came 
to  Athens  about  the  middle  of  that  interval  of  time  which  separates  the 
visit  of  Pausanias  from  that  of  Cicero,  were  very  different  from  those  of 
criticism  or  admiratioa.  He  burned  with  zeal  for  that  God  wliom,  "  as  he 
went  through  the  city,"  he  saw  dishonoured  on  every  side.  He  was  melted 
with  pity  for  those  who,  notwithstanding  their  intellectual  greatness,  were 
"  wholly  giveu  to  idolatry."  His  eye  was  not  blinded  to  the  reality  of 
things,  by  the  appearance  either  of  art  or  philosophy.  Forms  of  earthly 
beauty  and  words  of  human  wisdom  were  valueless  in  his  judgment,  and 
far  woree  than  valueless,  if  they  deified  vice  and  made  fasehood  attractive. 
He  saw  and  heard  with  an  earnestness  of  conviction  which  ao  Epicurean 

him  a  piece  of  ground  to  build  upon,  whei'e  Epicurus  formei'ly  lived,  and  where  there 
Etill  rcmaiued  the  old  ruins  of  his  walls.  But  this  grant  had  given  great  olTence  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  Eplcuteana,  to  see  the  remains  of  Ihehr  master  la  danger  of  being 
doatroyed.  They  had  written  to  Cicero  at  Kome,  to  beg  him  to  intercede  wiUi  Mem- 
mius  to  consent  to  a  restoration  of  It ;  and  now  at  Athens  they  renewed  their  instances, 

and  prevailed  on  him  lo  write  about  it Cicero's  letter  is  drawn  with  much  art 

and  accuracy ;  he  laughs  at  the  trifling  zeal  of  these  philosophers  for  the  old  rubhish 
and  paltry  rnina  of  their  founder,  yet  earnestly  presses  Meomiius  to  indulge  them  in  a 
prgudioe  contracted  through  weainess,  aot  whjkcdness."'  Middleton's  Life  of  CicerO; 
Sect.  VII. 

<  Ritler,  iiL  401. 

'  Diog.  La.x  IE.  Cic.  de  Fin. ;;.  31.  See  Cic.  Fum.  xiii.  1,  in  the  letUn-  HllurLd  Ui 
above,  p.  360,  a.  6. 

'  Valde  me  Athena?  delectaiunt :  urs  dunbtaxat  et  utbie  oniameutuin,  et  Lomlnura 
amores  in  te,  et  in  nos  quiedam  benevolentla.  Sed  multum  et  philosophia.  'Ata  Kdra. 
Si  quid  est,  est  in.  Aristo,  apud  quem  eram."  Att.  t.  10.  If  Orelli's  leading  in  thfi 
last  two  clauses  is  correct,  it  would  seem  that  tlie  philosophers  of  Athens  were  jusl 
then  all  topsy-turvy,  and  that  Cicero  f  jund  the  most  satisfaction  iu  his  Epiciircac 
frieud  ArisDus. 
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could  liaye  understood,  as  his  tenderness  of  affection  was  morally  fai 
above  tbe  liigiiest  point  of  the  Stoic's  impassive  dignity. 

It  is  tliia  tenderness  of  affection  which  first  strikes  ns,  when  we  turn 
from  the  manifold  wonders  of  Athens  to  look  upon  the  Apostle  himself. 
The  existence  of  this  feeling  is  revealed  to  us  in  a  few  words  ia  the  Epistio 
to  the  Thessalouians.'  He  was  filled  with  ansioas  thonghts  concerning 
those  whom  he  had  left  in  Macedonia,  and  the  sense  of  solitude  weighed 
upon  his  spuit.  Silas  and  Timothcus  were  not  arrived,  and  it  was  a  bur- 
den and  a  grief  to  him  to  be  "left  iti  Athens  alom."  Modern  travellera 
have  often  felt,  when  wandering  alone  through  the  streets  of  a  foreign 
city,  what  it  is  to  be  out  of  symp-xtliy  with  the  place  ind  the  people.  The 
heart  is  with  friends  wh  f  ff  d  th  g  th  t  m  !y  beautiful 
or  curious  caE  effeetually  d  [  rs  th  1  d  f  sadn  It  audition 
to  this  instinctive  mela    1  ly  th    tl     gl  t    f  1  g  Id  of  evil 

abounding  in  all  parts    f  ty       d     f  mis    y  f  11  we  j    here  in 

its  train, — if  this  thoaght   1     p  h      ly      th     ^     t  —     tate  of 

'mind  is  realised  which  may  be  some  feeble  approximation  to  what  was  ex- 
perienced by  the  Apostle  Panl  in  his  hour  of  dejection.  But  with  us 
such  feelings  are  often  morbid  and  nearly  allied  to  discontent.  We  travel 
for  pleasure,  for  curiosity,  for  excitement.  It  is  well  if  we  can  take  snch 
depressions  thankfully,  as  the  discipline  of  a  worldly  spirit,  Paul  travelled 
that  he  might  give  to  others  the  knowledge  of  salvation.  His  sorrow 
WM  only  the  cloud  that  kindled  up  into  the  bright  pillar  of  the  divine 
presence.  He  ever  forgot  himself  in  his  Master's  cause.  He  gloried  that 
God's  strength  was  made  perfect  in  his  weakness.  It  is  useful,  however, 
to  us,  to  be  aware  of  the  hntpan  weakness  of  that  heart  which  God  made 
strong.  Paul  was  indeed  one  of  ns.  He  loved  his  friends,  and  knew  the 
trials  both  of  anxiety  and  loneliness.  As  we  advance  with  the  subject, 
this  and  similar  traits  of  the  man  advance  more  into  view,— and  with  them, 
and  personiied  as  it  were  in  him,  touching  traits  of  the  religion  which  he 
preached,  come  before  us, — and  we  see,  as  we  contemplate  the  Apostle, 
that  the  Gospel  has  not  only  deliverance  from  the  coarseness  of  vice  and 
comfort  for  ruder  sorrows,  but  sympathy  and  strength  for  the  most  sensi- 
tive and  delicate  minds. 

No  mere  pensive  melancholy,  no  vain  regrets  and  desires,  hold  sway 
over  St.  Paul,  so  as  to  hinder  him  in  proceeding  with  the  work  appointed 
to  him.     He  was  "  in  Athens  alone,"  but  he  was  there  as  the  Apostle  of 

I  1  TliQss.  iii.  1-  It  may  be  thougbt  that  too  much  is  built  here  on  this  one  exprea- 
don.  But  we  thinlt  the  remarks  in  the  text  will  be  jostifled  by  those  who  consider 
Oic  tone  of  tbc  Epistles  to  the  Tiiessaloiilaiis  (see  next  Chapter),  and  the  depression 
and  sciiee  of  isoltition  eyidenay  experienced  by  St.  Faul  when  he  ivas  without  com- 
paniona.  See,  especially,  Acts  xxviii.  15,  and  2  Cor.  iL  13.  vii.  5.  Compare  Ihe  In- 
Iroductioii,  xvi. 
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God.  No  time  was  lost ;  and,  according  to  Lis  custom,  he  socght  out  his 
brethren  of  the  scattered  race  of  Israel.  Though  moved  with  grief  and 
indignation  when  he  saw  the  idolatry  all  around  him,  he  deemed  that  hia 
first  thought  should  be  given  to  hia  own  people.  They  had  a  syriagoguo 
at  Athens,  as  at  Thessaloaica,  and  in  this  synagogue  he  first  proclaimed 
his  Master.  Jewish  topics,  however,  are  not  brought  before  us  promi- 
nently liere.  Tliey  are  casually  alluded  to ;  and  we  are  not  informed 
whether  the  Apostle  was  welcomed  or  repulsed  in  the  Athenian  synagogue. 
Tlie  silence  of  Scripture  is  expre^ve  :  and  we  are  taught  that  the  subjects 
to  which  oar  attention  is  to  be  turned,  are  connected,  not  with  Judaism, 
but  with  Paganism.  Before  we  can  be  prepared  to  consider  the  great 
speech,  which  was  the  crisis  and  consummation  of  this  meeting  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Paganism,  onr  thoughts  mnst  be  given  for  a  few  momenta  to 
the  characteristics  of  Athenian  reli^on  and  Athenian  philosophy. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  visible  objects  with  which  the  city  of  the 
Athenians  was  crowded,  bears  witness  {to  use  St.  Paul's  own  words)  to 
their  "  carefulness  in  religion." '  The  judgment  of  the  Christian  Apostle 
agreed  with  that  of  his  Jewkh  contemporary  Josephus,' — with  the  proud 
boast  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  exemplified  in  Isocrates  and  Plato,= — ■ 
and  with  the  verdict  of  a  multitude  of  foreigners,  from  Livy  to  Julian,' — 
all  of  whom  unite  in  declaring  that  Athens  was  peculiarly  devoted  to  reli- 
gion. Replete  as  the  whole  of  Greece  was  with  objects  of  devotion, 
the  antiquarian  traveller  *  informs  us  that  there  were  more  gods  in  Athens 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country  ;  and  the  Eoman  satirist "  hardly  exag- 
gerates, when  he  says  that  it  is  easier  to  find  a  god  there  than  a  man. 
But  the  same  enumeration  which  proves  the  existence  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment in  this  people,  shows  also  the  valueless  character  of  the  reli^on  which 
they  cherished.  It  was  a  religion  which  ministered  to  art  and  amusement, 
and  was  entirely  destitute  of  moral  power.  Taste  was  gratified  by  the 
bright  spectacle  to  which  the  Athenian  awoke  every  morning  of  his  life. 

1  See  Mow,  on  the  Speecli. 

'  JosepbuB  (contra  Ap.  1. 12)  calls  the  Athenians  rouf  si<ys^c<!TuToiis  tut  'EV.'r/vuv. 

s  To!)f  TTpdQ  T&  T&v  Siaii  siiasjSiaraTa  iiUKEi/iivov!.  Isoc  Paneg.  p.  19,  01  irXeiorac 
Ittv  ffum'of  tai  KuTJilaTOC  rSni  'EX^inuv  uyojiev,  livaBn/iaai  re  neKoafiiiiof^  rd  kpi 
ai)T&v,  &c  oiShc;  ilAAoi,  jro/ijrdc  re  jro%VTe?,eaTdTaf  lioi  ae/ivoTdrai  idupoifisda  roif 
Scot;,  dv'  iKoaTov  Iro;,  xal  ire^oSfisv  xpyi-"''''Oi  osa  oiS'  ol  iJM.oi  ^iii-iravTS^  'ElXtii/s;. 
Alcib,  ir.  p.  97.    Compare  Thucja.  ii.  38. 

*  Athenaa  iiide  plenna  qnidcm  et  ipsas  vetust^to  f^unce,  multa  Inmen  viseada  haben- 
(es  .  .  .  .  dmulaora  Ceoram  liomlnumqne,  omni  generc  et  materia  et  artium  insignia. 
Lib.  ilv.  27.  ^iXoBeoi  /laXiaTa  jriivrui'  elai  .  .  .  koBo^v  /liv  "EXXtive;  TriTrTef,  avTuii 
ff  'EXX-ivav  TtXlov  TovTo  Ix''  .taprvpdv  'Aftjiioioif.  Jul.  Misopogon.  See  also  Dionya 
Hal.  de  Tbuc.  40.     Strabo,  ic     Luoian,  Prom.  ISO.     ^1.  v.  17.     Philosir.  vi.  2. 

'  'Aftivofoif  wspmaoTepSv  Ti  ij  roif  uA^jff  i;  ri  Beld  Ian  mrmH!/^.  Va.a'i.iiA-y  3 
Compare  his  remark  with  reference  to  the  altac  ofPitj,  svii.  i. 

•  Petron.  Sat.  c.  IT. 
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Excitement  was  agreeaWy  kept  up  by  festal  seasons,  gay  prccesaioas,  aid 
varied  ceremonies.  But  all  this  religious  dissipation  had  no  tendency  tc 
make  him  holy.  It  gave  him  no  victory  over  himself :  it  brought  bim  no 
nearer  to  (Jod.  A  rehgion  which  addresses  itself  only  to  the  taste,  is  as- 
weak  as  one  that  appeals  only  to  the  intellect.  The  Greek  religion  was  a 
mere  deification  of  human  attributes  and  the  powers  of  nature.  It  was 
donbtless  better  than  other  forms  of  idolatry  which  have  deified  the  brutes ; 
but  it  bad  no  real  power  to  raise  him  to  a  higher  position  than  that  which 
he  occnpied  by  nature.  It  could  not  even  keep  him  from  falling  continu- 
ally io  a  lower  degradation."    To  the  Greek  this  world  was  everythiDg  : 

be  hardly  even  songlit  to  rise  above  it.  And  tlius  all  his  life  long,  in  the 
midst  of  everything  to  gratify  his  taste  and  exercise  his  intellect,  he  re- 
mained in  ignoiaiice  of  God.  This  fact  was  tacitly  recognised  by  the 
monuments  in  his  own  religious  city.  The  want  of  something  deeper  and 
trner  was  expressed  on  tke  veiy  stones.  As  we  are  told  by  a  Latin  wri- 
ter '  tkat  the  ancient  Bomans,  when  alarmed  by  an  eartbqnake,  were  ac- 
cnstomed  to  pray,  not  to  some  one  of  the  gods  individually,  but  to  god  in 
geatTsi,  as  to  the  Unknown;  so  the  Athenians  acknowledged  their  igno- 
rance of  the  True  Deity  by  the  altars  "  with  this  inscription,  to  the  un- 
known Gon,"  which  are  mentioned  by  heathen  writers,'  as  well  as  by  the 
inspired  historian.  Whatever  the  origm  of  these  altars  may  have  been,' 
the  true  significance  of  the  inscription  is  tbat  which  is  pointed  out  by  the 
Apostle  himself.5  The  Athenians  were  ignorant  of  the  right  object  of 
worship.  But  if  we  ai-e  to  give  a  true  accoant  of  Athenian  religion,  we 
must  go  beyond  the  darkness  of  mere  ignorance  into  the  deeper  darkness 
of  corruption  and  sin.    The  most  shameless  profligacy  was  encomagcd  by 

1  See  tlic  Introduction  to  Neander's  gonctai  Church  History. 

'  Auliia  GelliuE,  r.  23,  quoled  by  Tholnck  in  his  Essay  on  the  Nature  aud  Moral  In 
fluence  of  Heathenism,  Eug.  Trans,  p.  23. 

'  The  two  heathen  writers  who  mention  Hiese  allara  are  Pausanlaa  and  Philostratua, 
See  above.    The  passage  often  quoted  troia  Liician  is  not  believed  to  be  of  anj  force. 

*  It  is  very  probable  that  they  originated  from  a  desire  to  dedicate  the  altar  fo  the 
god  under  whose  censure  the  dedicator  had  fallen,  whom  he  had  unwittingly  olfeiided, 
or  whom,  in  the  particular  case,  he  ought  to  propitiate  (t^  jrpoojjmnin  Be^,  as  it  Is  ex- 
pressed in  the  story  of  Epimenides.  Diog.  Laert.  L,  1).  Eiohom  thinks  that  these 
altars  belonged  to  a  period  when  writing  was  nnknown,  and  that  the  inscription  was 
added  afterwards  by  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  deify  to  which  they  were  consa- 
arated.  Jerome  says  that  the  inscription  was  not  as  St,  Panl  quoted  it,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  general  dedication  to  all  unknown  gods.  ''  Inscriptio  autem  ane  uoii  tta 
erat  nt  Paulue  asseruit,  Ignoto  Deo;  Ecd  ita,  DHa  Asiie  et  Europs,  IHia  igjiods  el 
pcregritiis.  Vecum  quia  Paulus  uon  pluribus  indigebat  Diia  igoofis  sed  uno  tanlnm 
Deo  ignoto,  Bingnlacl  verbo  usna  eat"  But  unless  St.  Paul  quoted  the  actual  worda, 
his  application  of  the  inscription  would  lose  nearly  all  ita  point.  Some  have  fiincifuliy 
found  iu  the  inscription  aa  alludoa  to  the  God  of  the  Jews,  For  some  cf  tlie  notions 
of  tJie  older  autiqnarianB  coiKeming  the  "temple"  of  the  Unknown  God,  see  Lealce, 

>  Acts  xvii.  23 
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tlie  public  works  of  art,  hy  the  popular  belief  concerniug  the  character  of 
the  gods,  and  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  established  worship.  Authorities 
might  be  crowded  in  proof  of  this  statement,  both  from  heathen  and  Chris- 
tian writings.'  It  is  enough  to  say  with  Seneca,^  that  "  no  other  effect 
coald  possibly  be  produced,  but  that  all  shame  ou  account  of  sin  must  be 
taken  away  from  men,  if  they  belieye  in  such  gods  f  and  with  Augustine,' 
that  "  Flato  himself,  who  saw  well  the  depravity  of  the  Grecian  gods,  and 
has  seriously  ceusured  them,  better  deserves  to  be  called  a  god,  than  those 
ministers  of  ein."  It  would  be  the  worst  delusion  to  infer  any  good  of  the 
Grecian  religion  ftrom  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  a  few  great  AtheuianB 
whose  memory  we  revere.  The  true  type  of  the  character  formed  by  tiie 
influences  which  surround  the  Athenian,  was  such  a  man  as  Alcibiades, — 
with  a  beauty  of  bodily  form  equal  to  that  of  one  of  the  consecrated  stat- 
ues,— with  an  intelligence  quick  as  that  of  Apollo  or  Mercury,— enthusi- 
astic and  fickle, — ^versatile  and  profligate, — able  to  admire  the  good,  but 
hopelessly  following  the  bad.  And  if  we  turn  to  tlie  one  great  exception 
in  Athenian  history, — if  we  turn  from  Alcibiades  to  the  friend  who  nobly 
and  affectionately  warned  him, — who,  eonseions  of  his  own  ignorance,  was 
yet  aware  that  God  was  best  known  by  listening  to  the  voice  within, — 
yet  even  of  Socrates  we  camiot  say  more  than  has  been  said  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  His  soul  was  certsunly  in  some  alliance  with  the  Holy  God  ; 
he  certainly  felt,  in  his  dasmon  or  guardian  spirit,  the  inexplicable  nearness 
of  his  Father  in  heaven  ;  but  he  was  destitute  of  a  view  of  the  divine  net- 
ture  in  the  humble  form  of  a  servant,  the  Redeemer  with  the  crown  of 
thorns  ;  he  had  no  idea!  conception  of  that  trne  holiness,  which  manifests 
itself  in  the  most  humble  love  and  the  most  affectionate  humility.  Hence, 
also,  he  was  unable  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  his  own  heart,  though 
he  so  greatly  desired  it.  Hence,  too,  he  was  destitute  of  any  deep  hnmili- 
ation  and  gi'ief  on  account  of  his  sinful  wretchedness,  of  that  true  hu- 
mility which  no  longer  aJlows  itself  a  biting,  sarcastic  tone  of  instruction  j 
and  d^titute,  likewise,  of  any  filial,  devoted  love.  These  perfections  can 
be  sbared  only  by  the  Christian,  who  beholds  the  Redeemer  as  a  wanderer 
Dpoa  earth  in  the  form  of  a  servant ;  and  who  receives  in  his  own  soul 
the  sanctifying  power  of  that  Bedoemer  by  intercourse  with  Him." ' 

When  we  turn  from  the  religion  of  Athens  to  take  a  view  of  its  Phi- 
losophy, the  first  name  on  which  our  eye  rests  is  agojn  that  of  Socrates,' 

'  A  great  numlwr  of  passages  are  collected  together  by  Tholuck.  See  the  qitocations 
fhim  Aagustine  and  Clemens  Alesandiinna,  pp.  lOG-108 ;  and  (Tom  Martial,  Terence, 
Bnd  Athenteus,  pp.  125. 126.    Tor  practices  connected  with  the  templee,  Bce  p.  120. 

'  De  Vita  beata.  c.  26.  3  De  Civ.  Dei,  ii.  14. 

«  Tholuok,  p.  163. 

s  For  Socrates,  Bee  especially  tlie  Eighth  Volume  of  Grote's  History,  snd  Ihe  Quar 
tetly  Review  for  Dec.  ISliO. 
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This  is  necessarily  the  case,  not  only  because  of  his  own  singular  auU  ur;ap- 
proached  greatness  ;  but  because  be  was,  as  it  were,  the  point  fo  which 
all  the  earlier  schools  coQTerged,  and  from  which  the  later  rays  of  Greek 
philosophy  diverged  again.  The  earlier  philosophical  systems,  such  as 
that  of  Tliales  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Pythagoras  in  Italy,  were  limitBd  to 
physical  inquiries :  Socrates  was  the  first  to  call  man  to  the  contemplatiou 
of  himself,  aud  became  the  founder  of  ethical  science.'  A  new  direction 
was  thus  given  to  all  the  phiiosophical  schools  which  succeeded ;  and  So- 
crates may  be  said  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  Gospel,  hy  loading 
the  Greek  mind  to  the  investigation  of  moral  trath  He  ga\e  the  Impiil&e 
to  the  two  schools  which  were  founded  in  the  Lyceum,  and  by  the  bankf 
of  Cephisus,"  and  which  have  produced  such  vast  results  on  hnman  thought 
in  every  generation.  We  are  not  called  here  to  discuss  the  doctrines  of  the 
Peripatetics  and  Academicians.  Not  that  they  are  nnconnected  with  the 
history  of  Chi'istianity  :  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  had  a  great  work  ap- 
pointed to  them,  not  only  as  the  Heathen  pioneers  of  the  Truth  before  it 
was  revealed,  but  as  the  educatora  of  Christian  minds  in  eiery  age  The 
former  enriched  human  thought  with  appiopnate  ideas  tor  the  reception 
of  the  high^t  truth  in  the  highest  form;  fhe  Ktter  mapped  out  a!]  the 
provinces  of  human  knowledge,  that  Christianity  might  vibit  them  and' 
bless  them.  And  the  historian  of  the  Church  would  have  to  speak  of 
direct  influence  exerted  on  the  Gospel  by  the  Platonic  and  Aiistotelian 
systems,  in  recounting  the  conflicts  of  the  parties  of  Alexandria,  and  tracing 
the  formation  of  the  theology  of  the  Schoolmen,  But  the  bi<^apher  of 
St.  Paul  has  only  to  speak  of  the  Stoics  and  Hpicureans.  They  only, 
among  the  various  philosophers  of  the  day,  are  mentioned  as  having  argued 
with  the  Apostle ;  and  their  systems  had  really  more  influence  in  the 
period  in  which  the  Gospel  was  established,  though,  in  the  Patristic  and 
Medieval  periods,  the  older  systems,  in  modified  foims,  regained  their  sway. 
The  Stoic  and  Epicurean,  moreover,  were  more  exclusively  limited  than 
other  philosophers  to  moral  investigations,^ — a  fact  which  is  tacitly  imr 
plied  by  the  proverbial  application  of  the  two  words  to  moral  principles 
and  tendencies,  which  we  recognise  as  hostile  to  true  Christianity. 

Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school,  was  a  native  of  the  same  part 

1  "  La  philoBophie  greoque  avait  it(,  d'aliotd  une  phllosopliiG  dc  la  nature ;  arrivfie 
i  Ba  maturito,  olle  ehango  de  oaraotire  et  ae  direction,  et  elle  devient  ane  philosophie 
morale,  socials,  Immalne.  C'est  Soerate  que  ouvre  jotte  nouvelle  iie,  et  qui  en  repri- 
Bcnte  le  oaraotfere  en  ea  pecsonne."    V.  Couan,  p.  226. 

'  S«e  above,  p.  359. 

3  "  Arietote  et  Flaton,  en  restant  fideles  k  i'esprit  de  Soerate,  en  parfant  de  la  natniy 
buraaine,  arrivent  bientot  a,  un  systeme  complet  qui  rcnferma  avec  la  nature  bumaiup 

la  nature  entifere,  Dieu  et  le  moade Le  caractere  oommun  da  Stoicisme  ei  de 

I'Epicureieme,  est  de  r^duire  presque  entierement  la  pbilosopliie  a  la  morale."  V.  Con 
gin,  p.  250. 
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of  the  Levant  witli  St.  PaiJ  himself.'  He  came  from  CypruB  to  Athens 
at  a  time  whcu  palriotism  was  decayed  and  political  liberty  lost,  and 
when  a  system,  which  promised  the  power  of  brave  and  self-sustaining  en- 
durance amid  the  general  degradation,  found  a  willing  acceptance  among 
the  nohler  minds.  Thus,  iu  the  Painted  Porch,  wliich  had  once  been  the 
meeting-place  of  the  poets,'  those  who,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  preyailing 
evil  of  the  times,  thonght  they  were  able  to  resist  it,  formed  themselves 
into  a  school  of  philosophera.  In  the  liigh  tone  of  this  school,  and  in  some 
part  of  its  ethical  language,  Stoicism  was  an  apparent  approximation  to 
Christianity ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  hostile  BjBtem,  in  its  physics,  ita 
morals,  and  its  theology.  The  Stoics  condemned  the  worship  of  images 
and  the  use  of  temples,  regarding  them  as  nothing  better  than  the  ornar 
meats  of  art.=  But  they  justified  the  popular  polytheism,  and  in  fact,  con- 
sidered the  gods  of  mythology  as  minor  developments  of  the  Great  World- 
God,  which  summed  up  their  belief  conceraii^  the  oiigin  ind  existence  of 
the  world.  The  Stoics  were  Pantheists  ;'  and  much  of  theix  lingnage  is 
a  cnrious  anticipation  of  the  phraseology  of  modern  Pantheism  In  their 
view,  God  was  merely  the  Spirit  or  Reason  of  the  Universe  The  w  orld 
was  itself  a  rational  soul,  producing  all  things  out  of  itself,  and  icsuming 
them  all  to  itself  again."  Matter  was  insepai'able  from  the  Deity.'  He 
did  not  create  :  He  only  organised.'  He  merely  impressed  law  and  order 
on  the  substance,  which  was,  in  fact,  himself.  The  manifestation  of  the 
Universe  was  only  a  period  in  the  development  of  God.^  In  conformity 
with  these  notions  of  the  world,  which  substitute  a  sabUme  destiny  for  the 
beUef  m  a  personal  Creator  and  Preserver,  were  the  notions  which  were 
held  concerning  the  sonl  and  its  relation  to  the  body.  Tlie  soul  was,  in 
fact,  corporeal.'  The  Stoics  sdd  that  at  death  it  would  be  burnt,  or  re- 
turn to  be  absorbed  in  God.  Thus,  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Gospel  has  revealed  it,  mast  have  appeared  to  the 
Stoics  irrational.     Jfor  was  their  moral  system  less  hostile  to  "  the  truth 


'  Hb  was  born  at  CitLnm  in  Cypnia.  [See  p.  156.]  His  attention  waa  turned  to 
philoaophy  bj  (he  books  brought  fconi  Athens  by  hia  father,  who  waa  a  meiiihant 
Somewhere  bef  waen  tha  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  he  was  shipwreoted  near  the  Fir!eiii, 
and  settled  in  Athena.  The  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  dealh  were  not  known,  but  ha 
lived  through  the  greater  part  of  the  century  between  u.  c.  350  and  b.  c.  250.  A  pop- 
trtut-buat  at  Naples  Is  assigned  to  him,  but  tJiei'e  is  some  doubt  whether  it  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  him  or  to  Zeno  the  £leaUc.    See  Mijller'a  Haudbuch  der  Arcbaologie,  p.  130. 

•  See  above,  p.  360.  '  Ritter,  pp.  537, 838. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  509.    Also  pp,  515,  516.  '  Ibid.,  p.  592. 

e  'Ovaiav  Si  QeoS  2^av  fiSv  ^rjai  t6>'  6?iOV  Kotj/ioe  xal  tov  ovpavov.  Diog.  La. 
riL  U8.    See  Pint,  de  .Stoic.  Eep.  34. 

T  "Le  DiendesStoiciensn'a  pas  crW  la  nature,  iiraform£eetorganis6e."  V.  Cott" 
vn,  who,  however,  will  not  allow  the  Stoical  syslem  to  be  Pantheistic. 

«  Kitt=r,  p.  593. 
Ibid.  pp.  612,  5i9.    Compare  tlie  whole  passage,  pp.  518-556. 
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as  it  is  in  Jesus."  The  prond  ideal  wliicti  was  set  before  the  disciple  of 
Zeno  was,  a  magnanimous  self-denial,  an  austere  apathy,  untouched  by  liu- 
man  passion,  unmoved  by  change  of  circumstance.  To  the  Wise  man  all 
outward  things  were  alike.  Pleasure  was  no  good.  Pain  was  no  CTii. 
All  actions  conformable  to  E«ason  were  equally  good  ;  all  aofions  con- 
trary to  Reason  were  equally  evil.'  The  Wise  man  lives  according  to  Rea- 
son ;  and  living  thus,  ha  is  perfect  and  self-sufficing.  He  reigns  supreme 
as  a  king ; "  he  is  justified  in  boasting  as  a  god.^  Nothing  can  well  be 
imagined  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Ciiristianity,  Nothing  could  be 
more  repugnant  to  the  Stoic  than  the  news  of  a  "  Saviour,"  who  has 
atoned  foF  our  sin,  and  is  ready  to  aid  our  weakness.  Christianity  is  tiie 
School  of  Humility  :  Stoicism  was  the  Education  of  Pride.  Christi- 
anity is  a  discipline  of  life  :  Stoicism  was  nothing  better  than  an  appren- 
ticeship for  death.*  And  fearfully  were  the  fruits  of  its  principle  illus- 
trated both  in  its  earlier  and  late  disciples.  Its  two  first  leaders '  died  by 
their  own  hands ;  like  the  two  Romans "  whose  names  first  rise  to  the 
memory,  when  the  school  of  the  Stoics  is  mentioned.  But  Christianity 
turns  Had  desperate  resolution,  Uiat  seeks  to  escape  disgrace  by  death,  into 
the  anxious  question,  " "What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"'  It  softens  the 
pride  of  stern  indifference  into  the  consolation  of  mutual  sympathy.  How 
great  is  the  contrast  between  the  Stoic  ideal  and  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ  I  How  different  is  the  acquiescence  in  an  iron  destiny  from  the 
trust  in  a  mercifnl  and  watchful  Providence  !  How  infinitely  inferior  is 
that  subluiie  egotism,  which  looks  down  with  contempt  oa  human  weak- 
ness, with  the  religion  which  tells  as  that  "  they  who  monrn  are  blessed," 
and  which  commands  to  "  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  to  weep  with 
them  that  weep." 

If  Stoicism,  in  its  full  development,  was  utterly  opposed  to  Cliristl- 

anity,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  very  primary  principles  of  the  Epi- 

1  See  the  description  ■which  a  contemporary  of  St.  Paul  gives  of  Stoicism.    "  Doc- 

ttnres  sapientiie,  qui  sola  bona  qnos  honesta,  mala  ttintum  qnse  tuTpla ;  potentiam,  nobili- 

lal«m,  oietcraque  extra  animum,  neqne  bonis  nequo  miills  iidniunci-aat."    Tac.  Hisl.  iv.  5. 

*  Hot.  Sat.  I.  iii    Bp.  I.  L 

»  Plut  de  Stoic,  Rep.  13.    Adv.  Stoic.  33. 

*  "  Le  Stoi'cisme  est  essentiellement  solttiure ;  c'est  le  Boin  esclusif  de  son  iroe,  sane 
regard  i  cellc  doe  autree ;  et,  comms  la  eenle  chose  importnnte  est  la  puret£  do  I'^me, 
qnandoette  purete  est trop  en  p&il,quand  on  dieeapJre  d'etre  viotorleux  dtma  la  latte, 
on  pent  la  terminer  oomiae  Pa  terminfe  Caton.  Ainei  la  philo^^phie  u'eEt  plus  qu'un 
apprentissage  de  la  mori  et  non  delavie;  elle  tend  a  la  mort  par  Eon  image,  I'apathie 
et  I'alaraxie,  et  se  ifaout  d£Bnitivement  en  xm  igoiame  aublime,"    V.  Cousin. 

*  Zeno  and  Cleanthes.  And  yet  Cleantbea  was  the  author  of  that  hymn  which  ia, 
perhaps,  tbc  nobleEt  approximalii^  (oaChristiau  hymn  that  heathenism  has  produced. 
Bee  p.  6.  The  bjnrn  is  given  in  JBloomBcld's  Recenaio  Sjnoptica  on  Acts  ivil.  2S, 
where  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  Apostle  iiuotes  from  Cleanthes  or  Aralua 
See  below. 

«  nato  and  Seneca.  '  Sfe  p.  308. 
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cnreau'  Ethool  If  tl  l  Stoics  weie  Tantheists  tlie  Epicurciia  wcil  t  rtu 
ally  Atheists  Iheir  pliilosoihy  was  »  bjsttm  of  matenalism  lu  the 
Btncteet  sense  of  the  woid ,  lu  their  view  the  worid  was  foimed )  y  an  ac 
citteutal  conconrae  of  atoms  and  n  is  not  in  any  senbe  created  or  even 
modified,  by  the  Divinity  They  did  indeed  profess  a  ceitam  belief  id 
what  were  called  gods  but  these  eqnivocal  divinities  were  meidy  plian 
tomfi, — ^impressioua  on  the  popnlai  mind — dreams  ivhich  hid  no  objeo- 
tive  reality,  oi  at  lcat,t  exeriised  no  active  influence  on  the  physical  world 
or  the  business  of  life  The  Epicurean  deity  if  self  existent  it  all  dwelt 
ap    t  Be  iilifteiente  to  all  the  affairs  of  the  universe     The  uni 

as      great  occiileut    and  suSc  ently  explained  itself  Without  any 
f  to     higher  power.     The  popular  mythology  was  derided,  but  the 

Bp  had  no  positive  faith  in  anything  better.    As  there  was  no 

t  tl  ere  was  no  moral  governor :  all  notions  of  retribution  and 

f  J  iiiTu  nt  to  come  were  of  coarse  forbidden  by  sueb  a  creed.  The 
p  pi  f  the  atomic  theory,  when  applied  to  the  constitution  of  man, 
m    t  h  used  the  resuiTection  to  appear  an  absnvdity.    The  soul  was 

nothing  withoat  the  body  ; '  or  rather,  the  soul  was  itself  a  body,  com- 
posed of  finer  atoms,  or  at  best  an  nnmeaning  compromise  between  the 
material  and  immaterial.'  Both  body  and  sod  were  dissolved  together 
and  dissipated  into  the  elements ;  and  when  this  occurred,  all  the  life  of 
man  was  ended.  The  moral  r^ult  of  such  a  creed  was  necessarily  that 
which  the  Apostle  Panl  described  r '— "  If  the  dead  rise  not,  let  us  eat 
and  drinlt :  for  to-morrow  we  die."  The  e^ential  principle  of  the  Epi- 
curean philosopher  was  that  there  was  nothing  to  alarm  ^  him,  nothing  to 
distnrb  him.  His  furthest  reach  was  to  do  deliberately  what  the  animals 
do  instinctively ;  °  his  highest  aim  was  to  gratify  himself.  With  the 
coarser  and  more  energetic  minds,  tbis  principle  inevitably  led  to  the 
grossest  sensuality  and  crime  ;  in  the  case  of  others,  whose  temperament 
was  more  common-place,  or  whose  taste  was  more  pure,  the  system  took 
the  form  of  a  selfishness  more  refined.  As  the  Stoic  sought  to  resist  the 
evil  which  surrounded  him,  the  Epicnrean  endeavoured  to  console  himself 
by  a  tranquil  and  indifferent  life.  He  avoided  the  more  violent  excite- 
ments of  political  and  social  engagements,'  to  enjoy  the  seclusion  of  a  calm 
contentment.  But  pleasure  was  still  the  end  at  which  he  aimed  ;  and  if 
we  remove  this  end  to  its  remotest  distance,  and  understand  it  to  mean  an 

■  Epicurus,  who  founded,  and  iadeeil  matured,  this  school  (foe  its  doctrinea  wsro 
never  further  developed),  was  bom  iaSamos,E.c.  343,  thoagli  his  parents  were  ootivea 
of  Attica.  He  died  b.  c.  270.  An  authentic  bust  has  been  preserved  of  him,  which  ia 
wigraved  m  VisconU's  loonographio  Grecque,  and  again  in  Milman'a  Horace,  p.  391. 

*  Sitter,  p.  440. 

'  Colehrook  on  Indian  Philosophy,  quoted  by  Cousin.,  p.  255. 

<  1  Coc.  XV.  32.  i  Kitter,  p.  430.  «  Eitter,  p.  406. 

'  The  motto  of  Bpicmras  waa  7.u6e  jiiuaa:. 
VOL.  I. — 34 
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enjojmcnt  wliich  involves  tlic  most  manifoltt  self-deuial,^if  we  j^ive  Epi' 
curns  credit  for  takii^  the  largest  viev^  of  consequeaces, — and  if  we  be- 
lieve that  tLe  life  of  his  first  disciples  was  purer  than  there  is  reasoa  to 
suppose,' — the  end  remains  the  same.  Pleasure,  not  duty,  is  the  motive 
of  moral  exertion ;  expediency  is  the  test  to  which  actions  are  referred ; 
and  tlie  self-denial  itself,  which  au  enlarged  view  of  expediency  requires, 
will  probably  be  fouud  impracticable  without  the  grace  of  God.  Thus, 
the  Gospel  met  in  the  Garden  an  opposition  not  less  determined,  and 
more  insidious,  than  the  antagonism  of  the  Porch.  The  two  enemies  it 
haa  ever  had  to  cout-end  with  are  the  two  ruling  principles  of  the  Epicu- 
reans and  Stoics, — PUamre  and  JPride. 

Sach,  in  their  original  and  essential  character,  were  the  two  schools  of 
[)hiI03opliy  with  which  St.  Panl  was  brought  directly  in  contaet.  We 
ought,  however,  to  consider  how  far  these  schools  had  been  modified  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  by  the  changes  which  succeeded  Alexander  ajid  accom- 
panied the  formt^tion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  by  the  natui-al  tendencies 
of  the  Roman  character.  When  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  were  brought 
to  Kome,  they  were  such  as  we  have  described  them.  In  as  far  as  they 
were  speculative  systems,  they  found  little  favour :  Greek  philosophy  was 
always  regarded  with  some  degree  of  distrust  amon"  the  Roman';  Their 
mind  was  alien  from  science  alp         pit  Ph  1     j  hy   hk       t 

And  literature,  was  of  foreign     t    d    t  Tl         It         f       h  [ 

siiits  was  followed  by  private  p  f        1th       1  tast    bat  was  1  ttl 

extended  among  the  community    tig       Tl        w  publ        1     1 

of  philosophy  at  Rome.    Wbe      tw  IdtlJtw      tdd      t 

for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  s  1  th      t  t        Ih  is  th   i      1     ly 

practical  character  of  the  St  1  Ej  n    y  t  m  mm    d  d 

them  to  the  notice  of  many,     ^h  t  t  d         h    p         Img  n       y 

of  the  Roman  world  was  a  phi     ^hy    1  If      Th  m    wh 

weakly  yielded,  and  some  who    ff     d  ig  ta        t   th        1 

of  the  times.    The  former,  u  d     th        m      f  Ep  th      p  nt 

their  time  in  a  serene  tranquillity,  away  from  the  disti  actions  and  dicorders 
of  political  life,  or  indulged  in  the  grossest  sensualism,  and  ju'itifaed  it  on 
principle.  The  Roman  adherents  of  the  'ichool  of  Epieniuswere  nevei 
numerons,  and  few  great  names  can  he  mentioned  among  thr  m ,  though 
one  monument  remains,  and  will  ever  remain,  of  this  phise  of  philosophy, 
in  tiie  poem  of  Lucretius.  The  Stoical  school  was  moic  congcmil  to  the 
endurance  of  the  Raman  character  ;  and  it  edncated  the  mmda  of  some  of 
the  Eoblest  men  of  the  time,  who  scorned  to  be  earned  aw  aj  by  the  stri  na 
of  vice.     Three  great  names  can  be  mentioned,  whiUi  diT]di_d  thepenod 

'  See  ivliiit  Hitter  says  of  tlie  scenes  of  sensnalltj  witnessed  in  tlie  Garden  even  ia 
(he  lifetime  of  Epicurus,  p.  402. 

'  See  tlie  Fiftli  Volume  of  TenoemaBirs  Gescbiclite  dEr  Philosoplaie,  Binl.,  pp.  l-(3. 
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butWL'On  the  proacliing  of  St.  Paul  and  the  final  eatabllslimciit  of  Olu'isti- 
anity,^ Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Antoniiius  Pins,'  But  SQch  men  wore  few 
in  a  time  of  general  depiarity  and  nnbelief.  And  sucli  was  really  the 
character  of  the  time.  It  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when 
conqaest  and  discovery,  facilities  of  travelling',  and  the  mixture  of  races, 
had  prodnced  a  general  fusion  of  opinions,  resulting  in  an  indifference  to 
moral  distinctions,  and  at  tbe  siuae  time  enconraging  the  most  abject 
credulity.'  The  Eomans  had  been  carrying  on  the  work  which  Alexander 
and  his  successors  had  began.  A  certain  degree  of  cultnre  was  very 
generally  diffused.  The  opening  of  new  countries  excited  curiosity.  New 
religions  were  eagerly  welcomed ;  immoral  rites  found  willing  votaries. 
Vice  and  superstition  went  liand  in  hand  through  al!  parts  of  society,  and, 
as  the  natural  conaequence,  a  scornful  scepticism  held  possession  of  all  the 
higher  intellects. 

But  though  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  was  one  of  general 
scepticism,  for  the  space  of  tliree  centuries  the  old  dogmatic  schools  still 
lingered  on,  more  especially  in  Greece.^  Athens  was  indeed  no  longer 
what  she  had  once  been,  the  centre  from  which  scientific  and  poetic  light 
radiated  to  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Philosophy  had 
found  new  homos  in  other  cities,  more  espedally  in  Tarsus  and  Alexan- 
dria.' But  Alexandria,  though  she  was  commercially  great  and  possessed 
the  trade  of  tliree  continents,  had  not  yet  seen  the  rise  of  her  greatest 
schools ;  and  Tarsus  could  never  be  what  Athens  was,  even  in  her  decay, 
to  those  who  travelled  with  cultivated  tastes  and  for  the  pnrposes  of 
education.  Thus  Philosophy  still  maintained  her  seat  in  the  city  of 
Socrates.  The  four  great  schools,  the  Lyceum  and  the  Academy,  the 
Garden  and  the  Porch,  were  never  destitute  of  exponents  of  their  doctrines. 
■  When  Cicero  came,  not  long  after  Sulla's  siege,  he  found  the  philosophers 
in  residence.'  As  the  empire  grew,  Athens  assumed  more  and  more  the 
charaeter  of  an  university  town.  After  Christianity  was  first  preached 
there,  this  character  was  confirmed  to  the  place  by  the  embellishments 
and  the  benefactions  of  Hadrian.^  And  before  the  schools  were  closed  by 
the  ordei's  of  Justinian,'  the  city  which  had  received  Cicero  and  Atticua' 
as  students  together,  became  the  scene  of  the  college  friendship  of  St 

1  The  opproximation  of  the  later  Stoics,  eapecially  Epictetus,  to  Christianity,  ia  re- 
mai'kalilH,  Hence  tlie  emphasla  laid  by  Milton  on  the  StoEo'a  "  pliilosopliiek  pride,  by 
lliill  called  virtue."    Paradise  Regained,  iv.  300. 

'  Ste  Tennemann,  Tliolucb,  and  Neanier.  '  Temiemann. 

<  For  tlie  schools  of  Tarsue,  see  pp.  32,  105. 

*  See  ahove,  p.  360,  and  the  notes, 

"  Between  the  visits  of  St.  Taul  and  Fausaaias,  Haarian  made  vast  additiona  to  Um 
bnildiags  of  Athens,  and  made  lai'ge  eadoivmenis  for  the  purpos«E  cf  education. 

'  See  Gibbon,  3I.  s  gee  Mifldletou's  Life. 
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Bi  il  ^l  1  fet  G  c„(i  }     oic  of  tVe  mo  t  leaitiful    p]  oJet.    fpiimtso 
Chnatianity 

Thns  St  Paul  foiDd  philostpliprs  it  Athen  amoti;,  tho  e  iMicm  lis 
addressed  in  tie  Agon  Thi'i  aswD  liavf  seen  Tns  tlip  commDn  mept 
ing  place  of  a  popuhtion  alnaj?  eager  for  fresh  suljecta  of  intellectual 
CDiiosity  Demostlienes  hid  icbuked  the  Athenians  foi  this  idlu  ttndency 
fonr  centune'!  before  tUling  them  that  they  were  always  craying  after 
news  and  excitement  at  the  very  momentwhen  de&fmctiou  iias  impending 
over  then  liberties '  And  they  ire  de&ciibed  m  the  same  manner  on  the 
occasion  of  Si  Pjulsvist  as  j,iviiig  their  \  hole  lei  ore  to  telling  and 
heann^  something  newer  than  the  latest  new  =  Among  thosL  who 
sauntered  among  the  pline  tiecs'  of  the  Agon  and  githeied  in  knots 
nnder  the  [Oiticos  eagerly  disc u&siDg  the  qn rations  f  tie  day  werephilo 
sophers  in  the  ^aib  of  the  i  several  sects  reidy  for  any  new  qne&tion  on 
11  hieh  they  might  exercise  then  subtlety  or  di^lay  their  rhetonc  Among 
the  other  philosopher'  the  btocs  and  Epicureans  iionid  more  especially 
he  encountered  ;  for  the  "Painted  Porch"^  of 'Zeno  was  in  the  Agora 
itself,  and  t!ie  "  Garden" "  of  the  rival  sect  was  not  far  distant.  To  both 
these  elates  of  hearers  and  talkers — both  the  mere  idlers  and  the  profes- 
sors of  philosophy — any  question  connected  with  a  new  religion  was 
peculiarly  wlcome  ;  for  Athens  gave  a  ready  acceptance  to  all  supersti- 
tions and  ceremonies,  and  was  glad  to  find  food  for  credulity  or  scepticism, 
ridicule  or  debate.  To  this  motley  group  of  the  Agora,  St.  Paul  made 
known  the  two  great  suhjects  he  had  proclaimed  from  city  to  city.  He 
spoke  aloud  of  "  Jesns  and  the  Besurrection," ' — of  that  Kame  which  is 
above  eveiy  name.-^that  consummation  which  awsuts  all  the  generations  of 
men  who  have  successively  passed  into  the  sleep  of  death.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  coiiversuig  "daily"  on  these  subjects  with  those  whom  he  met. 
His  varied  experience  of  men,  and  his  familiarity  with  "many  modes  of 
thought,  enabled  him  to  present  these  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  arrest 
attention.  As  regards  the  philosophers,  he  was  providentially  prepared 
a  with  them.    It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  encountered 


'  Baal  and  Gregory  Nazianzene  were  students  together  at  Alliens  from  331  to  355. 
Julian  was  there  at  the  same  time. 

•  'H/iels  Si,  elp^aerat  -ySp  Tdi^SJf,  oiSh'  5roioC)>TEf  MaSe  xaBtj/iidB,  piXlovTe;  aei 
aal  ^fiio/ievoi,  eat  TnwPaj'o/iwoi  kotcI  t^/v  dyopav,  el  TI  ?4yeTai  vearepm'.  Demoeth. 
ad  Ep,  Phil.,  an5  c.  Piil.  i.  So  Thuoydides  calla  hia  cmmtrjmea  veu-repoirowl ;  and 
DicKarclius  says  tbattlie  people  of  Attica  are  Tisptepjoi  rat;  "/.aXiali. 

'  Acta  xva  31. 

*  See  above,  35*.  It  is,  of  conrae,  impoMble  to  prcve  that  Cimon'B  plflae-treea  were 
fflieceeded  by  others ;  but  a  boulevai'd  is  eommonly  renewed  ivhen  a  oltj  recoveiis  hma 
its  disastOTB. 

'  For  the  Sroa  Troiu'dji,  see  above,  p.  360 
'  See  again  above,  p.  380. 
'  Acta  svii.  la 
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them  '  His  own  native  city  was  a  city  of  pliilosopLers,  and  was  especially 
famous  (as  we  have  remarked  before)  for  a  long  line  of  eminent  Stoics, 
and  he  was  doubtless  familiar  with  their  ISD^age  and  opinions. 

Two  different  impressions  were  produced  by  St.  Paul's  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  disposition  of  those  wlio  heard  him.  Some  said  tiat  he  was  a 
mere  "babbler,"'  and  received  him  with  contemptuous  derision.  Others 
took  a  more  serious  view,  and,  supposing  that  he  was  endeavouring  to 
introduce  new  objects  of  worship,^  had  their  curiosity  excited,  aud  were 
desirous  to  hear  more.  If  we  suppose  a  distinct  allasiou,  in  these  two 
classes,  to  tte  two  philosophical  eects  which,  have  just  been  mentioned, 
we  have  no  difficulty  iu  seeing  that  the  Epicareans  were  those  who, 
according  to  their  habit,  received  the  new  doctrine  with  i-idieule/— while 
the  Stoics,  ever  tolerant  of  the  popular  mythology,  were  naturally  willing 
to  hew  of  the  new  "  dtemous  "  which  this  forei^  teacher  was  proposing  to 
introdtiti'  among  the  multitude  of  Athcmaii  gods  and  heioes  Oi  we 
mayuuagme  that  the  two  cK'i'ica  denote  the  philosopheia  on  the  one 
hand,  who  heaid  with  scoiu  the  teachmg  of  a  Jewish  atrangei  untrained 
in  the  language  of  the  suhoola — ind  the  vulgar  eiowd  on  the  other,  who 
would  easily  enteitam  suspicion  (as  in  the  ci'^e  of  Socrates)  against  any 
one  socking  to  cast  dishonour  on  the  national  divinities,  oi  would  at  least 

1  Ste  Ch  in.  p  105  Two  of  tha  most  mflucntial  of  tlie  seooad  gtaciatioa  of  Stoics 
were  Antipater  of  Tarsus  and  Zeno  of  Titbus.  Chijgippus  also  is  said  Siy  Strabj  to 
have  been  a,  native  of  the  eanie  place. 

'  SjTEp/ioAo/of  is  properly  a  bird  that  picks  wp  eceda  from  the  ground,  and  it  is  so 
naedin  the  "Birds"  of  Aristophftnes.  Hence,  secondarily,  it  may  mean  a  pauper  who 
prowls  about  the  marliet-place,  or  a  paraate  who  lives  by  his  wits  (e^c  aiienia  victitans), 
and  henoe  "  a  eontemptiljle  and  worUileas  person."  Or,  front  the  perpetual  chattering 
and  cbirpicg  of  such  birds,  the  word  may  denote  mi  idle  "  babbler."  See  Meyer.  The 
former  appears  the  truest  view.  See  the  quolations  in  Suloer's  Thesaurus.  The  pri- 
mary meaning  of  the  word  is  given  hy  Ohrysostom  iu  a  striliiug  sentence  in  one  of  his 
homilies  on  the  Thessalcniaus  'Av  /iSj  yeupyol,  t^v  y^  livajiox^ivcavTec,  Tripicrsilaai 
T-l  Karal^aMS/iei'a,  toI;  (rirtfluoSoTOif  dpfioi;  Inweipav. 

5  Kaiva  dai/iovia  (Acts  xvii.  18) ;  the  very  words  used  in  the  accusation  against  So- 
crates.  'XClsel  'Zuupdnic,  oflf  /civ  i  irohi^  vo/iiin  flsoOf,  oi  vopliav,  irepa  ii  koivH 
Sai/xovta  ehflpav.  Xen.  Mem.  i.  I.  The  word  dai/iSviov  is  probably  here  used  quite 
generally.  This  is  the  only  place  where  it  occurs  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  See 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made  before  on  this  Eubject,  pp.  298-300.  Masimua 
Tyrius  gives  the  strict  definition  of  Saijiav  in  the  following  passage.  T'Seao  Bebu  fiiv, 
esTii  Tb  (iTToflSc  KoJ  ifliivaroi-  ■  Sat/iova  61,  kotH  ri  dSivarov  Kul  k/iTraB^  ■  &vBpamni  6S, 
Kara  tA  iftiraBSc  "al  Svtjrov.  Diss.  xslv.  In  another  place  he  says  that  the  god  and 
the  d^mon.  have  this  in  commoa,  that  they  are  immortal ;  the  dicmon  and  the  man,  thai 
they  have  passion  j  the  man  and  the  anunal,  that  they  have  sense  ;  the  animal  and  the 
plant,  that  they  have  life.    Diss.  xv. 

'  See  what  Lucian  says  in  the  Life  of  Alesondcr  of  Abonot«ichus ;  Oi  /iJr  li/if  i  rflt 
UTidrava  Kal  XpiJirijrTrOT  Jtoi  Rvdayopav,  ft?.oi,  Boi  dp^iiri  padela  irpflt  Iseiiiouf  ^v  i 
di  uTcyKTo;  'EmKinpoc  (oSro  yUp  airin  uvo/uil^sv)  tjie.'.oror  iisaiu;,  ituvra  lavra  Iv 
lOuTi  Koi  jraiJtp  TiBl/ievog,     ^  25. 
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be  durious  to  hear  more  of  this  foreign  antl  new  religion.  It  is  not,  how 
ever,  necessary  to  make  any  such  definite  distinction  between  those  who 
derided  and  those  who  listened.  Two  snch  classes  are  usually  found 
among  those  to  whom  truth  is  presented.  When  Paul  eame  among  the 
Athenians,  he  came  "  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's'  wisdom "  and 
to  some  of  tlie  " Greeks  nlioheudlum  tlio  Gc^pel  was  foolishness, 
while  in  others  there  wis  it  least  that  curioyty  vilwch  is  sometime'!  mide 
the  path  whereby  the  highest  truth  entert,  the  mind  and  they  sought  to 
haye  a  fuller  and  more  delibeiate  exposition  of  the  mysttrons  subjects 
which  Eow  for  the  first  time  had  bf  en  brought  htfore  their  attention 

The  place  to  which  they  took  him  was  the  sammit  ot  the  hdl  oi  AieO' 
pagas,  where  the  most  inln!  couit  of  judicitaie  had  sit  ft  )m  tune  imme- 
morial, to  pass  sentence  on  the  groateit  crmim  ili  and  to  decide  the  most 
solemn  questions  connected  with  religion,'  The  judges  sat  in  the  open  air, 
upon  seats  hewn  out  in  the  rock,  on  a  platform,  which  was  ascended  by  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  immediately  from  the  Agora.=  On  this  spot  a  long 
sepes  of  awful  causes,  connected  with  crime  and  reli^on,  had  been  deter- 
mined, beginning  with  the  legendaiy  trial  of  Mars,'  which  gave  to  the 
place  ite  name  of  "  Mars'  Hill,"  A  temple  of  the  god,^  as  we  have  seen, 
was  on  the  brow  of  the  eminence  ;  and  an  additional  solemnity  was  given 
to  the  plaee  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Furies,"  in  a  broken  cleft  of  the  rock, 
immediately  below  the  judges'  seat.    Even  in  the  political  decay  of 

1  See  1  Cor.  i.  18.— ii.  5, 

'  For  the  early  Metorj  of  tlie  eoui't,  see  Hermann's  Lchrbucli  d<3"  G.  Staatsaitep- 
thiimer,  o,  v,,  and  Grote,  vol.  v.  For  miscellaneoua  details,  see  Meurslus  in  Gronov. 
Thes. 

>  Tiraidpioi  iHna^ov.  Jnlius  Pollux.  Vitmyius  meatlona  a  tuiiding  which  Leake 
(Ii,S5G)  thinks  may  somefimes  have  been  used  by  the  Areopagiies.  "  Athenis  Areop^i 
antiquitatia  exemplar  ad  hoo  tempna  luto  tectum."  Vit.  ii,  1.  The  number  of  steps  is 
^-rteen.  See  Woi-daworth's  Athens  nod  Attica,  p.  73,  "  Sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in  the 
rock,  at  its  south-east  angle,  lead  up  to  the  hill  of  the  Areopagus  from  the  valley  of 
the  Agoro,  which  lies  between  it  and  the  Pnjx.  This  angle  seems  to  be  the  point  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  council  of  the  Areopagus  eat,  Iitimediately  above  the  steps,  on 
the  level  of  the  hill,  is  a  hench  of  stone  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock,  forming  three 
oAes  of  a  quadrangle,  like  a  triclinium  :  it  faces  the  south  :  on  its  oust  and  west  Bido 
is  a  riuscd  block :  the  former  may,  perhaps,  have  been  the  tribunal,  the  two  latter  Uio 
rude  stones  whioh  PausiuiiBS  saw  here,  and  which  are  deBcribed  by  Euripides  (Iph.  T, 
962)  as  a^gncd,  the  one  to  the  accuser,  the  other  to  the  criminal,  in  the  causes  nhktti 
were  tried  in  thia  oouri."  The  stone  seats  are  intermediate  in  position  to  the  Bites  of 
Ihe  Temple  of  Mara  and  the  Sanctuaiy  of  the  Eumeniaes,  mentioned  below. 

•  This  temple  is  meDtioued  by  Pauaanias,  vl 
Areopagus,  immediately  above  the  Agora,  nei 
thenea. 

"  The  Athenians,  eoooi-ding  to  their  iraial  euphemism,  called  these  dread  goddesscB 
by  the  name  of  Ei/iiviSs;  or  Se/ivcu,-  and  Pausanias  eays  that  their  statuea  lu  this 
place  had  nothing  fcrooious  in  their  aspect.  The  proximity  of  this  epjictuary  to  tbo 
Areopagite  court  must  have  tended  to  give  aQdltioual  solemnity  to  the  place. 
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Atteiis,  tliis  spot  and  tliis  court  were  regarded  bj  tlic  people  with  super- 
stitions reverence.'  It  was  a  scene  with  which  the  di'ead  recollectioDs  of 
centuries  were  associated.  It  was  a  place  of  silent  awe  ia  the  midst  of 
the  gay  and  friyolous  city.  Those  who  withdrew  to  the  Areopagus  from 
the  Agora,  came,  as  it  were,  into  the  presence  of  a  higher  power.  No 
place  in  Athens  was  so  suitable  for  a  disconrse  upon  the  mysteries  of 
religion.  We  are  not,  howerer,  to  regard  St.  Paul's  discourse  on  the 
Areopagus  as  a  formal  defence,  in  a.  tiial  before  the  court.^  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  narrative  m  the  Acta,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  disconrae 
itself,  miUtate  against  this  supposition.  The  words,  half  dei-isive,  half 
eourteons,  addressed  to  the  Apostle  before  he  spoke  to  his  audience, 
"  May  we  know  what  this  new  doctrine  is  V  are  not  like  the  words  which 
would  have  been  addressed  to  a  prisoner  at  tiie  bar  ;  and  still  more  unlike 
a  judge's  sentence  are  the  words  with  which  he  was  dismissed  at  the  con- 
clusion, "  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter  ?" '  2?or  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  speech  itself  of  a  really  apologetic  character,  as  any  one  may 
perceive,  on  comparing  it  with  the  defeuce  of  Socrates.'  Moreover,  the 
verse'  which  speaks  so  strongly  of  the  Athenian  love  of  novelty  and 
excitement  is  so  introduced,  as  to  imply  that  curiosity  was  the  motive  of 
the  whole  proceeding.  We  may,  indeed,  admit  that  there  was  something 
of  a  mock  solemnity  in  this  adjournment  from  the  Agora  to  the  Areopa- 
gus. Tlie  Athenians  took  the  Apostle  from  tlie  tumult  of  public  discus- 
sion, to  the  place  which  was  at  once  most '  convenient  and  most  appro- 
priate. There  was  everytliing  in  the  place  to  incUne  the  auditors,  so  far 
as  they  were  seriously  disposed  at  all,  to  a  reverent  and  thoughtful  atten- 
tion.   It  is  probable  that  Dionysius,"  with  other  Areopagites,  were  on  the 

1  See  Aulas  Gellius  in  Winer.  Id  some  respeela  it  seems  that  the  influence  of  the 
court  was  increaBed  ander  the  Romaiia.    See  Hermann,  176,  and  Cic.  pro  Balbo. 

"  Some  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  fore  ibly  apprehended  and  put  on  a  formal  trial. 
It  may  be  argued  Hiat,  if  a  public  address  was  all  that  waa  required,  the  Pnyx  would 
have  been  more  suitable  than  the  ArBopagua.  But  we  need  not  suppose  the  crowd 
about  Si  Paul  to  have  been  very  great ;  and  though  the  Pnjx  migtit  be  equally  acces- 
sible from  the  Agora,  anil  more  convenient  for  a  general  address,  the  Areopagus  wai 
more  appropriate  fur  a  discourse  upon  religion.  We  are  disposed  too  to  lay  great 
stress  on  tbe  verse  (21)  which  speaks  of  the  curiosity  of  the  Athenians.  Unless  it  wen; 
meant  to  be  emphatic,  it  would  almost  have  the  i^pearance  of  an  interpolation.  'Em- 
'AafiSpsvoi  (V.  19)  is  a  word  of  general  Import.    See  Acts  is.  27. 

^  There  is  indeed  an  apparent  I'esemblanoe  between  Acta  svii.  32  and  Acta  siiv.  23, 
but  even  in  the  latter  passage,  Felix  is  rather  setting  aside  an  irksome  suhjt^t  tliaii 
giving  ajudicial  deciaon. 

<  Zen.  ApoL  '  Acts  xvii.  21. 

'  Tradition  says  that  he  was  file  first  bishop  of  Athena.  The  wrltmgs  attriboted  tu 
him,  which  were  onoe  so  famous,  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  spurious,  and  believed 
to  have  been  the  work  of  some  Neo-Platonist.  See  Fabr,  Bib.  GraiciL  Malalas  calls 
him  a  philosopher,  imd  tells  the  story  of  bis  converaon  and  ordination  as  follows  ;- 
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judicial  seats.  And  a  vague  recollection  of  the  dread  thoughts  associated 
by  poetry  and  tradition  with  the  Hill  of  Mars,  may  have  solemnised  the 
minds  of  some  of  those  who  crowded  up  the  stone  steps  with  the  Apostle, 
and  clustered  round  the  summit  of  the  hill,  to  hear  his  announcement  of 
the  new  divinities. 

There  is  no  point  in  the  annals  of  the  first  planting  of  Christianity 
which  seizes  so  powerfully  on.  the  imagination  of  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  ancient  world.  Whether  we  contrast  the  intense 
earnestness  of  the  man  who  spoke,  with  the  frivolous  character  of  those 
who  san'Oliniiod  him, — or  compare  the  certain  tmth  and  awful  meaning 
of  the  Gospel  he  revealed,  with  the  wortliless  polytheism  which  had  made 
Athena  a  proverb  in  the  earth,— or  even  think  of  the  mere  words  altered 
that  day  in  the  clear  atmosphere,  on  the  summit  of  Mars'  Hill,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  objects  of  art,^  temples,  statues,  and  altars,  which  stood 
ronnd  on  every  side, — we  feel  that  the  moment  was,  and  was  intended  to 
he,  full  of  the  most  impressive  teaching  for  every  age  of  the  world.  Close 
to  the  spot  where  he  stood  was  the  Temple  of  Mars.  The  sanctuary  "  of  the 
Eumenides  was  immediately  below  him  ;  the  Parthenon  of  Minerva  facing 
him  above.  Their  presence  seemed  to  challenge  the  assertion  in  which  he 
declared  here,  that  in  temples  made  with  Jiands  the  Ddty  does  not  dwelt. 
In  front,  of  him,  towering  from  its  pedestal  on  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis, 
— as  the  Eorromean  Colossns,  which  at  this  day,  with  outstretched  hand, 
gives  its  benediction  to  the  low  village  of  Aroiia  ;  or  as  the  brazen  statue 
of  the  armed  angel,  which  from  the  summit  of  the  Castel  S-  Angelo 
spreads  its  wings  over  the  city  of  Rome, — was  the  bronze  Colossus  of 
Minerva,  armed  with  spear,  shield,  and  helmet,  as  the  champion  of  Athens. 
Standing  almost  beneath  its  shade,  he  pronounced  that  the  Deity  was 
not  to  he  likeiied  either  to  that,  the  work  of  Phidias,  or  to  other  forms  in 
gold,  silver,  or  stoM,  gro/cen  by  art,  and  maiis  device,  which  peopled  the 
scene  before  him." '  "Wherever  his  eye  was  tarned,  it  saw  a  snccession  of 
such  statues  and  buildings  in  every  variety  of  form  and  situation.  On  the 
rocky  ledges  on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
hum  of  the  Agora,  were  the  "objects  of  devotion"  already  described. 
And  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  city,  which  are  equally  visible  from  the 
Areopagus,  on  the  level  spaces,  and  on  every  eminence,  were  similar 
objects,  to  which  we  have  made  no  allusion, — and  especially  that  Temple 

nvBws,  TCva  KVpiaattg  Sebv,  airspiio'Xoye ;  Kot  duolJaoj  roe  iyiov  llnvJtou  6  aurdf  liiu- 
iTimof  diilflo-KojiTof  ai-Tdv  ^poainenEi'  ofir^,  otrOv  afirdii  ^uTin6^vai  Kil  yeyeadai 
XficoTianov  Kai  ^ajrn'iTOf  airbv  6  Hyio;  TiaiXo^  b^oiriot  SpinHavov  lai  iapaxdi 
i&y.  n,  rfl  'S£p/idv  Tijc  jribrcwc  toO  airoU  A.  iTroiijeev  abrbv  hridMurrt  iv  t§  jrupfi 
*<£%.    Mai.  Cliroiiog.  pp.  251,  252.    Bonn  Ed. 

1  WorOswortli's  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  77.  The  word  arnpar/jaTi  (Aets  sviL  2fi) 
dionld  lie  noticed.     The  Apoetle  was  suii-oundEil  bj  sculpture  aa  well  as  by  temples. 
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of  Theseus,  the  uational  hero,  which  remains  hi  unimpau-ecl  beauty,  to 
enable  us  t«  im^ine  what  Atkens  was  when  this  temple  was  only  one 
among  the  many  ornaments  of  that  city  which  was   "  lehoUy  given  to 


Ie  this  scene  St.  Paul  spoke,  probably  in  his  wonted  attitude,'  "stretch- 
ing oat  his  liand,"  his  bodily  aspect  still  showing  what  he  had  suffered 
from  weakness,  toil,  and  pain ; '  and  the  traces  of  sadness  and  anxiety ' 
mingled  on  his  countenance  witJi  the  expression  of  unshaken  faith.  What- 
ever his  personal  appearance  may  have  been,  we  know  the  words  which  he 
^oke.  And  we  are  struck  with  the  more  admiration,  the  more  narrowly 
we  scrutinize  the  characteristics  of  his  address.  To  defer  for  the  present 
all  consideration  of  its  manifold  adaptations  to  the  various  characters  of 
his  auditors,  we  may  notice  how  truly  it  was  the  outpouring  of  the  emo- 
tions which,  at  the  time,  had  possession  of  his  soul.  The  mouth  spoke  out  o( 
the  fulness  of  the  heart.  With  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  eloquence  he  gave 
vent  to  the  feelings  which  had  been  excited  by  all  that  he  had  seen  around 
him  in.  Athena.  We  observe,  abo,  how  the  whole  course  of  the  oration 
was  regulated  by  hia  own  pecnhar  prudence.  He  was  brought  into  a  posi- 
tion, when  he  might  eadly  have  been  ensnared  into  the  nse  of  words,  which 
would  have  brought  down  upon  him  the  indication  of  nil  the  city.  Had 
he  begun  by  attacking  the  national  gods  in  the  midst  of  their  sanctnaries, 
and  with  the  Areopagites  on  the  seats  near  him,  he  would  haVe  been  in 
ahnost  as  great  danger  as  Socrates  before  him.  Yet  he  not  only  avoids 
the  snare,  but  uses  the  very  difficulty  of  his  position  to  make  a  road  to  the 
convictions  of  those  who  heard  him.  He  becomes  a  heathen  to  the  hear 
then.  He  does  not  say  that  he  is  introdueiag  new  divinities.  He  rather 
imphes  the  contrary,  and  gently  draws  his  heai'ers  away  from  polytheism, 
by  telling  them  that  he  was  making  known  the  God  whom  they  themselves 
were  ignorantly  endeavouring  to  worship.  And  if  the  speech  is  character- 
ised by  St.  Paul's  prudence,  it  is  marked  by  that  wisdom  of  his  Divine 
Master,  which  is  the  pattern  of  all  Christian  teaching.  As  our  Blessed 
Lord  used  the  tribute-money  for  the  instruction  of  His  disciples,  and  drew 
living  lessons  from  the  water  in  the  well  of  Samaria,  so  tlie  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  employed  the  familiar  objects  of  Athenian  Ufe  to  tell  them  of  what 
was  close  to  them,  and  yet  they  knew  not.  He  had  carefully  observed  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  city.  He  had  seen  an  altai-  with  an  espressiro, 
though  homUiating,  inscription.  And,  using  this  inscription  as  a  text,^  he 
spoke  to  them,  as  follows,  the  Words  of  Eternal  Wisdom. 

1  See  p.  174,  and  the  note. 

'  See  the  aooount  of  wliat  took  place  at  Philippi,  and  comjiarp  ]j.  32fi. 
>  See  above,  p.  326. 

'  The  allar  erected  to  Pity,  above  alluded  to,  was  onca  used  in  a  aimvlar  aiannw. 
The  Athpniane  were  about  to  introduoe  gladiatorial  showB,  aod  DemoKits  the  Cviiis 
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Thoir  aitan  to  Yo  iiiGn  of  Athens,  all  tilings  which  1  heliold  bea( 
prove  both  witness  to  joui' '  CETefulness  in  religion.  Por  as  1 
wonWp  and  passed  through  your  city,  and  beheld  the  objects  of 
inworliippiDg.  your  worship,  I  foand  amongst  them  an  altar  witli  this 
inscription,  TO'  THE  IXNKNOWI^  GOD.  Whom, 
therefore,  ye  worship,  though  ye  know  Him  not,  Him  declare  I 
unto  you. 

God  dwells  not  God,  who  iiiade  the  world  and  all  things  therein, 
r5  tbe  ^^-  seeing  that  He  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth, 
ii!!t  ^vi?r«f  not  in  temples  made  with  hands.'  Neither  is  He  serv- 
ed by  the  hands  of  men,  as  though  He  needed  any 
thing ;  for  it  is  He  that  giveth  unto  all  life,  and  breatli,  and  all 
things.  And  He  made  of  one  blood  ■  all  the  nations  of  mankind, 
to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;  and  ordained  to  each 
the  appointed  seasons  of  their  existence,  and  the  bounds  of  their 
Man  was  cr%  habitation.  That  they  should  seek  God,'  if  haply  they 
know^r  1*1^,  might  feel  after  Him  and  find  Him,  though  he  be  not 
Ttotr  f^v°  ^^^'  ^™^^  every  one  of  us :  for  in  Him  we  live  and  move 
ofifloiatrj,       and  have  oiirbcing;  as  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  ° 

"  For  we  are  also  His  offspring." 

sua :  "  Uo  not  do  tliia  till  you  have  first  thrown  down  the  altar  of  Pity."  Lacian. 
Deraoiimi,  57. 

'  The  miBtranalation  of  tbis  vorae  la  the  Authorised  Version  ia  much  to  he  regretted, 
becauao  It  entirely  destroys  the  graceful  courtesy  of  St  Paul's  opening  address,  ana 
repreaents  him  as  be^oning  his  speech  by  offending  his  audience. 

*  Although  there  is  no  article  before  djvuoT'ji,  yet  we  need  not  scruple  to  retain  the 
definite  article  of  the  Authorised  Version  ;  for  although,  if  we  take  the  ejipreaslou  by 
Itself,  "To  .aJV  Unknown  God"  would  bo  a  more  correct  translation,  yet,  if  we  oon- 
Kder  the  probable  origin  (see  above)  of  these  altars  erected  to  Syvi^croi  6eol,  it  will  bo 
evident  that  "To  THE  Unknown  God"  would  be  quite  as  near  the  sense  of  thein- 
doription  upon  any  particular  one  of  such  altars.  Each  particular  altar  was  devoted 
to  the  unknown  god  to  whom  it  properly  belonged,  though  which  of  the  gods  it  might 
be  the  dedicnl«r  knew  not. 

'  Here  again  (as  at  Antioch  in  Piridia)  we  Bnd  St.  Paul  employing  the  very  words 
of  St.  Stephen.    Aole  vii.  48. 

"•  "  0/  one  blood;"  excluding  the  boastful  assumption  of  a  different  origin  claimed 
by  the  Greeks  for  themselves  over  the  barbarians. 

1  I'ho  reading  of  A.  B.  G.  H.  &c.  is  Seto,  not  kipiov. 

'  The  quotation  is  tsom  Aratus,  a  Greek  poet,  who  was  a  native  of  Oilicia,  a  cir^ 
onmstance  wlilch  would,  perhaps,  account  for  St.  Paal'B  famLliariiy  with  his  writings. 
His  astronomicil  poems  were  so  celebrated  that  Ovid  declares  hia  ftime  will  live  iiB 
long  as  the  gun  and  mooa  endure; — "  Cum  sole  et  luna  semper  Aratus  erif."  How 
little  did  the  Athenian  audience  imagine  that  the  poet's  immortality  would  really  be 
owing  to  ihe  quotation  made  by  the  deppi'eci  provincial  who  addressed  them.    Tha 
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Porasinucli,  then,  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  wu  ought 
not  to  tluLik  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or 
stone,  graven  by  the  art  and  device  of  man. 

Howbeit,  those  past  times  of  ignorance  God  hath  God  imJ  o.ec 
j)verlooked ; '  but  now  He  conimandetli  all  men  every-  pa-t  but  now 
where  to  repent,  because  He  hath  appointed  a  day  ^li'^'''"!^ 
wherein  He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by  ^'"t 
that  Man  whom  He  hath  ordained ;  whereof  He  hath 
giTen  assuraoce  unto  all,"  in  that  lie  hath  raised  Hmi  ^0"',%"'^^ 
from  the  dead.  ]:  C  "°" 

St.  Paul  was  here  suddenly  interrupted,  as  was  no  doubt  fro([ucntIy 
the  case  witK  his  speeches  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Some  of  those 
who  listened  broke  out  into  laughter  and  derision.  The  doctrine  of  the 
"  resurrection"  was  to  them  ridiculous,  as  the  notion  of  equal  religious 
rights  with  the  "  Gentiles"  was  offensive  and  intolerable  to  the  Hebrew 
audience  at  Jerusalem.'  Others  of  those  who  were  present  on  the  Aceo- 
pagus  said,  with  courteous  indifference,  that  they  would  "  hear  him  again 
on  the  subject."  The  words  were  spoken  in  the  spirit  of  FeliXj  who  bad 
no  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  who  waited  for  "a  con- 
venient season."  Thus,  amidst  the  derision  of  some,  and  tlie  indifference 
of  others,'  St.  Paul  was  dismissed,  and  the  assembly  dispersed. 

But  tliongh  the  Apostle  "departed"  thus  "from  among  them,"  and 
though  most  of  his  hearers  appeared  to  be  unimpressed,  jet  many  of  them 
may  have  carried  away  in  their  hearts  the  seeds  of  truth,  destined  to  grow 
up  into  the  maturity  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  We  caunot  fail  to 
notice  how  the  sentences  of  this  interrupted  speech  are  constructed  to 
meet  the  eases  in  succession  of  eveiy  class  of  which  the  audience  was  com- 
posed. Each  word  in  the  address  is  adapted  at  once  to  win  and  to  rebuke. 
The  Athenians  were  proud  of  everything  that  related  to  the  origin  of 
their  race  and  the  home  where  they  dwelt.  St.  Paul  tells  tiiem  that  he 
was  struck  by  the  aspect  of  their  city  ;  but  he  shows  them  that  the  place 
and  the  time  appointed  for  each  nation's  existence  are  parts  of  one  great 
scheme  of  Providence  ;  and  that  one  God  is  the  common  Eatlier  of  aU 
nations  of  the  earth.     For  the  general  and  more  ignorant  population, 

eame  words  occur  also  in  the  Hjmn  of  Cleanthes  [p.  5.  n.  3],  which  ia  quoted  at  lenglt 
tn  Dr.  iJloomSeld's  Becen^o  Sjuopticiu 

•  See  notes  upon  St  Paul'B  speech  at  Ljstra.    It  should  be  observed  Uiat  no  sucli  me- 
taphor as  "ivinlcea  at "  is  to  be  found  in  the  origioal. 

'  Observe  the  coiacldenee  between  this  sentiment  and  that  in  Eom.  i.  i. 
'  Acts  sxii.  22. 

*  Some  commeolalflrs  find  ag^u  ea  these  two  classes  the  Stuics  aud  EpioureaDa 
ri  is  not  necGEsar?  to  malce  so  preciac  a  division. 
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florae  of  wliom  were  doabtlcss  listening,  a  word  of  approbation  is  ijtstowec 
on  the  care  they  gave  to  the  highest  of  all  eoneerns ;  but  they  are  admon- 
ished that  idolatry  degrades  all  worship,  and  leads  men  away  from  ti'ue 
noiions  of  the  Deity.  That  more  educated  and  more  imaginative  class  of 
hearers,  who  dehghted  in  the  diversified  mythology,  that  personified  the 
operations  of  nature,  aud  localised  the  divine  presence'  in  sanctuaries 
adorued  by  poetry  and  art,  are  lecl  from  the  thotight  of  their  favourite 
shrJDea  and  cnstomaiy  sacrifices,  to  views  of  that  awful  Beiag  who  is  the 
Lord  of  heaTcn  and  earth,  and  the  one  Author  of  universal  life.  "  Up  to 
a  certain  point  in  this  high  view  of  the  Supreme  Beiag,  the  philosopher  of 
the  Garden,  as  well  as  of  the  Porch,  might  listen  with  wonder  aud  admira- 
tion. It  soared,  indeed,  high  above  the  vulgar  religion  ;  but  in  the  lofty 
and  serene  Deity,  who  disdained  to  dwell  ia  the  earthly  temple,  a,r>d  need- 
ed nothing  from  the  hand  of  man,  the  Epicurean  might  almost  suppose 
that  he  heard  the  language  of  his  own  teacher.  Eat  the  next  sentence, 
which  asserted  the  provideuce  of  God  as  the  active,  creative  enei^,— as 
the  conservative,  the  ruling,  the  ordaining  principle, — annihilated  at  once 
the  atomic  theoiy,  and  the  government  of  blind  chance,  to  which  Epitm-ns 
ascribed  the  origin  and  preservation  of  the  universe." "  And  when  the 
Stoic  heard  the  Apostle  say  that  we  ought  to  rise  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  Deity  without  the  intervention  of  earthly  objects,  and  that  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being  iu  Him — it  might  have  seemed  like  an  echo  of 
Lis  own  thought  * — until  the  proud  philosopher  learnt  that  it  was  no  pan- 
theistic diffusion  of  power  and  order  of  which  the  Apostle  spoke,  but  a  liv- 
mg  centre  of  government  and  love — that  the  world  was  ruled,  not  by  the 
iron  necessity  of  Fate,  but  by  the  providence  of  a  persona]  God — and  that 
from  the  proudest  philosopher  repentance  and  meek  submission  were 
sternly  exacted.  Above  all,  we  are  called  upon  to  notice  how  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  audience  is  concentered  at  the  last  upon  Jesus  Christ,-' 
though  His  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  whole  speech.  Before  St.  Paul 
was  taken  to  the  Areopagus,  he  had  been  preaching  "Jesus  aud  the  resur- 
rection ;"  '  and  though  his  discourse  was  interrupted,  this  was  the  last  im- 
pression he  left  on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him.  And  the  impres- 
sion was  such  as  not  merely  to  exeite  or  gratify  an  intellectual  curiosity, 
but  to  startle  and  search  the  conscience,  Not  only  had  a  revival  from 
the  dead  been  granted  to  that  man  whom  God  had  ordained — but  a  day 

'  The  eacred  grottoes  In  the  roclia  witbia  view  from  the  Areopagus  should  be  remcm- 
hered,  as  well  as  the  temples,  &c    See  Wordsworth. 

'  Milman's  Hieiory  of  Christianity,  vol.  n.  p,  18,  See  his  observations  on  the  wLola 
tpeeoh.  He  remarks,  in  a  note,  the  coincidence  of  St,  Paul's  oidiv  jrpoaSE6/ii:yoc  with 
the  "  nihil  indiga  nostrl "  of  the  Epicurean  Lucretlns. 

3  This  strikes  ua  the  more  foreitily  if  the  quotation  is  from  t!ie  Stoic  CleantlieB, 
Sec  above. 
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Of  the  immediate  results  of  this  speech  we  have  no  further  knowledgu, 
than  that  Dionysius,'  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Areopagus,  and  a  woman 
whose  name  was  Damaris,'  with  some  others,  were  induced  to  join  them- 
Belves  to  the  Apostle,  and  became  converts  to  Christianity.  How  loug 
St.  Paid  staid  in  Athens,  and  with  what  success,  cannot  possibly  be  de- 
termined. He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  driven  by  any  tumult  or 
persecution.  We  are  distinctly  told  that  he  waited  for  some  time  at 
Athens,  till  Silas  and  Timotheus  should  join  him  ;  and  there  is  some  rea- 
son for  believing  that  the  latter  of  these  companions  did  rejoin  him  in 
Athens,  and  waa  dispatched  again  forthwitli  to  Macedonia.'  The  Apos- 
tle himself  remained  in  the  province  of  Aehaia,  and  took  up  Ms  abode  at 
its  capital  on  the  Isthmus.  He  inferred,  or  it  was  revealed  to  him,  that 
the  Gospel  would  meet  with  a  more  cordial  reception  there  than  at 
Athens.  And  it  is  a  serious  and  instructive  fact  that  the  mercantile  popu- 
lation of  Tbessalonica  and  Corinth  received  the  message  of  God  with 
greater  readine^  than  the  highly  educated  and  polished  Athenians.  Two 
letters  to  the  Thessaionians,  and  two  to  the  Ooriathians,  remain  to  attest 
the  flourishing  state  of  those  Churches,  But  we  possess  no  letter  written 
by  St.  Paul  to  the  Athenians  j  and  we  do  not  read  that  ho  was  ever  in 
Athens  again.^ 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  results  of  St.  Paul's  sojourn 
at  Athena,  its  real  fruits  are  those  which  remain  to  us  still.  That  speech 
on  the  Areopagus  is  an  imperishable  monument  of  the  first  victory  of 
Christianity  over  Paganism.  To  make  a  sacred  application  of  the  words 
used  by  the  Athenian  historian,'  it  was  "  no  mere  effort  for  the  moment," 
but  it  is  a  "  perpetnal  possession,"  wherein  the  Church  finds  ever  fresh 
supplies  of  wisdom  and  guidance.  It  is  in  Athens  we  learn  what  is  the 
highest  point  to  which  nnassisted  human  nature  can  attain  ;  and  here  we 
learn  also  the  language  which  the  Gospel  addresses  to  man  on  his  prondest 
eminence  of  unaided  strength.  God,  in  His  providence,  has  presei-ved  to 
IIS,  in  fullest  profusion,  tlie  literature  which  unfolds  to  us  all  the  life  of 

<  See  above,  p.  375,  n.  2, 

'  Nothing  is  kaown  of  Damaris.  But,  cooaitiering  the  seclusion  of  the  Greek  women, 
the  mention  of  ber  name,  &nA  apparentlj  in  counection  with  the  crowd  on  the  Areopo- 
gna,isremarktible.  Stierthrot^  out  the  EuggeBtionthatehc  might  be  a  Aftifra,  called 
like  Mary  MagdalcQe  to  repeniance.    Eedeu  def  Apostel.  n.  21. 

3  See  1  These.  iiL  1,  Por  ihe  raovemenls  of  Silaa  and  Timotheus  about  this  time. 
Bee  the  note  at  the  end  of  Ch.  XI. 

'  Tbe  church  of  Athens  appears  to  have  Iwen  long  in  a  very  weak  state.  la  the 
Urae  of  the  Antoniuea,  Paganism  was  almost  as  flourishing  there  as  ever.  The  C!u'i&- 
tian  community  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  entirely  dispersed,  and  to  have  been 
collected  again  about  a.d.  165.    See  Leake,  p.  60. 

*  Kry/ia  e;  del  uuAAoj'  ^  dyuvin/ia  i^  tJ  irapaxfm'^  iiiovnv  TuyKfirai.    Thuc.  1.  32 
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the  Atheuiaa  people,  ia  its  glory  lud  its  shjme ,  and  He  has  ordained 
that  OQe  conspicuous  passage  in  the  Holy  Yolnnn-  should  be  the  speech, 
in  which  His  seryant  addressed  that  people  as  ignorant  idolaters,  called 
them  to  repentaEce,  and  warned  thtm  of  juds^ncnt  And  it  jjan  liardly 
be  deemed  profane  if  we  trace  to  the  same  Divine  Providence  the  prcseT' 
vation  of  tlie  veiy  imagery  which  surrounded  the  speaker— not  only  the 
sea,  and  the  mountaine,  and  the  «ky  which  change  not  with  the  decay  of 
nations— but  even  the  very  temples,  wMch  remain,  after  wars  and  revo- 
lutions, on  their  ancient  pedestals  in  astouisMng  perfection.  We  are  thus 
provided  with  a  poetic  and  yet  a  truthful  commentary  on  the  words  that 
were  spoken  once  for  all  at  Athens  ;  and  Art  and  Nature  have  been  com- 
missioned from  aljovc  to  enframe  the  portrait  of  that  Apostle,  who  stantja 
for  ever  on  the  Aroopagns  as  the  teacher  of  the  Gentiles. 


n  the  EritiEh  B£ueoiuii, 
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"I  a^ure  you,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesas,  to  sec  ihat  this  loticr  be  read  (o  all 
the  bcetbren."~l  Theas.  v.  2T. 

"  I,  Paul,  add  my  salutatioa  wltli  my  owu  liand,  which  is  a  tolfea  ivhereliy  all  my 
letters  may  be  known." — 2  Ttesa.  iiL  17. 

'.ETTERS  TO  THEESALONICA  WEITTEN  FROM  CORISTH.— ESPDISION  OF  THE  JEWS  FROH 
EOjm— AQUILi  AND  FRISaLLA.-ST.  PAUL'S  LAEOURE^-HESr  EPISTLE  TO  TBB 
THESSALONIANS.—Sl.  PAUL  IS  OPPOSED  BY  THE  JEWS ;  AND  TURMS  TO  THE  GENTILEa. 
— HK  VISION'.— SBCOJV-fl   El'tSl'Li:  TO   THE  TnESSALONIANS'-COtlTISUED   HESIDENCB 


When  St.  Paul  went  from  Athene  to  Corinth,  he  catered  on  a  scene  very 
different  from  that  which  lie  had  left.  It  is  not  merely  that  his  residence 
was  transferred  from  a  free  Greek  citj  to  a  Eoman  colony ;  as  would 
have  been  the  case  had  he  been  moving  from  Tbessalonica  to  Philippi.' 
His  present  journey  took  him  from  a  quiet  proyindal  town  to  the  busy 
men-opolis  of  a  province,  and  from  the  seclusion  of  an  ancient  nniveraty 
to  the  seat  of  government  and  trade.^  Once  there  had  been  a  time,  in 
fim  flourishing  age  of  the  Greek  republics,  when  Athens  had  been  politi- 
cally greater  than  Corinth  ;  but  now  that  the  little  territories  of  the 
Levantine  cities  were  fused  into  the  larger  provincial  divisions  of  the 
empire,  Athens  had  only  the  memory  of  its  preeminence,  while  Corinth 
held  the  keys  of  commerce  and  swarmed  with  a  crowded  population. 
Both  cities  liad  recently  experienced  severe  vicissitudes ;  but  a  spell  waa 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  former,  and  its  charsicter  remained  more  entirely 
Greek  than  that  of  any  other  place  :'  while  the  latter  rose  from  its  ruins, 
a  new  and  splendid  city,  on  the  Isthmus  between  its  two  seas,  where  a 

■  From  the  British  MuEemn.     The  emperor  is  Claudius.     See  Acts  xvliL  2. 
'  See  abOTP,  p.  333. 

'  A  journey  in  the  first  century  ftoni  Athens  to  Corinth  miglit  almoat  be  compared 
to  a  journey,  in  tlie  eigliteenth,  from  Osford  to  London. 
•  Sco  the  preceding  Chapter  on  Athena. 
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multitude  of  Greeks  and  Jews  gradually  united  themselves  with  the  mili- 
tary colonists  sent  bj  Julius  Ctesar  from  Italy,'  and  were  kept  in  order  by 
the  presence  of  a  Eomin  pioconsul " 

The  connection  of  Coimth  nith  the  life  of  Pt  PanI  and  tlie  culy  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  is  so  dose  and  eventful,  tliat  no  student  of  Hcly 
Writ  ought  to  be  satisfied  without  obtaining  as  correct  and  cleir  in  idea 
BE  possible  of  its  social  condition,  and  its  relation  to  other  paits  of  the 
empire.  This  subject  will  be  considered  m  a  sub'iequtnt  cnapter  At 
present  anotliei  topic  demands  oat  cluef  attention  We  are  now  anived 
at  tiat  point  in  the  life  of  St  Paul  wlieii  his  hrst  Eiiiatlea  were  written. 

This  fact  if,  ascci  tamed,  not  by  any  direct  otatements  eitliPF  in  the  Act&  or 
the  BpisUes  themselves,  but  by  circumstantial  evidence  deiived  fiom  a 
comparison  of  these  docnments  with  one  anothei '  Such  a  comparison 
enables  us  to  perceive  that  the  Apostle's  mmd,  on  hi&  aimal  at  Corinth, 
was  still  tuiTiing  with  affection  and  anxiety  towards  his  converts  at  Tlies- 
salonica.  In  the  midst  of  ali  his  labours  at  the  Isthmns,  his  thoughts 
were  continually  with  those  whom  he  had  left  in  Macedonia  ;  and  though 
the  narrative  *  tells  us  only  of  his  tent-making  and  preaeWng  in  the 
metropolis  of  Achaia,  we  discover,  on  a  closer  enquiry,  tlat  the  Letters 
to  the  Thessalonians  were  written  at  this  particular  crisis.  It  would  he 
interesting  in  the  case  of  any  man  whose  biography  has  been  thought 
worth  preserving,  to  discover  that  letters  full  of  love  and  wisdom  had 
been  written  at  a  time  when  no  traces  would  have  been  discoverahle, 
except  in  the  letters  themselves,  of  the  thoughts  which  had  been  occupying 
the  writer's  mind.  Such  imespected  association  of  tlie  actions  done  in  one 
place  with  affection  retained  towards  another,  always  seems  to  add  to  our 
personal  knowledge  of  the  man  whose  history  we  may  he  studying,  and  to 
our  interest  in  the  pursuits  which  were  the  occupation  of  his  life.  This  ia 
peculiarly  trne  in  the  case  of  the  first  Christian  eor/espwi^eMce,.  which  has 
been  preserved  to  the  Church.  Such  has  ever  been  the  influence  of  letter- 
writing,— its  power  in  bringing  those  who  are  distant  near  to  one  another, 
and  reconciling  those  who  are  in  danger  of  being  esti'anged  , — such  cpe- 
aially  has  been  the  inHuence  of  Christian  letters  ia  developmg  the  growth 
of  faith  and  love,,  and  bmding  together  the  dislocated  membeisofthe 
body   of  Our  Lord,  and  in  making  each  generation  in  succe'ifion  the 

1  At  tiie  close  of  the  Republic  CorinHi  was  eaticely  deatrojei  Thus  we  find  Cicero 
trnvelUng,  not  by  Coi'iatli,  ba6  by  Athene.  But  Julius  Cieaar  establitled  the  city  en 
the  Isthmus,  iu  the  fomi  of  o  colony ;  and  Ihe  mercantile  population  flooted  iMck  to 
their  old  place ;  so  that  Corinth  rose  with  grc-at  rapidity  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the 
second  cities  of  the  Empire.    The  hiatorical  detEu.l'i  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

'  Acts  sviiL  12  shows  that  the  province  of  Achais  tras  proconsular.  See,  undei 
Cjprus,  pp.  141-145. 

3  See  the  arguments  below,  p.  390,  a,  3. 

<  Aols  sviiL  1-4. 
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teacher  of  tbe  next,— tliat  we  have  good  reason  to  take  these  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians  as  the  one  cliief  subject  of  the  present  chapter.  The 
fiarliest  occnrrences  which  took  place  at  Corinth  must  first  be  mentioned  : 
but  for  this  a  few  pages  will  suffice. 

The  reasons  which  detennined  St,  Paul  to  come  to  Corinth  (over  and 
above  the  discouragement  he  seems  to  have  met  with  in  Athens)  were, 
probably,  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  large  mercantile  city,  in 
immediate  connection  with  Borne  and  the  West  of  the  Mediterranean,  with 
Thessalonica  and  Ephesus  in  the  jEgean,  and  with  Antioch  and  Alexan- 
dria ia  tie  East.'    The  Gospel  cnce  established  in  Coriath,  would  rapidly 

spread  everywhere.  And,  again,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  city,  the 
Jews  established  there  were  numerous.  Communities  of  scattered  Israel- 
ite were  found  in  vai-ious  parts  of  the  province  of  Achaia, — iu  Athena,  as 
we  have  recently  seen,' — in  Argos,  as  we  learn  from  Philo,' — iu  Bceotia 
andEubcea^  But  their  chief  settlemert  must  neccsardy  have  been  in 
that  city  V,  hieh  not  only  gave  oppoi  timities  of  trade  1  y  land  along  the 
Isthmus  between  the  Morea  and  the  Continent  but  leeeived  m  its  two 
harbours  the  ships  of  the  Eastern  md  Westpm  'ieas  A  rel^ion  which 
was  first  to  be  planted  in  the  Synagogue  and  wts  thence  intended  to 
scatter  its  seeds  ovei  all  j arts  of  the  eiith  could  nowhere  find  a  more 
favourable  sod  than  among  the  Hebrew  fanuhes  at  Cormth 

At  this  particalai  time  there  were  a  Tcater  number  of  Jews  m  the 
city  than  ui^ual ,  for  they  had  lately  been  banished  fiom  Borne  by  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  Olandms '  The  history  of  this  edict  is  involved  in 
some  obscurity  Bat  there  are  abundant  pass^es  in  the  contemporary 
Heathen  writers  vihich  show  the  sus-piuon  and  dishke  with  which  the 
Jews  were  regai  Jed'  Notwithstanding  the  general  toleration  they  were 
violently  persecuted  ly  three  succes'^ive  emperoio  '  and  there  is  ^ood 

'  Per  full  detmls.  sep  the  nest  Chapter 

*  See  the  j  leopding  Chipt  r  p  362 

=  FMlo  de  Leg  ad  Cai  p  lOul  EcL  I  i 
kircllUcheD  Gcographie,  §  9.  See  also  Ke 
breitnng  dea  Jnlenthums,  §  15,  and  §  33. 

*  See  p.  18,  witli  WiltscJi  and  Keraond. 

'  See  what  has  been  said  above  on  Thessalonica. 

See,  for  instance  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  as  quoted  p.  19,  n.  1,  and  Cicero,  p.  303,  n.  3, 
and  oHiGr  passages  in  Remond. 

s  Pour  thousand  Jews  or  Jewish  pcosjlytes  were  sent  as  convicts  by  Tiberius  to  the 
island  of  Siirdinio.  "Actum  et  So  Boeris  jEgyptiis  Judwoisqiie  pellendia;  lliotumque 
patnim  coiiGultam,  ut  quatnor  milia  libertini  generis,  ea  snpei'stilione  infecla,  ia  inaa- 
1am  Sardinian!  veherentur,  ooeroeadis  illio  latroolniis,  et  si  ob  gravitatem  c«H  interi- 
Isspnt,  vile  damaam."  Tao.  An.  ii.  85.  "  Bstemaa  ctErimoniaa,  ^gyptlos  Judwcosque 
ritua  eoropefcuit,  coactia  qui  Bupcistiyone  en  teuebantur,  religiosOB  vestes  cum  insliu- 
mento  omni  oomburere.  Judajorum  juventuSem  pet  speciem  sacramenti,  m  provineiaa 
gvavioiis  cceli  diatribnlt  j  reliquos  gentis  ejuEdem,  vel  Emilia  aeclantea,  Urbe  Eubmovit, 
VOL  I. — 35 
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reason  for  idontifjing  the  edict  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  witli  ttat  alluded  to 
by  Suetouitts,  who  says  that  Clandius  drove  the  Jews  from  Rome  because 
they  were  incessantly  raising  tumults  at  the  instigation  of  a  certain 
ChresUts.'  Much  has  been  writtei:  concemitig  this  sentence  of  the 
biographer  of  the  Ctesars.  Some  have  held  that  there  was  really  a  Jew 
called  Chrestus,  who  had  excited  political  disturbances : '  others  that  the 
name  is  used  by  mistake  for  Christus,  and  that  the  disturbances  had  aiisen 
from  the  Jewish  expectations  concerning  the  Messiah,  or  Christ.'  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  last  opinion  is  partially  true  ;  Out  that  we  must  trace 
this  movement  not  merely  to  the  vague  Messianic  idea  sntertained  by  the 
Jews,  but  to  the  events  which  followed  the  actual  appearance  of  t/ie 
Christ.'^  We  have  seen  how  the  first  progress  of  Chrisiaanity  had  been 
tie  occaaon  of  tumult  among  the  Jewish  communities  ia  the  p 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  might  not  hi 
capital  itfcelf.''  Kor  need  wo  be  surprised  at  the  maccnrate  form  in  which 
the  same  occurs,  when  we  remember  how  loosely  more  careful  writers 
than  Suetonius  write  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Jews.'  Chrestus  was  a. 
common  name  ;'  Christus  was  not :  and  we  have  a  distinct  statement  by 
Ti,rtullian  and  Lactantius "  that  in  their  day  the  former  wa^  often  used 
for  the  latter,  1" 

>A.mong  the  Jews  who  had  been  banished  from  Eome  by  Claudius 
and  had  settled  for  a  time  at  Corinth,  were  two  natives  of  Pontus, 
whose  names  were  Aquila  and  Priscilla."     We  have   seen  before  (Ch. 

sab  ptena  perpetuio  sarvitutis,  nisi  obkimperasseiit."  Suet.  Tib.  36.  Cf.  Joaepli.  Ant 
iviii.  3,  5.  Tlie  more  directly  religious  persecution  of  Caligula  Sias  been  mentioned 
previooEly,  Cli.  IV.  pp.  HO,  111. 

■  Tbo  words  are  quoted  p.  303,  n.  4.    Compare  p.  332. 

'  Tliis  is  Meyer's  view,  to  wiiioli  De  Wette  also  inclines. 

'  ShcIi  seems  U>  be  the  opinion  of  Ammon,  PaaluE,  fa.  See  Meyer  in  he.  Arch- 
pisbop  Uslicr  take?  the  same  view. 

*  See  Hug  and  Kuinoel.  Orosius  (Hist.  viL  6)  seems  really  to  have  had  the  reading 
Christo  before  him.  The  statement  of  Dio  Casdus  (Ix.  6)  with  reference  to  Clandius 
and  liie  Jewsy — (roiif  '\ovSaiovi  jrSeovdffawraf  aiBi^,  ijarc  x'^^^'^C  "''  '"'^  '''"paxni 
imd  mil  bx^ov  ajiuv  rjf  iroSeuf  elp^B^vai,  oiK  i^SjWE  /ilv,  t^  ffi  6^  Trarpl^i  vo/i^ 
P'ufi  a;pu/i^i«mf  iss'kevas  fi^  mniadpoi^eadm) — Beems  to  refer  to  a  point  of  time  anterior 
to  Uie  edict  mentioned  by  Suetonius  and  St.  Luke. 

'  In  Aaa  Minor  (Oh,  VI.),  aod  more  especially  in  Thosaalonica  and  Bertea  (Ch.  IX) 

■  CbriEtianity  moet  have  been  more  or  Itss  known  in  Eome,  since  the  rttiirn  of  thu 
ItHlliui  Jews  from  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.). 

'  Even  Tacitus. 

'  See,  for  instance,  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  8.  Moreover,  Christus  and  CArcslus  are  ja^- 
nouneed  alike  in  Romaic.  Suetonius,  however,  was  acquaintefl  with  the  word  Chrif 
/ianus.    Nero,  IG. 

0  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Dean  Milmau  (Hist,  of  Christianity,  l  p.  430),  who  re 
marts  that  these  tumults  at  Rome,  excited  by  the  mutual  hostility  of  Jews  aud  Chri» 
tlans,  imply  that  Christlauity  must  already  have  made  coneidcrable  progress  there. 

">  See  pp.  119,  120,  and  Tac.  Ann-  kv.  44.  <>  Acta  sviu.  2, 
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Till)  tint  lontii'.  au  Jt  d  a  iiMiii  1  of  A  la 
Mil  or  on  the  'ihore?  of  tlie  'Cuxn  and  we  live 
noticed  Eome  political  facts  wliid)  tended  to  briug 
this  province  into  relations  with  Judc  i  Though 
iiidti,d  it  IS  haidly  nece^arj  to  allude  to  this  foe 
then,  were  Jeviish  colonies  over  every  pirt  of  Asia 
Minor  and  we  iie  expressly  told  that  Je«s  from 
Pontus  heird  St  Peters  fiist  seimon  andieadhia 
6rat  Epistle."  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were,  perhaps, 
of  that  number.  Their  names  have  a  Roaiaa  form  ; ' 
and,  we  may  conjecture  that  they  were  brought  into 
f  ome  connection  with  a  Roman  family,  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  snpposed  to  have  existed  in  the  ease  of 
St  Paul  himself,"  We  fiud  they  were  on  the  present 
BCBT  Of  cuEDioa."  occasiott  forced  to  leave  Rome  ;  and  we  notice  that 
they  are  afterwards  addressed '  as  residing  there  again ;  so  that  it  isreasou' 
able  to  suppose  that  the  metropolis  was  their  stated  residence.  Tet  we 
observe  tliat  they  frequently  travelled,  and  we  trace  them  on  the  Asiatic 
coast  on  two  distinct  occasions,  separatefl  by  a  wide  interval  of  time.  First, 
before  their  return  to  Italy  (Acts  xviii.  18,  2C.  1  Cor.  xvi.  19),  and  again, 
shortly  before  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  19),  we  find  them 
at  Ephesus  From  the  manner  in  which  they  are  referred  to  as  having 
Chri-itian  meetings  in  their  houses,  both  at  Ephesus  and  Rome,^  we  ahonld 
be  mdined  to  condnde  that  they  were  possessed  of  some  considerable 
wealth  The  trade  at  which  they  laboured,  or  which  at  least  they  super- 
intended, was  the  manufacture  of  tents,"  the  demand  for  which  must  hai'e 


i,  and  p.  248, 


1  EBpcciullj  the  marriage  of  Polemo  ■svith  Bet 

'  Aotsn  9  3  IPetL  1. 

<  See  p.  151,  also  p.  46.  'Aicila;  is  merely  tfie  Greek  form  of  Aquila  (used  by 
Joaephus,  ApplMi,  and  Dio  Cassius).  The  hjpothesia  of  Eoiohe,  that  this  Aquila  was  a 
IVeedman  of  one  Pontius  Aquila,  whose  name  is  mentioned  b;  Greek  and  Bomaa 
writers,  and  that  St  Luke  Is  in  error  ia  calling  Mm  a  native  of  Poutue,  is  very  gratui- 
tous. Nothing  is  known  of  him  beyond  what  we  read  in  tbe  New  Testament.  The 
tnidiUoa  of  the  Greek  Menolegy  is,  tliat  he  and  his  wife  were  beheaded. 

From  the  Biention  of  Priacilla  as  St.  Paul's  Turepyog,  ana  as  one  of  the  inslrnctorH 
of  Apollos,  we  might  naturally  infer  ihat  she  was  a  woman  of  good  education.  Her 
name  appears  iu  2  Tim.  under  the  form  "  Prisca."  So,  in  Martial,  Tacitus,  and  Saeto- 
nios,  "Livia"  and  "Livilla,"  "Drasa"and  "Dmsilla,"  are  used  of  the  same  person. 
See  Wetalein  on  Rom.  xvi.    Prisca  ia  well  kuown  as  a  Roman  name. 

Aquila,  who  made  the  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  was  also  a  native  of  Pontus. 

s  P.  48.  6  From  the  Musee  des  Antlqufs  (Boiiilloa,  Paria,  1812-1817),  vol.  ii. 

'  Eom.  xvi.  3. 

8  Rom.  xvi.  3.    1  Cor.  xvL  19. 

>  Many  meanings  have  been,  giveo  by  the  commentatorB  to  axtjvimoioi, — ivcavers  <# 
tapcatry,  saddlers,  mathematical  instrument  makers.  [Another  rendering  we  havfl 
Met  with  somewhere,  is  "  rope-makers ;"  suggested,  perhaps,  by  the  word  cxoivonoio' 
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buen  continual  in  tliat  age  of  traTclling,-  wliile  the  dlickm,'  or  Iiaii 
cloth,  of  which  they  were  made,  could  easily  bo  procured  at  every  large 
town  in  the  Levant. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  Aquiia  and  PrLsdlla  were 
already  Christiana,  when  they  met  with  St.  Paul.'  Thoogh  it  is  certainly 
possible  that  they  may  have  been  converted  at  Rome,  we  think,  on  the 
whole,  that  this  was  probably  not  the  case.  They  are  simply  classed  with 
the  other  Jews  who  were  expelled  by  Clandiua  ;  and  we  are  told  that  the 
reason  why  St  Paul  "came  and  attached  himself  to  them"'  was  not 
because  they  had  a  common  religion,  bat  bocanse  they  had  a  common 
trade.  There  is  no  doubt  however  that  the  connection  soon  resulted  in 
their  con  ver  on  to  Clr  tanty  The  adewl  h  &t  P^ulaf  the  hal 
taught  him  n  h  s  yo  th  vas  thus  mide  he  means  of  procurmg  him  n 
valaable  aAO  at  n  the  noblest  w  ork  a  1  ]  man  ^  as  e  cr  engage  1 
Ko  higher  eiamj  le  can  1  e  foan  >  of  he  po  1  i  ty  of  omb  mag  dil  gent 
labour  in  the  onunon  th  n^s  of  hfe  w  th  the  tniost  p  r  tail  ty  of  m  nd 
Those  who  m  ght  ha  e  v  s  t  d  4.  joila  at  Co  tl  n  the  wo  ku  g  ho  rs 
would  have  fo  nd  ^t  Pa  I  q  etlyoccupel  w  tl  the  sane  task  as  h 
fellow-labon  er^  Thou  1  he  knew  the  <5o  pel  to  be  a  m  tter  of  life  a  1 
death  to  the  soal,  he  gave  himself  to  an  ordinary  trade  with  as  mncli  zeal 
as  thougli  he  had  no  other  occupation.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
maintain  an  honourable  independence ;  and  this,  he  felt,  was  peculiarly 
incumbeEt  on  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  he  came  to  proclaim.'^  He 
knew  the  obloquy  to  which  he  was  likely  to  be  exposed,  and  he  prudently 
prepared  for  it.  The  highest  motives  instigated  his  diligence  in  the  com- 
monest manual  toil.  And  this  toil  was  no  hindrance  to  that  commanion 
with  God,  which  was  his  greatest  joy,  and  the  source  of  all  his  peace. 
While  he  "  laboured,  working  with  liis  own  hands,"  among  the  Corinthians, 
as  he  afterwards  reminded  them,' — in  his  heart  he  was  praying  continnally, 
with  thanlKgivmg,  on  behalf  of  the  Thessalonians,  as  he  says  to  them 
himself  in  the  letters  which  he  dictated  in  the  intervals  of  bis  labour. 

This  was  the  first  scene  of  St.  Paul's  hfe  at  Corinth.    Por  the  second 

which  is  pronouncefl  by  the  modern  Greeks  aoai'ly  in  the  same  way.]  But  nothiag  ia 
BO  probable  as  that  they  were  aimply  makers  of  those  hair-elolh  tents,  which  are  still 
i])  constant  use  in  the  Levant  That  they  were  manufacturers  of  the  cloth  itself  I3  Ioeji 
likely. 

1  An  account  of  this  cloth  is  ^ten  hi  Ch.  II.  p.  47.    See  p.  1G8  and  p.  329. 

'  See  the  various  commentators. 

»  Tlpoa^kffev  airoi!.    Acts  xviii.  2. 

«  They  were  Christians,  and  ahlo  to  ioslruct  others,  when  St.  Paul  left  thcra  at 
Ephesna,  on  Ma  voyage  from  Corinth  to  Sji'la,    See  Acta  xviii.  18,  2G. 

1  See  p.  48. 

<  See  what  is  said  ahove  in  referanee  to  his  labonra  at  TheBsalonica,  p.  329.  W« 
shall  meet  with  the  same  subject  again  in  tlie  Epistles  to  the  Corinthiana. 

'  1  Cor.  iv.  12.  '  1  Thesa.  i.  2.    il.  13.    2  Thess.  i.  11. 
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scene  we  must  turn  to  the  synagogue.  The  Sabbath  '  was  a  day  of  rest. 
On  that  day  the  Jews  laid  aside  their  tent-makiug  aud  tlicir  other  trades, 
and,  amid  the  derision  of  their  Gentile  neighbours,  assomhled  in  the  house 
of  prayer  to  worship  the  God  of  their  forefathers.  Tliore  St,  Paul  spoke 
to  them  of  tlie  "raercy  promised  to  their  forefathers,"  and  of  the  "  oath 
Bworn  to  Abraham,"  being  "performed."  There  his  countrymen  listeued 
with  inci-edulity  or  conviction  ;  and  the  t^nl^maker  of  Tarsus  "  reasoned  " 
with  them  and  "  endeavotired  to  persuade  " '  botli  the  Jews  and  the  Gen- 
tiles who  were  present,  to  helieve  in  Jesiia  Christ  as  the  promised 
Messiah  and  the  Saviour  of  the  World. 

While  tliese  two  employmeDts  were  proceeding, — the  daily  labour  in 
the  workshop,  and  the  weekly  discusaiona  in  the  synagogue, — Timotheua 
and  Silas  returned  from  Macedonia.'  The  effect  produced  by  their 
arrival  seems  to  have  been  an  instantaneous  increase  of  the  »cal  and 
energy  with  which  he  reskted  the  oppoation,  which  was  evea  now  begin- 
ning to  hem  in  the  progress  of  the  truth.  The  remarkable  word '  which  is 
used  to  describe  the  "pressure"  which  St.  Paul  experienced  at  this  moment 
in  the  course  of  his  teaching  at  Corinth,  ia  the  same  which  is  employed  of 
OUT  Lord  Himself  in  a  solemn  pass^e  of  the  Gospels,*  when  He  says, 
"  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  witli ;  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it 
be  aecomplished."  He  who  felt  our  human  difficulties  has  given  us  human 
help  to  aid  us  in  what  He  requires  us  to  do.  When  St.  Paul's  com- 
panions rejoined  him,  he  was  remforced  with  new  earnestness  and  vigour 
in  combating  the  difficidties  which  met  him.  He  acknowledges  himself 
tliat  he  was  at  Corinth  "  in  weakness,  and  in  fear  and  much  trembling  ;" ' 
but  "  God,  who  comforteth  those  that  are  cast  down,  comforted  him  by 
the  coming"' of  his  friends.  It  was  only  one  among  many  instances  we 
shal!  be  called  to  notice,  in  whicli,  at  a  time  of  weakness,  "he  saw  the 
brethren  and  took  courage."' 

But  this  was  not  the  only  result  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul's  com- 
panions. Timotheus  (as  we  have  seen")  had  been  sent,  while  St.  PauS 
was  still  at  Athens,  to  revisit  and  establish  the  Church  of  Thessalonica. 

'  See  Aels  xviii.  4.  '  'EirEifle, 

s  Acts  3£vlii.  5.  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  We  may  remoi'k  here  th*i 
Silas  aad  TimotbBus  were  prabaWy  the  "  hrethran  "  wlio  Lrought  the  collection  men- 
tioned, a  Cor.  xi.  9.    Compare  Phil.  iv.  15, 

'  ^Dvdxero.  There  seema  no  doubt  that  the  n-orda  whioli  aueoeed  ehouhi  te  tv 
Xij-y  and  not  Tp  irnEtjiari.  Hammond  esplsdna  Oie  received  reading  to  mean  that  Paul 
was  "  distressed  ia  spirit,"  becauee  he  produced  little  effect  on  bis  hearers.  But  the 
Slate  of  minfl,  whatever  it  was,  is  clearlj  connected  with  the  coming  of  Timothy  and 
Silas,  aud  seems  to  Imply  increaaQgaeia  with  inoreasing  opposition.  The  Vulgnte  ha» 
instabat  verbo." 

'  Lnke  xii.  50.  «  1  Cor.  iL  3.  "3  Cor.  vii.  6. 

s  Acts  ssviii.  15.    See  above,  oa  his  solitude  in  Atb;ns,  p.  3U2. 

'  Fee  above. 
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Tlio  news  he  brought  on  his  retam  to  St.  Paul  causod  the  latter  to  write 
to  these  beloved  couTerts ;  and,  as  we  have  already  observed,'  the  lettet 
which  he  sent  them  is  the  first  of  his  Epistles  which  has  been  preserved 
to  us.  It  seems  to  have  been  occaeioned  partly  by  his  wish  to  express  his 
earnest  affection  for  the  Tliessalonian  Christians,  and  to  encourage  them 
under  their  persecutions  ;  but  it  was  also  called  for  by  some  errors  into 
which  they  had  fallen.  Many  of  the  new  converts  were  uneasy  about  the 
state  of  their  relatives  or  friends,  who  had  died  since  thair  conversion. 
They  feared  that  these  departed  Christians  would  lose  the  happiness  of 
witnessing  their  Lord's  second  coming,  which  they  expocted  eoou  to 
bohold.  lu  this  expectation  others  had  given  themselves  up  to  a  religious 
excitement,  under  the  influence  of  which  they  persuaded  themselves  that 
they  need  not  continue  to  work  at  the  business  of  their  callings,  but  might 
claim  support  from  the  richer  members  of  the  Church.  Others,  again, 
had  yielded  to  the  same  temptations  whicJi  afterwards  influenced  the 
Corinthian  Church,  and  despised  the  gift  of  prophesying"  in  comparison 
with  those  other  gifts  which  aS'orded  more  opportunity  for  display.  These 
reasons,  and  others  which  wfll  appear  in  the  letter  itself,  led  St.  Paul  to 
write  to  the  Thcssalonians  as  follows  :  = — 


riKST    EFISTLE    TO    TK'R   TITESSALONIAKS. 

ssintaiion.     Pttul,  and  Silvanus,  and  Timothens,  to  the  Church  of  i 
the  Thesaalonians,  in  the  name  of  God  our  Father,  and 
onr  L(>rd  Jesus  Christ ; '  grace  he  to  jou  and  peace.* 

,  1  p.  384.  '  1  Thesa.  v.  20. 

a  The  correelaoea  of  the  date  here  assigneii  to  this  Epistle  may  bo  proved  as  foUows : 
— (I)  It  was  writfeE  not  long  after  the  conversion  of  the  Thessaloniana  (1  Theaa.  i.  8, 
9),  while  the  tidings  of  it  were  still  spreading  {&iTayylX\ovmv,  present)  tlirough  Mace- 
donia and  Acjiaia,  and  whlhi  St.  Paul  could  speak  of  himself  as  only  taken  from  them 
for  ft  short  Beason  (1  Tbesa.  il.  17).  (2)  St.  Paul  haS  been  recently  at  Atht^as  (iii.  1), 
and  had  already  preached  in  Achnia  (i.  7,  8).  (3)  Timothens  and  Silas  were  just  re- 
tnmed  IfipTt,  iii.  6}  from  Macedonia,  which  happened  (Acta  xviii.  5)  soon  after  St. 
Paul's  flrst  arrival  at  Oorinth. 

We  have  already  observed  (Ch.  IX,  p.  331),  that  the  character  of  these  Epistles  tfl 
the  Theesalonians  proves  how  predominant  was  (he  Gentile  element  in  that  church,  and 
that  (hey  are  among  tte  very  few  letters  of  St.  Paul  in  which  not  a  single  quotation 
from  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  found.  [Tbe  oeg,  indeed,  of  the  word  Satan  (1  Ttiess. 
il  18)  might  be  attauced  as  implying  some  previous  knowledge  of  Jadaism  in  (hose  to 
whom  the  letter  waa  addressed.    See  also  the  cote  on  2  Thees.  ii.  8.  j 

'  Xiipij  ifilv  nai  slp^vji-  This  salutaHon  occnis  in  all  Si  Paul's  Epistles,  except  the 
three  Pastoral  Epistles,  where  it  is  changed  into  Xupi;  l?,so;  dp^vy. 

s  The  remainder  of  Uiis  verse  has  been  iotroduced  into  the  Textns  Itcceptus  bj  mis- 
lalic  in  this  place,  where  it  is  not  found  in  the  liest  MSS.  It  properly  lielongN  to  2 
Tlieae.i  '' 
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2  I  return '  continual  thanks  to  God  for  jou  all,  TimuksEiviDg 
and  make  mention  of  you  in  my  prayers  without  vetsion, 

3  ceasing;  remembering  always,  in  the  pi-^ence  of  our  God 
and  Father,  the  working  of  your  faith  and  the  labours  of 
your  love,  and  the  patient  endurance  of  your  hope,  which  waa 

4  fixed  on  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Brethren,  beloved  by  God, 
I  know  how  God  has  chosen  you ;  for  the  Qlad-tidinga  which  I 
brought'  you  worked  upon  you,  not  only  in  word,  hut  also  in 
power ;  with  the  might  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  the  full 

0  assurance  of  belief.     And  you,  likewise,  know  the  manner  in 
C  which  I  behaved  myself  among  yon,  for  your  eakes.     More- 
over, you  followed  in  my  steps,  and  in  the  steps  of  our  Lord 
and  Master ;  and  you  received  His  teaciiing  in  the  midst  of 
great  tribulation,'  with  a  joy  which  came  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 

7  And  thus  you  have  become  patterns  to  all  the  believers  in 

8  Macedonia  and  in  Achaia.  For  from  you  the  word  of  our 
Lord  has  been  sounded  forth,'  and  not  only  has  its  sound  been 
heai-d  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but  also  in  eveiy  place  the  tid- 
ings of  your  faith  towards  God  have  been  spread  abroad,  so  that  I 

>  It  is  imporlant  to  obserre  in  this  place,  once  for  all,  that  St.  Paul  uses  "ive,"  ao- 
cordiag  to  the  idiom  of  many  ancient  writers,  where  a  modern  writer  would  use  "  /." 
Great  confnaion  is  cauawl  in  luany  passages  by  not  Irnnslatlng,  according  to  his  true 
meaning,  in.  the  first  person  lingular ;  for  thus  it  often  happens,  that  wliat  he  spoke 
of  MmselE  individually,  appears  to  us  as  if  it  were  m6a,ot  for  a  general  truth :  inatimces 
will  occur  repeatedly  of  this  in  the  Epietira  to  the  Corinthians,  ^ecialiy  the  Second. 
It  might  liave  been  supposed,  that  when  St.  Paul  DESociated  others  niUt  himself  itt  the 
salulation  at  the  begLnning  of  ao  epistle,  he  meant  to  inflicata  that  the  epistle  proceeded 
ftom  them  fl£  well  as  from  himaelf ;  but  aa  examination  of  the  body  of  the  Epistle  will 
always  convince  us  that  such  was  not  the  case,  but  that  he  was  the  sole  author.  Fot 
example,  in  the  present  Epistie,  Silvanns  and  Timotheus  are  joined  with  him  in  the 
salutation ;  but  yet  we  find  (oh.  JiL  1,  2) — eiionijcanev  Kara7,ei^S7ivai  iv  'A3^aiQ 
lAooi.  Kal  hil^ifa/iev  Ti/tofemi  1*  iSeX^iv  ifiuv.  Now,  ivho  was  it  wlio  thought  fit  to 
be  left  at  Athens  alone  t  Plainly  St.  Paul  himself,  and  he  onlv  ■  neither  Timotheiis 
(who  is  liere  expressly  excluded)  nor  Silvanus  (who  did  not  rig  n  St  Pan!  tlil  after- 
wards at  Corinth  (Acta  xviii.  5) ),  being  by  possibility  in  lud  d  Ch  li  6  ?  not  leas 
decisive  !p"  ^^  iWovro^  Tifio8ioi>  itpdf  ^/luf  iliS'  i/iu  — wh  n  wo  remember  that 
Bilvanoa  came  with  Timotheus.  Several  othei  passages  in  the  Dp  stle  prove  the  same 
tiling,  but  thrae  may  swlfioe. 

It  is  true,  that  eomeOmes  the  ancient  idiom  in  which  a  w  itir  spot  of  b  mself  in  tlie 
plural  is  mora  graceful,  and  seems  less  egotistical,  than  the  mod  rn  usage ;  but  yet 
(tiie  modem  usage  l>eingwhftt  it  is)  a  iiterai  translation  of  fie  Jijitl^  very  often  conveys 
a  confused  idea  of  the  meaning ;  and  we  have  thought  it  better,  therefore,  to  traoslaiB 
aoGording  to  the  modern  idom. 

»  St.  Paul  13  here  referring  to  the  time  when  he  fli'st  visited  and  converted  the  The* 
ealoniaua ;  the  "  iiope  "  spolien  of  K-as  the  hope  of  our  Lord's  coming. 

s  This  tribulatirn  they  brought  on  themselves  by  receiving  the  Ospel. 

>  See  p.  324,  n.  3. 
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have  no  need  to  speak  of  it.     For  others  are  telling  of  their  own  S 
accord,'  conceitiiiig  me,  how  gladly  you  received  me,  and  how 
you  forsook  your  idols,  and  tui-ned  to  the  service  of  God.  the 
living  and  the  true ;  and  that  low  you  wait  with  eager  longing  lo 
for  the  return  of  His  Son  from  the  heavens,  even  Jesus,  whom 
He  raised  from  the  dead,  our  deliverer  fron:i  the  coming  ven- 
geance. II. 
He     remmtis         Tea,  you  know  yourselves,  brethren,  that  my  i 
o*a  osuiipic.    coming  amongst  yon  was  not  fruitless ;  but  after  1   2 
had  borne  suffering  and  outi-age  (as  you  know)  at  PLilippi, 
I  trusted  ill  my  God,  and  boldly  declared  to  you  God's  Glad 
tidings,  although  its  adversaries  contended  mightily  against  me. 
For  my  exhortations  are  not  prompted'  by  imposture,  nor  by  3 
lasciviousness,  nor  do  I  deal  deceitfully,     Eut,  seeing  that  God  4 
has  tried  my  fitness  for  His  work,  and  charged  me  to  declare 
the  Glad-tidings,  so  I  speak,  as  one  who  strives  to  please  not 
men  but  God,  whose  search  tries  my  heart.     For  never  did  b 
I  use  flattering  words,  as  you  know ;  nor  hide  covetonsness  un- 
der fair  pretences,  (God  is  my  witness) ;  nor  did  I  seek  honour  g 
from  men,  cither  from  yon  or  others ;  although  I  might  have 
been  burdensome  to  you,  as  being  Christ's  apostle.*    But  I  be-   7 
havod  myself  among  you  with  mildness  and  forbearance ;  and 
as  a  nm'se  cherislies  her  own  children,'  so  in  my  fond  affection  3 
it  was  jny  joy  to  give  you  not  only  the  Glad-tidings  of  Christ, 
but  even  my  own  life  also,  because  you  were  so  dear  to  me. 
For  you  remember,  brethren,  my  toilsome  labours ;   how  I  9 
worked  both  night  and  day,  that  I  might  not  be  burdensome  to 
any  of  yon,  while  I  proclaimed  to  you  the  message  which  I 
bore,  the  Glad-tidings  of  God.     You  are  yourselves  witnesses,  10 

1  AiTol. 

'  la  liiis  and  -Uie  following  Tcraes,  we  have  allusions  to  the  accusations  brouglit 
BgasBst  St  Pan]  by  liis  Jewiab  opponents.  Thia  very  eiiarge  of  seek[ng  to  please  men, 
ojiSouTToif  dpiasetv,  was  repeated  by  tlie  Judaisers  ia  Galatla.    See  Gal.  i.  iC. 

3  One  of  the  grounds  upon  which  St.  Paul's  Jndaisiag  opponents  donied  his  apostolic 
authority,  was  the  fact  that  he  {in  Eeoerol)  i-efused  to  be  miunlatnea  bj  his  converts, 
rfieceas  Our  Lord  !iad  giyen  to  His  apostles  the  right  of  beiag  so  midntained.  St 
Paul  fti'Jy  esplalns  his  reasons  for  not  araUing  himself  of  that  right  in  severa!  passages, 
(^lecialiy  1  Cor.  ix. ;  and  he  here  tatos  care  to  allude  to  his  possesdon  of  the  right, 
while  mentioning  hia  renunciation  of  it,    Cf.  2  Theas.  ilL  9, 

<  Ti  iavTJi^  rsKva.  See  p,  328,  n.  3,  It  will  he  observed,  also,  that  we  adopt  a 
different  punctuation  from  that  which  has  led  fo  the  received  ver^on.  In  v.  8  It  seems 
very  probahle  that  d/ieipo/ievoi,  and  not  liiEipo/icvm,  is  the  correct  reading ;  hut  the 
general  sense  is  not  alterad.    See  Koch. 
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and   God   also  is  my  witness,   how  holy,  and  just,  and  im- 

11  blamable,  were  my  dealing  towards  jou  who  believe.  Ton 
know  how  earnestly,  aa  a  father  his  own  children,  I  exhorted, 
and  entreated,  and  adjured  each  one  among  you  to  walk  wor- 

12  thy  of  God,  by  whom  you  are  called  into  His  own  kingdom 
and  glory. 

13  Wherefore  I  also  give  continual  tiiauks  to  God,  because, 
when  you  heard  from  me  the  preaching  of  God's  word,  you  re- 
ceived it  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the 
word  of  God ;   who '  Himself  works   inwardly  in  you  tliat 

U  believe.  For  you,  brethren,  followed  in  the  steps  of  the 
churches  of  God  in  Judea,  which  are  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ 
Jesus,  and  suffered  the  Hke  pereecution  from  your  own  coun- 

15 trymen,  wliich  they  endured  from  the  Jews;  who  killed  both 
our  Lord  Jesus,  and  their  own  prophets,  and  who  have  driven 
me  from  city '  to  city ;  a  people  displeasing  to  God,  and  ene- 

lemies  to  all  mankind,  who  would  hinder  me  from  speaking  to 
the  Gentiles,  for  their  salvation ;  thus  they  do,  as  they  have 
ever  done,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  sins ;  but  now  the 
wrath  of  God  has  overtaken  tliem  to  destroy  them.' 

17       But  I,  brethren,  liaving  been  torn  from  you  for  a  EspresBcs   Lb 
short  season  (in  body,  not  in  heart),  have  sought  i'^™- 
earnestly,  with  long  desire,  to  behold  you  again  face  to  face.' 

IsWherefbie  I,  Paul  (for  my  own  pai-t),  would  have  returned  to 
visit  you,  and  strove  to  do  so  once  and  again ;  but  Satan  hin- 

19  dered  me  For  what  is  my  hope  or  joy  ?  what  is  tlie  crown 
wherein  I  glory  ?  what  bnt  youf  own  selves,  when  you  shall 

20 stand  before  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  His  appearing.     Yea, 

inyou  are  my  glory  and  my  joy. 

1  Therefore,  being  no  longer  able  to  restrain  my  Andiiisjovio 

2  desire,  I  dotennined  to  be  left  at  Athens  alone  ;  and  weii-a^troio 
I  sent  Timotheus,  my  brother,  and  God's  servant 

and  fellow- worker  °  in  the  Glad-tidings  of  Christ,  that  he  might 
strengtlien  your  constancy,  and   exhort  you  concerning  yoiu 

3  faith,  that  none  of  you  should  suffer  himself  to  be  shaken  by 

1  We  cannot  agree  with  Winer  (Gmmmotik,  p.  236)  that  flf  refers  to  ^yan  liere 
%K6ia^dvTuv.  '  Eif  TeAof,  "  to  make  an  end  of  them." 

*  See  wbat  is  aaiil  in  the  preceding  chapter  in  connsction  mtit  Bcrtea. 

'  We  read,  witb  Griesbaoh  and  Tisoheadorf,  ativipyur  roS  Ssoi',  which  is  analogona 
to  (1  Cor.  iii  9)  fltoS  iir/iev  owepyol.  Tbe  hoMness  or  the  espresaon  prjhiilily  led  to 
the  TuHatioQ  of  reading  ia  Ihe  M8S. 
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tliese  afflictions  wliieli  have  como  upon  you ;  foi'  you  your- 
aelves  know  that  such  is  our  appointed  lot,  and  when  I  was  4 
witli  you,  I  forewarned  you  that  persecutions  awaited  us,  as 
you  remember  that  it  befel.      For  this  cause,  I  also,  when  I  5 
could  no  longer  forbear,  sent  to  learn  tidings  of  your  faitli ;  for 
I  feared  lest  perchance  the  tempter  had  tempted  you,  and  so 
my  labour  among  you  should  be  in  vain.    But  now  that  Timo-  u 
theus  has  returned  from  you  to  me,  and  has  brought  me  the 
glad  tidings  of  your  faitli  and  love,  and  that  you  still  beep  an 
affectionate  remembrance  of  me,  longing  to  see  me,  as  I  to  see 
you — I  have  been  comforted,  brethren,  on  your  behalf,  and  all   7 
my  own  tribulation  and  distress  has  been  lightened  by  your 
faith.     Por  now,  if  you  be  stedfast  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  feel  a 
myself  to  live.'     "Wliat  thantsgiving  can  I  render  to  God  for  9 
you,  for  all  the  joy  which  you  eanse  me  in  the  presence  of  my 
God  ?     Night  and  day,  I  pray  exceeding  earnestly  to  see  you  10 
face  to  face,  that  I  may  complete  what  is  yet  wanting  in  your 
faith.     Now,  may  GJod  Himself,  our  Father,  and   our  Lord  11 
Jesus  Christ,  direct  my  path  towards  you.    Meantime,  mayii 
otir  Lord  cause  yovi  to  increase  and  abound  in  love  to  one  an- 
other and  to  ail  men ;  even  such  love  as  I  have  for  you.     And  13 
so  may  He  keep  your  hearts  stedfast  and  unblamable  in  holi- 
ness, and  present  you  before  our  God  and  Father,  with  all  His 
people,'  at  His  *  appearing.  IV 

Against  sensu-         It  remair^,  brethren,  that  I  beseech  and  exhort  1 

you  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  that,  as  I  taught 
you  what  life  you  must  live  to  please  God,  so  you  would  walk 
thereafter  more  abundantly.     For  you  know  the  commands  2 
which  I  delivered  to  you  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus.   3 
This,  therefore,  as  I  then  told  you,  is  the  will  of  God;  that  you  i 
should  be  consecrated  unto  Him  in  holiness,  and  should  beep 
yourselves  from  fornication,  and  that  each  of  you  should  learn  to 
get  the  mastery  over  his  bodily  desires'  in  purity  and  honour; 

1  Zu^en.    Compare  S^uv  (Rom.  vii,  9). 

"  Wo  think  it  better  to  place  a  comma  after  Xpiorou,  fgr  our  Lord  wiil  not  ctmt 
fvieh  all  Hit  people,  Binco  Bome  of  his  people  will  be  on  earth. 

s  We  Eubstitute  the  personal  proQOiin  for  Ir/aoi  Spurroi  in  this  and  some  similar 
luatances,  twoause  it  iaoontrarj  to  Oie  English  idiom  to  repeat  the  nonn  in  such  cases. 

'  KtooBm  cannot  mean  to  possess;  it  means,  to  gain  possession  of,  to  acquire  for 
me'$  own  me.  The  use  of  axsioc  for  body  is  common,  and  found  2  Cor.  iv.  7.  Now 
i  man  may  be  said  to  gain  possession  of  his  atim  body  when  be  subdues  those  lusts 
which  tend  to  destroy  his  mastery  ovct  it    Henea  the  interpiiitatioB  which  ve  havt 
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5  not  ill  lustful  passions,  like  the  heatlieii  who  know  not  God, 

6  Neither  must  any  man  wrong  liis  brother  in  this  matter  hy  his 
transgression.'     All  such  the  Lord  will  punish,  as  I  have  fore- 

^  warned  you  by  my  solemn  testimony.  For  God  has  not  called 
us  to  a  life  of  uncleanness,  but  His  calling  is "  a  holy  calling, 

8  Wherefore,  he  that  despises  these  my  words,  despises  not  man 
but  God,  who  also  has  given  unto  me '  His  Holy  Spirit. 

9  Concerning  broUierly  love  it  is  needless  that  I  Esiwrtati™  to 
should  write  to  you ;  for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  g™*'  o^ict- 

10  God  to  love  one  another ;  as  you  show  by  your  deeds  towards 
all  the  brethren  throughout  the  whole  of  Macedonia.     I  exhort 

11  you  only,  brethren,  to  abound  still  more.  Seek  peaceful  quiet- 
ness, and  give  yourselves  to  the  concerns  of  your  private  life ; 
let  this  be  your  ambition.'    "Work  with  your  own  bands  (as  I 

1-2  commanded  you),  for  your  own  support ;  that  the  seemly  order 
of  your  lives  may  be  manifest  to  those  without  the  church,  and 
that  you  may  need  uo  help  from  othere. 

13  Now  I  desire,  brethren,  to  remove  your  igno-  Happiness  of 
ranee  concerning  those  who  are  asleep,   that  yon  -i™^- 

U  may  not  sorrow  like  other  men,  who  have  no  hope.  Tor  as 
surely  as  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  so  surely  will 
God  tlirough  Him,'  bring  back  those  who  sleep  together  with 

IS  Jesus.  This  I  declare  to  you,  by  the  autliority  of  the  Lord, 
that  we  who  are  living,  who  survive  to  behold  the  appearing  of 
our  Lord,  shall  not  enter  into  His  presence  sooner  than  the 

le  dead.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  d^cend  from  heaven  with 
the  shout  of  war,"  the  Archangel's  voice,  and  the  trumpet  of 

17  God  ;  and  first  the  dead  in  Christ '  shall  arise  to  Kfe  ;  then  we 

adopted  appears  justifiable  and  natural,  and  k  oerbunly  less  repugaaut  to  ordinary 
feelings  than  that  of  De  Wette, — "Dae  ein  jeglicher  wisse  Bieh  sein  WerJizeug  znr 
BefriediguDg  des  GeacUeotatriebes  zu  yerschaffen." 

'  The  reiiding  ry  (for  rim),  adopted  In  tbe  Keceived  Teat,  is  allowed  liy  all  modem 
critics  to  be  wrong,    The  obvious  translation  of  hi  t0  irpuy/iaTi  is,  "in  the  juatter.in 

*  Ev  iyiaa/ii^,  not  el;  iyiau/i^. 

1  We  rels^  ^^ur,  with  Grieabacli  and  the  Eeceived  Text. 

1  Observe  the  eipres^ott^iSjirf/iEiiT^aiiOTjtiifEiii,  almost  equivalent  to  "hearabilJouB 
to  be  i:nambitious," 

s  Aia  Tov  ij?omi.  It  is  nmeh  more  natural  to  connect  these  words  with  uf«  than 
with  naifofievTiic,  as  in  the  Authorised  Veraon. 

8  'Ev  Keleia/iaTi.  The  word  denotes  the  shout  used  ia  battle.  See,  for  instanee, 
Thneyd.  ii.  82.     Eur.  Hee.  928. 

'  Oi  veitpol  hi  Xptory,  eqaivalent  to  ol  jcoi^  iv  X.  1  Cor,  xv.  18.  Winer's  COnst*-?0 
fjoD  (Orammatik,  p.  128)  is  different,  and  (we  thinli)  mistakeii. 
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the  living,  who  remaia  unto  that  day,  shall  bo  caught  up  with 
them  among  the  clouda  to  meet  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  air ;  and 
so  both  we  and  they  shall  bo  for  ever  with  the  Lord.     Where-  IS 
fore  comfort  one  another  with  these  words.  '  V. 

TtB   sncMen-  Eut  of  the  times  and  seasons,   brethren,  when  l 

Mminn  B  mo-  theso  things  shall  be,  you  need  no  warning.  For  yonr-  2 
fulness.  selves  know  perfectly  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  will 

come  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;    and  while  men  say  Peace  and   3 
Safety,  destniction  shall  come  upon  them  in  a  moment,  as  the 
pangs  of  travail  npon  a  woman  with  child ;  and  there  shall  be 
no  escape.     But  you,  brethren,  are  not  in  darkness,  that  That  4 
day  should  come  upon  you  as  the  robber  on  sleeping  men ; ' 
for  you  are  all  the  children  of  the  light  and  of  the  day.     We   a 
are  not  of  tlie  night,  nor  of  darkness ;  therefore  let  us  not   s 
sleep  as  do  others,  but  let  us  watch  and  bo  sober ;  for  they  who  7 
Blumber,  slumber  in  the  night;  and  they  who  are  drunken,  are 
drunken  in  tlie  night ;   but  let  ns,  who  are  of  the  day,  be  8 
sober ;  ai"raing  om-selves  with  faith  and  love  for  a  breast-plate ; 
and  wearing  for  our  helmet  the  hope  of  salvation.     For  to  ob-  9 
tain  salvation,  not  to  abide  His  wrath,  hath  God  ordained  us, 
through  our  Lbrd  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  ns,  that  whether  10 
we  wake  or  sleep  we  should  live  together  with  Him.     Where- 11 
fore  exhort  one  another,  and  build  one  another  up,  even  as 
you  already  do. 

The  prcsbjtara        Koreovcr  I  besoech  you,  brethren,  to  acknowledge  12 
pirdca." ''       those  who  are  labouring  among  you.;  who  preside  over 
you  in  the  Lord's  name,  and  give  yo^^  admonition.     I  beseech  13 
you  to  esteem  them  Very  highly  in  love,  for  their  work's  sake. 
And  maintain  peace  among  yourselves, 

PoS'ISCEIPT  ABDKESSED  TO  THE     PekSBYTEES.^ 

EMtiea  c!  tte         But  you,  brethren,  I  exhort ;  admonish  the  dis- 14 
p«Bbytera.       orderly,  encourage  the  timid,  support  the  weak,  be 

I  There  is  some  nuthority  for  the  raadlug  iTieirtac,  adopted  by  Ldohnuum, — "  as  the 
dayliglit  surpriffls  robbers;"  and  fbia  sort  of  traJiaition,  where  a  word  euggesla  a  rapid 
change  from  one  metaphor  to  another,  ia  not  unlike  the  style  of  St.  PauL 

'  01iiocId,..£it£.  The  Ml  meaning  is,  "  build  ona  another  up,  that  you  may  all  togu- 
Iher  grow  into  a  temple  of  God."  The  word  is  frequently  used  by  St.  I'aul  in  this 
sensB,  -whioh  ia  fully  explained  1  Cor.  iiL  10-17.  It  ia  very  difBoult  to  express  tke 
meaning  by  any  single  word  in  EDglisb,  and  yet  it  would  wealten  tl 
much  if  it  were  diluted  into  a  periphrasis  fully  expressing  its  meaning. 

>  U  appears  evideat  tiiat  those  who  are  here  directed.  vovdtreiTe.  are  Ihe  si 
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15  patieiit  with  all.  Tako  heed  that  none  of  you  rctni'n  evil  for 
'.6  evil,  but  strive  to  do  good  always,  both  to  one  another  and  to 
17 all  men.  In  every  season  keep  a  joyful  mind;  let  nothing 
18  cause  your  prayers  to  cease ;  continue  to  give  tliante,  whate.'er 

be  yonr  lot ;  for  this  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  coricern- 
19,20  ingyoii.  Quench  not  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit ;  think 
21  not  meanly  of'  prophesyinga ;  try  all  [which  the  prophete 
22 utter;]  reject  the  false,  but  keep  the  good;'    hold  yourselves 

aloof  from  every  form  of  evil. 

23  Now  may  the  God  of  peace  Himself  sanctify  you  coaoiudiDg 
wholly ;  and  may  your  whole  nature,  your  spirit  and  i«titL™a. 
soul  and  body,  be  preserved  blameless,  when  you  stand  before 

24  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  His  appearing.    Faithful  is  He  who 
calls  you ;  He  will  fulfil  my  prayer, 

25,26     Brethren,  pray  for  me.     Greet  all  the  brethren  with  the 
21  ki^  of  holiness.'    I  adjure  yon,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 
to  see  that  this  letter  be  read  to  all  the '  brethren. 

28        *The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  yon,"  Autemj,!. 

are  described  imineiJiatelr  before  (v.  12)  as  vouSetoUvTOi.  Also,  tbey  nre  very  solemnly 
directed  (v.  27)  to  see  that  the  letter  be  read  to  all  the  Christians  la  Theeaalonica ; 
mhicli  implies  that  they  preaded  over  the  Christian  assomblles. 

'  "We  know,  from  the  Fiist  Epistle  to  CorinUi,  that  this  warning  was  not  nnneeded 
in  the  early  church.  (See  1  Cot.  Tiiv.)  The  gift  of  prophefying  (i,  e.  inspired  preach- 
ing) had  leas  the  appearance  of  a  sapematurBl  gift  tlian  several  of  the  other  Charisma ; 
aiid  hence  it  was  thought  little  of  by  those  who  sought  more  for  display  than  edification. 

'  AoKi/to^Eiv  includes  tbe  notion  of  rejecting  that  wMch  does  not  abide  the  test. 

'  iikiJIiaTi  (Ij-iV.    This  alludes  to  the  same  custom,  which  is  referred  to  in  Rom.  svi 

16.  1  Cor.  ivi  20,  2Cor.si:i,  12.  Wefiudafollaccount  of  it,  as  it  was  practised  in 
the  early  church,  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (book  ii.  ch.  57).  The  men  and 
women  were  placed  in  separate  parts  of  the  building  where  they  met  for  worship ;  and 
then,  before  receiving  the  Holy  Communion,  the  tnea  kLssed  the  men,  and  the  women 
the  women :  before  ths  ceremony,  a  proclamation  was  made  by  the  principal  deacon : 
— "  Let  none  bear  malice  against  any :  let  none  do  it  la  hypoorisy."    M^  tic  i""^ 

al  yvfoiics^,  rS  if  Ksptii>  i^l^-ij/ia.  It  should  be  remembered  by  English  readers,  that 
B  kiK  was  in  ancient  times  (as,  indeed,  it  is  now  in  many  foreign  countries)  the 
ordinary  mode  of  salutation  between  fticnas  when  tbey  met. 

<  'Ayhis  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS. 

=  It  should  be  remarked  tbat  tbis  concluding  benediction  is  used  by  St.  Paul  at  the 
tod  of  the  Epistles  to  the  liomaos,  Coiintbians  (under  a  longer  form  in  the  2  Cor.), 
GalatUuB,  Sphcuans,  PMlippians,  and  Thessalonlans.  And,  in  a  shorter  form,  it  ia  used 
bIeo  at  the  end  of  all  his  other  Epistles.    It  seems  (from  what  he  says  iu  2  Thcss.  lii 

17,  18)  to  have  been  niwaya  written  witli  his  own  hand. 

6  The  "  Amen  "  of  the  Received  Text  is  a  later  addition,  aot  found  in  the  best  JISS 
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Tie  stroDg  expressiont;  used  in  this  letter  concerning  the  malevolence 
of  the  Jews,  lead  us  to  suppose  tliat  the  Apostle  was  thinking  not  onJ? 
of  their  past  opposition  at  Thessalouica,'  but  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  were  beginning  to  surround  him  at  Corinth,  At  the  very  time  of  his 
writing,  that  same  people  who  had  "killed  the  Lord  Jesus  and  their  owu 
prophets,"  and  had  already  driven  Paul  "  from  eify  to  city,"  ware 
showing  themselves  "  a  people  displeasing  to  God,  and  enemies  to  all  man- 
kind," by  endeavouring  to  hinder  Mm  from  speaking  to  the  Gentiles  for 
their  salvation  (1  Thess,  ii.  15,  16).  Such  expres^ons  would  naturally 
be  used  in  a  letter  written  under  the  circumstances  described  In  the  Acte 
(xviii.  6),  when  the  Jeiva  were  assawing  the  attitude  of  an  organised  ajid 
systematic  resistance,'  and  assailing  the  Apostle  in  tlie  language  of  blas- 
phemy,^ like  those  who  had  accused  our  Saviour  of  casting  out  devils  by 
Beelzebub. 

Now,  therefore,  the  Apostle  left  the  Jews  and  turned  to  the  Gentiles 
He  withdrew  from  his  own  people  with  one  of  those  symbolical  actions, 
which,  in  the  East,  have  all  the  espressivencss  of  language/  and  which, 
having  received  the  sanction  of  our  Lord  Himself^*  are  equivalent  to  the 
denunciation  of  woe.  He  shook  the  dnst  off  his  garments,"  and  proclaimed 
himself  innocent  of  the  blood '  of  those  who  refused  to  listen  to  the  voice 
which  offered  them  salvation.  A  proselyte,  whose  name  was  Justus,^ 
opened  his  door  to  the  rejected  Apostle  ;  and  that  house  became  thence- 
forward the  place  of  public  teaching.  While  he  continued  doubtless  to 
lodge  with  Aquila  and  Priacilla  (for  the  Lord  had  ssud '  that  lib  Apos- 
tle should  abide  in  the  house  where  the  "  Son  of  Peace"  was),  he  met  hia 
flock  in  the  house  of  Justus.  Some  place  convenient  for  general  meeting 
was  evidently  aecessaiy  for  the  continuance  of  St.  Paul's  work  in  the 
cities  where  he  resided.  So  long  as  possible,  it  was  the  synagogue.  When 
he  was  exiled  from  the  Jewish  place  of  worship,  or  unable  from  other 
causes  to  attend  it,  it  was  such  a  place  as  providential  ciTeumstance& 
might  suggest.  At  Rome  it  was  his  own  hired  lodging  (Acts  xsviii,  30)  : 
at  Ephesus  it  was  the  school  of  Tjrannus  (Acts  sis,  9),  Here  at  Corinth 
it  was  a  house  "  contiguous  to  the  Synagogue," '"  offered  on  the  emergency 
for  the  Apostle's  use  by  one  who  had  listened  and  believed.    It  may 

'  See  above,  Chop.  IX. 

'  'A.vnraaao/ih'av,  a  mililacy  tern:. 

s  BXa<7^illio6vTav.    Coiflpare  Matt,  xii.  24-31. 

<  See  Acts  xiii.  51  [p.  181].  '  Mark  tL  11, 

'  SeeAotav.  28.    sx.  26.    Also  Eseb,  xuiu.  a,  9,  and  Mat.  xxyil.  2*. 
s  Nothing  mora  is  known  of  him.    The  name  ia  Latin. 

0  Luke  x.  6, 1.    We  shonld  observe  that  l/isfc  Is  the  word  useQ  (v,  S)  of  the  bouse 
of  Aquila,  and  Prisoilla,  jMe  (r.  7)  of  that  of  Justus, 
'"  Svno/iopovaa  Tf  away^S 
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readily  he  siipijosed  Hiat  uo  eoiiTenieiit  place  could  bo  fuiind  in  the  maDn- 
factory  of  Aquila  and  PriBcilla.  There,  too,  in  the  society  of  Jews  lately 
exiled  from  "^'"°,  \>a  could  hardly  haie  looked  for  a  congregation  of 
Gentilea ;  whereas  Justus,  being  a  proselyte,  was  exactly  in  a  position 
to  receive  under  his  roof  indiscriminately,  both  Hebrews  aid  Greeks. 

Special  mention  is  in&de  of  the  fact,  that  the  house  of  Justus  was 
"  contiguons  to  the  Synagogue."  We  are  not  necessarily  to  infer  from 
this  that  Bt,  Paul  had  any  deliberate  motive  for  chooamg  that  locality. 
Though  it  miffht  be  that  he  would  show  the  Jews,  as  in  a  visible  symbol, 
that "  by  tlieir  ein  salvation  had  come  to  the  Gentiles,  to  provoke  them  to 
geaiousy,"  ' — wirns  at  the  same  time  ha  remained  as  near  to  them  as  pos- 
sible, to  assure  them  of  his  readiness  to  return  at  the  moment  of  their 
repentance,  Whatevej  we  may  sunnise  concerning  the  motive  of  this 
choice,  certain  conseauecees  must  have  followed  from  tlie  contiguity  of  the 
house  and  the  Synagogue,  and  some  incident  lesultmg  from  it  may  hare 
suggested  the  mention  of  the  fact.  The  Jewish  and  Chnstian  Longrega 
tions  would  often  meet  face  to  face  iu  the  sb  ct ,  and  all  the  succiss  of 
the  Gospel  would  become  more  palpable  and  conspicuous  And  even  if 
we  leave  out  of  view  such  considerationa  ai  these  there  is  a  certam 
interest  attachine:  to  any  phrase  which  tends  to  localise  the  eceui,  of 
Apoatolical  labours.  Wnenwo  think  of  events  that  we  hive  witnessed, 
we  always  renroduce  in  the  mind,  liowerer  dimly  some  image  of  the  place 
where  the  events  ha^e  occurred.  This  condition  oi  human  thought  is 
common  to  us  and  to  the  Apostles.  The  house  of  John's  mother  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  sii,  j,  the  proseucha  by  the  w  aterside  at  Philippi  (Acts 
xvi.),  were  associated  with  many  recoilections  in  the  mmds  of  the  eaihest 
Christians.  And  when  St.  Paul  thought  even  m*iny  years  afterwards  of 
what  occurred  on  his  first  visit  to  Corinth  the  images  before  the  inward 
eye,"  would  be  not  merely  the  general  aspect  of  the  houses  and  temples  of 
Corinth,  with  the  trreat  citadel  overtowenng  them  bnt  the  Synagogue  and 
the  house  of  Jostas,  tlie  incidents  which  happened  ii  then  neighbourhood, 
and  the  gestures  sjid  faces  of  those  who  encountered  each  other  lu  tl  e 
street. 

If  an  interest  is  attached  to  the  places,  a  still  deeper  interest  is  attached 
to  tlie  persons,  rererved  to  in  the  histoi-y  of  the  planting  of  the  Church.  In 
the  case  of  Cormtn.  the  Barnes  both  of  individuals  and  families  are  men- 
tioned in  abundance,  tne  name  of  Epeenetta  is  the  first  that  occurs  to 
ns  :  for  be  seems  to  uai*  been  the  earliest  Corinthian  convert.  St.  Panl 
himself  speaks  o£  mm,  m  tiie  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  (xvi.  5),  as  "the  first- 
fruits  of  Aehaia."'    The  same  expression  is  nsed  in  the  First  Epistle  to 

'  'ii-rapx^  rijf  'A;to?Qf.     Some  MSS.  IiaTe  'An'ia^.     If  that  reading  is  correct,  aJl  tie 
difficulty  of  reconciling  Eom.  svi.  5  with  1  Cor.  evL  15  dieappears. 
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tiifl  Corinthians  (xvi.  15)  of  tte  lionseliold  of  Stephanas ;  from  wliich  we 
maj  perbiips  iafer  that  Epsenetus  was  a  member  of  that  household.' 
Another  Christian  of  Corinth,  well  worthy  of  the  reeoHectiou  of  the 
Church  in  after  t^es,  was  Cains  (1  Cor.  i.  14),  with  whom  St.  Paul  foond 
a  home  on  hts  nest  visit  (Rom.  xvi.  23),  as  he  fonnd  one  now  with  Aquila 
and  Priscilla.  We  may  conjecture,  with  reason,  that  his  present  host  and 
bostess  had  now  giron  their  formal  adherence  to  St.  Paul,  and  that  they 
left  the  Synagogue  with  him.  After  the  open  schism  had  taken  place,  w» 
find  the  Chnrcli  rapidly  increasing.  "  Many  of  the  Corinthians  began  to 
believe,  when  tliey  teard,  and  came  to  receive  baptism."'  (Actssvlii. 
8.)  We  derive  some  information  from  St.  Paul's  own  writings  concern- 
ing the  character  of  those  who  became  heKevers.  Not  many  of  the 
philosophers, — not  many  of  the  noble  and  powerful  (1  Cor.  i,  26) — but 
many  of  those  who  had  been  profligate  and  degraded  (1  Cor.  vi.  11)  were 
called.  The  ignorant  of  this  world  were  chosen  to  confound  the  wise  : 
and  the  weak  to  confound  the  strong.  From  St.  Paul's  language  we  infer 
that  the  Gentile  converts  were  more  numerous  than  the  Jewish.  Yet  one 
signal  victory  of  the  Gospel  over  Judaism  mnst  be  mentioned  here, — the 
conversion  of  Ciispns  (Acts  sviii.  8),— who,  from  his  position  as  "ruler 
of  the  Synagogue,"  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning  and 
high  character,  and  who  now,  with  all  his  family,  joined  himself  to  the  new 
community.  His  conversion  was  felt  to  be  so  important,  that  the  Apostle 
deviated  from  his  usnal  practice  (1  Cor.  i.  14-16),  and  baptised  him,  as 
well  as  Cains  and  the  honsehold  of  Stephanas,  with  his  own  hand. 

Such  an  event  as  the  baptism  of  Crispus  must  have  had  a  great  effect 
in  exasperating  the  Jews  against  St.  Paul.  Their  opposition  grew  with 
his  success.  As  we  approach  the  time  when  the  second  letter  to  the 
Thcssalonians  was  written,  we  find  the  diiBcuities  of  his  position  increasing. 
In  the  first  Epistle  the  writer's  mind  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the 
thought  of  what  might  be  happening  at  Thessalonica  ;  in  the  second,  the 
remembrance  of  his  own  pressing  trials  seems  to  mingle  more  conspicuously 
with  the  exhortations  and  warnings  addressed  to  those  who  are  absent. 
He  particularly  asks  for  the  prayers  of  the  Thcssalonians,  that  he  may  he 
delivered  from  the  perverse  and  wicked  men  around  him,  who  were  desti- 
tute of  faith.=  It  is  evident  that  he  was  in  a  condition  of  fear  and  anxiety. 
This  is  further  manifest  from  the  words  which  were  heard  by  him  in  a 
TODCa  vouchsafed  at  this  critical  period.*    Wo  have  already  had  occasion 

I  It  is  possible  that  Stephanas  and  Epa^netus  (assuming  the  rctiding  'Ax^ia;  to  be 
oorreot)  were  natives  of  some  other  place  in  Aohaia  ;  but  it  ia  nearly  certain  thoj  Men 
ftoin  Corinth,  as  St.  Paul  wns  writing  in  one  case  fl'om,  in  the  olher  to,  that  city. 
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to  observe,'  tiiiit  Kucli  timely  visitations  were  granted  to  tlie  Apostl*. 
wliea  lie  was  most  in  need  of  supernatural  aid.  lu  the  present  instanije. 
the  Lord,  who  spoke  to  Lim  in  the  night,  gave  him  an  assurance  of  Hib 
presence,'  aud  a  promise  of  safety,  along  with  a  prophecy  of  good  success 
at  Corinth,  and  a  command  to  speak  boldly  without  fear,  and  not  to  keep 
silence.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  his  faith  m  Chiists  presence  was 
failing, — that  fear  was  beginning  to  produce  he  it'itiOD  — and  that  iu« 
work  of  extending  the  (lOspel  was  in  dinger  of  being  arrested.  Tup 
servant  of  God  received  conscious  stitngth  in  the  moment  of  trial  auu 
conflict ;  and  the  diyine  words  wire  fulfilled  in  the  f  jrmation  of  a  large 
and  flouriahing  church  at  Corinth  and  a  safe  and  cont  nued  residence  IP 
that  city,  through  the  space  of  a  year  and  si\  months 

Kot  many  months  of  this  i>enod  had  elnp&cd  ^hen  St.  Pant  found  U 
necessary  to  write  again  to  the  Thessaloaians  The  excitement  which  ho 
had  endeavoured  to  allay  by  his  fir<.t  Bpistk  hid  mtreised,  and  the  fana- 
tical portion  of  the  Church  had  a^  ailed  themaelYes  of  the  impre^ion  pro- 
duced by  St.  Paul's  personal  teathuig  to  mcieaac  it  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a  subject  on  which  he  hid  especially  dwelt  while  he  was  a'. 
Thessalonica,'  and  to  which  he  bai  al  o  at  udi,d  in  hi&  first  Epistle,^  was 
the  second  advent  of  Our  Lord.  We  know  thsit  oui  Savionr  Himself  liac 
warned  His  disciples  that  "  of  that  day  aud  that  hour  knoweth  do  mau. 
no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but  the  Father  ouly ;"  and  we  find  these 
words  remarkably  fulfilled  by  the  fact  that  the  early  Church,  and  even  tns 
Apostles  themselves,  expected  their  Lord  to  come  again  in  that  very 
generation.  St.  Paul  himself  shared  in  that  expectation,  but  being  unaei 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  he  did  not  deduce  any  erroneous  cou- 
cluMons  from  this  mistaken  pi'emise.  Some  of  his  disciples,  on  the  other 
hand,  inferred  that  if  indeed  the  present  world  were  so  soon  to  come  to  as 
end,  it  was  useless  to  pursue  their  common  earthly  employments  any 
longer.  They  forsook  their  work,  and  gave  themselves  np  to  dream* 
expectations  of  the  future  ;  so  that  the  whole  framework  of  sociuty  in  tn» 
Thessalonian  Church  was  in  danger  of  dissolution.  Those  who  eifcours^ea 
this  delusion,  snpported  it  by  im^iuary  revelations  of  the  Spirit ;  =  and 
they  even  had  recourse  to  forgery,  and  circulated  a  letter  purporting  xo 
be  written  by  St.  Paul,"  m  confirmation  of  their  views.  To  check  triia 
evil,'  St.  Paul  wrote  his  second  Epistle.  In  this  he  endeavonra  to  removs 
their  present  erroneous  expectations  of  Christ's  immediate  coming,  07 
reminding  them  of  certain  signs  which  must  precede  the  second  advent 


>  Above,  p.  38a  '  Compare  Matt.  xxvUi.  20. 

^  As  be  liimself  reminds  Ills  rcuders  (2  Thcfa.  tL  fi),  and  as  wo  fl. 
viL  7).    See  p.  327. 

<  1  Tliess.  V.  l-Il.  ^  2  Theea.  ii.  2. 

'  2  Thesa.  ii,  2.    Compare  3  Tliess.  iiL  17. 
VOL  i.~26 
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He  iiad  already  told  tliem  of  these  sigHB  when  he  was  with  theui ;  and  this 
txplaina  the  extreme  obscaritj  of  his  descriptioa  of  them  in  the  present 
Epistle  ;  for  he  was  not  giving  new  information,  bat  alluding  to  facts 
which  he  had  already  explained  to  them  at  an  earlier  period.  It  would 
have  been  well  if  this  had  been  remembered  by  all  those  who  have 
extracted  snch  nnmeroua  and  discordant  prophecies  and  auatheraaa  from 
CBrlain  passages  in  the  following  Epistle. 

SECOND    EPISTLE  TO  Tllli   TIIESS ALOKIANS. ' 

1. 
siiuiiition.       Paul,  and  Silvanus,  and  llmotheus,  to  the  Church  of  l 
the  Thessaloniaos,  in  the  name  of  Grod  our  Father,  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Grace  be  to  yon,  and  peace,  fi'oni  (Jod  2 
our  Father  and  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Enimiragenient        I'  am  bound  to  give  thauks  to  God  continually  3 
«cu«™s  tiom  on  your  behalf,  brethren,  as  is  fitting,  because  of  the 
christ'a  coming,  abuudaut  increase  of  your  faith,  and  the  overflowing 
love  -wherewith  you  are  filled,  every  one  of  you,  towards  each 
other.    So  that  I  myself  boast  of  you  among  the  churches  of  4 
God,  for  your  stodfast  endurance  and  faith,  in  all  the  persecu- 
tions and  afllietions  which  you  now  aro  bearing.     And  these  5 
tilings  are  a  token  that  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  will 
grant  yon  a  share  in  His   heavenly  kingdom,  for  whose  cause 
you  are  even  now  suffering.     For  doubtless  (Jod's  righteous-  6 
ness  cannot  hut  render  hack  ti'ou,b!e  to  those  who  trouble  you, 
and  give  to  you,  who  now  are  troubled,  rest  with  me,'  when  7 
the  Lord  Jeaus  shall  be  revealed  to  our  sight,  and  sliall  descend 
from  heaven  with  the  angels  of  His  might,  in  flames  of  Are,  to  8 
take  vengeance  on  tliose  who  know  not  God,  and  will  not 
hearken  to  the  Glad-tidings  of  ray  Lord  Jesus  Christ,     Then  9 
shall  there  go  forth  against  them  from'  tlie  presence  of  the 

'  It  is  evident  tiiat  tbis  Epistle  was  wi'itton  at  the  time  liero  assigned  to  it,  soon  after 
tiie  first,  from  the  following  conrfderatione  t — 

(1)  Tlie  state  of  the  Theissalonian  Chnroh  deswibpa  iu  both  Epistles  is  almost  esaclly 
tlie  same.  (A.)  The  same  escitement  prevailed  concerning  the  expected  advent  ol 
Our  Lord,  onlj  in  a  greatei-  degree.  (B,)  The  same  party  continaed  fanaticallj  tl 
neglect  their  ordinary  employments.  Compare  2  Thess.  Hi,  6-11  witb  1  Thess.  iv.  10- 
13  Md  1  Theaa.  iL  9. 

(3)  Silas  aad  Timotlieus  were  Ktill  witii  St.  Paal    2  Thess,  i.  1. 

•  See  note  on  1  Thcsa.  I  3. 

3  See  above,  note  on  tlie  use  of  lie  plural  pronoun,  p.  391,  n.  1 

<  'Airo.  proceeding  from. 
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Txird,  aiKl  from  the  triglitness  of  His  glorious  majesty,  their 
lOrighteons  <loom,  even  an  everlasting  destruction.  In  that  day 
of  His  coming  shall  the  fall  light  of  His  glory  he  manifested 
iu  His  people,  and  His  wonders  beheld  in  all  who  had  faith  ' 
in  Him ;  and  you  are  of  that  number,  for  with  faith  you  ru- 

11  ceived  my  testimony.  To  this  end  I  pray  continually  on  your 
behalf,  that  oui  God  may  count  you  worthy  of  the  calling 
wherewith  He  has  called  you,  and  may,  in  His  mighty  power, 
perfect  within  you  the  love  of  goodness  and  the  work  of  faith. 

12  That  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesns  may  be  glorified  in  you,  and 
that  you  may  be  glorified'  in  Him,  in  such  wise  as  may  htly 

II.  answer  to  the  mercy  of  om'  God,  and  of-  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

1  But  concerning  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  warning 
Ohi'ist,  and  our  gathering  together  to  meet  Him,  I  mfdiiite  ei- 

2  beseechyou,brethren,notrashlyto  let  yourselves  be  S^^t-B 
shaken  from  your  soberness  of  mind,  nor  to  be  agitated 

eltlier  by  any  pretended  revelation  of  the  Spirit,or  by  any  nimour, 
or  by  any  letter'  supposed  to  come  from  me,  saying  that  the 

3  day  of  Christ  is  close  at  hand.  Letno  one  deceive  you,  by  any 
means ;  for  before  that  day,  the  Mling  away  must  first  have 
come,  and  the  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition ; 

4  who  opposes  himself  and  exalts  himself  against  all  that  is 
called  God,  and  againat  all  worship ;  even  to  seat  himself*  in 
the  temple  of  God,  and  take  on  himself  openly  the  signs  of 

6  Godhead.     Do  you  not  remember  that  when  I  was  still  with 

6  you,  I  often '  told  yon  this  ?  You  Itnow,  therefore,  the  hin- 
drance why  he  is  not  yet  revealed,  as  he  will  be  in  his  own 

7  season."    For  tlie  mystery  of  lawlessness '  is  already  working, 

I  The  reading  ir^aTeiaaaiv  rests  on  the  anthoritf  of  the  be^rt  MSS 

'  TbG  glory  of  oui-  Lord  at  His  coming  will  be  "  mauifeated  m  Hia  i  n  pie  (see  v 
10)'  that  Is,  they,  byvu^tue  of  their  union  with  Him,  will  partafeo  of  Hib  f,lonoua 
liken^a.  Cf.  Eom.  vili.  17, 13, 19.  And,  even  in  this  woill  this  alor  firation  takes 
place  parHally  by  their  moral  conformity  to  His  image.  SeeEom  viil  30  an  1  2  Cor 
lii.  18. 

a  Sse  the  preceding  remarta  apoa  the  oecadon  of  ttim  Epi'ftl 

'  The  received  test  interpolates  wr  Sciiv  Wore  KoSwat,  bnt  th  M^S  lo  not  oalurin 
lliis  reading. 

5  01)scrvc  that  it  is  e\eyov,  not  iXi^a. 

'  Nvp  hero  ia  not  an  adverb  of  lime,  but  (as  often)  a  conjunotion ;  so  "  now "  k 
often  UBCd  in  BngUah. 

'  The  proper  meaning  of  avo/to;  is,  one  -unrestrained  by  laio :  henoe  it  is  often  used 
as  n  transgressor,  or,  generally,  o  -wic/ccd  man,  as  ivo/da  ia  aaed  often  simply  for 
■piplity ;  l>lt  in  this  paasage  it  eeems  beat  to  keep  to  the  original  meanlog  of  the 
word. 
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only  be,  who  now  iiinders,  will  hinder  till  he  be  taken  out  of 
the  way  ;  and  then  the  lawless  one  will  be  revealed,  whom  the  a 
Lord  Jesxis  shall  consume  with  the  breath  of  IBs  moutli,'  and 
shall  destroy  with  the  hrightne^  of  His  appearing.^    Eut  the    S 
appearing  of  that  lawless  one  shall  be  in  the  strength  of  Satan's 
working,  with  all  the  might  and  signs  and  wonders  of  falsehood, 
and  all  the  delusions  of  nnrighteousness,  taking  possession  of  10 
those  who  are  in  the  way  of  perdition;  because  they  would  not 
receive  the  love  of  the  trnth,  whereby  they  might  be  saved. 
For  this  cause,  Grod  will  send  upon  ifaem  an  inward  working  ii 
of  delusion,  maldng  them  give  their  faith  to  lies,  that  all  should  vi 
he  condemned  who  have  refused  their  faith  to  the  truth,  and 
have  taken  pleasure  in  unrighteousness. 

Exiiorintim  But  for  you,  brethren  beloved  of  the  Lord,  I  ain  13 

ana  ot-Sience.  bound  tij  thank  Grod  continually,  because  He  ehose 
you  from  the  first  unto  salvation,  through  sanetifi cation  ^jf  the 
Spiiit,  and  faith  in  the  truth.     And   to  this  He   called   you  14 
tJirough  my  Glad-tidings,  to  the  end  that  you  might  obtain  the 
glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Therefore,  brethren,  be  Bted- 15 
fast  and  hold  fast  the  teaching  which  has  been  delivered  to  you, 
whether  hy  my  words  or  by  my  letters.     And  may  our  Lord  16 
Jesus  Cin-ist  Himself,  and  our  God  and  Father,  who  has  loved 
us,  and  has  given  us  in  His  mercy  a  consolation  which  is  eter- 
nal, and  a  hope  which  cannot  fail,  comfort  your  hearts,  and  n 
establish  you  in  all  goodness  both  of  word  and  deed. 
He  i^ks  their  Finally,  bretliren,  pray  for  mo,  tliat  the  word  of  i 

^""^  '■  the  Lord  Jesus  may  hold  its  onward  course,  and 

that  its  glory  may  be  shown  forth  towards  others  as  towards 
yon ;  and  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  the    perverse  and  2 
wicked ;  for  not  all  men  have  faitli.     But  our  Lord  is  faitliful,  3 
and  he  will  keep  you  steadfast,  and  guard  you  from  evil.  And  4 
I  rely  upon  you  in  the  Lord,  and  feel  confident  that  yon  are 
following  and  will  follow  the  charges  which  I  give  you.     And  5 
may  our  Lord  guide  your  hearts  to  the  love  of  God,  and  to 
the  patient  endurance  which  was  in  Oliriat. 
Etnottaio  an         I  charg6  you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  e 

1  This  appears  to  be  an  iliuaioo  fo  (altbougli  not  an  esnet  qnotation  of)  Isjuuh  x. 
4: — "With  the  breath  of  His  lips  He  diaJldestrcpy  the  impious  imui,"  (LSX  version.) 
In  the  Targum  Jonathan,  this  prophecy  (which  was  probably  in  St.  Paul's  thoughla)  ia 
applied  to  the  Messiah's  coming,  and  "  the  Impious,"  s'W\  {•^"c^,  LXX.),  ia  inter 
preted  to  mean  aa  indiTiilual  Antichrist. 
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Jesus   Christ,  to  witJidraw  yoarselves  from  every  diii«s!.,i    life, 
brother  whose  life  is  disorderly,  and  not  guided  by  tismtn  osjim 

I  the  rales  which  I  delivered.     For  you  know  your- 
selves the  way  to  follow  my  example  ;  you  know  that  ray  life 

B  among  you  was  not  disorderly,  nor  was  I  fed  by  any  man's 
bounty,  but  earned  my  bread  by  my  own  labour,  toiling  night 

9  and  day,  that  I  might  not  be  bnrdeosome  to  any  of  you.  And 
this  I  did,  not  because  I  am  without  the  right '  of  being  main- 
tained by  those  to  whom  I  minister,  but  that  I  might  make 

10  my  own  deeds  a  pattern  for  you  to  imitate.  For  when  I  was 
among  you  I  gave  you  this  rule :  '  If  any  man  will  not  work, 

II  neither  let  hira  eat.'  I  speak  tlms,  because  I  hear  that  some 
among  you  are  leading  a  disorderly  life,  neglecting  their  own 

12  work,  and  meddling"  with  that  of  others.  Such,  therefore,  I 
charge  and  exhort,  by  the  authority  of  my  Lord  Jesns  Christ, 
to  live  in  quietness  and  indnstiy,  and  earn  their  own  bread  by 

13  their  own  labour.     But  you,  bretliren,  notwithstaud-  Mwie  of  aeai- 
liing,'  be  not  weary  01  domg  good.     It  any  man  re-  wiw   retusod 

fuse  to  obey  the  directions  which  I  send  by  this  let- 
ter, mark  that  man,  and  cease  from  intercourse  with  bim,  that 

15  so  he  may  be  brought  to  shame.     Yet  count  him  not  as  an 

16  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother,  ITow  may  the  Lord 
of  peace  Himself  give  you  peace  in  all  ways  and  at  all  sear 
sons.     The  Lord  be  with  you  all. 


TlEe 


17  I,  Paul,  add  my  salutation  with  my  own  hand, 
which  is  a  token  whereby  all  my  letters  may  be 
known.     Tliese  are  the  characters  in  which  I  write. 

la  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  yon  all.' 


Bncii  was  the  seeonii  of  the  two  letters  which  St,  Paul  wrote  to 
Tiitssalonica  during  his  residence  at  Corinth.  Such  was  ttie  ChristiaB 
•correspondence  now  estahlislied,  iu  addition  to  the  political  and  commer- 

'  See  note  on  1  Tbess.  iL  fi, 

'  The  charactttrisHc  paronomsaa  here,  iuj6cv  ipyaio/iSvovi  uXid  ircfiepya^ofiivovt, 
\e  not  exactly  translateahle  iuto  EnglM.  "Busy  bodies  who  do  no  buelneas"  woald 
he  an  imiktion. 

3  /.  e.  although  jour  kindness  may  have  been  abused  by  such  idle  tresiiassere  on 
TOur  bounty, 

'  <l/jijj'  here  (as  in  the  end  of  1  Thees,)  is  a  suhaequent  addition. 
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cial  ccrrespondcncc  (existing  before,  between  tlie  two  capitals  of  Acliaia 
anil  Macedonia.  Along  with  the  official  documents  which  passed  between 
the  governors  of  the  contiguona  provinces,'  and  the  communications  be- 
tween the  merchants  of  the  Northern  and  Western  ^gean,  letters  were 
now  sent,  which  related  to  the  establishment  of  a  "  kingdom  not  of  this 
world,'"  and  to  "riches"  beyond  the  discovery  of  human  enterprise.^ 

The  influence  of  great  cities  has  always  been  important  on  the  wide 
movements  of  hnman  life.  We  see  St.  Paul  diligently  using  this  influence 
during  a  protracted  residence  at  Coriiith,  for  the  spreaduig  and  strength- 
ening of  the  Gospel  in  Achaia  and  beyond.  As  regards  the  province  of 
Achaia,  we  have  no  i-eason  to  suppose  that  he  confined  his  activity  to  its 
metropolis.  The  expression  nsed  by  St.  Lnke '  need  only  denote  that  it 
was  his  head-qtiarters,  or  general  place  of  residence.  Communication  was 
easy  and  frequent,  by  land  or  by  water,"  with  other  parts  of  the  province. 
Two  short  days'  journey  to  the  south  were  the  Jews  of  Argos,°  who 
might  be  to  those  of  Corinth  what  the  Jews  of  Bercea  had  been  to  those 
of  Thesaalonia.'  About  the  same  distance  to  the  east  waa  the  city  of 
Athens,*  which  had  been  imperfectly  evangelised,  and  could  be  visited 
without  danger.  Within  a  walk  of  a  few  hours,  along  a  road  busy  with 
traffic,  was  the  sea-port  of  Cenehrefe,  kuown  to  us  as  the  residence  of  a 
Christian  community."  These  were  the  "  Churches  of  God"  (fi  Thess.  i. 
4),  among  whom  the  Apostle  boasted  of  the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the 
Thessalonians,'" — the  homes  of  "  the  saints  in  all  Achaia"  (3  Cor.  i.  1), 
saluted  at  a  later  period,  with  the  Church  of  Corinth,"  in  aletter  written 
from  Macedonia.  These  churches  had  alternately  the  blessii  gs  of  the 
presence  and  the  letters — the  oral  and  the  written  teaching — of  St.  Paul 
The  former  of  these  blessings  is  now  no  longer  granted  to  us ;  but  those 
long  and  wearisome  journeys,  which  withdrew  the  teacher  so  often  from 
Ms  anxious  converts,  have  resulted  in  our  possession  of  inspircA  Epistles, 
in  all  their  freshness  and  integrity,  and  with  all  their  lessons  of  wisdom 
and  love. 

'  Cicero's  Cllioian  CorreEpondenoe  rarnisbes  many  Bpeeimens  of  the  I'.ttei's  which 
passed  between  the  governors  of  neighbooiiDg  proTiaces. 

'  Joha  svili.  36.  ^  Eph.  iii.  8. 

•  'EKiBiae.     Acts  XviU.  11. 

•■  Much  of  the  intiiccourse  in  Greece  haa  alwaja  gone  on  by  small  coastera.  For  the 
Roman  roads,  see  Wepseling.  Pouqueville  mentiooa  traces  of  a  paved  road  lietween 
Corinth  and  Argos. 

«  See  pp.  18  and  385.  ■>  Hoe  above,  p.  340. 

8  We  have  cot  entered  into  the  question  of  St.  Paul's  journey  from  Athens  to  Co- 
rinth. He  might  either  travel  by  the  coast  road  tbi'ougb  Eleusis  and  Megava,  or  a  sail 
of  a  few  hours,  with  a  fa[r  wind,  would  take  him  from  the  Pir^ne  to  Cenehrcffi. 

9  Rom.  xvi.  1.  '"  Compare  1  Theaa.  i.  7,  8' 

11  It  is  possible  that  the  phrase  Iv  Traurl  romj  (1  Cor.  L  2)  may  have  the  aime 
tneaning. 
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NOTE. 

There  are  some  dllTiculties  and  dlifereiitts  of  opiiiiou,  with  regard  to  ttie  laove- 
ments  of  Silas  and  Timotiieua,  between  the  time  when  St.  Paul  left  them  ie 
Mauedouia,  and  tiieir  rejoining  him  ia  Achalo. 

The  facta  whicii  are  diatinctlj  stated  are  as  follows.  (I)  Silas  and  Timotheus 
were  left  at  Bercsa  (Acta  s:viii.  14)  when  St.  Paul  went  to  Athens.  We  are  not 
told  why  they  were  left  there,  or  what  conunissiona  they  received ;  but  the  Apostle 
sent  a  message  from  Athens  (Acta  sviii,  15)  that  they  should  follow  him  with  all 
speed,  Md  (Acts  xviii.  IS)  he  waited  for  them  there.  (2)  The  Apostie  waa  r&- 
joiued  by  them  when  at  Corinth  (Acts  svili.  a).  We  are  not  infocmed  how  they 
"lad  been  employed  in  the  interval,  but  they  came  "  from  Macedonia."  It  is  not 
Jistiuctly  said  that  they  came  together,  but  the  impression  at  fiiBt  sight  is  that 
they  did.  (3)  St.  Paul  himself  informs  us  (1  Thess.  iii.  1),  that  he  was  "  left 
in  Athens  alone,"  and  that  this  solitude  waa  in  consequence  of  Timothy  having 
been  seat  to  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  iii.  2).  Though  it  is  not  expressly  stated 
that  Timothy  was  sent  from  Athens,  the  first  impression  is  that  he  was. 

Thoa  there  is  a  seeming  discrepancy  between  the  Acts  and  Epistles;  a  journey 
of  Timotheus  to  Athens,  previous  to  his  arrival  with  Silas  and  Timotheus  at 
Corinth,  appearing  to  be  mentioned  by  St  Paul,  and  to  be  quite  unnoticed  by 
St.  Luke. 

Paley,  in  the  Horse  Paii!in;e,  says  that  the  Epistle  "  virtually  asserfs  that 
Timothy  came  to  the  Apostle  at  Athens,"  and  assumes  that  it  is  "  neceaaary  "  to 
suppose  this,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  history  with  the  Epistle.  And  he  points 
out  three  intimations  in  the  histoid,  which  make  the  arrival,  though  not  expressly 
mentioned,  extremely  probable :  fet,  the  message  that  tJiey  should  come  with  all 
speed  ;  secondly,  the  fact  of  his  waiting  for  them  ;  thirdly,  the  absence  of  any 
appearance  of  haste  in  fiis  departure  from  Athens  to  Corinth.  "  Paul  had  ordered 
Timothy  to  follow  him  without  delay :  ha  waited  at  Athens  on  purpose  that 
Timothy  mi^^ht  come  up  with  Mm,  and  he  stayed  there  as  long  as  his  own  choice 
!ed  him  to  contiQue." 

This  explanation  is  satisfactory.  But  two  others  might  be  suggested,  which 
would  equally  remove  the  difBculty, 

It  is  not  expressly  said  that  Timotheus  was  sent  from  Athms  to  Thessalonica. 
St  Paul  was  anxious,  as  we  have  seen,  to  revisit  the  Thesaalonians  ;  bat  since 
he  was  hindered  from  doing  so,  it  is  highly  probable  (as  Hemsen  and  Wieaelec 
suppose)  that  lie  may  have  sent  Timotheus  to  them  from,  Bej-aa.  Silas  might 
be  sent  on  some  similar  commission,  and  this  would  explwn  why  the  two 
companions  were  left  behind  in  Macedonia.  This  would  neceasarily  cause  St. 
I'aul  to  be  "  left  alone  in  Athens."  Such  solitude  was  doubtless  painful  to  him ; 
but  lie  spiritual  good  of  the  new  coQvei'ta  was  at  stake.  The  two  companions, 
after  finishing  the  work  entrusted  to  them,  finally  rejoined  the  Apostle  at  Corinth.' 
That  he  "  wwted  for  them  "  at  Athens  need  cause  us  no  difficulty  -.  for  in  those 
days  the  arrival  of  travellers  could  not  confidently  be  known  beforehand,  "When 
ho  left^thans  and  proceeded  to  Corinth,  he  knew  that  Silas  and  Timotheus  conld 
easily  ascei-tain  his  movements,  and  follow  his  steps,  by  help  of  information  ob 
taiued  at  tlie  synagogue. 

1  We  should  observe  that  tin;  phrasa  is  "  from  Macedooiaj"  not  "  from  Bertea," 
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Eut,  agnm,  we  may  re^onably  suppose,  tliat  in  the  course  of  St.  Piiui'a  stay  al 
Corintii,  he  may  have  paid  a  second  visit  to  Athens,  afer  the  fivst  arrival  of  Tinio- 
theus  and  Silas  from  Macedonia;  and  that  during  some  such  visit  he  may  have 
gout  Timothous  to  Thossalouica.  This  view  Buiy  be  talien  without  our  supposiug, 
witli  Bottger,  tliat  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  written  at  Athens. 
Schrader  and  others  imagine  a  visit  to  that  city  at  a  later  period  of  his  life ;  but 
thia  view  cannot  be  admitted  without  deranging  the  arguments  for  the  date  of 
I  Thess.,  which  waa  evidently  written  soon  after  leaving  Macedonia. 

Two  fnrther  remarks  may  be  added.  (1)  If  Timothy  did  rejoin  St  Panl  at 
Athens,  we  need  not  infer  that  Bitaa  was  not  witii  him,  from  tlie  fact  tliat  the 
name  of  Silas  is  not  mentioned.  It  is  usually  taken  for  granbad  that  the  second 
arrival  of  Timothy  (1  Thess.  ili.  S)  is  identical  with  the  coming  of  Silaa  and  Ti- 
mothens  to  Cocinth  (Acla  xviii.  5)  i  but  hers  wo  see  that  only  Timothy  is  men- 
tioned, doubtless  because  he  was  most  recently  and  familiarly  known  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  perhaps,  also,  becaiisa  the  mis^on  of  Silas  was  to  some  other  place. 
(2)  Oa  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume,  because  Silas  and  Timotheus 
are  mentioned  together  (Acts  xviii.  5),  that  thiy  came  togethra-.  All  conditions 
are  satisfled  if  they  came  about  the  same  time.  If  they  were  sent  on  miaous  tc 
two  diBferent  places,  the  times  of  their  return  would  not  necessarily  coincid&i  In 
conddering  all  these  journeys,  it  is  very  needful  to  take  into  account  that  they 
would  be  modified  by  the  settled  or  unsettled  state  of  the  country  with  regard  to 
banditti,  and  by  the  variom  opportucitira  of  travelling,  wh'"h  depend  on  the  sea- 
son and  the  weather,  and  the  aailipg  of  vessels.' 


'  From  the  British  Museum.    TIic  emperor 
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CHAPTER    XII 

"Coiinthus,  Aehai^  caput,  Grseci^  deeus,  inter  dii)  maiia,  Ionium  ct  iEgemn, 
quasi  Bpectaovilo  exposita." — Florua,  U.  16. 


COEINTH  CNDEB  THE   ROMANS 

KOE. TCUULT    AT    CORINTB.— 

KEA. VISIT  TO  JERUSALEM. — AHTIOCH. 

Now  that  we  have  entered  upon  the  first  part  of  the  long  series  of  St. 
Paul's  letters,  we  seem  to  be  arrived  at  a  new  stage  of  the  Apostle's  bio 
graphy.  The  materials  for  a  more  intimate  knowledge  are  before  us. 
More  life  is  given  to  the  picture.  We  have  advanced  from  the  field  of 
geographical  description  and  general  history  to  the  higher  interest  of  per- 
sonal detail.  Even  such  details  as  relate  to  the  writing  materials  em- 
ployed in  the  Epistles,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were  transmitted  from 
city  to  city,— -all  stages  in  the  history  of  au  Apostolic  letter,  from  the 
hand  of  the  amanuensis  who  wrote  from  the  author's  insjiiied  dictation,  to 
the  opening  and  reading  of  the  document  in  the  pnhhe  assembly  of  the 
Church  to  which  it  was  addressed,  have  a  sacred  claim  on  the  Chris- 
tian's attention.  For  the  present  we  must  defer  the  examination  of  such 
particulars.  We  remain  with  the  Apostle  himself,  instead  of  following 
the  journey  of  his  letter  to  Thessalonica,  and  tracing  the  effects  which  the 
last  of  them  produced.  We  have  before  us  a  protracted  residence  in 
Corinth,'  a  voyage  by  sea  to  Syria,"  and  a  journey  by  land  from  Antioch 
to  Ephesus,'  before  we  come  to  the  next  group  of  the  Apostle's  letters. 

We  must  Mnger  first  for  a  time  in  Corinth,  the  great  city,  where  he 
staid  a  longer  time  than  at  any  other  point  on  his  previous  journeys,  and 
fi'om  which,  or  to  which,  the  most  important  of  his  Epistles  were  written.* 
And,  according  to  the  plan  we  have  hitherto  observed,  we  proceed  to  elu 
eidate  its  geographical  position,  and  the  principal  stages  of  its  history .° 

'  Aola  xyiii.  11-18.  •  Acts  xviii.  18-32.  '  Acts  xviii.  23.    See  xix.  I. 

I  The  BpiatlCB  to  the  Thee^aloniftna,  Corinthians,  and  Romans. 

5  Of  fonr  German  Monographs  devoted  to  this  snbjeot  we  have  mode  use  of  tlirea ; 
Wilcltens'  "  Kerum  Coi'iiitlilacarum  spcoimen  ad  illmstrationem  utrius»iue  Episkilie 
Paulina,"  1747  ;  Wagner's  "  Rerum  Corinthiaoarum  spcoinien  ;"  Darmstailt,  1824  i 
liarth'a  "  Ooriutliioram  Commcrcil  ei  Mercaiurre  Histotite  partieula,"  Beiliu.  18*4. 
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The  Isthmus '  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  geograplij  of 
Greece  ;  and  the  pecniiar  relation  which  it  established  between  the  land 
and  the  water — and  between  the  Morea  and  the  Oontinent — had  the  nt- 
most  eifect  on  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  Gre-ece,  When  we  were 
considering  the  topography  and  aspect  of  Athens,  all  the  associations 
which  sorroonded  us  were  Athenian,  Here  at  the  Isthmus,  we  are,  as  it 
were,  at  the  centre  of  the  activity  of  the  Greek  race  in  general  It  has 
the  closest  connection  with  all  their  most  important  movemente,  both  mili- 
tary and  commerciaL 

In  q]1  the  periods  of  Greek  history,  from  the  citrliest  to  the  latest,  we 
see  the  military  importance  of  the  Isthmus.  The  phrase  of  Pindar'  is. 
that  it  was  "  the  bridge  of  the  sea,"  It  formed  the  only  Jiae  of  march  for 
an  invading  or  retreating  army.  Xenophon  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  gate  of 
the  Peloponnesus,"  the  closing  of  which  would  make  all  ingress  and  egress 
impossible.'  And  we  find  that  it  was  closed  at  various  times,  by  being 
fortified  and  refortlfied  by  a  wall,  soma  traces  of  which  remain  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  In  the  Persian  war,  when  consternation  was  spread  amongst 
the  Greeks  by  the  death  of  Leonidas,  the  waU  was  first  built.'  In  the 
Pelopohnesian  war,  when  the  Greeks  turned  fratricidal  arms  against  each 
other,  the  Isthmus  was  often  the  point  of  the  conflict  between  the  Atheni- 
ans and  their  enemies.  In  the  time  of  the  Theban  supremacy,  the  wall 
again  appears  as  a  fortified  line  from  eea  to  sea."  When  Greece  became 
Roman,  the  Provincial  arrangements  neutralized,  for  a  time,  the  military 
importance  of  the  Isthmus.  Bat  when  the  barbarians  poured  in  from  the 
North,  like  the  Persians  of  old,  its  wall  was  repaired  by  Valerian.' 
Again  it  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  who  fortified  it  with  a  himdred  and  fifty 
towers.'  And  we  trace  its  history  through  the  later  period  of  the  Vene- 
tian power  in  the  Levant,  from  the  vast  works  of  1463,  to  the  peace  of 
1699,  when  it  was  made  the  boundary  of  the  teraitories  of  the  Republic* 

'  It  is  from  this  Greelt  "  bridge  of  the  sea  "  that  the  name  ist/imtis  hus  been  given 
to  every  similar  neok  of  land  in  the  world.  See  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  and  on 
the  significance  of  Greelc  geography  in  general,  in  the  Claasioal  Museum,  No.  I.,  p.  41. 

°  UovTov  yE^pa,  Nem.  vi.  11,    Te^iipav  TrmiTnida  irpi  KoptvOav  reixsiM,  Isth.  iil.  iiS. 

•  Ag^^us,  when,  he  had  taken  Corinth,  is  spoten  of  as  duoirsriHTOf  rijc  IIe?jnr'ji'- 
vtioini  Tuf  iriiXac.    Xen.  Ages.  3. 

«  Herod,  viii.  71.     See  Leake's  remarks  on  tbia  early  and  rude  fortlfleation,  anii  oil 
th(  remains  ofthe  later  wall.    Travels  in  the  Morea,  in.  S03-30i,  also  287, 
»  Folyb.  iL  138.    See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cleomcnes. 

*  'Ejri  Ova^spiavoB  di  Koi  YaTnijvav  itaXiv  ol  liKvdai  iioMvrs^  -rbv  'iarpoo  wora/iiv 
T^  TE  Bpfiap'  il^tnav,  K.rX  ....  Ildorroiiu^moi  ii  djrfl  daTiaaaiic  df  -daMaea* 
rim  'lirfl/ioi'  dtsruxiaav.    Synoclil  Chronog.  p.  715,  ed.  Bonn.    See  Zonaras. 

'  See  PhrantzoB,  pp.  96, 107,  108, 117,  &c.  of  the  Bonn,  edition. 

»  See  the  notices  of  the  fortress  of  HExamilium  in  Ducas,  pp.  143,  22a,  51fl  of  the 
Bonn  edition :  and  compare  what  is  said  in  Dodwell's  Travels  in  Greece,  pp.  184-186 
The  wall  wasnot  built  ioastraiiiiht  line,  but  followed  the  ^onoMties  of  the  ground 
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CoJiapicuoiis,  both  in  conacetion  with  the  inilitai7  aofenccs  of  the  Isth- 
mus, aud  iu  the  proLoinent  features  of  its  sceuerj,  is  tlie  Acrocorinthus,  or 
citadel  of  Corinth,  whicli  rises  in  form  and  abruptness  like  the  rock  of 
Dumbarton.  But  this  comparison  is  qnite  inadequate  to  expre^  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Corinthian  citadel.  It  is  elevated  two  thousand  feet '  above 
the  level  of  tiie  sea  ;  it  throws  a  vast  shadow "  acrosa  the  plain  at  its  base  ; 
the  ascent  is  a  journey  involving  some  fatigue  ;  and  the  space  of  ground 
on  the  summit  is  so  extensive,  that  it  contained  a  whole  town,'  which,  un- 
der the  Turkish  dominion,  had  several  mosques.  Yet,  notwithstanding  its 
colossal  dimensions,  its  sides  are  so  precipitous,  that  a  few  soldiers  are 
eaongh  to  guard  it.<  The  possession  of  this  fortress  has  been  the  object 
of  repeated  struggles  in  the  latest  wars  between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks, 
and  again  between  the  Turks  and  the  Venetians.  It  was  said  to  Philip, 
when  he  wished  to  acquire  possession  of  the  Morea,  tliat  the  Acrocorin- 
thus was  one  of  the  horns  he  must  seize,  iu  order  to  secure  the  heifer.' 
Thus  Corinth  might  well  be  called  "the  eye  of  Greece"  in  a  military 
sense,  as  Athens  has  often  been  bo  called  in  another  sense.''  If  the  rock 
of  Minei-va  was  the  Acropolis  of  the  Athenian  people,  the  mountain  of 
the  Isthmus  was  truly  named  "  the  Acropolis  of  the  Greeks." ' 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  the  view  from  the  summit  is  magnifi- 
cent and  extensive.'    A  sea  is  on  either  hand.    Across  that  which  lies  on 

The  remains  of  square  towers  are  visiWe  in  some  places.    The  eastern  portion  abutted 
on  the  Sanctviarj  ot  Neptune,  where  the  Isthmian  games  ore  held. 

'  Dodwel  I.  The  asceui  is  bj  a  zigzag  roacl,  which  Strabo  says  was  thirl;  stadia  in 
length. 

*  "  Qna  Buramas  caput  Acrocorinthus  in  auras 

Tollit,  et  altcrna  gemiu-um  mare  protegit  vmbra." 

Stat  Yii.  107. 
Compare  the  cipression  of  Dr.  Clarke  ;  "Looking  flawn  upon  the  iathmns,  the  shadoiB 
of  the  Jlcroeorinthiis,  of  a  conical  shape,  extended  exactlj  half  across  its  lengtli,  tlie 
point  of  the  cone  beiag  central  between  the  two  seas." 

»  Dodwell  and  CiarlM.  The  city,  according  to  Xenopiion,  was  forty  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference without  the  Acropolis,  aud  eighty-five  with  it.    Hell.  iv.  i,  11. 

'  See  Plntaich,  who  says,  in  the  Life  of  Aratus,  Uiat  it  was  guarded  by  400  solilierfl, 
60  dogs  and  as  many  keepers. 

'  Polyb.  viL  505. 

*  Cicero  (Off.  ii.  22)  calls  it  "  Grajeiai  lumen."  For  the  applioation  of  the  eaine 
phrase  to  Athens  in  another  sense,  see  lie  last  chaiter  but  one 

'  This  expression  I^ElMvav  dxpoicolic)  is  used  of  it  m  the  a,hoIiast  on  Flodsr. 
01.  xiiL  32. 

*  Strabo  had  visited  Corinth  himself,  and  Us  desoription  of  the  view  shows  that  he 
had  seen  it.  Wheler's  description  3a  as  follows:—"  We  mounted  io  the  top  of  the 
highest  point,  and  had  one  of  Uie  most  agreeable  prmpectam  the  world.  On  the  right 
hand  of  us  the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  aU  its  little  islands  strewed  up  aud  down  it,  to  Capo 
Colonne  on  the  Promontory  Sunium.  Beyond  that  the  islands  of  tbe  Archipelago 
seemed  to  close  up  the  moulh  of  the  Gulf.  On  the  left  bond  of  ub  wc  bad  the  Gulf  of 
T.epanto  or  Corinth,  as  far  as  beyond  Sicjon,  bounded  nortliward  with  all  these  famooj 
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the  cast,  a  clear  sight  is  obtained  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  at  a  di& 
fance  of  forty-five  miles.'  The  mountains  of  Attica  aud  Bieotia,  ani  tlie 
ielands  of  the  Archipelago,  close  the  prospect  in  this  direction.  Beyond 
the  western  sea,  which  flows  ia  from  tlie  AdriatiCj  are  tlie  large  masses  of 
the  mouutains  of  north-eastern  Greece,  with  Parnassus  towering  above 
Delphi.  Immediately  beneath  us  is  the  narrow  plain  which  separates  the 
seas.  The  city  itself  is  on  a  small  table  land "  of  no  great  elevation,  con- 
nected with  the  northern  base  of  the  Acrocorintlms.  At  the  edge  of  the 
lower  level  are  the  haibonva  which  made  Corinth  the  emporinm  of  the 
richest  trade  of  the  East  and.  the  West. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  that  whicli  is  really  the  characteristic  both  of 
Corinthian  geography  and  Corinthian  history,  its  close  relation  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Mediterranean.  Plutarch'  says,  that  there  was  a  want  of 
good  harbours  in  Achaia  ;  and  Strabo  speaks  of  the  circumnavigation  of 
the  Morea  as  dangerous.'  Cape  Malea  was  proverbially  formidable,  and 
held  the  same  relation  to  the  voyages  of  ancient  days,  which  the  Cape  of 
Good  nope  does  to  our  own,"  Thns,  a  narrow  and  level  isthmus,'  across 
which  smaller  vessels  could  be  dragged  from  gulph  to  gulph,'  was  of  Inesti- 

mountainB  of  ola  times,  wiUi  the  iBtbmus,  even  to  Athens,  Ijing  in  a  row,  and  preeent- 
ing  themselves  orderly  to  onr  view.  The  plain  of  Corinth  towards  Sicyon  or  Biailico 
ia  well  watered  by  two  rivulets,  well-tilled,  well-planted  with  oSiveyards  and  vineyards, 
Bid,  having  many  little  villages  scattered  np  aaddown  it,  is  none  of  the  least  of  the 
ornaments  of  this  prospect.  The  t«wn  also  that  lieth  north  of  the  Castle,  in  little  knots 
of  houses,  surrounded  with  orchards  and  gardens  of  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  aad 
oypreas-trees,  and  mised  with  corn-flelds  between,  is  a  sight  not  less  delightful.  So 
that  it  is  hard  to  judge  whether  this  pl^n  is  more  iDcautiful  to  tbe  beholders  or 
profitable  to  the  inhabitants."  Thie  was  in  1ST5,  before  the  last  conflicts  of  Ihe  Tarbs 
and  Yenetians.  Compare  Di-  Clarke's  description.  He  was  not  allowed,  however,  by 
the  TurkMi  authorities,  to  reach  the  sumrait.  Wagner  alludes  iq  terms  of  praise  to 
Ponqnevillo's  desoription.    It  may  he  seeo  in  his  Travels,  eh.  vii. 

1  Dodwell  (ii.  189\  whose  view  was  from  an  eminence  to  the  S.W.,  from  whence 
Kohammed  IL  reduced  the  Acrocoriuth  in  14S8.  Compare  Clarke:  "As  from  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens  we  had  seen  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  so  now  we  had  a  commanding 
view,  across  the  Saronic  Gulf,  of  Salamls  and  the  Athenian  Acropolis."  See  above, 
under  Athens. 

'  TS  /liii  jrpSf  apsTon  ii^po;  'A.xposopivdav  hrl  rd  /laliara  ipdtov '  if  fi  ksltoi  i/ 
ir^Air  T(3oirei|ui3oiic  ejtl  j;upiou  irpilf  avry  t0  jitCg  Toi  'A  Kponi>fuv6ov.  Strabo.  Leake's 
description  entirely  correspoads  with  this,  p.  251. 

s  Pint.  At.  9.  Earth  patriotically  compares  the  relation  of  Corinth  to  Greece  with 
that  of  Hamburg  to  Ctjrmany :  "  Erat  igitur  haxi  CorlnUii  ratio  situilis  ei,  quEs  Interest 
llatnbnrgho  cum  rellqun  Germama,"  p.  6,  note. 

*  He  adds  that  the  Sicilian  sea  was  avoided  Ijy  mariners  as  much  as  poaaiblo. 

5  The  proverb  concerning  Malea  in  its  Latin  form  was  "  Ubi  Mnleam  fiexeris,  ol>- 
Uvisoere  c[Uffi  sunt  domi." 

«  See  above,  note  on  the  word  "  Isthmus." 

'  Hence  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Islhmus  was  called  cJigAKof,  a  word  which  in  neau- 
mg  and  in  piratic  aaaoclatJons  corresponds  with  the  Tarbat  of  Scotch  geography,  Tha 
distance  across  is  about  three  miles ;  neaf  er  Corinth  it  is  »x  miles,  whence  the  name 
of  the  modern  village  of  HexaimM, 
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mable  value  to  the  early  traders  of  tte  Levant,  And  the  two  harbours, 
which  received  the  ships  of  a  more  maturely  developed  trade,— Ccnchrete ' 
on  the  Eastern  Sea,  and  LeehiBum'  on  the  Western,  with  a  th^d  and 
smaller  port,  called  Schconus,'  where  the  isthmus  was  narrowest, — form 
an  essential  part  of  our  idea  of  Corinth.  Its  common  title  in  the  poets 
is  "  the  city  of  the  two  seas."  ^  It  is  allegorically  represented  in  art  as 
a  female  figure  on  a  rock,  between  two  other  figures,  each  of  whom  bears  a 
rudder,  the  symbol  of  navigation  and  trade.  It  is  the  same  image  wliich 
appears  under  another  form  in  the  words  of  the  rhetorician,  who  said  that 
it  was  "  the  prow  and  the  stern  of  Greece." ' 

As  we  noticed  ai)oyo  a  continuous  fortress  which  was  carried  across 
the  Isthmus,  in  connection  with  its  military  history,  so  here  we  have 
to  mention  another  continuous  work  which  was  attempted,  in  connec- 
tion w^th  its  mercantile  history.  This  was  the  ship-canal  ;— which, 
after  being  often  projected,  was  about  to  be  begun  again  about  the  very 
time  of  St.  Paul's  visit.'  Parallels  often  surest  themselves  between  the 
relation  of  the  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  to  each  other,  and  those  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  :  for  the  basins  of  the  "  Midland  Sea  "  were  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  trade,  what  the  Oceanic  spaces  are  to  ours.     And  it  ia 


I  Millingen.    Sjlloge  of  Ancient  Unedited  Coins,  PL  11.  No.  30. 

'  For  Ceaolireie,  see  below.    It  was  seventy  stadia  ftom  the  city, 

'  Lecttcum  was  nnited  to  Corinth  by  long  walls.  It  was  about  twelve  stadia  dis- 
tant from  tlie  city.    Strabo,  and  Xan.  HcUen.  iv.  4  and  Agesel.    See  Leate,  p.  251. 

*  Sohtenus  was  at  the  point  where  the  Isthmna  was  narrowest,  close  to  the  Sanotoary 
of  Neptune  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Isthmian  wall.  The  ship  ia  described  m 
B^ing  to  this  port  in  the  early  times  when  Athens  had  the  pre^dency  of  the  games. 

5  The  "bimaris  Corinthvs  "  of  Horitoe  and  Ovid.  See  Hor.  Od.  r.  vii.  2.  Ov.  Heiv 
lii.  27.  So  Julias  Pollux  calls  it  a/i^i$d?.aaeo(.  Compare  Eurip.  Troad.  1097 :  Una- 
pm.  Kopv^uv  "lofl/iiov. 

»  The  phrase  seems  to  have  been  proverbial.  T/ieij  lore  rb  i?)  yeyu/icvov  npapa  net 
jrpi/iva  r^f  'EXMSo^,    Dio  Chrys.  Oral,  sxsvii.  464. 

'  Demeteioa  Poliorcetes,  Jnllns  Cfcsar,  and  Calignla  had  all  entertained  the  notion 
of  cutting  through  the  Isthmus.  Nero  really  began  Ihe  undertaking  in  the  year  62, 
bat  soon  desisted.  See  Leake  (pp.  297-302),  who  quotes  all  the  authorities.  Tha 
portion  of  the  trench  which  remains  is  at  the  narrowest  part,  near  the  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  Dodwell  came  upon  it,  after  crossing  Mount  Geranela  ftaa  Attica 
P.  183 
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difficult,  in  speaking  of  a  visit  to  tlic  Isthmus  of  Coriutli  in  tlie  year  52/ — 
wliich  only  preceded  by  a  short  interval  the  work  of  Jfero's  engineers, — ■ 
not  to  be  reminded  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  it  the  year  1853,  during 
which  the  active  progress  will  be  ^oing  on  of  ai  undertaking  often  pro- 
jected, but  Ecver  yet  carried  into  jffect. 

There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  the  Oceanic  and  thj  Medi- 
terranean Isthmus,  that  one  of  the  great  cities  of  tlie  ancient  world 
always  existed  at  the  latter.  "What  some  future  Darien  may  be  destined 
to  become,  we  cannot  prophesy  :  but,  at  a  very  early  date,  we  find  Corinth 
celebrated  by  the  poets  for  its  wealth."  This  wealth  must  inevitably 
have  grown  up,  from  its  mercantile  relations,  even  without  reference  tt 
its  two  seas, — ^if  we  attend  to  the  fact  on  which  Thucydides  laid  stress 
that  it  was  the  place  through  which  ail  ingress  and  egress  took  place 
between  Northern  and  Southern  Gfeece,  before  the  development  of  com- 
merce by  water.'  But  it  was  its  conspicuous  position  on  the  narrow  neck 
of  land  between  the  .^gean  and  Ionian  Seas,  which  was  the  main  cause 
of  its  commercial  greatness.  The  construction  of  the  ship  Ai^o  is  assigned 
by  mythology  to  Corinth,'  The  Samians  obtained  their  ship-buiiders  from 
her.  The  first  Greek  triremes, — ^the  first  Greek  sea-fights,— are  connected 
with  her  history.'  H"eptnne  was  her  god.  Her  colonies'  were  spread 
over  distant  coasts  in  the  East  and  West ;  and  ships  came  from  eyei7  sea 
to  her  harbours.  Thas  she  became  the  comroon  resort  and  the  universal 
market  of  the  Greeks.'  Her  population  and  wealth  were  further  aug- 
mented by  the  manufactures'  in  metallurgy,  dyeing,  and  porcelain,  which 

'  The  ai^uments  for  thia  date  may  'be  seen  in  Wieaeler.  We  shall  return  to  the  sub- 
ject agcUn, 

'  See  Horn.  II.  IL  570.    Find.  01.  siil.  i. 

'  Obcovvrec  Tf/v  -iriXiv  ol  KopivSioi  M  tov  'laff/iov  dei  S^  irore  ipjropiov  cixov,  rirv 
'E/tJl^oii'  tS  iralai  Hard  yfu  tH  jt^iu  ^  ifor^  tfuAoffiray,  tChi  tc  Ivrdc  He'Aonmii^m) 
Koi  Tuv  l^a,  iiH  r^f  iKstvav  jiap'  (iAAijiloHf  iiri/uoyfiiTuv,  xp^l""^'  TC  SvnaTol  ^aav 
(ilf  Ko!  TDjf  iroAaiOij-  jroHjTBi;  SeS^larai),  «.  r.  ^.     Thoc  L  13. 

*  Kafh"  h/avit^yr/aaro  ourr?  ^  izoXi^,  ob  Tptijprj  ftovoVf  i2.?^  Ka?  airTi^v  r^  'Apyij. 
Aristidea,  Isl^m.  p.  24. 

•  nparoi  K.oplv8wi  XeyovTat  iyyirara  rou  vuii  TpoKov  /leraxeipiaai  rd  Tr^pi  Tilf 
vaSg,  Kal  roi^peif  irpOrov  iv  KoplrOip  t^;  'E^idiac  vavrni-yrjS^vai.  ^aivcrai  6i  aai 
Sa/uoi;  'A/ieiVBicTiijg  KopivGios  I'oujrijj'dr  faSf  trai^aac  Tsaaapac,  vavpaXia  te  iro^oiTunj 
lie  Icpcv  yiyvETai  Kopni0iav  Trpic  Kcpxupalovc.  Thttc  1  37.  See  Poppo's  remark  on 
the  word  'RXliSof.  "  Apud  alioe  populoa  quidem,  at  apad  Phi:ea[ce8,  triremes  jam 
prius  in  osu  fuicse,  aed  e  Grtecta  Coriutbloa  prhnos  fuisae,  qui  ^usmodi  naves  sediQcit- 
tent,  vnit  dicere."  Eusebius  altrlbnies  the  orlgii  of  triremes  to  the  Fbceuiciaua  and 
EgyptlaUB.     Wilckens,  p.  43. 

s  Corejra,  Sjiacuse,  &c. 

'  Koiv^  iriivrwii  Kara^U)iJ'  (idof  Kal  M^oSaC  'tixruv  uiiPoCnrov,  wikw  anrv  rut- 
'EAA^wii,  /ij/TpS^oXic  Tc  ilrep'ijf  nal  p^rip.  Aristides,  p.  23.  In.another  place  ho 
W/Uipatea  Corinth  to  a  ship  loaded  with  merchandise  (p.  24),  and  saya  that  a  perpetuiJ 
fair  was  h«M  yearly  and  dally  at  the  Isthmus. 

«  For  some  of  the  details  coucerninfr  these  manufactures,  see  Wilckens,  §  sxjos. 
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grew  Bp  in  coimeetion  with  the  import  lud  p^joit  of  gocdi  Anil  at 
periodical  intervals  the  crowding  of  her  streets  and  the  activity  of  hpr 
trade  receiyed  a  new  unj  ilse  fiom  the  st  an^jCrs  who  flicked  to  tho 
Isthmian  games  ; — a  subject  to  which  out  attent  on  will  be  often  cilled 
hereafter,  but  wliich  must  be  passed  over  heie  with  a  ^iimple  ailnsion 
If  we  add  all  these  particulirs  together  we  =!ee  ample  reason  why  the 
wealth,  luxury,  and  profligacy  of  Corinth  were  proveuhial"  in  the  ancient 
world. 

In  passing  from  the  fortunes  of  the  earlier,  or  Greek  Corinth,  to  its 
history  under  the  Komans,  the  first  scene  that  meets  us  is  one  of  disaster 
and  ruin.  The  destruction  of  this  city  by  Mummius,  abont  the  same 
time  that  Carthage'  was  destroyed  by  Scipio,  was  so  complete,  that,  like 
its  previous  wealth,  it  passed  into  a  proverb.^  Its  works  of  skill  and 
Inxnry  were  dcati-oyed  or  carried  away.  Polybins  the  historian  saw 
Roman  soldiers  playing  at  draughts  on  the  pictarea  of  famous  artists  ; ' 
and  the  exhihitjou  of  vases  and  statues  that  decorated  the  triumph  of  the 
Capitol,  introdnced  a  new  era  in  the  habits  of  the  Romans.'  Meanwhile 
the  very  place  of  the  dty  from  which  these  works  were  taken  remained 
desolate  for  many  years.'  The  honour  of  presiding  over  the  Isthmian 
games  was  given  to  Sicyon;'  and  Corinth  ceased  even  to  be  a  resting- 
place  of  travellers  between  the  East  and  the  West.^    But  a  v^w  Corinth 

'  From  the  Britisb  Muaeum. 

'  Oi  ffinTOf  ui/dpof  el;  KoiJivBov  luff  6  jrloiic  (Non  cuivis  homiiii  coiitingit  i^jre 
Corinthnm).    The  word  KopivSia^saSat  was  used  proTerblally  for  an  immoral  lire. 

'  See  Ch.  L  p.  11. 

*  "  Corinthos  ollm  elara  opibiiS,  post  elade  notior."    Pompon,  Mela,  ii.  3. 

'  Strabo,  viii.  6.  «  Miiller's  Archa.ologie,  ?  165. 

'  Strabo,  vlli.  Pans.  ii.  2.  "Tha  words  of  Strabo  are:  Xloi,j>v  clJ  jpouou  ipij/uj 
iieivaaa  v  KopivBoc  (Ivt/lii^fli?  iriiliv  iwA  KoiiTO/jOf,  &C.  Thoss  Of  PausaniaS  ore  not 
lees  explicit  as  to  the  desolation  of  Corinth :  K6pai8ov  6S  o'ucoiriTi  Kopiiidiuv  oiSet^  M 
tUv  ipxaii^,  InoiKoc  66  (iiroiTTo3,foTCf  vn-fl  "Pa/iaiav.  NeTecthelesa,  the  site,  I  cooceiye, 
cannot  have  been  quite  Bninhabited,  as  the  Romans  neither  destroyed  the  public  build- 
ings Lor  persecuted  the  religion  of  tho  CorlnthianB.  And  as  many  of  those  bnildioga 
were  stiH  perfect  in  Ihe  time  of  Pausanias,  there  must  have  been  some  persons  who 
bad  the  care  of  them  during  the  century  of  desolation."    Leake,  p.  231,  note  a, 

s  Pausan.  iL  2. 

s  On  Cicero's  journey  between  the  East  and  West,  we  find  hjm  resting,  not  ai 
Coi^th,  bat  at  Athens.    In  the  time  of  Ovid  tlie  city  was  rising  agaiu. 
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rose  from  tlie  aslies  of  tlio  old.  Julius  Csesar,  recognising  the  importai.ct 
of  the  Isthmus  as  a  militarj  and  mercantile  position,  sent  thitiier  »  colony 
of  Italians,  who  were  chiefly  freed  men.'  This  new  establishment  rapidly 
increased  by  the  mere  force  of  its  position.  Within  a  few  years  it  grew, 
as  Sincapore'  has  grown  in  onr  days,  from  nothing  to  an  enormous  city. 
The  Greek  merchants,  who  had  fled  on  the  Roman  conquest  to  Dclos  and 
the  neighbouring  coasts,  returned  tp  their  former  home.  The  Jews  set 
tied  themselves  in  a  place  most  convenient  both  for  the  business  of  com- 
merce and  for  communication  with  Jerusalem.'  Thus,  when  St.  Panl 
arrived  at  Oormth  after  Lis  Bojoura  at  Athens,  ho  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  numerous  population  of  Greeks  and  Jews,  They  were  pro- 
bably far  more  numerous  than  the  Romans,  though  the  city  had  the  consti- 
tution of  a  colony,^  and  was  the  metropolis  of  a  province. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  Greece  was  constituted  as  a  province 
under  the  name  of  Achaia,  when  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  Mummius. 
But  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake.*  There  seems  to  have  been  an  inter- 
mediate period,  during  which  the  country  had  a  nommal  independence,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  contiguous  province  of  Macedonia.'^  The  descrip- 
tion which  has  been  given  of  the  political  limits  of  Macedonia  (Ch.  IX.) 
defines  equally  the  extent  of  Achaia.  It  was  bonnded  on  all  other  ades  by 
the  sea,  and  was  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  kmgdom  of  modern  Greece. 
The  name  of  Achaia  was  ^ven  to  it,  in  consequence  of  the  part  played  by 

'  "EirotKTOf  ToS  uirc^-cvSepiHoS  yti'oilf  n^darmc.    Straho,  vlii.  S.    See  Pausan.  ii.  1. 

'  See  the  Life  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  later  notieea  of  the  place  in  Rajah 
Brooke's  Journals,  &e. 

a  See  the  preceding  chapter  for  the  oatntlishnient  of  the  Jews  at  Cocinih. 

<  See  the  Latin  letters  oa  Kb  coins.  Its  full  name  was  "Colonia  Laus  Julm 
Corinthus." 

i  A  memoir  was  read,  on  this  Butg'ect  by  Professor  K.  F,  Hermann  of  Gottmgen,  at 
'lie  Philosophical  Meeting  at  Baale  in  1847.  The  eutetance  of  tlie  memoir  is  given, 
with  additional  matter,  in  the  Classical  Museum,  vol,  vii.  p.  259.  "  When  did  Greece 
become  a  Roman  province  V  The  drift  of  the  argument  is  to  show  that  the  provincial 
organisation  dlil  not  iramediately  follow  the  destrnction  of  Corintii  by  MumwiuK ;  but 
that  Acbsia  was  not  formed  into  a  province  IJli  the  civil  war  between  Cssar  nnd 
Pompej,  or  perhaps  not  until  Ibe  time  of  Augnetus.  The  apparent  evidence  in  fevour 
of  the  common  hjpotheMe,  from  Pausanias  and  Strabo,  adduced  by  Sigocitis,  is  shown 
to  be  incoQclnsivc ;  and  direct  evidence  agiunst  it  is  Ir  jught  from  Plutarch,  and  the 
list  of  early  proconaula  pven  by  PighiuB  is  proved  to  be  ecroneouB.  To  Professor  Her- 
mann's arguments  the  writer  in  the  ClasMcal  MoBevim  adds  furtlier  evidence  from 
Cicero  and  Zonaraa  There  is  a  mistalse,  bowever,  m  lie  etatement  (pp.  267,  26a) 
that  Athens  and  Delphi  were  not  in  the  province  of  Achaia.  Hce  the  limits  of  the 
province  as  mentioned  above. 

'  From  169  to  147.  See  Liv,  dv.  29.  The  ten  commissioners  who  with  Mummius, 
regulated  the  affairs  of  Greece,  had  a  similar  task  with  those  in  Asia  (Liv.  xxsviL  55), 
which  was  not  at  that  time  reduced  to  a  province ;  and  the  phrase  of  Rufus,  "  prcvincii 
obtenla  est,"  is  used  in  the  case  of  Armenia. 
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the  AuliEuaii  league  Iti  the  last  independent  struggles  of  ancient  Urcecii ; 
and  Coi-intli,  the  Lead  of  tliat  league,  became  tlie  metropolis."  The  i*ro- 
vince  experienced  changes  of  goTemroent  such  as  those  which  have  been 
aJluded  to  in  the  case  of  Cyprus.'  At  first  it  was  proconsular.'  After 
wards  it  was  placed  by  Tiberius  under  a  procurator  of  his  own.'  But  in 
the  reign  of  Claudbis  it  was  again  reckoned  among  the  "  unarmed  pro- 
vinces," "  and  governed  by  a  proconsul.' 

One  of  the  proconsuls  who  were  sent  out  to  govern  the  province  of 
.^cliaia  in  tbe  course  of  St.  Paul's  second  missionary  journey  was  Gallic' 
His  original  name  was  Amicus  Novatus,  and  he  was  the  brother  of 
Annsens  Seneca  the  philosopher.  The  name  under  which  he  ia  known  to 
ns  in  sacred  and  secular  history  was  due  to  his  adoption  into  the  family  of 
Janias  Gallio  the  rhetoriciaa.'  The  time  of  his  government  at  Corinth,  as 
indicated  by  the  sacred  historian,  must  be  placed  between  the  years  52 
and  54,  if  the  dates  we  have  assigned  to  St.  Paul's  movements  be  corre' 
We  have  no  exact  information  on  this  subject  from  any  secular  sonruo, 
nor  is  he  mentioned  by  any  heathen  writer  as  having  been  proconsul  of 
Aehaia.  But  there  are  some  incidental  notices  of  his  life,  which  give 
rather  a  curious  conUrmation  of  what  is  advanced  above.  We  are  inform- 
ed by  Tacitus  and  Dio  that  he  died  in  the  year  (35.'°  Pliay  says  that 
after  his  conmhkip  he  had  a  serious  illness,  for  the  removal  of  which  he 
tried  a  sea-voyage  ;"  and  from  Seneca  we  iearn  that  it  was  m  Aehaia 
that  his  brother  went  on  shipboard  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.'^  If  we 
knew  the  year  of  Gallio's  consulship,  oar  chronological  result  would  be 
brought  within  narrow  limits.  We  do  not  possess  this  information  ;  bnt 
it  has  been  reasonably  conjected  "  that  his  promotion,  if  not  due  to  his 
brother's  influence,  would  be  subsequent  to  the  year  49,  in  which  tne 
philosopher  returned  from  his  exile  in  Corsica,  and  had  the  youthful  Kero 

I  Koioflffi  ii  oiK  "ESJoAir  iiXn'  'A.X<Aa^  i/yc/iova  ol  'Pu/tato!,  Stiin  Ix^ipuaavTO  ToOf 
'EXXrivac,  'Aj;a!iui'  tOtc  toO  'EX^t/mkov  npocaiiK6Toiv,     Paua.  Aoh, 

'  See  Wilekens,  §  xlv.  Bitter  says  tbat  thie  is  the  meaniag  of  "  Corinthus  Aohaiee 
urbs,"  ia  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  L' 

=  See  Ch.  V.  '  Dlo  Cass.  Ix.  >  Tae.  Ann.  i.  76. 

s  "  laermee  provinciEc," — a  phiaae  applied  to  those  proYioces  which  were  prooonsu 
lar  and  Mqoircd  the  presence  of  no  atmy.    See  p.  249,  □.  11. 

'  Suet  Claud.  25.  ^  Acta  sviii.  IS. 

8  Tac  Ann.  3V.  73.    Seneo,  Epiat  lOi.    Nat.  Qu.  4  Prsef.    Dio  Casa.  si.  35. 

If  Tac  as  above.    Dio,  bcii.  25. 

II  "  PriBlerea  est  alius  usus  multiplex,  principalis  vero  navigandl  phihiai  affiictls  . 
licat  proxime  AnuEeum  Galiionem  feoisse  post  eansulatem  meminimas."    Plin.  N.  H. 
j3sL33. 

1'  "  Illud  mihi  in  ore  erat  dominl  niel  Gallionia,  qui,  cum  in  Ackaia  felirera  habere 
ctepiaset,  protinus  navetn  ascendit,  claraltaos  non  corporis  esse  sod  loci  morbum." 
Senec.  Ep.  104. 

'»  See  Auger  and  Wieseler. 
■»0L.  I. — 21 
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placed  under  .lis  tuition.  The  interval  of  time  thus  marked  out  betwean 
the  restoration  of  Seneca  and  the  death  of  Gallic,  inekdes  the  iiairoww 
period  assigned  by  St,  Luke  to  the  proconsulate  ia  Achaia. 

The  coming  of  a  new  governor  to  a  province  was  an  event  of  great 
importance.  The  whole  system  of  administration,  the  general  prosperity, 
Ihe  state  of  political  parties,  the  relative  position  of  different  sections  of 
the  population,  were  nece^arily  affected  by  his  personal  cbaracter.  The 
provincials  were  miserable  or  happy,  according  as  a  Verres  or  a  Cicero 
was  sent  from  Rome,'  As  regards  tlie  persona!  character  of  Gallic,  the 
inferencG  we  should  naturally  draw  from  tho  words  of  St.  Luke  closely 
corresponds  with  what  we  are  told  by  Seneca.  His  brother  speaks 
of  him  with  singular  affection  ;  not  only  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  hon- 
esty, bat  as  one  who  won  universal  regard  by  his'  amiable  temper  and 
popular  manners.'  His  conduct  on  the  oecaiion  ot  the  tumult  at  Corintb 
is  quite  in  harmony,  with  a  character  so  desLiibed  He  did  not  allow  him- 
self, like  Pilate,  to  be  led  into  Injustice  by  the  dimour  of  the  Jews ; ' 
and  yet  he  overlooked,  with  easy  indifferenci'  an  outbreak  of  violence 
which  a   sterner  and  more   ioiperions  governor   would   at   once    have 


The  details  of  this  transaetion  were  as  follows  :— The  Jews,  anxiona 
to  profit  by  a  change  of  administration,  and  perhaps  encouraged  by  the 
well-known  compliance  of  Gallio's  character,  took  aa  early  opportunity 
of  aecnsing  St.  Paal  before  him.  They  had  already  set  themselves  in 
battle  array  =  agfuust  him,  and  the  coming  of  the  new  governor  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  attack. "^  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  act  waa  precon- 
certed and  the  occasion  chosen.  Making  use  of  the  privUegea  they  en- 
joyed as  a  separate  community,  and  well  aware  that  the  exercise  of  their 
worship  was  protected  by  the  Roman  state,'  tliey  accused  St.  Paul  of 

I  Foe  a  description  of  the  raiaery  inBiotod  on  a  province  hy  a  hai  governor,  see  Cic. 
pro  leg.  Man.  23. 

'  "  Qallia  f rater  laeits,  guent  nemo  non  parum  amat,  etiam  jui  antare  plus  r.on 

potest.  ....  Tagenium  saspicere  c<Bpietl,  omniam  taaximunt  at  dignissimum 

FrugaUlalem  laadu^  cteptslj,  qua  ^o  s.  nnmis  resiliit,  ut  illos  habere  neo  damnare  vi- 
deatur.  .  .  .  Ctcpiisti  mii-ari  comltatem  ct  incompositimt  eaavitatem,  quEC  illos  quoque, 
qnoa  transit,  abdaoit,  gcatuitum  etiam  in  obiloa  meritnm.  JVemo  enim  mortaliian 
uni  torn  dutcis  est,  guam  Aic  oamibia.  Cum  interim  tanta  naturalia  boni  via  eat,  '.U 
ariem  smulationemque  non  redoleat."  Quiest.Nat,  iv.  Prief.  The  same  chaiacler  b 
given  of  him  by  tbe  poet  Statins.    Sylv.  ii.  7 : 

"  Hoc  plus  quam  Senecam  dedisse  mundo, 
Aut  dulcem  ganerasee  Gallionem." 

3  Acts  xvlii.  14.  '  Acta  xviii.  17. 

<  •OiioBoiMiin',  Acts  iviiL  12. 

'  Sae  Walther'B  Geajhlohte  dea  Romiaelien  Reehls,  p.  520:  "Zuweilea  war  eina 
Stadt  ana  mehreren  Natiocan  lusammengesetzt ;  namentlich  bildeten  die  Juden  auch 
wifserhalb  ihres  Landos  i:^  jeder  Stadt  ein  anerkimntes  Gemeinwesen  far  sich,  das  «ch 
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riolatitig  tliuir  owii  religious  law.  Tiicy  strera  to  Imve  thought,  if  this 
violation  of  Jcwisii  law  could  hn  proved,  that  St.  Paul  would  liecome 
amenable  to  the  criminal  law  of  the  empire  ;  or,  perhaps,  they  hoped,  as 
afterwards  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  would  be  givea  up  into  their  bands  for 
Had  Gallic  been  like  Festos  or  Felix,  this  might  easily  nave 
;  and  then  St.  Paul's  natural  resource  would  have  been  to  ap- 
peal to  the  emperor,  on  the  ground  of  his  citizenship.  But  the  appointed 
time  of  hie  vidt  to  Kome  was  not  yet  come,  and  the  continuance  of  his 
missionary  labours  was  secured  by  the  character  of  the  governor,  who 
was  providentially  sent  at  this  time  to  manage  the  affairs  of  AchEua. 

Tte  scene  ia  set  before  us  by  St.  Lake  with  some  details  which  give 
na  a  vivid  notion  of  what  took  place.  Gallio  is  seated  on  that  proconsu- 
lar chair '  from  which  jucUcial  saatenees  were  pronounced  by  the  Roman 
magistrates.  To  this  we  must  doubtless  add  the  other  insignia  of  Koman 
power,  which  were  suitable  to  a  colony  and  the  metropolis  of  a  province. 
Before  this  heathen  authority  the  Jews  are  preferring  their  accusation 
with  eager  clamour.  Their  chief  speakw:  is  Sosthenes,  the  successor  of 
Criepus,  or  (it  may  be)  the  ruler  of  another  synagogue.'  The  Greeks  ^ 
are  standing  round,  eager  to  hear  the  result,  and  to  learn  something  of 
the  new  governor's  character  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  hating  the  Jews, 
and  ready  to  be  the  partizans.  of  St.  Paul.  At  the  moment  when  the 
Apostle  is  "about  to  open  hia  mouth,'"  Gallio  wiU  not  even  hear  his 
defence,  but  pronounces  a  decided  and  peremptory  judgment. 

His  answer  was  that  of  a  man  who  knew  the  limits  of  his  office,  and 
feit  that  he  had  no  time  to  waste  on  the  religious  technicalities  of  the 
Jews."    Had  it  been  a  case  in  which  the  Roman  law  had  been  violated 

nach  eeiuen  vaterK-ndiEohen  GebKLaohen  regierte  vmd  flie  Aljgaben  fiir  deu  Tenipel  in 
Jerusalem  einBammelte."  Compare  Joseph.  B.  J.  U.  li,  i,  oa  CECsarea.  In  Alexan- 
dria, there  were  four  dIsUnot  claaaea  of  populaUoa,  among  which  the  Jews  were  citizens 
under  their  Bthoarch,  lilie  the  Komans  under  tlieir  Joi^dicns.  For  the  later  po^Uoa 
of  ttie  Jews,  i^r  Caraealla  had  made  all  freemea  citizens,  see  "Walther,  p.  422. 

1  The  p»/ia  is  mentionett  throe  times  io  tlie  course  of  this  narrative.  It  woa  of  two 
kinds ;  (1)  fixed  in  some  open  and  puMio  place ;  (2)  movable,  and  taken  hj  the  Roman 
magistrates  to  be  placed  wherever  they  might  ait  in  a  judicial  character.  Probably 
here  and  iu  the  case  of  Pilate  (John  six.  13)  the  former  kind  of  seat  ia  intended.  See 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  under  "Sella."  See  also  some  remwis  on  "the 
tribunal — the  IndiBpenaable  Bymhol  of  the  Roman  judgment-seat,"  in  the  Edinboreh 
Review  foe  Jan.  184T,  p.  151. 

•  Whether  Sosthenes  had  really  been  elected  to  Ell  the  place  of  Crispus,  or  was  only 
«  cc-OTdlQate  officer  in  the  same  or  somo  other  Bjnagogne,  ma2t  be  left  undetermiaod. 
On  the  organisation  of  the  synagogues,  see  C!h.  VI.  p.  185.  It  should  be  added,  that 
we  cannot  confidently  identify  this  Sosthenes  with  the  "  biother  "  whose  name  occurs 
1  Cor.  i.  1. 

a  See  below,  note  on  'EA/ljjvEf. 

*  Meit^ouTOf  ^J  ro6  Ilav2,ov  iivoiyuv  to  nTiifin.,  Y.  14, 

'  Sen  fiome  eoofl  remarks  here  by  Menken,  Blicke  in  das  Lebsn  dcs  Apoatela  Paului. 
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by  any  hio  if  the  peace  or  any  act  of  dislionesty,  then  it  would  ham 
been  reasona'j  i  and  right  that  the  matter  should  have  been  fully  investi- 
gated ;  but,  siace  it  was  only  a  question  of  the  Jewish  law,  relatii^  to 
the  <3ispntcs  of  Hebrew  superstition/  and  to  names  of  no  public  interest, 
ne  utterly  refused  to  attend  to  it.  They  might  excommunicate  the  offender, 
or  inflict  on  him  any  of  their  ecclesiastica!  punishments ;  but  he  would  not 
meddle  with  trifling  quarrels,  which  were  beyond  his  jurisdiction.  And 
without  further  delay  he  drove  the  Jews  away  from  before  hLs  judicial 

The  effect  of  this  proceeding  must  have  been  to  produce  the  utmost 
rage  and  disappointment  among  the  Jews  With  the  Greeks  and  other 
bystanders  ^  the  resnit  was  very  liiffercnt  Their  dishke  of  a  superstitious 
and  misanthropic  nation  was  giatified  They  held  the  forbearance  of 
Gallio  as  a  proof  that  then"  own  lehgious  hberties  would  be  respected 
under  the  new  admrniati  ition  ,  and,  with  the  disorderly  impulse  of  a  mob 
which  has  been  kept  for  some  time  in  suspense,  they  rushed  upon  the  ruler 
of  the  synagogue,  and  beat  him  m  the  very  presence  of  the  proconsular 
tribunal.*  Meanwhile,  Gailio  took  no  notice'  of  the  injurious  punish- 
ment thus  inflicted  on  the  Jews,  and  with  characteristic  indifference  left 
Sosthenes  to  his  fate. 

Thus  the  accusers  were  themselves  involved  in  disgrace  ;  Gallio  ob- 
tained ft  high  popularity  among  the  Greeks,  and  St.  Paul  was  enabled  to 
pursue  his  labours  in  safety.  Had  he  been  driven  away  from  Corinth,  the 
whole  Christian  community  of  the  place  might  have  been  placed  in  jeo- 
pardy. But  the  result  of  the  storm  was  to  give  shelter  to  the  infant 
Church,  with  opportunity  of  safe  and  continued  growth.  As  regards  the 
Apostle  himself,  his  credit  rose  with  the  disgrace  of  his  opponents.  So 
far  as  he  might  afterwards  be  noticed  by  the  Roman  governor  or  the 
Greek  inhabitants  of  the  city,  he  would  be  regarded  as  an  injured  man. 
As  his  own  discretion  had  given  advantage  to  the  holy  cause  at  Philippi, 
by  involving  his  opponents  in  blame,^  so  here  the  most  imminent  jieril  was 
providentially  turned  into  safety  and  honour. 

Thus  the  assurance  communicated  in  the  vision  was  abundantly  ful- 
filled. Though  bitter  enemies  had  "set  on"  Paul  (Acts  xviii.  10),  no 
one  had  "  hurt"  him.    The  Lord  had  been  "  with  him"  and  "  much  peo- 

1  Zf/rjj/io  ircp!  dvofidrav,  v.  15.  We  recognise  here  that  much  hafl  lieen  made  by  the 
Jews  of  Uie  name  of  "  Christ "  being  given  to  Jesus. 

'  Ko?  aK^Xaira'  airoxlc  ii^6  toS  ^paTO(,  v.  16. 

3  The  manoeoript  eviflenoe  tends  to  show  that  ''E.llrpie(  is  a  gloss.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  well  doulited  ihat  the  persona  in  qneslion  mere  Greeks.  Tho  reading  'louSatft, 
found  in  some  MSS.,  is  evidently  wrong. 

*  'E/itzpptrSev  Toii  ^-^^aro^,  v.  17. 

'  Oiifihi  roiruv  r.p  V.  l/itlcv,  V.  II.    See  above,  on  Gallio's  cliaracter. 

'  See  p.  311, 
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pie  "  liad  liGGfi  gatlicrcd  into  His  church.  At  Icugth  tlie  time  came  whet 
the  Apostle  deemed  it  right  to  leave  Aeh^a  and  reyisit  Judtea,  induced  (as 
it  would  appear)  by  a  motive  which  often  guided  his  jonrneys,  the  desire 
to  be  present  at  the  great  gathering  of  the  Jews  at  one  of  their  festivals,' 
and  possibly  also  iaflneaced  by  the  movements  of  Aquila  and  Prisdlla, 
who  were  about  to  proceed  from  Corinth  to  Ephesns.'  Before  hie  de- 
parture he  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  the  assembled  Church.'  How  touch- 
ing St.  Paul's  farewells  must  have  been,  especially  after  a  protracted 
residence  among  his  brethren  and  disciples,  we  may  infer  from  the  affec- 
Uonate  kDguage  of  his  letters ;  and  oue  specimen  is  given  to  us  of  these 

parting  addresses,  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles.  Prom  tiie  words  spoken 
at  Miletus  (Acts  ss.),  we  may  learn  what  was  said  and  felt  at  Corinth. 
He  could  tell  his  disciples  here,  as  he  told  them  there,  that  he  had  taught 
them  "  publicly  and  from  honso  to  house  ; " '  that  he  was  "  pure  from  the 
blood  of  all  men  ;"=  that  by  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half  he  had  "not 
ceased  to  warn  every  one  DJght  and  day  with  tears."'  And  doubtless  ho 
forewarned  them  of  "  grievous  wolves  entering  in  among  them,  of  men 
speaking  perverse  things  arising'  of  themselves,  to  draw  away  disciples 
after  them."  And  he  could  appeal  to  them,  with  the  emphatic  gesture  of 
"those  hands"  which  had  laboured  at  Corinth,  in  proof  that  he  had 
"  coveted  no  man's  gold  or  silver,"  and  in  confirmation  of  the  Lord's 
words,  that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  ^ve  than  to  receive."'  Thus  he  de- 
parted, with  prayers  and  tears,  from  those  who  "  accompanied  him  to  the 
ship "  with  many  misgivings  that  they  might  "  see  his  face  no  more." ' 

The  three  points  on  the  coast  to  which  our  attention  is  called  in  the 
brief  notice  of  this  voyage  contained  in  the  Acts,'"  are  Cenchreffi,  the 
harbonr  of  Corinth  ;  Ephesus,  on  the  western  shore  of  Asia  Minor  ;  and 
Cffisarea  Stratouis,  in  Palestine.  More  saitable  occasions  will  be  found 
hereafter  for  descriptions  of  Ciesarea  and  Ephesns.  The  present  seems  to 
require  a  few  words  to  be  said  concerning  CenchrcEe. 

After  descending  from  the  low  table-land  on  which  Corinth  was  situ- 
ated, the  road  which  connected  the  city  with  its  eastern  harbour  extended 
a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  across  the  Isthmian  plain."  Cenchrese 
has  fallen  with  Corinth ;  but  the  name '"  still  remains  to  mark  the  place  of 

'  See  Acts  xviii.  21.    There  is  little  doubt  lliat  fie  festival  was  Peafe;ost.    Sec 
Wieseler. 

'  Vv.  18, 19.  3  Toff  iSe'k^ok  uTzOTa^apevoe,  v.  18.  ^  V.  20. 

'  V.  2S.     Compare  svliL  6,  and  see  p.  S9B. 

«  V,  31.    CompHre  wliat  ia  aaid  of  hla  teura  at  PhilippL    Thilip.  ili.  18. 

e  Compai-e  w.  33-35  wUh  svliL  3  and  with  1  Cor.  iv.  12. 

'  Vv.  36-38.  '"  Acta  xviii.  18-22. 

"  See  the  deacriptions  in  Dodwell  and  Lealte. 

''  The  moiLern  name  is  Kiehriea.    In  Walpolc's  Memoirs,  a  conjecture  is  od'ored  bjr 
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the  port,  whieli  once  commanded  a  large  trade  with  Alexandria  and  Auti 
ocb,  witli  Ephesas  and  Thessalouica,  aEd  the  other  cities  of  the  .^ean. 
That  it  was  a  town  of  some  magiutude  may  be  inferred  from  the  attention 
which  Pausanias  devotes  to  it  ia  the  description  of  the  envirous  of  Co 
mth  ; '  and  both  its  mercantile  character,  and  the  pains  which  had  bcea 
taken  in  its  embellislimeiit,  are  well  sjmbohsed  in  the  coin'  which  repre- 
sents the  port  with  a  temple  on  each  enclosing  promontory,  and  a  statue 
of  Neptune  on  a  rock  between  them. 

From  this  port  St.  Paul  began  his  yoyage  to  Syria,  But  before  the 
vessel  sailed,  one  of  his  eompaniona  performed  a  religions  ceremony  wHcli 
must  not  be  unnoticed,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Aquila"  had 
bound  himself  by  one  of  those  tows,  which  the  Jews  often  Tohintarily 
toot,  even  when  in  fore^  countries,  in  consequence  of  some  mercy  re- 
ceived, or  some  deliverance  from  dangfr,  or  some  other  occurrence  wMch 
had  produced  a  deep  religious  impression  on  the  mind  The  obligations 
of  these  vows  were  sunilar  to  those  in  the  cise  of  Nazantes, — as  regards 
abstinence  from  strong  drints  and  legal  pollutions,  and  the  wearing  of  the 
hair  uncut  till  the  close  of  a  definite  length  of  time  Aquila  could  not  be 
^.terallj  a  Kazarite  ;  for,  in  the  case  ot  that  gitater  vow,  the  cutting  of 
the  hair,  which  denoted  that  the  legal  time  was  expired,  could  only  take 
place  at  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  or  at  least  in  Judiea.'  In  this  case  the 
ceremony  was  performed  at  Cenchreee.  Here  Aquila, — who  had  beea  for 
Bome  time  conspicuous,  even  amoug  the  Jews  and  Christians  at  Corinth, 
for  the  long  hmr  which  denoted  that  he  was  under  a  pecnhar  religious  re- 
striction— came  to  the  close  of  the  period  of  obligation  ;  and  before  ac- 
companying the  Apostle  to  Epbesus,  laid  aside  the  tokens  of  his  vow. 

Dr.  Sibthorpe,  (hat  the  name  was  pven  from  a.  certain  kind  af  grain  which  13  still  oul- 
tivated  there.  Some  travellera  (for  instance.  Lord  Nugent)  make  a  mistake  in  idenlj- 
^Jng  CenohrSe  with  Kolataaki,  wliioh  is  farther  to  the  north. 

'  Pansan.  ii.  2. 

'  An  engraving  of  this  coin  will  be  ^ven  ia  the  second  volume. 

s  It  may  be  said  that  we  have  here  out  what  De  Wette  cails  a  Gorftian  knot,  in  assum- 
ing that  flie  vow  was  taken  by  jl.quila  and  not  by  PauL  This  view  rests  partly  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  words,  the  order  being  lipteKiUa  no!  'A/iuXof,  contrary  to  St 
Luke's  ordinary  practice ;  partly  on  the  improbability  that  St.  Paul  shonld  have  taken 
a  vow  of  this  kind.  See  Meyer  on  this  latter  point.  The  opinion  of  commentators  ia 
divided  on  the  eulijeDt.  Chiyaostom,  Hammoad,  Qrotius,  &c.,  advocata  the  view  we 
have  taken.  Helmlchs  says : — "  Pi'^ferendum  mihi  vldetur,  qaia  constmctlo  Suit  foci- 
lior,  propiusquc  Mem  est,  notitiam  hanc,  qaie  breviler  nonnisi  et  qaaai  per  traitsennam 
Kdditnr,  de  homine  ignotiore  adjunetam  esse :"  but  what  follows  is  merely  a  conjec- 
ture :— "  videtnr  votam  fecisae  Aquila,  see  nullam  novaenlam  adraissTimm,  antequam 
ex  fuga,  quam  Roma  in  Jndieam  capessebat,  sospes  ad  ultimum  Europe  portum  venis- 
net"  Niemeyer  had,  perhaps,  the  same  idea  r— "  Sle  nahmen  den  Weg  iifacr  Cenchrea 
nach  Ephesna,  weil  Aqoila,  ein  Gnliibdo  hattc,  aein  Hanpt  daselbst  zu  beschecren." 
Char,  der  Bibel.  p,  197  (ed.  IT78). 

'  See  De  Wptte  and  Meyer, 
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From  Corinth  to  Epliesus,  the  voyage  was  among  the  islands  of  tha 
Greek  Arciiipelago.  Tlie  Isles  of  Greece,  and  the  waters  which  break  on 
tieir  shores,  or  rest  among  them  in  spaces  of  calm  repose,  always  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  as  the  scenes  of  interesting  voyages, — whether  we 
think  of  the  stories  of  early  legend,  or  the  stirring  life  of  classical  times,  of 
the  Crusades  in  the  middle  ages,  or  of  the  movements  of  modern  travellers, 
some  of  whom  seldom  reflect  that  the  land  and  the  water  round  them  were 
hallowed  by  the  presence  and  labours  of  St.  Paul.  One  great  purpose  of 
this  book  will  be  gained,  if  it  tends  to  associate  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
with  the  coasts,  which  are  already  touched  by  so  many  other  historical 
recollections. 

No  voyage  across  the  .^gean  was  more  frequently  made  than  that  be- 
tween Corinth  and  Bphesus.  They  were  the  capitals  of  the  two  flourish- 
ing and  peaceful  provinces  of  Achaia  and  Asia,'  and  the  two  great  mer- 
cantile towns  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sea.  If  resemblances  may  be 
again  sa^ested  between  the  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  between 
ancient  and  modern  times,  we  may  say  that  the  relation  of  these  cities  of 
the  BasteiTi  and  Western  Greeks  to  each  other  was  lite  that  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool.  Even  the  time  taken  up  by  the  voyages  con- 
stitutes a  point  of  resemblance.  Cicero  says  that,  on  his  eastward  passage, 
which  was  considered  a  long  one,  he  spent  fifteen  days,  and  that  Ms  return 
was  accomplished  in  thirteen.' 

A  fair  wind,  in  much  shorter  time  than  either  thii'teen  or  fifteen  days, 
would  take  the  Apostle  across  from  Corinth  to  the  city  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea.  It  seems  that  the  vessel  was  bound  for  Syria,  and  staid  only  a 
short  time  in  harbour  at  Ephesus.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  remained  there 
while  he  proceeded.'  But  even  during  the  short  interval  of  his  stay,  Paul 
made  a  visit  to  his  Jewish  fellow-countrymen,  and  (the  Sabbath  being  pro- 
bably one  of  the  days  during  which  he  remained)  lie  held  a  discussion  with 
them  in  the  synagogue  concerning  Christianity.^  Their  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited by  what  they  heard,  as  it  had  been  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia ;  and  per- 
haps that  curiosity  would  have  speedily  been  succeeded  by  opposition,  if 
theh"  visitor  had  staid  longer  among  them.  Bat  he  was  not  able  to  gram 
the  request  which  they  urgently  made.  He  was  anxions  to  attend  the 
approaching  festival  at  Jerusalem  ; '  and,  had  he  not  proceeded  with  the 
ship,  this  mii^ht  have  been  impossible.  He  was  so  far,  however,  encou^ 
aged  by  the  opening  which  he  saw,  that  he  left  the  Ephesian  Jews  witb  a 
promise  of  his  return.    This  promise  was  limited  by  an  expression  o  E  that 

'  See  how  Achaia  and  Asia  are  mentionecl  by  Tacitus,  Hist.  ii. 
'  Cic.  Ep.  3  KuKtiiJowf  KaTiKimv  aiiToi>,  v.  19. 

«  ^mlix^,  V.  19,    Contrast  the  aorist  witb  the  impcrfunt  Auliyi^To  yv.  i),  u»«t  o( 
ttie  conliituM  discusdons  at  CormtL 
*V.  21.    fins  above. 
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dependence  on  tlie  Divine  will  which  is  characteristic  of  a  Chriatiau's  life,' 
whether  hia  voeatjon  be  to  the  laboui's  of  an  Apostle,  or  to  the  routine  of 
ordinary  toil.  We  shall  see  that  St,  Paul's  promise  was  literally  fulfilled, 
when  we  come  to  pursue  his  progi'ess  on  Lis  third  missionary  circuit. 

The  voyage  to  Syria  lay  first  by  the  coasts  aiid  islands  of  the  JSgean 
to  Cos  and  Cnidas,  which  are  mentioned  on  subsequent  voyages,"  and  then 
aci-oss  the  open  sea  by  Rhodes  and  Cyprus  to  C^aaa'ca.'  This  city  has  the 
closest  connection  with  some  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  early  Chris- 
tianity. We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  it,  in  alluding  to  St 
Peter  and  the  baptism  of  tlie  first  Qentlle  convert.*  We  shall  after- 
wards be  required  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  more  elaborate  notice,  when 
we  aiTive  at  the  uuprisonment  which  was  suffered  by  St.  Paul  under  two 
successive  Roman  governors.^  The  country  was  now  no  longer  under  na- 
tive kings.  Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  the 
last  event  alluded  to  (Ch.  IV.)  in  connection  with  Ciesarea.  Felix  had 
been  for  some  years  already  procurator  of  Jndtea.'  If  the  aspect  of  the 
country  had  become  in  any  degree  more  national  under  the  reign  of  the 
Herods,  it  had  now  resumed  all  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  proviaee.' 
Csesarea  was  its  rdlitary  capital,  as  it  was  the  harbour  by  which  it  wa,s  ap- 
proached by  all  travellers  from  the  West.  From  this  city  roads  ^  had 
been  made  to  the  Egyptian  frontier  on  the  south,  and  northwards  along 
the  coast  by  Ptolemais,  Tyro,  and  Sidon,  to  Antioch,  as  well  as  across  the 
interior  by  Neapolis  or  Aatipatris  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Jordan. 

The  journey  from  0»Barea  to  Jerusalem  is  related  by  St.  Luke  in  a 
sii^le  word."  No  information  is  given  concerning  the  incidents  which  oc- 
curred there  : — no  meetings  with  other  Apostles, — no  controversies  on  dis- 
puted points  of  doctrine, — are  recorded  or  infeiTed.  We  are  not  even 
sure  that  St.  Paul  arrived  in  time  for  the  festival  at  which  he  desired  to 
be  present.'"  The  contrary  seems  rather  to  be  inferred  ;  for  he  is  sdd 
simply  to  have  "saluted  the  Church,"  "  and  .then  to  have  proceeded  to 
Antioch.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  draw  aside  the  veil  which  conceals 
the  particulars  of  this  visit  of  Paul  of  Tarsns  to  the  city  of  his  forefathers, 

'  Tov  BeoB  iSciovrof.    See  James  ir.  15.    'Euv  i  Kipwc  delt^in)  nal  iijaa/iev. 

'  Acta  isi.  1.    xxvlL  7,  3  See  Acts  xsi,  1-3. 

*  See  p.  115.    Compare  p.  53.  '  Acts  xsi.,  &e. 

'  Tac.  Ann.  siv.  54,  and  Josephas.  '  See  pp.  28  and  55. 

"  See  the  map  of  tlie  Homao  roads  in  Palestine,  and  tbc  cemaiks,  p.  Si. 

9  'AiaStif,  V.  22.  Some  comiuentatora  think  that  St.  Pnul  did  not  go  to  Jerusalem 
at  all,  but  that  tliis  participle  merely  denotes  hts  going  up  from  (he  ship  into  t&e  town 
of  Cieaacea ;  but,  independeotiy  of  his  iulentioQ  to  vidt  Jerusalem,  it  ia  hardly  lilielj 
that  such  a  cirjumatanoc  would  have  hecn  specified  In  a  narrative  so  briefly  given. 

"  Wb  ehall  see,  in  the  CDBe  of  the  later  vojage  (Actesx.xxl),  that  he  could  nothav* 
arrived  in  time  for  the  festival,  had  not  the  weather  been  peculiarly  favourable. 

"  '  Ktmaniijitroi  T^v  iKnTiSjiiav,  y, 'i2. 
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As  if  it  were  no  longer  intended  that  we  Bhonld  view  tte  Church  in  con- 
nection with  the  centre  of  Judaism,  onr  thoughts  ai-e  tvii-ncd  immediately 
to  that  other  city,'  where  the  name  "  Christian"  was  first  conferred  on  it, 

From  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  it  is  Hkely  that  the  join'ney  was  accom 
plished  bj  land.  It  is  the  last  time  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  a 
road  which  was  often  traversed,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  by  St. 
Paul  and  liis  companions.  Two  of  the  journeys  along  this  Phtenician 
coast  have  heen  long  ago  mentioned.  Many  years  had  interrened  siace 
the  ciiaritable  minion  which  brought  relief  from  Syria  to  the  poor  m 
Judfea  (Ch.  IT.),  and  since  the  meeting  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  joyful  return  at  a  time  of  aoxioos  controversy  (Ch.  VII.).  When  ws 
allude  to  these  previous  visits  to  the  Holy  City,  we  feel  how  widely  the 
Church  of  Christ  had  been  extended  in  the  space  of  very  few  years.  The 
course  of  our  narrative  is  rapidly  carrying  us  from  the  East  towards  the 
West.  We  are  now  for  the  last  time  ou  this  part  of  the  Asiatic  shore. 
For  a  moment  the  associations  which  surround  ns  are  all  of  the  primcTal 
past.  The  monuments  which  still  remain  along  this  coast  remind  us  of  the 
ancient  Phcenician  power,  and  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,' — or  of  the  Assy- 
rian conquerors,  who  came  from  the  Bnphrat^  to  the  West,  and  have  left 
forms  like  those  in  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  sculptured  on  the  rocks  of  the 
Mediterranean,' — rather  than  of  anything  connected  with  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  mountains  which  rise  above  our  heads  belong  to 
the  characteristic  imagery  of  the  Old  Testament :  the  cedars  are  those  of 
the  forests  which  were  hewn  by  the  workmen  of  Hiram  and  Solomon  ;  the 
torrents  which  cross  the  road  are  the  waters  from  "  the  sides  of  Lebanon.'" 
But  we  are  taking  our  last  view  of  this  scenery  :  and,  as  we  leave  it,  wc 
feel  that  we  are  passing  from  the  Jewish  Infancy  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  its  wider  expansion  among  the  Heathen. 

Once  before  we  had  occasion  to  remark  that  the  Church  had  no  longer 
now  its  central  point  in  Jerusalem,  bnt  in  Antioch,  a  city  of  the  Gfentiles." 
The  progress  of  events  now  carries  us  still  more  remotely  from  the  land 
which  was  first  visited  by  the  tidings  of  salvation.  The  world  through 
which  onr  narrative  takes  ns  begins  to  be  European  rather  than  Asiatic. 
So  far  as  we  know,  the  present  visLt  which  St.  Paul  paid  to  Atitioch  was 
his  last.'    We  have  already  seen  how  new  centres  of  Christian  life  had 

'  Knr^^v  sk  'AtTio^eiov,  Y.  22. 

'  Tbe  ruins  of  Tortosa  and  Arodua. 

"  The  Boulptuces  of  Assyrian  figui-ca  oq  the  coast  roiid  uear  Beyroiit  am  noticed  in  tlia 
worts  of  many  ijavellera. 

'  These  torrents  are  often  floofied,  bo  as  to  be  extremely  dangerouB  j  bo  tbat  St 
Paul  may  have  encouotered  "perils  of  rivers"  in  thiadisliict  Manndrell  eaysUiat 
Sie  traveller  Bpon  lo^t  hia  life  in  oae  of  lliesa  torrents. 

5  Pp.  108, 109. 

*  Antioeh  is  not  mentioned  ia  tiie  Acts  after  :svUi,  32, 
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ijecii  established  by  him  in  the  Gf  reek  cities  of  the  iEgean.  The  course  C; 
the  Gospel  is  further  and  further  towards  the  West ;  and  the  inspired  part 
of  the  Apostle's  biography,  after  a  short  period  of  deep  interest  in  Judsa, 
finally  centres  in  Eome. 


tbe  British  MuEeuio. 
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CHAPTEE  Xni. 
"  We  Bee  not  yet  all  things  put  under  Him." — Heb.  ii  8. 


We  are  now  arrived  at  a  poiut  in  St,  Paul's  histoij  when  it  seema  needful 
for  tho  fall  understanding  of  the  remainder  of  his  career,  and  especially  of 
hia  Epistles,  to  give  some  description  of  the  internal  conditioa  of  those 
charches  which  looked  to  him  as  their  father  in  the  faith.  If earlj  aU  of 
these  had  now  been  founded,  and  regarding  the  earlj  development  of 
several  of  them,  we  have  considerable  information  from  his  letters  to  them 
and  from  other  sources.  This  iiiformation  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
bring  into  one  general  view  ;  and  in  so  doing  (bince  the  Pauline  Churches 
were  only  particular  portions  of  the  universal  Church),  we  shall  necessa- 
rily have  to  consider  the  distinctive  peculiarities  and  interna!  condition  of 
the  primitive  Church  generally,  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 

The  feature  which  most  immediately  forces  itself  upon  our  notice,  as 
distinctive  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  age,  is  its  posscision  of  super- 
natural gifts.  Concerning  these,  our  whole  information  must  he  derived 
from  Scripture,  because  they  appear  to  have  vanished  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  there  is  no  authentic  account  of 
their  existence  iu  the  Church  in  any  writings  of  a  later  date  than  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  This  fact  gives  a  more  remarkable  and  im- 
pressive character  to  the  frequent  mention  of  them  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles,  where  the  exercise  of  such  gifts  is  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  ordi- 
nary occnrrence.  Indeed,  this  is  so  much  the  case,  that  these  miraculous 
powers  are  not  even  mentioned  by  the  Apostolic  writers  as  a  class  apart 
(as  we  should  now  consider  them),  but  are  joined  in  the  same  classification 
nith  other  gifts,  which  we  are  wont  to  term  natural  endowments  or 
"talents,"'     Thus  St.   Paul  tells  us    (1  Cor.  xii.    11)    that  all   these 

'  TIjo  two  great  claBBiBoationa  of  ihcm  in  Si  Paul's  writings  are  as  follows : — 
L  (1  Cor.  sU.  8.) 

Class  1.  ^/ih  Class  2.  iTefKfi  6i  Oltuaa,  Irepip  S^ 

(nO  i,ifyo(  Bo^iac.  tfl')  ffloTff.  (/')  yieji  y7,iaaailiv. 

Iff)  Xiyoi:  yvaaeuc.  ((3")  jopio/iaro  laiidrav.  (y')  kp/ajvcia  y7,aactiv 

(03)  impj^iiara  Jui'ii/ieuv, 
{/?')  itpi)(njre!(i. 
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sliarijins,  or  spiritual  gifts,  were  wrought  by  cue  and  tlic  same  s^/irit,  wlio 
distributed  them  to  each  severally  according  to  His  own  will }  and  among 
these  he  closes  the  ^ft  of  healing,  and  the  gift  of  Tongues,  as  falling 
under  the  same  category  with  the  talent  for  administrative  usefulnessj  and 
the  faculty  of  Govemnient.  But  though  we  learn  from  this  to  refer  the 
ordinary  mtural  endowments  of  men,  not  less  than  the  sapernatural  powers 
bestowed  m  the  Apostolic  ago,  to  a  divine  source,  yet,  since  we  are 
treating  of  that  which  gave  a  distinctive  character  to  the  Apostolic 
Church,  it  IS  desirable  that  we  should  make  a  division  between  the  two 
clafiaes  of  gifts,  the  extraordinary  and  the  ordinary :  altliongh  this  divisiou 

was  not  made  by  the  Apostles  at  the  time  when  both  tinds  of  gifts  were  in 


The  most  striking;  manifestation  of  divine  interposition  was  the  power 
of  working  what  are  commonly  called  Miracles,  that  is,  changes  in  the 
usual  operatioa  of  the  laws  of  nature.  This  power  was  exercised  by  St. 
Paul  himself  Yei7  frec^uently  (as  we  know  from  the  narrative  in  the  Acts), 
as  well  as  by  the  other  Apostles ;  and  in  the  Epistles  we  find  repeated 
allusions  to  its  exercise  by  ordinary  Christians,'  As  examples  of  the 
operation  of  this  power,  we  need  only  refer  to  St.  Paul's  raising  Eutyohus 
from  the  dead,  his  striking  Elymas  with  blindness,  his  healing  the  sick  at, 
Ephesus,"  and  his  curing  the  father  of  Publius  at  Melita.^ 

The  last-mentioned  examples  are  instances  of  the  exercise  of  the  gift 
II,  {1  Cor.  xii.  28.) 

1.  dirSaroloi. 

2.  ji^^Tsi.    See  (;?■■). 

3.  dcdaoKaXoi;  including  {a')  and  (a')  perhaps. 

4.  Stmd/itis-    See  (^). 

f  (1)  ji;[^j(r/uiTo;  lo/idruv.    See  (Ji"). 

"■    1  (3)  KvCepv^aci^. 

[  (4)  j'evij  y?,uai70i>.    See  (_y'). 

If  maj  be  i-emarkea,  that  the  foUowing  divisiooa  are  in  I.  and  not  in  IL ;  vin.  p<, 
^5,  and  7' :  o'  and  a',  though  not  eiplioitly  ia  II.,  yet  are  probably  inoladed  in  it  as 
necessary  gifts  for  anoaroAoi,  and  perhaps  also  for  SMnnaioi,  as  Neander  supposes. 

It  ia  dilBcult  to  obaetve  any  principle  whbli  runs  through  these  olas^ficationB ;  pro- 
bably I.  was  not  meant  as  a  syslsniatio  clBsnacatlctt  at  all ;  XL,  however,  certainly  woa 
ia  some  measure,  because  St.  Paul  uses  the  words  npiSroi',  deCrepm,  riiliaii,  &c. 

It  is  very  diCScnlt  to  arrive  at  any  certiJn  conclusion  on  the  eubject,  because  oE  aar 
imperfect  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  xnpia>"iro  themselves ;  they  are  alluded 
to  only  as  things  well  tnown  to  ihe  Corinthians,  and  of  course  without  aoy  prudaa 
description  of  their  nature. 

Ia  Rom.  xii.  6  another  uofiystematic  enumeration  of  four  ehariams  is  given ;  v'a. 
(1)  vpo^^rda,  (2)  JioKovia,  (3)  SMaiiaXia,  (4)  iropiJjiai/off. 

1  GaL  iii.  5,  i  ivcpyHo  [observe  Uie  preaeot  tense]  iluviijUEif  ^i'  f/iiv,  is  one  of  many 
examples. 

1  On  this  latter  mlriicle,  see  the  excellent  remarks  in  "  Smith's  Voyage  and  Ship- 
wriwk  of  St.  Paul,"  p.  115. 
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of  /iealii,g,'  whicli  was  a  peculiar  branch  of  the  gift  of  m.ira<ksj'  and  somo 
times  apparently  possessed  by  those  who  had  not  the  higher  gift.  Tbe 
source  of  all  these  miraculous  powers  was  the  oharism  of  faith  ;  namely, 
that  peculiar  kind  of  wonder-working  faith  spoken  of  in  Matt.  xvli.  20. 
1  Cor.  sii,  9  and  siii.  2,  which  consisted  in  an  intense  belief  that  ali 
olstacles  would  vanish  before  the  power  given :  this  must  of  course  be 
distinguished  from  that  disposition  of  faith  whicli  is  essential  to  the 
Christian  life. . 

We  have  remarked  that  the  exercise  of  these  miraculous  powers  is 
spoken  of  botli  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  aa  a  matter  of  oriiiiiary  occurrence  ; 
and  in  that  tone  of  qniet  (and  often  incidental)  allusion,  in  which  wc  men- 
tion the  facts  of  our  daily  life.  And  this  is  the  case,  not  in  a  narrative  of 
events  long  past  (where  nnintentional  exaggeration  might  be  supposed  to 
have  crept  in),  but  in  the  narrative  of  a  cotemporaryj  writing  immedi- 
ately after  the  occarrence  of  the  evente  which  he  records,  and  of  which  he 
was  an  eye-witness ;  and  yet  farther,  this  phenomenon  occurs  in  letters 
which  speak  of  those  miraeles  as  wrought  in  the  daily  sight  of  the  readers 
addressed.  Now  the  question  forced  upon  every  inteEigent  mind  is, 
whether  such  a  phenomenon  can  bo  esplamed  except  by  the  assumption 
that  the  miraoles  did  realiy  happen.  Is  this  assumption  more  difScull 
than  that  of  Hume  (which  has  been  revived  with  an  air  of  novelty  by 
modern  infidels),  who  cuts  tbe  knot  by  assuming  that  whenever  we  meet 
with  an  account  of  a  miracle,  it  is  ipso  facto  to  be  rejected  as  incredible,  no 
matter  by  what  weight  of  evidence  it  may  be  supported  ? 

Besides  the  power  of  working  mh-acles,  other  supernatural  gifts  of  aless 
extraordinary  character  were  bestowed  upon  the  early  Chnrch  ;  the  most 
important  were  the  gift  of  tongues,'  and  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Witk  regard 
to  the  former  there  is  much  difficulty,  from  the  notices  of  it  in  Scripture, 
in  fully  comprehending  its  nature.  But  from  the  passives  where  it  is 
mentioned'  we  may  gather  thus  much  concerning  it :  first,  that  it  was  not 
a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  as  is  often  supposed ;  we  never  read  of 
its  being  exercised  for  the  conversion  of  foreign  nations,  nor  (except  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  alone)  for  that  of  individual  foreigners  ;  and  even  on 
that  occasion  the  foreigners  present  were  all  Jewish  proselytes,  and  most 
of  them  understood  the  Hellenistic  =  dialect.  Secondly,  we  learn  that  this 
gift  was  the  result  of  a  sudden  influx  of  supernatural  inspiration,  which 
came  npon  the  new  believer  immediately  after  his  baptism,  and  recurred 

•  via.  Mark  xvi.  IT.  Acts  11.  i,  &o.  Acts  x.  47.  Acts  x!.  15-17.  1  Cor.  xii.,  and 
1  Cor.  xiv.  We  must  refer  to  the  notes  oa  these  two  last-named  chapteca  for  some  fur 
Iher  discussion  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  thia  gift. 

s  Thia  must  probably  have  been  the  case  with  all  the  foreigneis  mentioned,  except 
the  Farthians,  Medea,  Elamites,  and  Arablana,  and  IhD  Jews  ^om  these  latter  countnei 
wonld  probably  anderstand  the  Aramaic  o\  ~   ' 
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afterwards  at  uncertain  iiiterTals.  Thirdly,  we  finii  that  while  ui.der  ita 
influence  tlie  exercise  of  the  understanding  was  suspended,  while  tie  spirit 
was  rapt  into  a  state  of  ecstacy  b  j  the  immediate  communicatioa  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  In  this  ecstatic  trance  the  believer  was  constrained  by  an  irri- 
sistible  '  power  to  p'our  forth  his  feelings  of  thanksgiving  and  rapture  in 
words ;  yet  the  words  which  issued  from  his  mouth  were  not  Lis  own  ;  he 
was  even  (usually)  ignorant  of  their  meaning  ;  they  were  the  words  of 
some  foreign  language,  and  not  intelligible  to  the  bystanders,  unless  some 
of  these  chanced  to  be  natives  of  the  country  where  the  language  was 
Epoken.  St.  Paul  desired  that  those  who  poEsessed  this  gift  should  not  be 
finffered  to  exercise  it  in  the  congregation,  unless  some  one  present  pos- 
Ecssed  another  gift  (subsidiary  to  this),  called  the  " inierprelalum  of 
tongv^s," '  by  which  the  ecstatic  utterance  of  the  former  might  be  rendered 
available  for  general  edification.  Another  gift,  also,  was  needful  for  the 
checking  of  false  pretensions  to  this  and  some  other  charisms,  viz.,  the  gift 
o(  tUsceming  of  sjdrits,' the  recipients  of  which  could  distinguish  between 
the  real  and  the  imaginary  possessors  of  spiritual  gifts.' 

!From  the  gift  of  tongues  we  pass,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  the  gift 
of  p-ophcmf.^  It  is  needless  to  remark  that,  in  the  Scriptural  sense  of  the 
term,  a  projiket  does  not  mean  a  foretells  of  fv/lvire  eomls,  but  a,  revealer 
of  GoiPs  mil  to  man.;  though  the  latter  .sense  may  (and  sometimes  does) 
include  the  former.  So  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  that  charism  which  en- 
abled its  possessors  to  utter,  with  the  authority  of  inspiration,  divine 
strains  of  warning,  exhortation,  encouragement,  or  rebuke ;  and  to  teach 
and  enforce  the  truths  of  Christianity  with  supernatural  energy  and  effect 
The  wide  diffusion  among  the  members  of  the  Church  of  this  prophetical 
inspiration  was  a  circumstance  which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Peter  as  distinc- 
tive of  the  Gospel  dispensation ; «  in  fact,  we  find  that  in  the  family  of 
Philip  the  Evangelist  alone,'  there  were  four  daughters  who  exercised  this 
^ft ;  and  the  general  possession  of  it  is  in  like  manner  implied  by  the 
directions  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.'  The  latter  Apostle  describes 
the  marvellous  effect  of  the  inspired  addresses  thus  spoken.'  He  looks 
upon  the  gift  of  prophecy  as  one  of  the  great  instruments  for  the  conver- 
sion of  unbelievers ;  and  far  more  serviceable  in  this  respect  than  the  gift 
of  tongues,  although  by  some  of  the  new  converts  it  was  not  so  highly 
esteemed,  because  it  seemed  less  strange  and  wonderful. 
1  His  spirit  was  not  Bubjeet  to  his  will.    See  1  Cor.  liv.  32. 

'  This  latter  charism  seems  to  have  been  requisite  for  the  presbjtors.    Sec  1  ThcEB, 

T.  21. 

'  'Xuptci/ia  -Kpo^riTua^.    If  it  be  asked  why  we  class  this  as  among  the  aupefiiatvra: 
»r  extraordinary  pfts,  it  will  be  Eufficient  to  refer  to  Buch  passages  as  Aele  xL  27,  211, 
«  Acta  it.  17, 18.  'Aots  2x1.9. 

a  I  Cor.  xi.  4,  and  1  Cor.  xiv.  24,  31,  34.  "  1  Cor.  xiv.  25. 
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Ttius  far  wehaTD  mentioned  the  exlraordinary  giits  of  the  Spirit  which 
were  vouchsafed  to  the  Church  of  that  age  alone  ;  yet  (as  we  have  before 
said)  there  was  no  strong  line  of  division,  no  "great  gnlf  fixed"  between 
these,  and  what  we  now  should  call  the  ordinary  gifts,  or  natural  endow- 
ments of  the  Christian  converts.  Thus  the  gift  of  prophecy  cannot  easily 
be  separated  by  any  accurate  demarcation  from  another  chaiisia  often 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  which  we  should  now  consider  an  ordinary  talent, 
jinmely,  the  gift  of  teac/iing.'  The  distinction  between  them  appears  to 
have  been  that  the  latter  was  more  habitnaliy  and  constantly  exercised 
by  its  possessors  than  the  former :  we  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that 
it  was  necessarily  given  to  different  persona  ;  on  the  contrary,  ao  access 
of  divine  inspiration  might  at  any  moment  cause  the  teacher  to  speak  as  a 
'prophei  ,•  and  this  was  constantly  exemplified  in  tlie  case  of  the  Apostles, 
who  exercised  the  gift  of  prophecy  for  the  conversion  of  their  unbelieving 
hearers,  and  the  gift  of  teaching  for  the  building  up  of  their  converts  in 
the  faith. 

Other  gifts  specially  mentioned  as  charisms  are  the  gift  of  governnu-nt ' 
and  the  gift  of  ministration?  By  the  former,  certain  persons  were  spe- 
cially fitted  to  preside  over  the  Church  and  regulate  its  internal  order  ; 
by  the  latter  its  possessors  were  enabled  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  their 
brethren,  to  manage  the  distribution  of  relief  among  the  poorer  members 
of  the  Church,  to  tend  the  sick,  and  carry  oat  other  practical  works  of 
piety. 

The  mention  of  the'fe  latter  charismb  leads  us  naturally  to  consider  the 
o^ces  which  at  that  time  existed  in  the  Church  to  which  the  possessore 
of  these  gifts  were  seveitlly  called  aceordmg  as  the  endowment  which 
they  had  received  htted  them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  respective 
functions.  We  wUl  uideavonr,  therefoie  to  give  an  outline  of  the  con 
Btitntion  and  government  of  the  primitive  Chiistiaa  chmches,  as  it  t,? 
isted  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  it  tiom  tJie 
information  supphed  to  us  m  the  New  Testament 

Amongst  the  several  classifications  which  are  there  gn  en  ot  chuith 
officers,  the  most  important  (from  its  relation  to  subsequent  ei  clcsjtatical 
history)  is  that  by  which  they  are  divided  into  Apostles     Piesbyters,  and 

'  Sapm/ia  iioKOnac  OT  diriAj^EWf 
*  'AifooToAoi  Kot  irpcefiurepoi  are  mei  lonedActesv  ' 
classes  of  preslijtera  ■ma  deacouo  are  m  utiouert.  VhA  i  1  inc 
See  p.  434,  n.  1. 

The  foEowing  are  the  facts  concerning  the  use  of  tlie  word  d 
Tflslamenf.    It  oooui's — 

once  in  St.  Matthew ; — of  the  Twelve. 
once  in  St  Mart ;  of  the  Twelve. 
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Deacons.  The  monarchical,  nr  (as  it  wouM  be  now  called)  tlie  episcopal 
elemeut  of  church  goTcrnmcnt  was,  in  thia  fir&t  periocl,  supplied  by  the 
aathority  of  the  Apostles.  This  title  was  probably  at  first  confined  to 
"  the  Twelve,"  who  were  immediately  nominated  to  their  office  (with  the 
exception  of  Matthias)  by  our  Lord  himself.  To  this  liody  the  title  was 
limited  by  the  Judaiang  section  of  the  Church  ;  but  St,  Panl  vindicated 
hia  own  claim  to  the  Apostolic  name  and  authority  as  resting  upon  the 
same  commission  given  him  by  the  same  Lord  ;  and  his  companion,  St. 
Luke,  applies  the  name  to  Barnabas  also.  In  a  lower  sense,  the  term  was 
applied  to  all  the  more  eminent  Christian  teachers  ;  as,  for  example,  to 
AHdronieus  and  Janias.'  And  it  was  also  aumetimes  used  in  its  simple 
etymological  sense  of  emissary,  which  had  not  yet  been  lost  in  its  other 
and  more  teclmical  meaning.  Still  those  only  were  called  emphatically 
t/ie  Apostles  wlio  had  received  their  commission  from  Christ  himself,  iii- 
cludhig  the  eleven  who  had  been  chosen  by  Him  while  on  earth,  witli  St. 
Matthias  and  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  selected  for  the  office  by  their  Lord 
(though  in  different  ways)  after  His  ascension. 

In  saying  that  the  Apostles  embodied  that  element  in  church  govern- 
ment, whieii  has  since  been  represented  by  episcopacy,  we  must  not, 
however,  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  power  of  the  Apostles  was  sub- 
ject to  those  limitations  to  which  the  authority  of  bishops  has  always  been 
subjected.  The  primitive  bishop  was  surrounded  by  his  council  of  presby- 
ters, and  took  no  important  step  without  their  sanction  ;  but  tliis  was  far 
from  being  the  case  with  the  Apostles.  They  were  appointed  by  Christ 
himself,  with  absolute  power  to  govern  His  Church  ;  to  them  He  had 
given  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Hea¥en,  with  authority  to  admit  or 

6  iiioGs  in  St.  Luke ; — 5  times  of  the  Twelve,  once  iii  its  general  etymologicaJ 

once  in  St.  Jolm ; — in  its  general  etymological  souse. 

30  times  in  Aola  ^(always  in  plural)  28  times  of  tlie  Twelve,  and  twi^o  of  Fiiil 

and  Barnabas. 
3  Umea  in  Eomana ; — twice  of  St.  Paul,  once  of  Andronicus. 
16  times  in  CorinHiianB ; — 14  times  of  Si  Paul  or  tbe  Twelve,  twice  in  ^^jmolcgicij 

senae,  viz.  2  Cor,  vUi.  23,  and  li.  13. 

3  times  in  Gal.  ^of  St  Panl  and  the  Twelve. 

4  times  in  Ephes. ; — of  St  Pool  anil  the  Twelve, 
onoe  In  PbiUp. ;— etymologioal  sense. 

OQoe  in  Thesa.  j— of  St.  Paul. 
*  times  in  Timotlij- ;— of  St.  Panl. 
omce  iu  Titos ;— of  St.  Paul, 
once  in  Hebrews  (iii.  I) ; — of  Christ  himself. 
3  times  in  Peter ;— of  the  Twelve, 
once  in  Jnde ; — of  the  Twelve. 

3  timesin  Apocalypse;— -either  of  "false  apostles"  or  ot  the  Twelve. 
Besides  this,  the  word,  ottoot-o^^  is  used  to  agnify  the  Apostolic  oiEce,  onoe  in  At-u 
Bud  three  times  by  St.  Paul  (who  attributes  it  to  himself). 
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to  exclude  ;  they  were  also  guided  by  His  perpetual  iiispiratbn,  bo  that 
all  their  moral  aud  religious  teacliing  was  absolutely  and  infallibly  true  ; 
they  were  empowered  by  their  solemn  denunciations  of  evil,  and  their  in- 
spired Judgments  on  all  moral  questions,  to  bind  and  to  loose,  to  remit 
and  to  retain  the  sins  of  men.'  This  was  the  essential  peculiarity  of  their 
office,  which  can  find  no  parallel  in  the  after  history  of  the  Church.  But, 
BO  far  as  their  function  was  to  govern,  they  represented  the  monarchical 
element  in  the  constitution  of  the  early  Church,  and  their  power  was  a 
fall  counterpoise  to  that  democratic  tendency  which  has  sometimes  been 
attributed  to  the  eeelesiastieal  arrangements  of  the  Apostolic  period. 

Another  peculiarity  wliich  distingmshes  them  from  all  subsequent  rulers 
of  the  Church  is,  that  they  were  not  limited  to  a  sphere  of  action  defined 
by  geographical  boundaries  ;  the  whole  world  was  their  diocese,  and  they 
bore  the  Glad-tidings,  east  or  west,  north  or  south,  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
might  direct  their  course  at  the  time,  and  governed  the  churches  which 
they  founded  wherever  they  might  be  placed.  Moreover,  those  charisms 
which  were  possessed  by  otlier  Cluristians  singly  and  severally,  were  col- 
lectively given  to  the  Apostles,  because  all  were  needed  for  their  work. 
The  gift  of  miracles  was  bestowed  upon  them  in  abundant  measure,  that 
they  might  strike  terror  into  the  adversaries  of  the  truth,  and  win,  by 
outward  wonders,  the  attention  of  thonsands,  whose  minds  were  cl<^ed  by 
ignorance  against  the  inward  and  the  spiritnaJ.  They  had  the  gift  of 
profhecy  as  the  very  characteristic  of  their  office,  for  it  was  their  especial 
commission  to  reveal  the  truti  of  God  to  man  ;  they  were  consoled  in  the 
midst  of  their  labours  by  heavenly  visions,  and  rapt  in  supernatural  ecsta- 
sies, in  which  they  "spake  in  tongues"  "to  God  and  not  toman."' 
They  had  the  "gift  of  govenmevd,"  for  that  which  came  upon  them  daily 
was"thecare  of  all  the  Churches;"  the  "  gift  of  teacM^ig,"  for  they 
must  build  np  their  converts  in  the  faith  ;  even  the  " gifi  of  minislratioit" 
was  not  unneeded  by  them,  nor  did  they  think  it  beneath  them  to  under- 
take the  humblest  offices  of  a  deacon  for  the  good  of  the  Church.  When 
needfnl,  they  could  "serve  tables"  and  collect  alms,  and  work  with  their 
own  hands  at  mechanical  trades,  "  that  so  labouring  they  might  support 
the  weak  ;"  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  seiTants  of  Him  who  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister. 

Of  the  offices  concerned  with  Church  government,  the  nest  in  rank  to 
that  of  the  Apostles  was  the  of&ee  of  Overseers  or  Elders,  more  usually 
known  (by  their  Greek  dcsigaations)  as  Bishops  ov  Presbyters.     These 

'  No  doubt,  in  a  certain  aetue,  this  power  ia  stared  (according  fo  the  teaching  of 
oar  Ordination  Service)  by  ChriBUau  miQislera  now,  but  it  is  in  quite  a  seoondary 
sense  :  viz.  only  so  for  aa  it  is  csercised  in  vsiXl  occordaDCC  witli  the  iiuspired  teiicliiDg 
of  Ihe  Apostles. 

•  See  note  on  1  Cor.  xiv.  18. 
VOL.  I.— 23 
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terits  are  used  in  tlio  New  Testament  as  equivalent,  tht  formei  (t^naioinw) 
denoting  (as  its  moaning  of  overseer  implies)  the  duties,  the  latter  {npca^v- 
repof)  the  rank,  of  the  office.  The  historj  of  the  Church  leaves  us  no  room 
for  doubt  that  on  the  death  of  the  Apostle?  or  peihaps  at  an  earlier 
period  (and,  in  either  case,  by  their  directions)  one  amongst  tbe  pie^by- 
ters  of  each  church  was  selected  to  preside  ovei  the  icst,  and  to  him  was 
applied  emphatically  the  title  of  the  bi-ihop  or  oyeisLer,  ivhith  tad  pre 
vioasly  belonged  equally  to  all ;  thns  he  became  in  reality  (what  Le  ^as 
sometimes  called)  the  successor  of  the  Apostles,  as  eierciiing  (though  in 
in  a  lower  degree)  tliat  function  of  go^einment  wlui-h.  had  formeily  be- 
longed to  tiiem.  Bat  in  speaking  of  this  cliange  we  aie  anticipating  ,  lor 
at  the  time  of  wMch  we  are  now  writing  it  the  foundation  of  the  Gentile 
Churches,  the  Apostles  themselves  were  the  cbitf  governors  of  the  Ghnich, 
and  the  presbyters  of  each  particular  soaety  were  co-oidmate  with  one  an- 
other. We  find  that  they  existed  at  an  early  period  in  Jerusalem,  and 
litewise  that  they  were  appointed  by  the  Apostles  upon  the  first  forma- 
tion of  a  church  in  eyery  city.  The  same  name,  "  Elder,"  was  attached 
to  au  oQice  of  a  corresponding  nature  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  whence 
both  title  and  office  were  probably  derived.  The  name  of  Bishop  was 
afterwards  given  to  this  ofQce  in  the  Geutile  churches,  at  a  somewhat 
later  period,  as  expressive  of  its  dntles,  and  as  more  familar  th&a  the  other 
title  to  Greek  ears," 

Tbe  office  of  the  Presby tera  was  to  watch  over  the  paiiilcnlar  chnrch  in 
which  they  ministered,  in  all  that  regarded  its  external  order  and  internal 
purity  ;  they  were  to  iastruct  the  ignorant,'  to  exhort  the  faithful,  to  con- 
fute the  gainsayers,^  to  "  warn  the  unruly,  to  comfort  the  feeble-minded, 
to  support  the  weak,  to  be  patient  towai'ds  all."  '  They  were  "  to  take 
heed  to  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  overseers, 
to  feed  tbe  Ciiureh  of  God  which  He  had  purchased  with  His  own 
blood." "  In  one  word,  it  was  their  duty  (as  it  has  been  the  duty  of  all 
who  have  been  called  to  the  same  office  during  the  nineteen  centuries 
which  have  succeeded)  to  promote  to  the  atmost  of  their  ability,  and  by 
every  means  within  their  reach,  the  spiritual  good  of  all  those  committed 
to  their  care.' 

'  Thns,  in  the  addreaa  at  Miletus,  the  e&me  pereone  are  called  iwiaiioirous  (Acts  ax. 
28)  Tvlio  liftd  jiist  before  been  named  upetTBurlpmis  (Acta  xs.  17),  See  also  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  j)a«$Mi. 

*  'EiTKTKOTrof  was  the  title  of  the  Atbeniaa  commissioners  Ui  their  subject  allies. 
See  Scholiast  on  Aristoph.  Aves,  1023. 

a  1  Tim.  iiL  2.  *  Tit  i,  9.  si  Thcsa.  v.  14.  s  Acts  xx,  28. 

'  Other  titles,  denoting  their  office,  are  applied  to  the  presbyters  in  aome  passages; 
via  ol  itpoKTrijievoi  (Eom.  idi.  3,  and  1  Thess.  v.  12),  oi  ^'oifievoi  (Heb.  Kiii.  7),  ol 
tatiizoivTec  (Epli.  iv.  11),  Sidaaxaloi  (1  Cor.  lii.  28).  It  is,  indeed,  posable  (as 
Nennder  thinks)  tliat  the  SiidasaXoi  may  at  first  have  been  sometimca  different  frotn 
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TliH  last  of  the  three  orders,  that  of  Deacons,  did  not  take. its  place  in 
the  ecclesiastical  organisation  till  towards  the  close  of  St.  Paul's  life  ;  or, 
at  least,  this  name  was  not  assigned  to  those  who  discharged  tiie  functiooa 
of  the  Diaconate  till  a  late  period  ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippiaas  being 
the  earliest  in  which  the  term  occurs '  in  its  technical  sense.  In  fact,  the 
word  (rfidKOTOf)  occurs  tlairtj'  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  only  three 
tjmes  (or  at  most  four)  is  it  nsed  as  an  official  designation ;  in  all  the 
other  passages  it  is  nsed  in  its  simple  etymological  sense  of  a  mimstering 
servant.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  too,  that  it  never  occurs  in  the  Acta  as 
the  title  of  those  seven  Eellenistic  Christians  who  are  generally  {thongh 
improperly)  called  the  seven  deacons,  and  who  were  only  elected  to  sup- 
ply a  temporary  emergency.'  Although  the  title  of  the  Diaconate,  how- 
ever, does  not  occur  till  afterwards,  the  office  seems  to  have  existed  from 
the  first  in  the  Church  of  Jernsalem  (see  Acts  v.  6,  10)  ;  those  who  dis- 
charged its  duties  were  then  called  the  young  mm,  m  contradistinction  to 
to  the  presbyters  or  elders;  and  it  was  their  duty  to  assist  the  latter  by 
discharging  the  mechanical  services  requisite  for  the  well-being  of  the 
Christian  community.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  Church  increased,  the 
natural  division  of  labonr  would  suggest  a  subdivision  of  the  ministrations 
performed  by  them  ;  those  which  only  required  bodily  labour  would  be  in- 
trusted to  a  leas  educated  class  of  servants,  and  those  which  required  the 
work  of  the  head,  as  well  as  the  hands  (such,  for  example,  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms),  would  form  the  duties  of  the  deacons ;  for  we  may  now 
speak  of  them  by  that  name,  which  became  appropriated  to  them  before 
the  close  of  the  Apostolic  epoch. 

There  is  not  much  information  given  us,  with  regard  to  their  functioue, 
in  the  New  Testament :  but,  from  St.  Paul's  directions  to  Timothy,  con- 
cerning their  qualifications,  it  is  evident  that  their  office  was  one  of  con- 
siderable importance.  He  requires  that  they  should  be  men  of  grave  char- 
acter, and  "  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre  ;"  the  latter  qualification  relatlnf; 
to  their  duty  in  administering  the  charitable  fund  of  the  Church.  He  de- 
sires that  they  should  not  exercise  the  pffice  till  after  their  character  liad 
been  first  subjected  to  an  examination,  and  had  been  found  free  from  all 

the  ffpeirM-epoj,  as  the  3;op"r/«i  didaanaMai  was  distlnet  from  the  3;a/Ko-/ia  avBcpv^ 
treof;  but  those  who  possessed  both  gifts  would  snrely  have  heen  chosen  presbyters 
from  the  first,  if  they  were  to  be  found  ;  and,  at  all  events,  in  the  time  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  we  Qod  l^e  otflces  united. 

'  In  Romans  xvi.  1,  it  is  applied  to  a  woman  ;  onit  we  cannot  confidently  aseeit  that 
it  13  there  used  techoically  to  denote  an  office,  especially  ^  the  word  diuKovof  is  eo 
constantly  aeei  in  its  non-technical  sense  of  one  who  ministers  in  any  may  to  others. 

*  We  ohserve,  also,  that  when  any  of  the  seven  are  referred  to,  it  is  nerer  by  the 
Htle  of  deacon ;  thus  Philip  is  called  "  ths  evangelist "  (Aote  xxi.  8).  Ir.  fact,  the 
office  of  the  soven  was  one  of  mueli  higher  importance  than  thai  held  ly  the  Bubso- 
^uent  deacons. 
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imputation  against  it.  If  (as  is  rcasooablc)  we  explain  tbeae  intimatloiia 
by  what  we  know  of  tlie  Diaconate  in  tte  succeeding  century,  we  may  os- 
aumc  that  its  duties  in  the  Apostolic  Churches  (wlien  their  organisation 
was  complete),  were  to  assist  the  presbyters  in  all  that  concerned  the  out- 
ward service  of  the  Chui-ch,  and  in  executing  tie  details  of  those  meaa- 
ures,  the  general  plan  of  which  was  organised  by  the  presbytei-s.  And, 
doubtless,  iliose  only  were  selected  for  this  of&ce  who  had  received  the 
^ft  of  ministration  {diaicaiitac)  previously  mentioned. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  there  was  an  order  of  Deaconesses  to 
minister  among  tte  women,  in  the  Apostolic  Church  j  the  ouly  proof  of 
theii'  existence  is  the  epitliet  attached  to  the  uame  of  Plwebe,'  which  may 
be  otherwise  understood.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  almost  Oriental  seclusion  in  which  the  Greek  women  were  kept, 
would  render  the  institution  of  anch  an  ofBcc  not  unnatural  in  the  churches 
of  Greece,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  East. 

Besides  the  three  orders  of  Apostles,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons,  we  find 
another  classification  of  the  ministry  of  the  Church  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians/  where  they  are  divided  under  four  heads,  viz.,'  1st,  Apostles ; 
2ndly,  Prophets  ;  Srdly,  Evangelists  ;  4thly,  Pastoi-s  and  Teachers.  By 
the  fourth  class  we  must  understand '  the  Presbyters  to  be  denoted, 
and  we  then  have  two  other  names  interpolated  between  these  and  the 
Apostles  ;  viz.  Pro^p/iels  and  Evangdists.  By  the  former  we  most  nnder- 
stand  those  on  whom  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  bestowed  in  snch  abun- 
dant measure  as  to  constitute  their  peculiar  characteristic ;  and  whose 
work  it  was  to  impart  constantly  to  their  brethren  the  revelations  which 
they  received  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  term  Ev/Migdist  is  applied  to 
those  missionaries,  who,  like  Philip  the  Hellenist,'  and  Timothy,*  travdled 
from  place  to  place,  to  bear  the  Glad-tidings  of  Christ  to  nnbelievrng  na- 
tions or  individuals.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  Apostles  were  all  Evan- 
gelists, although  there  were  also  Evangelists  who  were  not  Apostles.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  our  modern  use  of  the  word  Evangehst  (as  mean- 
ing writer  of  a  Gosjid)  is  of  later  date,  and  has  no  place  here. 

Ail  these  elates  of  Church-oflcers  were  maintained  (so  far  as  they  re- 
quired it)  by  the  contributions  of  those  in  whose  service  they  laboured, 
St.  Paul  lays  down,  in  the  strongest  manner,  their  right  to  such  mainten- 
ance ; '  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  find  that  ho  very  rarely  accepted  the 
offerings,  which,  in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  he  might  himself  have  claimed. 
He  prefeiTcd  to  labour  with  his  own  hands  for  his  own  support,  that  ha 

1  Runi.xvi.l.    See  p.  435,  n.  1.  '  Eph.lv.ll. 

3  A  eimllar  elasflification  oocurs  1  Cor,  sii.  28  ;  viz.,  lat,  Ajjoatlsa  ;  2clly,  PropUete  ; 
ardly,  Teachers. 
'  See  above,  p.  434,  n.  7  >  Acta  sxL  8. 

•  -2  Tim.  iv.  S.  1  1  Cor.  ix.  7-14. 
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might  put  liJs  disinterested  motiTes  beyond  the  possibility  of  suspicion  ; 
and  he  advises  the  presbyters  of  the  Ephesiaa  Church  to  follow  tis  exam 
pie  in  this  respect,  tliat  so  they  might  be  able  to  contvibnte,  by  their  own 
esertions,  to  the  support  of  the  helpless. 

The  mode  of  appointment  to  these  different  ofBcea  varied  with  the 
nature  of  the  office  itself.  The  Apostles,  as  we  have  seen,  received  their 
commission  directly  from  Christ  himself ;  the  Prophets  were  appointed  by 
that  inspiration  which  they  received  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  their  claims 
woald  be  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  had  received  the  gift  of 
disixrivmmU  of  spirits.  The  Evangelists  were  sent  on  particular  missiona 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  Christiaris  with  whom  they  lived  (but  not  with- 
out a  special  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  will  to  that  effect),  as  the 
Chm-eh  of  Antioch  sent  away  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  evangelise  Cyprus. 
The  presbyters  and  deacons  were  appointed  by  the  Apostles  themselves 
{as '  at  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch  ia  Pisidia),  or  by  their  deputies,  as 
in  the  case  of  Timothy  and  Titus ;  yet,  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  was  ob- 
tained ;  and  it  is  possible  that  in  other  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  seven  Hellenists,  the  officers  of  the  Chureli  may  have  been 
elected  by  the  Church  which  they  were  to  serve. 

In  all  cases,  so  far  as  we  may  infer  fi'om  the  recorded  instances  in  the 
Acts,  those  who  were  selected  for  the  performance  of  Chra'ch  offices  were 
solemnly  set  apart  for  the  duties  to  which  they  devoted  themselves.  This 
ordination  they  received,  whether  the  office  to  which  they  were  called  was 
permanent  or  temporary.  The  Church,  of  which  they  were  membera, 
devoted  a  preparatory  season  to  "  fasting  and  prayer  ;"  and  then  those  who 
wore  to  be  set  apart  were  consecrated  to  their  work  by  that  solemn  and 
touching  symbolical  act,  the  laying  oa  of  hands,  which  has  been  ever  since 
appropriated  to  the  same  purpose  and  meaning.  And  thus,  in  answer  to 
the  fMth  and  prayers  of  the  Church,  the  spiritual  gifts  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  ofBce  were'  bestowed  by  Him  who  is  "  the  Lord  and 
Giver  of  Life." 

Having  thus  briefly  attempted  t«  describe  the  Offices  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  we  pass  to  the  conaderatioa  of  its  Ordinances.  Of  these,  the 
chief  were,  of  course,  those  two  sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  himself, 
whicb  have  been  the  heritage  of  the  Universal  Church  throughout  all  suc- 
ceeding ages.  The  sacrament  of  Baptism  was  regarded  as  the  door  of 
entrance  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  was  held  to  be  so  indispensable 
that  it  could  not  be  omitted  even  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul.  We  have  seen 
tliat  although  he  had  been  called  to  the  apostleship  by  the  direct  interven- 

■  Compare  3  Tim  i.  G.     ■'  The  gift  of  God  wiiinli  ia  ic  thi-e  by  thu  puttiag  on  of  my 
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tion  of  Cbrist  himself,  jct  he  waa  commaiidftd  to  receive  baptlEiii  ut  t!ie 
Hands  of  a  simple  disciple.  In  ordinarj  cases,  the  sole  condition  leqtiired 
for  baptism  was,  that  the  persons  to  be  baptized  should  acknowledge  Jesna 
as  the  Messiah,'  "  declared  to  be  the  Son.  of  God  with  power,  by  his  resur- 
rection from  the  dead."  In  this  acknowledgment  was  virtually  involved 
the  readiness  of  the  new  converts  to  bubinit  to  tlie  i^mdance  of  those  v,  hoia 
Christ  had  appointed  as  the  Apostles  and  teaehers  of  His  Cburoh  ,  and 
we  find'  that  they  were  subsequently  iiistructLd  in  the  tiuths  of  Christt- 
anity,  and  were  taught  the  true  spiritual  meaning  of  those  aJicienl  f  o- 
plieeiee,  wLich  (if  Jews)  they  had  hitherto  interpreted  of  a  hamiin 
conqueror  and  an  earthly  kingdom  This  iu--truction,  hon  ever  took  pi  «.e 
after  baptism,  not  before  it ;  and  heiein  we  remaik  a  great  aad  strikmg 
difference  from  the  subsequent  nsige  of  thi  Chuich  For  not  long  after 
the  time  of  the  Apostles,  the  prmaitive  practice  in  this  respect  was  com- 
pletely reversed  ;  in  all  cases  tbe  convert  was  subjected  to  a  long  course  of 
preliminary  instruction  before  he  was  admitted  to  baptism,  and  in  some 
instances  the  catechumen  remained  unbaptized  till  the  hour  of  death  ;  for 
thus  he  thought  to  escape  the  strictness  of  a  Christian  life,  and  fancied  that 
a  death-bed  baptism  would  operate  magically  upon  his  spiritual  condition, 
and  euaure  his  salvation.  The  Apostolic  practice  of  immediate  baptism 
would,  bad  it  been  retained,  have  guarded  the  Church  from  so  baneful  a 
superstition. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  Apostles  baptized  adults  only,  or 
whether  they  admitted  infants  also  into  the  Church  ;  yet  we  cannot  but 
think  it  almost  demonstratively  proved  that  infant  baptism  =  was  their 

>  This  oondmon  would  (at  first  aght)  appear  as  if  oulj  applicable  to  Jews  or  Jewish 
proseljtes,  who  alreadj  were  looldng  for  a  Mesaiah ;  yet,  since  the  acltnowiedgnmnt 
of  Jeeua  us  the  Messiah  involves  la  Kaelf,  when  rigUtly  understood,  tlie  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  was  a  sufficient  foundalion  for  the  Mtb  of  Gtentiles  also.  In  the  case  hoth 
of  Jews  aud  Gentiles,  Hie  thing  required,  in  the  first  iustauce,  was  a  belief  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Apostles,  that  "  thin  Jesus  had  God  raised  up,"  and  thus  liad  "  made  that 
same  Jesna,  whom  Ihey  liad  cmcifiea,  both  Lord  and  Christ"  The  most  Important 
parages,  as  beadng  on  this  sulject,  are  the  bapl^m  and  conlirmatioa  of  Ute  Samaritan 
couverta  (Acts  viii.),  the  account  of  the  baptism  of  the  Etiiiopian  eunuch  (Acts  viiL), 
»rf  Cornelias  (Acts  x.),  of  the  Phillppiau  gaoler  (Acta  svi.)  (the  only  case  where  the 
baptism  of  a  non-proselyted  heathen  is  recorded),  of  John's  diaeiples  at  Ephesua 
(Acts  xls.),  aad  the  statement  in  Rom.  x.  9,  10. 

'  This  appears  fW>m  saoh  paasagea  aa  Gal.  Vi.  C,  1  Thcsa.  v.  12,  Acta  ss.  20,  28,  and 
many  others. 

3  It  is  at  iirst  startling  to  Gad  Neander,  with  his  great  learaing  and  candor,  talting 
an  opposite  view.  Yet  the  arguments  on  which  he  grounds  his  opinion,  both  in  tbe 
Fktnling  and  Leading  and  in  the  C/airch  History,  seem  pMnly  hiconclosive.  He 
hhnaelf  aetnowledges  that  the  principles  laid  down  by  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.  14)  con- 
tain a  iustificatioa  of  infant  baptism,  and  he  admits  that  it  was  practiaed  in  tie  time 
of  Irenajna,  His  chief  reason  against  thinldng  it  an  Apostolical  practice  (Church  Hia- 
tory,  sect,  3)  is,  that  Tertulliau  opposed  it ;  but  Tertullian  does  not  protend  to  call  it 
an  innovation.    Surely  if  infant  baptiam  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Apoallea.  wfl 
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practice.  This  secma  evidiiiit,  not  merely  because  (had  it  been  otlierwise) 
we  must  have  found  some  traces  of  the  first  introduction  of  infant  baptism 
afterwards,  but  also  because  the  Tery  idea  of  the  Apostolic  baptism,  as 
t!ie  MlraTtce  into  Christ's  kingdom,  implies  that  it  could  not  have  been 
refused  to  infants  without  violating  the  command  of  Christ :  "  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  Xg^n,  St.  Paul  expressly  says  that  tlie  children  of  a  Chris- 
tian parent  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  consecrated  to  God  (aytoi)  by  virtue 
of  their  very  birth  ; '  and  it  would  have  been  most  inconsistent  with  this 
view,  as  well  as  with  the  practice  in  the  case  of  adnlts,  to  delay  the  recep- 
tion of  infanta  into  the  Clinrch  till  tfioy  had  been  fully  instructed  in  Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

We  know  from  the  Gospels'  tliat  the  new  converts  were  baptized  "in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  And 
after  the  performance '  of  the  sacrament,  an  outward  sign  was  given  that 
God  was  indeed  present  with  His  Church,  through  the  mediation  of  The 
Son,  in  the  person  of  The  Spirit ;  for  the  baptized  converts,  when  the 
Apostles  had  laid  their  hands  on  them,  received  some  spiritual  gift,  either 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  or  of  speaking  in  tongues,  bestowed  upon 
each  of  them  by  Him  who  "  divideth  to  every  man  severally  as  He  will." 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  baptism  was  (unless  in  exceptional  cases)  ad- 
ministered by  immersion,  the  convert  being  plunged  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  represent  his  death  to  the  life  of  sin,  and  then  raised  from 
this  momentary  burial  to  represent  his  resurrection  to  the  life  of  right- 
eousness; It  must  be  a  subject  of  regret  that  the  general  discontinuance 
of  this  ori^nal  form  of  baptism  (though  perhaps  necessary  in  our  northern 
climates)  has  rendered  obscure  to  popular  apprehension  some  very  import- 
ant pixssBges  of  Scripture. 

With  regard  to  the  other  sacrament,  we  know  both  from  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistles  how  constantly  the  Apostolic  Church  obeyed  their  Lord's 
command;  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  Indeed  it  would  seem  that 
originally  their  common  meals  were  ended,  as  that  memorable  feast  at 
Emmaus  had  been,  by  its  celebration ;  so  that,  as  at  the  first  to  those 
shoiUd  iiave  found  some  one  at  lea;St  among  the  many  cliurchea  of  pricultive  Cbiisteii- 
dom  reslatlng  its  introduction. 

i  1  Cor.  vu.  14. 

'  Matt,  asviii.  19.  We  cannot  agree  with  Neander  (Planting  antl  Leading,  l  23  and 
188)  that  the  evideuoe  of  this  posltivs  coranmnd  ia  at  all  impaired,  by  our  finding  bap- 
tism descclbed  in  the  Acts  anil  Epistles  as  baptism  into  the  n<tme  of  Jesus;  the  latter 
seems  a  condenaed  expcesMon  which  would  naturally  be  employed,  just  aa  we  now 
speak  of  Christian  bapUHm.  The  answer  of  St.  Paul  to  tho  disciplea  of  John  the  Bap. 
list  at  Ephesus  (Acta  six.  3),  is  a  strong  argumeut  that  the  aamc  of  the  Hoiy  Ghosi 
occurred  in  the  baptismal  formula  then  employed. 

a  The  case  of  Corneiina,  in  whieli  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  bestowed  bejon 
baptism,  was  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule. 
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two  disciples,  their  Lord's  presence  was  dailj  "made  known  unto  tlicm  ic 
the  breaking  of  bread." '  Subsequently  tbe  communion  was  adminiatei'ed 
at  the  close  of  the  public  feasts  of  love  {iyar^ai^)  at  which  the  Christians 
met  to  realise  their  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  to  partake  together, 
rich  and  poor,  masters  and  slaves,  on  equal  terms,  of  the  common  meaL 
But  this  practice  led  to  abases,  as  we  see  m  the  ease  of  the  Corinthian 
Ohurcli,  where  the  very  idea  of  the  ordinance  was  violated  B^  the  provid- 
ing of  different  food  for  the  rich  and  poor  and  where  some  of  the  former 
weie  even  f,mlfcy  of  mten  peri  ce  Consequently  a  change  w  a  ile  anl 
the  comijiu  on  a  Im  mstere  1  h  tor  nstead  ot  oft  the  me  J  an  1  f  illj 
aepa  ated  f  om   t  al  ogethe 

The  fest  als  o\se  e  11  t  tl  t  A^  o  tol  c  Chn  h  n  e  e  it  fi  st  tl  e  stb  e 
w  th  tl  ose  of  the  Je  a  ind  the  h  erv  n  of  these  was  cont  nued 
espe  ally  by  the  Ch  st  ai  s  ot  Jew  sh  h  rth  fo  i  cons  deral  le  t  n  e  A 
h  gher  and  more  sp  r  tual  mei  g  hovever  as  atta  hed  to  tier  ce!e 
b  at  on  a  1  part  c  larly  the  Pascl  al  feist  vas  kept  no  long  r  as  a 
shadow  ot  ^ooi  tl  n^s  to  ome  hut  as  the  com  cm  rat  on  of  1  le  ngs 
actually  b  toved  n  the  leath  lud  es  rrectoa  of  Ohr  st  Thu?  tid 
already  see  the  ge  u  of  o  East  fest  val  n  tl  e  exhortat  on  vl  ch  St 
Paul  gives  to  the  Corinthians  concerning  the  manner  in  which  they  should 
celebrate  the  pascha!  feast,  Kor  was  it  only  at  this  annual  feast  that  they 
Itept  in  memory  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord  ;  every  Sunday  likewise  was 
a  festival  in  memory  of  the  same  event  ;  the  Church  never  failed  to  meet 
for  common  prayer  and  praise  on  that  day  of  the  week  ;  and  it  very  soon 
acquhed  the  name  of  the  "  Lord's  Day,"  which  it  has  since  retaiued. 

But  the  meetings  of  the  first  converts  for  public  worship  were  not 
confined  to  a  single  day  of  the  week  ;  they  were  always  frequent,  often 
daily.  The  Jewish  Christians  met  at  first  in  Jerusalem  in  some  of  the 
courts  of  the  temple,  there  to  join  in  the  prayers  and  hear  the  teaching  of 
Peter  and  John.  Afterwai-ds  the  private  houses^  of  the  more  opulent 
Christians  were  thrown  open  to  furnish  their  brethren  with  a  place  of 
assembly ;  and  they  met  for  prayei'  and  praise  in  some  "upper  chamber,"' 
with  the  "  doors  shut  for  fear  of  the  Jews,"  The  outward  form  and  order 
of  their  worship  differed  very  materially  from  onr  own,  as  indeed  was 
necessarily  the  case  where  so  many  of  the  worshippers  were  under  the 
miraculous  influence  of  the  Holy  Spu'it.  Some  were  filled  with  prophetic 
inspiration  ;  some  constrained  to  pour  forth  their  ecstatic  feelings  in  the 
exei'cise  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  "  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance,"  We 
Bee,  from  St.  Paul's  directions  to  tbe  Corinthians,  that  thei-e  was  dangel 
<  Lukeix!v.35. 

*  Jada  jdL    This  is  tbe  custom  to  wbicti  Pliuy  alludes,  when  lie  describes  ttie  Cliria' 
Giom  jaeetias  to  partake  ot  ciius  praniiscsius  etinmKcius  (Ep.  x.  97}. 

s  See  Bom.  swL  5,  aod  1  Oor.  xvi.  19,  and  Acts  xviii.  7. 

*  "  The  upper  chamber  where  Ihej  were  gatbered  together."    Acts  sx.  8. 
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cvcii  tlieii  lest  their  worsliip  should  degenerate  iuto  a  scene  of  confusion, 
IrODi  tlie  anmbei'  who  wislicd  to  take  part  in  tlie  pulilic  ministiutioas ;  and 
lie  lays  down  rules  wliieli  bIiow  tliat  even  the  exercise  of  supernatural  gifts 
was  to  be  restrained,  if  it  tended  to  violate  the  orderly  celebration  of 
public  worship.  He  directs  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  should  pro- 
phecy in  the  same  assembly  ;  and  that  those  who  had  the  gift  of  tongues 
shonid  not  exercise  it,  unless  some  one  present  had  the  gift  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  conld  explain  their  utterances  to  the  congregation.  He  also  for- 
bids women  (even  though  some  of  them  might  be  prophetesses ')  to  speak 
in  the  public  assembly ;  and  desires  that  they  should  appear  veiled,  as 
tecame  the  modesty  of  their  sex. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  diversity,  however,  the  essential  parts  of 
public  worship  were  the  same  then  as  now,  for  we  find  that  prayer  was 
made,  and  thanks^ving  offered  up,  by  those  who  officiated,  and  that  the 
congregation  signified  their  assent  by  a  unanimous  Amen,^  Psalms  also 
were  chanted,  doubtless  to  some  of  those  ancient  Hebrew  melodies  which 
have  been  handed  down,  not  improbably  to  our  own  times,  in  the  simplest 
form  of  ecclesiastical  music ;  and  addresses  of  exhortation  or  instruction 
were  ^ven  by  those  whom  the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  the  gift  of  teachinjr, 
had  fitted  for  the  task. 

Bnt  whatever  were  the  other  acts  of  devotion  in  which  these  assem- 
blies were  employed,  it  seems  probable  that  the  daily  worship  always  con- 
cluded with  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.'  And  as  in  this  tlio 
members  of  the  Church  expressed  and  realised  the  closest  fellowship,  not 
only  with  their  risen  Lord,  but  also  with  each  other,  so  it  was  customary 
to  symbolise  this  latter  union  by  the  interchange  of  the  kiss  of  peace  be- 
fore the  sacrament,  a  practice  to  which  St.  Paul  frequently  alludes.^ 

It  would  hare  been  well  if  the  inward  love  and  harmony  of  the  Charch 
had  really  corresponded  with  the  outward  manifestation  of  it  in  this  touch- 
ing ceremony.  But  this  was  not  the  case,  even  while  the  Apostles  them- 
selves poured  out  the  wine  and  broke  the  bread  which  symbolised  the  per- 
fect union  of  the  members  of  Christ's  body.  The  Idss  of  peace  sometimes 
only  veiled  the  hatred  of  warring  factions.     So  St.  Paul  expresses  to  the 

1  Acta  xxi.  9.  "  1  Cor.  xiv.  16. 

s  This  Bcemfi  proved  hy  1  Cor.  xi,  20,  where  St.  Paul  appoai-a  to  assame  that  the  VDIJ 
oiueCt  of  (!VV£f.8elv  hi  iKKPi^ijai^  wna  mififoKow  defirum  ^ayeh.  As  tlie  Locd'a  SuppiT 
waa  originally  the  conelusloa  or  the  Agape,  it  was  oeleferated  tn  \l\e  evening ;  and  prt>- 
bahly,  therefore,  evening  waa  the  time,  on  ordinary  occa^oiis,  for  the  meeting  of  tlio 
chureh.  This  was  certainly  Hie  case  in  Acts  sx.  S ;  a  passage  which  Neauder  mnst 
have  overlooked  when  he  says  (Church  History,  sect.  3)  that  the  churoli  service  ia  the 
time  of  tie  Apostles  waa  held  early  iu  the  morning.  There  are  olivious  reasons  why 
the  eveniDg  wouia  have  been  the  moat  proper  time  for  a  service  wh.ch  was  to  t«  ittteniled 
by  those  whose  day  wo3  spent  in  "working  with  their  hands." 

<  See  note  on  1.  These,  v.  26. 
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Corintiiiaaa  liis  grief  at  hearing  that  there  were  "  divisions  among  them,"' 
which  showed  themselves  when  they  met  together  for  public  worship. 
The  earliest  division  of  the  Chiistian  Chnrch  into  opposin,^  paities  waa 
caused  by  the  Judaizing  teachers  of  whose  factious  eftoita  m  Jerusalem 
and  elsewhere  we  hwe  already  ipoken  Their  great  object  wis  to  turn 
ihe  newly  coD.\eTti,d  Lhiiotiana  into  Jewish  piosclytes  who  should  difftr 
froa  other  Jews  only  in  the  recognition  of  Jesus  ia  the  Messiah  In 
their  view  the  natural  posterity  of  Abraham  weie  stiU  as  much  is  ever 
the  theocratic  nation,  entitled  to  Gods  e\i.lasive  iavour  to  which  the  lebt 
of  mankind  could  only  he  admitted  by  boeomin^  Jews  Iho^e  mcmbi.r': 
of  this  party  who  weie  reillj  sincere  believera  m  Chiiatnnity,  piobiblj 
expected  thit  a  majoiity  of  their  Lountiymen  finding  their  own  national 
privileges  thuo  ai,know!edged  and  maintained  by  the  Christians,  wonld  OL 
then-  part  moie  wUlmgly  acknowledge  Jesus  as  then  Messiah  ,  and  thus 
they  fancied  that  the  Christian  Church  wouid  gam  a  lai^r  accession  of 
members  than  could  ever  iccrue  to  it  fiom  isolated  Geatile  converts  so 
that  they  probably  justibed  their  opposition  to  St  Paul  on  grounds  not 
only  of  Jewish  but  of  Chiistian  policy  ,  for  they  imagined  that  by  hia 
admi^ion  of  uncircamcised  Gentiles  into  the  fall  membership  of  the 
Church,  he  was  repelling  far  more  numerous  converts  of  Israelitish  birth, 
who  would  otherwise  have  accepted  the  doctnne  of  Jesus.  This  belief 
(which  in  itself,  and  seen  from  their  point  of  view  m  that  age,  was  not 
nnreasonable)  m%bt  have  enabled  them  to  excuse  to  their  consciences,  as 
Christians,  the  bitteiniss  of  their  opposition  to  the  great  Christian  Apos- 
tle. But  in  considering  them  as  a  party  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  they 
felt  themselves  more  Jews  than  Christians.  They  acknowledged  Jesus  of 
Kazareth  as  the  promised  Messiah,  and  so  far  they  were  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  ;  but  the  Messiah  himself,  they  thought, 
was  only  a  "  Saviour  of  His  people  Israel ; "  and  they  ignored  that  true 
meaning  of  the  ancient  prophecies,  which  St.  Paul  was  inspired  to  reveal 
to  the  Universal  Church,  teaching  ua  that  the  "excellent  things"  which 
are  spoken  of  the  people  of  God,  and  the  city  of  God,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, are  to  be  by  us  interpreted  of  the  "  household  of  faith,"  and  "  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem." 

We  have  seen  that  the  Judaizera  at  first  insisted  upon  the  observance 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  especially  of  chrcmBeision,  as  an  absolute  re- 
quisite for  admission  into  the  Church,  "  saying,  Except  ye  be  circumcised 
after  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved."  But  after  the  decision 
of  the  "  Council  of  Jerusalem"  it  waa  impossible  for  them  to  require  this 
ftondition  ;  they  therefore  altered  their  tactics,  and  as  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  seemed  to  assume  that  the  Jewish  Christians  would  continue  to 
observe  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  Jndaizers  tc  )lt  advantage  of  this  to  insist 
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on  the  ncccs  ty  of  a  ae]  aration  between  tto  e  ti  ho  k  j  t  the  v>  LoIp  law 
and  all  otters  th  y  taught  that  the  unc  rcnmi,  se  I  we  e  in  a  lower  con- 
dition as  to  SI  ritual  privileges  and  at  a  greiter  distiicc  fiom  God; 
and  that  only  the  cireumcised  converts  weie  in  a  state  of  fill  acceptance 
with  Him  in  sh  rt  they  kept  the  Gentile  LOnverta  who  1*0111  nit  sub- 
mit to  c  re  imci  ion  on  the  same  f  Doting  as  the  prosdyte^  of  the  gale  and 
ti-eated  the  circQniLised  alone  as  proselytes  of  nghtemsness  When  we 
comprehend  all  that  was  involved  m  this  we  can  easily  understand  the 
energetic  opposition  with  which  their  teaching  was  met  by  St  Panl  It 
was  DO  mere  qaestioa  of  outward  obativance  no  mattei  of  indifference 
(aa  itnu^ht  it  fir  t  sffhtaiptar)  whethei  the  GeDtte  coiurts  wire  cir- 
cumcised or  not ;  on  the  contrary,  the  question  at  stake  was  nothing  le^ 
than  this,  whether  Christians  should  be  merely  a  Jewish  sect  under  the 
bondage  of  a  ceremonial  law,  and  only  distinguished  from  other  Jews  by 
believing  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  or  whethei  tl  y  h  Id  b  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  owning  no  other  allegian  b  1 1  II  m  freed 
from  the  bondage  of  the  letter,  and  bearing  the  seal  f  th  nh  tance 
no- longer  in  their  bodies,  hut  in  their  hearts.  We  n  d  rst  d  now 
the  full  truth  of  his  indignant  remonstrance,  "If  ye  b  ir  m  i  Christ 
shall  profit  you  nothing."     And  we  can  understand  also  th  p    Uion 

which  his  teaching  must  have  produced  in  those  who  h  Id  th  y  anti- 

thesis of  this,  namely,  that  Christianity  without  circ  m  w        tterly 

worthless.  Hence  their  loug  and  desperate  struggle  to  destroy  the  influ- 
ence of  St.  Panl  in  every  Church  which  he  founded  or  visited  ;  in  Antioch, 
in  Galatia,  in  Corinth,  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  Rome. ,  For  ashe  was  in  truth 
the  great  prophet  divinely  commissioned  to  reveal  the  catholicity  of  the 
ChrisHan  Church,  so  he  appeared  to  them  the  great  apostate,  urged  by 
the  'Aorst  motives '  to  break  down  the  fence  and  root  up  the  hedge,  which 
separated  the  heritage  of  the  Lord  from  a  godless  world. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  at  their  snecess  in  creating  divisions  in  the 
Churches  to  which  they  came,  when  we  remember  that  the  nucleus  of  all 
thase  Churches  vi%f  a  body  of  converted  Jews  and  proselytes.  The 
Judaizing  emissaries  were  leady  to  ftatter  the  prejudices  of  the  iufinential 
body  ;  nor  did  they  alratam  (as  we  know  both  from  tradition  and  from  his 
own  letters)  from  msmuatm^  the  most  scandalona  charges  against  their 
great  opponent  °     And  thu'!  in  every  Christian  church  established  by  St. 

I  That  curious  apoorjphal  boolt,  the  Clementine  Eeoognitions,  contaias,  in  s,  modi- 
fied form,  a  record  of  tbe  view  taken  hy  the  Judaizers  of  St  Paul,  from  Uie  pen  of  the 
Judaizing  party  itself,  in  the  pretended  epistle  of  Peter  to  James.  The  English  reader 
elionld  consult  the  interesting  remarks  of  Mr.  Staclej'  on  the  dementiites  (Stanley's 
Sermons,  p.  374,  &e.),  and  also  Neander'a  Church  History  (American  translation, 
vol.  ii.  p.  35,  Ac). 

'  We  loam  fr(im  Epiptaniua  tJiat  the  Ebio!iit(;5  accuse!  St.  Paul  of  renouaolrg 
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Paul,  tborc  sprang  up,  as  we  shall  see,  a  schismatit.  piity,  opposed  to  Ijjj 
teacHng  and  hostile  to  his  person. 

This  great  Jadaizing  party  was  of  eonise  eubdnuled  into  Taiious  sec 
tioHS,  united  ia  their  main  object  but  distmguLshed  ^y  minor  shades  of 
difference.  Thus,  we  find  at  Corinth  that  it  compiehcnded  two  factions, 
the  one  apparently  distinguished  from  tlie  other  by  a  greater  degree  of 
violence.  The  more  moderate  called  tliemselves  the  followers  of  Fetcrj  or 
rather  of  Cephas,  for  they  preferred  to  use  his  Hebrew  name.'  These 
dwelt  much  upon  our  Lord's  special  piomises  to  Peter,  and  the  necessary 
inferiority  of  St.  Paul  to  him  who  was  divinely  ordained  to  be  the  rock 
whereon  the  Church  should  be  built  Th  y  insinuated  that  St.  Pau^  felt 
doubts  about  his  own  Apostohc  luthority  an  1  did  not  dare  to  claim  the 
right  of  maintenance,'  which  Christ  had  expressly  given  to  His  true  Apos- 
tles. They  also  depreciated  him  as  a  mamtaiaer  of  ceUIiacy,  and  con- 
trasted him  in  this  respect  with  the  great  Pillars  of  the  Church,  ''the 
brethren  of  the  Lord  and  Cephas,"  who  were  married.'  And  no  doubt 
thoy  declaimed  against  the  audacity  of  a  converted  persecutor,  "  born 
into  the  Church  out  of  due  time,"  in  "  withstaading  to  the  face  "  the  chief 
of  the  Apostles.  A  still  more  violent  section  called  themselves,  by  a 
strange  misnomer,  the  party  of  Christ.-'  These  appear  to  have  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  fact,  that  Paul  had  never  seen  or  known  Our  Lord  while 
on  earth ;  and  they  claimed  for  themselves  a  peculiar  connexion  with 
Christ,  as  having  either  been  among  the  number  of  His  disciples,  or  at 
least  as  being  in  close  connexion  with  the  "brethren  of  the  Lord,"  and 
especially  with  James,  the  head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  To  this 
subdivision  probably  belonged  the  emissaries  who  professed  to  come 
"  from  James," '  and  who  created  a  schism  in  the  Church  of  Antioeh, 

Connected  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  Jndaizing  party,  but  yet  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  it,  were  those  Christians  who  are  known  in 
the  New  Testament  as  the  "  weak  brethren."  *  These  were  not  a  factious 
or  schismatic  party  ;  nay,  they  were  not,  properly  speaking,  a  party  at  all. 

Judaism  because  lio  was  a  r^ected  oondidalc  for  the  hand  of  the  High  FrieEt's  daugh- 
ter.   See  p.  97. 

'  The  MS.  reading  is  Cephas,  not  Feter,  In  those  paajagos  where  the  language  ot 
Uie  Jud^zera  is  referred  to.    Sec  note  on  Gal.  i.  18. 

■  1  Cor.  ix.  4,  6.    2  Cor.  si.  10.  =  1  Coi".  is.  5. 

*  Such  appears  the  moat  natucat  esplauotion  of  the  XpidroS  party  {1  Cor.  L  12). 
Do  Wette'a  view  of  it  ia  different,  tuid  will  be  found  in  the  Iiitrolnction  to  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle.  Another  hypothesis  is  stated  and  defended  at  leugtii  b; 
Neander.  (Planting  and  Leading,  p.  S83,  &a.)  It  appears  to  oa  that  lioth  De  Wette'a 
view  and  Neander's  ia  inoonsiatent  with  Z  Cor.  X.  f—unt  iriizoiBev  laeri^  Xpieroi 
tlvat,  TOVTO  ^o/iieoPu  ffuiii-  li^'  toroS  !ri  xaSdc  avTo;  Xpi^roC  ovta  xai  i/i-iii 
Xpioroi);  for  surely  St.  Faiii  would  never  have  said,  "^s  those  who  claim  some 
onaginary  cwitm'union  with  Christ  bcloug  to  Christ,  so  also  do  71)eloiig  to  Christ" 

1  Gal.  ii.  12.  "  Rom.  siv.  1,  2.    Eom.  xv.  1.    1  Cor.  viu.  T.    in.  23, 
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They  were  individual  conyerts  of  Jewish  extraction,  whoso  minds  wcro  not 
as  yet  safficieutly  Bnlightened  to  comprehend  tlie  fulness  of  "  the  liberty 
with  which  Christ  Lad  made  them  free."  Their  conscience  was  sensitive, 
and  filled  with  scruples,  resulting  from  early  habit  and  old  prejudices  ;  but 
they  did  not  join  in  the  violence  of  the  Judaizing  bigots,  iind  there  was 
even  a  danger  lest  tbej  should  be  led,  by  the  example  of  their  more  en- 
lightened brethren,  to  wound  their  own  conscience,  by  joining  in  acta 
which  they,  in  their  secret  hearts,  thought  wrong.  Kothing  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  teudernesa  and  sympathy  which  St.  Paul  shows  towards 
these  weak  Christians  j  while  he  plainly  sets  before  them  their  mistake, 
and  shows  thivt  their  prpjudice?  resnlt  from  ignorance,  yet  he  has  no 
sterner  rebuke  for  them  than  to  express  his  confidence  in  their  further  en- 
lightenment :  "  If  in  anything  ye  be  otberwise  minded,  God  shall  reveal 
even  this  unto  you."  '  So  great  is  his  anxiety  lest  the  hberty  which  they 
witnessed  in  others  sliould  tempt  them  to  blunt  the  dehcacy  of  their  moral 
feeling,  that  he  warns  his  more  enhghtened  converts  to  abstain  from  lawful 
indulgences,  lest  they  cause  the  weak  to  stumble.  "  If  meat  make  my 
brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  o  meat  n  hilb  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make 
my  brother  to  offend."'  Brctlren  ye  have  been  called  onto  liberty, 
only  use  not  liberty  for  an  occas  on  to  the  flesh,  but  by  Jove  serve  one  an- 
other."^   "Destroy  not  h  m  with  thy  me  it  for  whom  Christ  died." ' 

TJiese  latter  warnings  were  allie  &el  by  St.  Paul  to  a  party  very  dif- 
ferent ftora  those  of  whom  we  have  previously  spoken  ;  a  party  who  called 
themselves  (as  we  see  from  his  epistle  to  Corinth)  by  his  own  name,  and 
professed  to  follow  his  teaching,  yet  were  not  always  animated  by  his  spirit. 
There  was  an  obvious  danger  lest  the  opponents  of  the  Judaizing  section 
of  the  Church  should  themselves  imitate  one  of  the  errora  of  their  antago- 
nists, by  combining  as  partizans  rather  than  as  Christians  ;  St.  Paul  feels 
himself  necessitated  to  remind  them  that  the  very  idea  of  the  Catholic 
Church  excludes  all  party  combinations  from  its  pale,  and  that  adverse 
factions,  ran^ng  themselves  under  human  leaders,  involve  a  contradiction 
to  the  Christian  name  "  la  Christ  divided  T  was  Paul  ci'ucified  for  you? 
or  were  you  baptized  into  the  name  or  Pad  ?"  "Who  then  is  Paul,  and 
who  is  A]  olios  but  m  nisters  by  whom  ye  believed  ? "  * 

The  Paul  party  (as  they  called  themselves)  appear  to  have  ridi- 
culed tl  e  sc  p  losity  of  their  less  enhghtened  brethren,  and  to  have  felt 
tor  them  i  contempt  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  love.'^  And 
in  theii  oj  j  o  t        t     the  Judaizcrs,  they  showed  a  bitterness  of  feeling 

1  PLiL  u    Ij  '  1  Cor.  viii,  13. 

'  Ga!  V  13  '  Eom.  xiv.  13. 

1  1  Cor.  i.  13,  and  1  Cor.  iii.  5. 

«  Rom.  xiv.  10.  "  Why  dost  thou  despise  {cSoiHeveis)  tlij  brother  ? "  la  a  qucaHon 
nailr^sed  to  tMa  pacty. 
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auii  violence  of  action,'  too  like  that  of  their  opponcntB,  Some  of  ttiem, 
also,  were  inclined  to  exalt  over  the  fall  of  God's  ancient  people,  and  to 
gfory  in  their  own  position,  as  though  it  had  been  won  by  superior  merit. 
These  are  rebuked  by  St.  Paul  for  their  "  boasting,"  and  warned  against  ita 
consequences.  "  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear  ;  for  if  God  spared  not  the 
natural  branches,  take  heed  lest  He  also  spare  not  thee." "  One  section 
of  this  party  seems  to  have  united  these  errors  with  one  still  more  danger- 
ous U)  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  faith ;  they  received  Christianity 
more  ir,  an  intellectual  than  a  moral  aspect ;  not  as  a  spiritual  religion,  so 
mueh  as  a  new  system  of  philosophy.  This  wa«  a  phase  of  error  most 
likely  to  occur  among  the  disputations'  reasoners  who  abounded  in  the 
great  Greek  cities ;  and,  accordiugij,  we  find  the  first  trace  of  its  exist- 
ence at  Corinth.  There  it  took  a  peculiar  form,  in  consequence  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Apollos  as  a  Christian  teacher,  soon  after  the  departure  of  St. 
Paul.  He  was  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  and  as  such  had  received  that  Gre- 
cian onldvation,  and  had  acquired  that  famiUarity  with  Greek  philosophy, 
which  distmguished  the  more  learned  Alexandrian  Jews,  Thus  he  was 
able  to  adapt  his  teaching  to  the  taste  of  his  philosophising  hearers  at 
Corinth  far  more  than  St.  Paul  could  do  ;  and,  indeed,  the  latter  had  pur- 
posely abstsuned  from  even  attempting  this  at  Corinth.*  Accordingly,  the 
School  which  we  have  mentioned  called  themselves  the  followers  of  Apol- 
los, and  extolied  his  philosophic  views,  in  opposition  to  the  simple  and  un- 
learned amplicity  which  they  ascribed  to  the  style  of  St.  Paul,  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  in  the  temper  of  this  portion  of  the  Church  the  germ  of  that 
rationalising  tendency  which  afterwards  developed  itself  into  the  Greek 
element  of  Gnosticism,  Already,  indeed,  although  that  heresy  was  not 
yet  invented,  some  of  the  worst  opinions  of  the  worst  Gnostics  found  ad- 
vocates among  those  who  called  themselves  Chrbtians ;  there  was,  even 
now,  a  party  in  the  Church  which  defended  fornication'  on  theory,  and 
which  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.=  These  heresies  probably  ori- 
ginated with  those  who  (as  we  have  observsd)  embraced  Christianity  as  a 
new  philosophy  ;  some  of  whom  attempted,  with  a  perverted  ingenuity,  to 
extract  from  its  doctrines  a  justification  of  the  immoral  life  to  which  they 
were  addicted.  Thus,  St.  Paul  had  tJiaght  that  the  law  was  dead  to  true 
Christians  ;  meaning  thereby,  that  those  who  were  penetrated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  made  one  with  Christ,  worked  righteousness,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  a  law  of  precepts  and  penalties,  but  through  the  necessary  ope- 
ration of  the  spiritual  principle  within  them.    For,  as  the  law  against 

'  See  the  admonitions  addressed  to  the  jtvcv  /lanxo!  in  Gnl.  t.  13,  14,  26,  and  Gal 
vLl-5, 
'  Rom,  li.  17-23,  3  The  ev^imral  rov  aldvos  Tovro. ,  I  Cor.  i.  20. 

'  1  Cor.  iL  1. 

»  Bee  I  Cor,  \l  9-20,  «  See  1  Cor,  xv.  12, 
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tlielf.  Qiigbt  !)e  said  to  be  dead  to  a  rich  man  (because  he  aouIiI  fed  no 
temptation  to  break  it),  so  the  whole  moral  law  would  be  dead  to  a  jjer- 
feefc  Christian  ; '  hence,  to  a  real  Ohristiao,  it  might  in  one  ilubp  be  truly 
Baid  that  prokihitiom  were  abolished.'  But  the  heretics  oi  nhom  wo  aio 
speaking  took  this  proposition  in  a  sense  the  very  opposite  to  th^t  which 
it  really  conveyed  ;  and  whereas  St.  Panl  taught  that  proMbitiona  were 
abolished  for  the  righteous,  they  maintained  that  aU  things  were  lawful  to 
the  wicked.  "  The  law  is  dead  " '  was  their  motto,  and  their  practice  was 
what  the  practice  of  Antinomians  iii  all  ages  has  been.  "  Let  us  continue 
In  siu,  tliat  grace  may  abound  "  was  then:  honible  perversioa  of  the  BTan- 

gelical  revelatioa  that  God  is  love.  "  la  Christ  Jesus,  neither  circum- 
ciMon  availeth  anything,  nor  nneircamcision."  *  "The  letter  killcth,  but 
the  Spirit  giveth  hfe.">  "  Meat  eommendeth  us  not  to  God  ;  for  neithtr 
if  we  eat  are  we  the  better,  nor  if  we  eat  not  are  we  the  worse ;""  "  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,"'  Such  were  the  words  in  which 
St.  Paul  expressed  the  great  truth,  tliat  religion  is  not  a  matter  of  outward 
ceremouies,  but  of  inward  life.  But  these  heretics  caught  up  the  words, 
and  inferred  that  all  outward  acts  were  indifferent,  and  none  could  be 
criminal.  They  advocated  the  most  unrestrained  indulgence  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  took  for  their  maxim  the  worst  precept  of  Epicurean  atheism, 
"  let  us  eat  and  driak,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  It  is  in  the  wealthy  and 
vicious  cities  of  Kome  and  Corinth  that  we  find  these  errors  first  manifest- 
ing themselves  ;  and  in  the  voluptuous  atmosphere  of  the  lattfir  it  was  not 
onuatural  that  there  should  be  some  who  would  seek  ia  a  new  religion  an 
excuse  for  theJr  old  vices,  and  others  who  would  easily  be  led  astray  by 
those  "  evil  communications  "  whose  corrupting  inluence  the  Apostle  him- 
self mentions  as  the  chief  source  of  this  mischief. 

The  Eesurrectioa  of  the  Dead  was  denied  in  the  same  city  and  by  the 
same*  party  ;  nor  is  it  strange  that  as  the  sensual  Felix  trembled  when 
Panl  preached  to  him  of  the  judgment  to  come,  so  these  profligate  cavil- 
lers shrank  from  the  thought  of  that  tribunal  before  which  account  mast 
be  given  of  the  thmgs  done  ia  the  body.     Perhaps,  also  (as  some  have  in- 
ferred from  St.  Paul's  refutation  of  these  heretics),  they  had  misunder- 
stood the  Christian  doctrine,  which  teaches  us  to  believe  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  a  spiritual  body,  as  though  it  had  asserted  the  re-animation  of 
"  this  vile  body  "  of  "  flesh  and  blood,"  which  "  cannot  inherit  tlie  kmgdom 
I  This  state  wonM  lie  perfectly  realised  if  the  renovatioa  of  beart  were  complete ; 
nai  it  is  practically  cealiacd  in  proportion  as  tlie  Cliriatian's  splritftal  union  witli  ChriEt 
approaelies  its  tlieoretio  atondard.    We  may  Relieve  that  it  whs  piirftetlj  realised  bj 
Bi.  faul  wlien  lie  wro(«  GaL  ii.  20. 
*  Compare  1  Tim.  i.  9.— tftnaiV  vo/iof  oi  KsTrai. 
>  Udvra  jwt  Heariv,  1  Cor.  vi.  13.  '  Gal.  v.  6. 

»  2  Oor.  ill.  6,  °  1  Cor.  viU.  8.  '  Rom.  xiv.  17. 

«  Thin  is  proved  by  1  Cor.  xr.  33,  34. 
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of  God ; "  ov  it  is  possible  that  a  materialistic  philosO[ilij  '  led  tUem  U: 
maintain  tliat  when  the  body  had  crumljled  away  in  the  grave,  or  been 
consumed  on  the  fmieral  pyre,  nothing  of  the  man  remained  in  being.  In 
either  case,  they  prohaWy  explained  away  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurreo- 
tion  as  a  metaphor,  similar  to  that  employed  by  St.  PaiJ  when  he  says 
that  baptism  is  the  resurrection  of  the  new  convert ; '  thus  Ihey  wonld 
ai^ree  with  those  later  heretics  (of  whoai  were  Hymenojas  and  Philetns) 
who  taught  "  that  the  Resnrrection  was  past  already." 

Hitlicrto  we  have  spoken  of  those  diuaions  ind  hcriii  f  s  which  ippcar 
to  have  sprung  up  in  the  several  Ohni(,hes  founled  bj  &t  Piul  at  the 
earliest  period  of  their  history  almost  immediately  after  then  conveisioa. 
Beyond  this  period  we  are  net  yet  iriived  m  fet  Paul  ^  life  ,  and  fiom  his 
conversion  even  to  the  time  of  Ina  impiisomncnt,  his  conflict  wa^  mainly 
with  the  Jews  or  Judaizers.  Bat  there  were  other  forms  of  error  which 
harassed  his  declining  yeaK  ;  and  these  we  will  now  endeavour  (although 
anticipating  the  course  of  our  biography)  shortly  to  describe,  so  that  it 
may  not  be  necessary  afterwards  to  revert  to  the  subject,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  particniar  cases,  which  will  meet  us  in  the  EpLstles,  may  be  un- 
derstood in  their  relation  to  the  general  religious  aspect  of  the  time. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  earliest  epoch  of  the  Church,  there  were  two 
elements  of  error  which  had  already  shown  themselves ;  namely,  the  bigot- 
ad,  exclusive,  and  superstitious  tendency  which  was  of  Jewish  origin  ;  and 
the  pseudo-philosophic,  or  rationilis  ng  tendency,  which  was  of  Grecian 
birth.  In  the  early  period  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken,  and  on- 
wards till  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  impiisonmeut  at  Rome,  the  first  of  these 
tendencies  was  the  principal  source  of  danger ;  hut  after  tliis,  as  the 
Church  enlarged  itself,  and  the  numbei  of  Gentile  converts  more  and  mort 
exceeded  that  of  the  Jewish  Ohri&tiauB  the  case  was  altered.  The  catho- 
licity of  the  Church  became  an  ebtabhshi.d  fact,  and  the  Judaizers,  properly 
80  called,  ceased  to  exist  as  an  mfluentiai  party  anyw^here  except  in  Pales- 
tine. Yet  still,  though  the  Jews  were  forced  to  give  up  their  excluslvc- 
iieas,  and  to  acknow^ledge  the  nncircumcised  as  "fellow  heirs  and  of  the  same 
body,"  their  superstition  remained,  and  became  a  fruitful  source  of  mis- 
chief. On  the  other  hand,  those  who  sought  for  nothing  more  in  Christi- 
anity than  a  new  philosophy,  were  naturally  increased  in  number,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Church  gained  converts  from  the  educated  classes ;  the  lec- 
turers in  the  schiJols  of  Athens,  the  "  wisdom  seekers"  of  Corinth,  the  An- 
tinoaiian  pervertera  of  St.  Paul's  teaching,  and  the  Platonising  rabbis  of 
Alexandria,  all  wonld  share  in  this  tendency.     The  latter,  iadeed,  as  rep 

'  If  this  were  the  case,  we  nraat  suppose  them  to  have  been  of  Epicurean  tetidenolea, 
imd,  so  far,  itifTtrent  A'om  the  later  Flalonising  Gnostics,  who  denied  tbe  Rcsurrectioe. 

'  Col.  ii.  12.    Compare  Eom.  vi.  i. 
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resented  by  the  learEed  Pliilo,  had  already  attempted  to  construct  a  sys- 
tem of  Judaic  Platonism,  which  espiained  away  almost  all  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Mnsaic  theology  into  accordance  with  the  doctrioes  of  the  Aca- 
demy. And  thus  the  way  was  already  paved  for  the  iutrodaction  of  that 
most  curious  amalgam  of  Hellenic  and  Oriental  speculation  with  Jewish 
Buperstition,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Gnostic  heresy.  It  is  a  dis- 
puted point  at  what  time  this  heresy  made  its  first  appearance  in  the 
Church  ;  some '  think  that  it  had  abeady  commenced  iu  the  Church  of 
Corinth  when  St.  Paul  warned  tuem  to  beware  of  the  knowledge  {Giwsis) 
wMch  pufFetli  up  ;  otlicrs  maintain  that  it  did  not  originate  till  the  time 
of  Easllides,  long  after  the  last  Apostle  had  fallen  asleep  jn  Jesus.  Per- 
haps, however,  we  may  consider  this  as  a  difference  rather  abont  the  deG- 
nition  of  a  term  than  the  history  of  a  sect.  If  we  define  Gnosticism  to  be 
that  combination  of  Orientalism  and  Platonism  held  by  the  followers  of 
Basilides  or  Valentinaa,  and  refnse  the  title  of  Gnostic  to  any  but  those 
who  adopted  their  system  in  its  full-grown  absurdity,  no  doubt  we  must 
not  place  the  Gnostics  among  the  heretics  of  the  Apostolic  age.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand  (as  seems  most  natural),  we  define  a  Gnostic  to  be  one 
who  claims  the  possession  of  a  peculiar  "  Gnosis  "  ( i.  e.  a  deep  and  philo 
sophic  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  theology,  unattaiuable  by  the  vulgar), 
then  it  is  indisputable  that  Gnosticism  had  begun  when  St.  Paul  warned 
Timothy  against  those  who  laid  claim  to  a  "  knowledge  falsely  so  called  " 
{•fcvSuwpos  ■yrHmg).'  And,  moreover,  we  find  that,  even  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  these  arrogant  speculators  had  begun  to  blend  with  their  Hellenic  phi- 
losophy certain  fragmeuta  of  Jewish  superstition,  which  afterwards  were 
incorporated  into  the  Cabbala.'  In  spite,  however,  of  the  occurrence  of 
such  Jewish  elements,  those  heresies  which  troubled  the  later  years  of  St. 
Paul,  and  afterwards  of  St.  John,  were  essentially  rather  of  Gentile '  than 
of  Jewish  ori^.     So  far  as  they  agreed  with  the  later  Gnosticism,  this 

1  This  la  {he  opiniou  of  Dr.  Burton,  the  great  English  authority  ou  the  Gnostic 
hereey.  (Lectures,  pp.  84,  S5.)  We  cannot  refer  to  Ihls  emineat  theologian  without 
oxpreawug  our  obligation  to  hia  -writings,  aud  our  aamlration  for  that  union  of  pii)- 
found  learning  with  clear  good  sense  and  candour  which  distinguishes  him.  His  pre- 
mature de»th  robbed  the  Charch  of  England  of  a  writer  who,  had  hia  life  been  spareil, 
would  have  been  inferior  to  none  of  ila  brightest  ornaments. 

'  Neander  wall  oliserves,  that  the  e."!.  ntlal  ftature  in  Gnosticism  is  its  re-estaWisliIng 

an  aralocraey  of  lamohdge  n  rel  ^,  o  ind  rejecting  the  Chriatian  principle  whicli 
recognises  no  rel  □  ons  A  at  ntt  ons  I  tween  i  oh  and  pour,  learned  and  i^jnorant 
Church  Hiatorj-,  sect  4 

'  Thus  the  "  giae'vlog  es  ment  un  1  m  the  Pastoral  Epistles  were  probably  ihow 
speculations  abonl;  the  emanat  ons  of  spiritual  beings  found  in  the  Cabbala ;  at  least, 
Bucb  is  Burton's  opmion  (Fi  lU  and  413)  And  tbe  angel  worship  at  CoIoskb  be- 
longed to  tlie  same  class  of  superstiljons.  Dr,  Burton  has  shoivn  {pp.  304^306)  thai 
the  later  Gnostic  theories  of  ieona  and  emanations  were  derived,  in  some  measure,  from 
Jewish  sources,  although  the  essential  character  of  Gnosticism  is  entirely  Aiili-Judai(^nl 

'  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 
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must  certainly  have  been  the  case,  for  we  know  that  it  was  a  chariicteris 
tie  of  all  the  Gnostic  sects  to  despise  the  Jewish  Scriptures,'  Moreover, 
those  who  laid  claims  to  "  Gnosis "  at  Corinth  (as  we  have  seen)  were  a 
Gentile  party,  who  professed  to  adopt  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  abolition 
of  the  law,  and  perverted  it  iuto  Antinomianism  :  in  short,  they  were  the 
opposite  extreme  to  the  Judaiziag  party.  Kor  need  we  be  sui'prised  to 
find  that  some  of  these  philosophising  heretics  adopted  some  of  the  wildest 
superstitions  of  the  Jews ;  for  these  very  snperstitions  were  not  so  much 
the  natural  growth  of  Judaism  as  ingrafted  upon  it  by  its  Rabbinical  cor- 
rupters and  derived  from  Oriental  sources.  And  there  was  a  strong  affi- 
nity between  the  neo-Platonic  philosophy  of  Alexandria  and  the  Oriental 
the<Bophy  which  sprang  from  Buddhism  and  other  kindred  systems,  and 
which  degenerated  into  the  practice  of  magic  and  incantations. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  we  should  enter  into  any  disciission 
of  the  subsequent  development  of  these  errors  ;  our  subject  only  requires 
tliat  we  give  an  outline  of  the  forms  which  they  assumed  during  the 
lifetime  of  St.  Paul ;  and  this  we  can  only  do  very  imperfectly,  because 
the  allusions  ia  St.  Paul's  writings  arc  so  few  and  so  brief,  that  they  give 
US  but  little  information.  Still,  they  suffice  to  show  the  main  features  of 
the  heresies  which  he  condemns,  especially  when  we  compare  them  with 
notices  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  with  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  the  succeeding  century. 

We  may  consider  these  heresies,  first,  ia  tiieir  doctrinal,  and,  secondly, 
itt  their  practical,  aspect.  With  regard  to  the  former,  we  find  that  their 
general  characteristic  was  the  claim  to  a  deep  philosophical  insight  into 
the  mysteries  of  reUgion.  Thus  the  Colossians  are  warned  against  the 
false  teachers  who  would  deceive  them  by  a  vain  affectation  of  "  Pliiloso- 
phy,"  and  who  were  "  puffed  up  by  a  fleshly  mind."  (Col.  iL  8,  IS ')  So, 
in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  these  heretics  as  falsely 
claiming  "knowledge"  (gnosis).  And  in  the  Epistle  to  theEphesians  (so 
called)  he  seems  to  allude  to  the  same  boastful  assumption,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  love  of  Christ  as  surpassing  "  knowledge,"  in  a  passage 
which  contains  other  apparent  allusions '  to  Gnostic  doctrine.  Connected 
with  this  claim  to  a  deeper  insight  into  truth  than  that  possessed  by  the 
nninitiated,  was  the  manner  in  which  some  of  these  heretics  explained 
away  the  facts  of  revelation  by  an  allegorical  interpretation.  Thns  we 
find  that  Hymeiiaius  and  Philctus  maintained  that  "  the  Resurrection  was 
past  already."  We  have  seen  that  a  heresy  apparently  identical  with 
.this  existed  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  among  the 

'  Dr.  Burtoa  says  r — "  We  Had  all  Uie  Gnostics  agreed  in  nyeoting  Ihe  .Tewli  S3rii> 
lurea,  or  at  least  in  trealJng  ihem  wiHi  contempt."    P.  38. 

'  Compare  7  yrHai;  ^uciof,  1  Cor.  vlii.  1. 

3  Eph.  iii,  19.    See  Dr.  Boi-toa'e  remarks,  Lecturea,  pp.  S3  aad  125. 
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trefc-tliinking,  or  pseudo-pliUosophical,  party  there  ,  and  ill  tlir  Gnostic 
sects  of  tlie  second  century  were  united  in  denying  the  rcsunt,ction  of  the 
dead.'  Again,  we  find  the  Colossian  heretics  iEtioducmg  a  worship  of 
angels,  "  intruding  into  those  thii^  which  they  have  not  aeen  '  and 
BO,  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  "  self-styled  Gnostics "  {■^cviui  yvua ) 
are  occupied  with  "  endless  genealogies,"  which  were  probably  fanciful 
myths,  concerning  the  origin  and  emanation  of  spiritual  beings."  This 
latter  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  Jewish  superstition  was  blended  with 
Gentile  speculation  ;  for  we  find  in  the  Cabbala,'  or  collection  of  Jewish 
traditional  theology,  many  fabulous  statements  concerning  snch  emana- 
tiona.  It  Beems  to  be  a  dmilar  siiperstition  which  is  stigmatised  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  as  consisting  of  "profane  and  old  wives'  fables ;'"  and, 
again,  of  "  Jewish  fables  and  commandments  of  men,"^  The  Gnostics  of 
the  second  century  adopted  and  systemaiised  this  theory  of  emanations, 
and  it  became  one  of  the  most  pecuEar  and  distinctive  features  of  their 
heresy.  But  this  was  not  the  only  Jewish  element  in  the  tea<;hing  of  these 
Colossian  heretics  ;  we  find  also  that  they  made  a  point  of  conscience  of 
observing  the  Jewish  Sabbaths'^  and  festivals,  and  they  are  charged  with 
clinging  to  outward  rites  {aroixeia  to6  x'>'i">")-  ^^'^  making  distinctions 
between  the  lawfulness  of  different  kinds  of  food. 

In  their  practical  resulls,  these  heresies  which  we  are  considering  had 
a  twofold  direction.  Oa  one  side  was  an  ascetic  tendency,  such  as  we  find 
at  Colossie,  showing  itself  by  an  ai-bitiarily  invented  worship  of  God,^  an 
affectation  of  self-hnmiliation  and  mortification  of  the  flesh.     So,  in  the 

'  Burton,  p.  131.  So  Tettuliian  says :  "  Reaurreotioaem  quofiiiti  morCuorum  mam 
Teste  anGuutiatam  in  imaginarinni  significntionem  distorquent  asset  erantes  iptam  ct  am 
njortem  spiritaliter  intelligcndam  ,  .  .  et  resurrcctionem  earn  vmdicandam  qua  quis 
Bdit^  verilnte  rectanimatuB  .  .  .  ignoranUs!  morte  discusaa  't  elat  de  eepulcTO  vetiris 
homiais  eruperit"    Tcrtul.  de  Reaarreot  Carais,  xix. 

'  See  p.  449,  n.  3.  According  to  the  Cabhala,  liiere  weie  ten  Sephirotn  (,i  cmaua 
Uons  proceedmg  from  God,  which  appear  to  have  Euggested  the  Gnostic  aans  Upon 
this  theory  was  grafted  a  system  of  magio,  conasting  mainly  of  the  use  of  Sonptura! 
vords  to  produce  supernatural  effects. 

s  St.  Paal  denounces  "  the  tmdition  of  men  "  (CoL  ji.  8)  as  the  souree  ol  tbese 
toTors ;  and  the  word  Cabbala  (ti^ap)  means  tradition.  Dr.  Biirlon  anys,  "  the  Cab- 
bala had  certainly  grown  into  a  system  at  tlie  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  there  is  also  evidence  that  it  had  been  cultivated  by  the  Jewish  doctors  long 
before."    P.  298. 

*  1  Tim.  iv.  7.  »  Tit.  i.  14, 

*  This  does  not  prove  them,  however,  to  have  been  Jews,  for  the  superstitions  heatnca 
were  aleo  in  the  habit  of  adopting  soiae  of  the  ritea  of  Judaism,  under  the  idea  of  their 
pioducing  some  nm^iLciLl  eSect  upon  them  j  9&  -"we  find  from  the  Roman  satirists.  Com- 
pare Horace,  Sat.  i.  9,  71.  ("Hodie  tvlocslma  sabbata,"  4c.),  and  Juv.  vi.  5i2-547' 
See  also  some  remarks  on  the  Colojalan  lierL-tits  in  our  introductory  reniEirltK  on  tl  a 
IGpistle  to  the  CoIo^bus, 

'  'WcTioDpTlOKFia. 
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Pastoral  Epistles,  we  find  tlie  prohibition  of  mamage,' 
abstinence  from  food,  and  other  hodilj  mortifications,  mentioned  as  charac- 
teristics of  heresy.'  If  this  ascetidsm  originated  from  the  Jewish  element 
which  has  been  mentioned  above,  it  may  be  compared  with  the  practice  ol 
the  Essencs,  whose  existence  shows  that  such  ascetism  was  not  inconsistent 
with  Jndaism,  altliough  it  was  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Jndaizing 
party  properly  so  called.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  haye  arisen  from 
that  abhorrence  of  matter,  and  ty  t    f      th        1  f   m  th   dominion 

of  the  body,  which  distinguish  d  th    Al        1        FJ  t      t      nd  which 

(derived  from  them)  became  ah  f     m      f  th    &       tic  Beets. 

But  this  asceticism  was  a        k        1      mp      t     ly  t  form,  in 

which  the  practical  results  of  th  [  &      t      m      h  b  ted  them- 

selves. Its  really  dangerous  u  f  t  t  was  1  d  t  f  m  its  Jew- 
ish, but  from  its  Heathen  clem  t  W  h  h  tli  1  ed  itself 
from  the  first  at  Corinth  ;  how  m  h  It  1  th  m  h  nder  the 
name  of  Christianity,  and  eve  j  t  fi  d  th  m  by  pe  f  its  doc- 
trines. Such  teaching  could  ntfltfld  dy  d  wherever 
there  were  found  vicious  lives  d  1  1  d  A  ordingly, 
it  was  in  the  luxurious  and  co  pt  p  p  1  t  f  A  Mi  that  this 
early  Gnosticism  assumed  itsw  tfmlim  Ip  t  df  nded  by 
Antinomian  doctrine.  Thus,  tt  Ei  I  th  Eph  St.  Paul 
warns  his  readers  against  the  jht  1  mtbyhih  tain  false 
teachers  strove  to  justify  the  s  f  mp  y  d  p  d  them  that 
the  acts  of  the  body  could  not  ta  th  I  —  L  m  u  deceive 
you  with  vain  words  ;  for  because  of  these  thmgs  cometh  the  wrath  of 
God  upon  the  children  of  disobedience."*  Hymenaus  and  Philetas  ar« 
the  first  leaders  of  this  party  mentioned  by  name :  we  have  seen  that 
they  agreed  with  the  Corinthian  Antinomians  in  denying  the  resurrection, 
and  they  agreed  with  them  no  less  in  practice  than  ia  theory.    Of  the 

'  Which  certaiuly  was  the  reveree  of  Hie  Juflaizing  exallatlon  of  marriage. 

'  St.  Paul  declares  that  these  errors  sliall  coma  "  in  tho  last  daja ; "  but  St.  Joliu 
HajB  "  the  last  days"  were  come  in  Ms  time ;  and  it  is  implied  by  St,  Paul's  words  that 
the  evils  he  denounces  were  already  in  action ;  just  as  he  had  said  before  to  the  Thes- 
saloniana,  Ti  /aiuT^ptov  ^in  hepyciTm  t^;  avo/iiac  (2  Tliesa.  iL  7},  where  the  peculiar 
esprcssions  dvo/iia  anct  6  ivo/io;  seem  to  point  to  tho  Autinomiao  character  of  theao 
here^es. 

3  Both  at  Colosao  and  in  Crete  it  seems  to  have  been  tlie  Jtiwish  form  of  these  hcre- 
M«8  which  predominated ;  at  Colossie  they  took  an  ascetic  ilirectjon ;  ia  Crete,  among 
a  simpler  and  more  provmcial  population,  the  false  teachers  Eeem  lo  have  beea  hypo- 
i^rites,  who  enconraged  the  vices  to  which  their  followers  were  addicted,  and  iaocnlated 
them  with  foolish  anpccelitionB  {lovdaiKol  iivBot-fiapac  ffjTfloeif  xal  -yepea^oyiac)  ;  but 
we  do  not  find  in  these  Epistles  any  mention  of  the  theoretic  AntinomiamEm  which  ex- 
isted in  some  of  the  great  cities. 

*  Eph.  V.  6.  See  also  the  whole  of  the  warnings  in  Eph.  v.  The  Epistle,  (hough 
not  addressed  (at  any  rate  not  esclnaively)  to  the  Ephesiaus,  was  probably  sent  l« 
BHTCTal  other  cities  in  A^a  Minor, 
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first  tf  tlieiii  it  ia  expressly  said  that  he'  had  "cast  away  a  good  coti- 
Euience,"  and  of  both  we  are  told  that  they  (.howed  themseives  not  to  be- 
long to  Christ,  because  they  had  not  His  seal  ;  this  seal  being  desurihad 
Qs  twofold—" The  Lord  kaoweth  them  that  are  His,"  and  "  Let  everyone 
who  nimieth  tlie  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity." '  S  t.  Paul  appears 
to  imply  that  though  they  boasted  their  "  linowledge  of  God,"  yet  that  the 
Lord  had  no  knowledge  of  them  ;  as  our  Saviour  had  himself  declared  that 
to  the  claims  of  such  false  disciples  He  wonld  reply,  "  I  never  k-new  you ; 
depart  from,  me,  ye  wnrkers  of  iniquity."  But  in  the  same  Epistle  where 
these  heresiarchs  arc  condemned,' St.  Paul  intimates  that  their  principles 
were  not  yet  fully  developed  ;  he  warns  Timothy  =  that  an  outburst  of 
immorality  and  lawlessness  must  be  shortly  expected  within  the  Church 
beyond  anything  whicli  had  yet  been  esperienced.  The  same  anticipa- 
tion appears  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  Ephesiau  presbyters,  and  even 
at  the  early  period  of  his  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  ;  and  we  see  from 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude,  and  from  the  Apocalypse  of  St. 
John,  all  addressed  (it  should  be  remembered)  to  the  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor,  that  this  prophetic  warning  was  soon  fulCUed.  We  find  that  many 
Christians  used  their  liberty  as  a  cloak  of  maliciousness  ;  ^  "  promising 
their  hearers  liberty,  yet  themselves  the  slaves  of  corruption  ; "  *  "  turning 
tbe  grace  of  God  into  lasciviousness ; " "  that  they  were  justly  condemned 
by  the  surrounding  Heathen  for  their  crimes,  and  even  suffered  punish- 
ment as  robbers  and  murderers.'  They  were  also  infamous  for  the  prac- 
tice of  the  pretended  arts  of  magic  and  witchcraft,^  which  they  may  have 
borrowed  either  from  the  Jewish  soothsayers '  and  exercisers, '*  or  from  the 
Heathen  professors  of  magical  arts  who  so  much  abounded  at  the  same 
epoch.  Some  of  them,  who  are  called  the  followers  of  Balaam  in  the 
Epistles  of  Peter  and  Jude,  and  the  Mcolaitans  (an  equivalent  name)  in 
the  Apocalypse,  taught  their  followers  to  indulge  in  the  sensual  impurities, 
and  even  in  the  idoi-feasta  of  the  Heathen."    We  fiud  moreover,  that 

'  ITira.  i.  10. 

»  2  Tim.  iil  19.  =  2  Tim.  iii.  J  1  Pet.  iL  16. 

'  Z  Pet.  il.  19.  e  Jude  iv.  '1  Pet.  iv.  15. 

»  Rev,  ii.  20.    Compare  Rev,  is.  21,  Rev,  xsi,  8,  and  Eev.  sxLi.  Ifi. 

»  Compare  Juv.  vi.  546 ;  "  Qualiacanque  volee  Judfel  somoia  venduct," 

io  See  Acts  sis.  13. 

'-  Such,  at  least,  eeems  the  natural  eiplanation  of  ElSulABvra  fayeiv  (Eev.  !i.  20>. 
fci  we  can  searcelj  Euppose  so  strong  a  condemnatlou  if  the  offence  had  been  oiily  eat 
lag  meat  which  had  once  formed  pai't  of  a.  saorifloe.  It  Is  remarkable  how  complelely 
the  Gnostics  of  the  second  century  r««enibled  these  earlier  heretioa  ia  all  Uie  points 
here  mentioned.  Their  immorality  ia  the  subject  of  constant  aoimadversion  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fatliere,  who  tell  as  that  the  calumnies  whicli  were  cast  upon  the  Chris- 
tiana by  iho  heathen  were  caused  by  the  vices  of  ttie  Gnostics.  Irenteus  asserts  that 
they  said,  "  as  gold  deposited  in  the  mud  docs  not  loM  its  beauty,  ao  they  themselves, 
Ly  lie  their  Butward  immorality,  eannol  be  injured  bj  it,  nor  lose  their 
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thaa  f  Isc  1  ac  ]  1  s  TV  til  tb  r  1  Lent  onaQCaa  a  morals,  united  auarcliy  in 
jots  and  re«  afince  to  Ixw  an  i  j,OTernment  They  "  walkiid  after  tlio 
flesh  lithe  last  of  nncleannei's  anide'ip^cd  governments."  And  thus 
they  gave  r  se  to  thosB  charj,es  igainst  Ohr  st  an  ty  itself,  which  were  made 
by  the  Heatlien  writers  at  tho  time,  whose  knowlei3ge  of  tho  new  religion 
was  naturally  taiea  from  those  amongst  its  professors  who  rendered  them- 
selves notorious  by  falUng  ander  the  judgment  of  the  Law. 

When  thus  we  contemplate  the  true  character  of  these  divisions  and 
heresies  which  beset  the  Apostolic  Church,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  it  needed  all  those  miraculous  gifts  with  which  it  was  endowed,  and 
all  that  inspired  wisdom  which  presided  over  its  organisation,  to  ward  off 
dangers  which  threatened  to  blight  its  growth  and  destroy  its  very  exist- 
ence. In  its  earliest  infancy,  two  powerful  and  venomous  foes  twined 
themselves  rontil  its  very  cradle  bat  its  stiength  was  accordmg  to  its 
day  iMth  i  supernatural  vigooi  it  rent  off  the  coils  of  Jewish  bigotry 
and  stifled  the  p  i  ono  is  breith  of  Heathen  licentiousness  but  the  pei-il 
v-aoTiortil  and  the  struggle  was  for  life  or  death  Had  the  Church's 
fate  been  snbjeeted  to  the  ordinary  laws  wh  eh  rp^uUte  the  history  of 
earthly  commonweiltl  s  it  conli  scireely  have  racit^d  one  of  the  two 
opposite  dp'itimes  eitlier  of  whiuh  mu'^t  hai  c  equally  defeated  (li  we  may 
so  speak)  the  world  salvatioi  Ltherit  mnst  haie  been  cramped  into 
i  Jewish  sect  ic  (i  1  ng  to  the  w  sh  of  the  mijoiity  of  its  eaihest  mem- 
berf  01  (hivin,^  escaped  this  immediate  eitmct  on)  it  must  have  added 
one  n  m  to  the  inuumtrable  sehools  ot  Heathen  phdosophy  subdividing 
into  a  hundred  1  lanches  whose  votaiies  would  some  of  them  have  sunk 
into  Oriental  superatitions  others  into  Pagin  Tolupt  lousness  If  we 
need  aiyjroof  how  narrowly  the  Chmch  escaped  this  latter  peril,  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  feaiful  powei  of  Gnosticism  in  the  succeeding 
centnry.  And,  indeed,  the  more  we  consider  the  elements  of  which  every 
Christian  community  was  originally  composed,  the  more  mast  we  wonder 
how  little  the  flock  of  the  wise  and  good '  could  have  successfully  resisted 
the  overwhelming  contagion  of  folly  and  wickedness.  In  every  city  the 
nucleus  of  the  Church  consisted  of  Jews  and  Jewish  proselytes ;  on  this 
foundation  was  superadded  a  miscellaneous  mass  of  heathen  converts, 
almost  exclusively  from  the  lowest  classes,  baptized,  indeed,  into  the  name 

gpiritual  BulMtaQce."  Iren.  vi.  2,  quoted  by  Burton.  Antl  so  JusMn  Martyr  speaUa  of 
heretics,  who  said  "  that  though  tlicy  lived  sinful  lives,  yet,  if  they  know  Qod,  ihe 
Lord  will  not  impute  to  them  ^."  Tryph.  141.  And  Epiphanius  gives  the  most 
horrible  dettuls  of  the  enormities  which  they  practiced.  Again,  their  addiction  to  magi- 
cal arts  was  notorious.  Soe  Barton,  p.  179,  io.  And  their  leaders,  BasilidcE  and  Va- 
lenUnns,  are  accused  of  catiug  sMo^oSiro  (like  the  Nicolaitana  of  the  Apocalypse)  to 
avoid  persecution.    Burton,  pp.  148  and  453. 

I  ■Whom  St  Paul  oftlla  raeiot  (PhU.  iii.  15).  i.  -°.  mature  ia  the  knoivledg-  of  Cbr!.* 
tian  truth. 
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of  Jesus,  but  still  with  all  the  habits  of  a  life  of  idolati-y  and  yIcg  clinging 
to  theBL  How  was  it,  then,  that  such  a  society  could  escape  the  two 
t«mptatioQ3  which  ass^led  it  just  at  the  time  when  they  were  most  likely 
to  be  fatal  ?  While  as  yet  the  Jewish  element  preponderated,  a  fanatical 
party,  commanding  almost  necessarily  the  sympathies  of  the  Jewish  po^ 
tion  of  the  society,  made  a  zealous  and  combined  effort  to  reduce  Christi- 
anity to  Judaism,  and  subordinate  the  Church  to  the  Synagogue.  Over 
theur  gi'eat  opjKmcnt,  the  one  Apostle  of  the  Gfentiles,  tbey  won  a  tem- 
pDTary  triumph,  and  saw  bim  consigned  to  prison  and  to  death.  How 
was  it  that  the  very  hour  of  their  vietoiy  was  the  epoeh  from  which  we 
date  their  failure  E  Again, — tbia  stage  is  passed,- — the  CUurcL  is  thrown 
open  to  the  Gentiles,  and  crowds  flock  in,  some  attracted  by  wonder  at 
tbe  mii'acles  they  see,  some  by  hatred  of  the  government  under  which 
they  live,  and  by  hopes  that  they  may  turn  the  Chm'ch  into  an  organised 
conspiracy  against  law  and  order  ;  and  even  the  best,  as  yet  unsettled  in 
their  faith,  and  ready  to  exchange  their  new  belief  for  a  newer,  "  carried 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine."  At  such  an  epoch,  a  pystematic 
theory  is  devised,  recoaciliiig  the  profession  of  Christianity  with  the  prac- 
tice of  immorality  ;  its  teachers  proclaim  that  Christ  has  freed  them  from 
the  law,  and  that  the  man  who  has  attained  true  sjOTitnal  enlightenment 
is  above  the  obligations  of  Outward  morality  ;  and  with  this  seducing  phi- 
losophy for  the  Gentile  they  readily  combine  the  Cabbalistic  snperstitiona 
of  Babbinical  tradition  to  captivate  the  Jew,  Who  conld  wonder  if, 
when  sucb  iueeodioriea  applied  their  torch  to  such  materials,  a  flame  burst 
forth  which  well  nigh  consumed  the  fabric.  Surely  that  day  of  trial  was 
"  revealed  ia  fire,"  and  the  buildmg  which  was  able  to  abide  the  flame 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Temple  of  God. 

It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  among  the  Christians  of 
the  Apostolic  Age  the  existence  of  so  many  f^ms  of  error  and  sin.  It 
was  a  pleasing  dreaiii  which  represented  the  primitive  church  as  a  society 
of  angels  ;  and  it  is  not  without  a  struggle  that  we  bring  ourselves  to  open 
oar  eyes  and  behold  the  reality.  Bat  yet  it  is  a  higher  feeling  which  bids 
us  thankfully  to  recognise  the  truth  that  "there  is  no  partiality  with  G  od ; " 
that  he  has  never  snpernaturally  coerced  any  generation  of  mankind  into 
virtae,  nor  rendered  schism  and  heresy  impossible  in  any  age  of  the  Church. 
So  St.  Paul  tells  his  eoEverts^  that  there  mnst  needs  be  heresies  amoug 
them,  that  the  good  may  be  tried  and  distinguished  from  the  bad  ;  imply- 
ing that,  without  the  possibility  of  a  choice,  there  would  be  no  test  of 
faith  or  holiness.  And  so  Our  Lord  himself  compared  His  Ohcrch  to  a 
net  cast  into  the  sea,  which  gathered  fish  of  all  kinds,  both  good  and  bad  j 
nor  was  its  purity  to  be  attained  by  the  exclusion  of  evil,  till  the  end 

'  OiK  icTf  irpDiTWTro/l^fimjf  il  Osfig,  Aotsx.  34. 
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should  <;ome.  Therefore,  if  we  sigli,  as  well  we  may,  for  the  realiBatioB 
of  aa  ideal  which  Scripture  paints  to  us  and  imagination  embodies,  bnt 
which  onr  eyes  seek  for  and  caimot  find  ;  if  we  look  vainly  and  with  earnest 
longiogs  for  the  appearance  of  that  glorious  Church,  "  witiiout  spot  or 
wrinkle  or  any  such  thing  "  the  fitting  bride  of  a  heivenly  epoa^e  ■ — it 
may  calm  our  mj  at  e  ce  to  collect  that  no  5u  h  Chn  ch  1  as  ever  existed 
nyon  earth,  wh  le  yet  e  lo  not  fo  get  that  t  has  ex  ted  and  does  etist 
in  heaven.  In  the  very  hfet  me  of  th  Apo  tl  ?  o  less  than  now  the 
earnest  expectat  on  of  the  cr  a  u  e  wa  t  d  fo  the  man  f  stat  on  of  the 
sons  of  Gfod  muacles  d  1  ot  convert  spiral  oa  d  d  not  s'ln  t  fy  ; 
then,  as  now  mpe  feet  on  ani  e  1  cl  ng  to  tl  e  memb  rs  and  clo^^ed  the 
energies,  of  tl  e  k  ^dora  of  God  now  aa  then  Ohr  st  ans  are  fellow 
hei%  and  of  the  ame  body  w  th  tl  [  ts  of  j  t  me  ma  le  p  rf  ct 
nov,  as  then  th  co  nmun  on  of  a  nls  I  to  one  f  miiy  th  Chu  ch 
□il'-ftcit  with  fh    Church  t   umjhant 


Upon  tJie  Origin  of  tJie  Ilerssies  of  the  later  Aposlotw  Age. 

In  the  above  sketdi  we  have  taken  a  somewhat  different  view  of  thtise  heresies 
from  that  advocated  with  great  abilitv  by  Mr.  Stanley.  He  considers  all  the 
heretiea  opposed  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Ooloasiana  and  Ephesians,  and 
in  those  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  even  those  denounoed  by  St.  Fiter,  St  Jude, 
and  St  John,  to  have  boon  Judaizers:  and  he  speaks  of  St.  Panls  opposition 
to  them  aa  "  the  seeond  act  of  the  conflict  with  Judaism." '  In  deference  to  a 
writer  who  has  done  much  to  give  clearness  and  vividness  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  Apostolic  age,  we  feci  bound  to  justify  our  dissent  from  his  view  by  a  few 
additional  remarks. 

First,  we  think  that  even  if  the  Jewish  element  had  been  the  chief  ingredient 
in  the  teaching  of  these  heretics,  stiK  they  ought  not  to  l>e  called  Judaizers.  The 
characteristic  of  the  original  Judaizers  was  a  determination  to  confine  Christen- 
dom within  tbe  walls  of  the  Synagogue,  and  to  put  Christianity  on  the  same 
footing  with  Pharisaism  or  Saddueeeism,  as  a  tolerated  Jewish  sect.  The  rapid 
increase  and  gradual  preponderance  of  the  Gentile  portion  of  the  Church,  soon 
rendered  the  existence  of  this  Judaizing  party  impossible,  except  in  Palestine. 
Hence  it  seems  to  introduce  unnecessary  confusion,  if  we  apply  the  distinctive 
name  of  Jndiuzers  to  heretics  whose  opinions  were  so  very  different  from  those  ad- 
Tocated  by  the  party  originally  called  by  that  name. 

B'lt  fiitther ;  we  cannot  think  that  the  Jewish  element  had  that  prepouderat 
'  P.  210. 
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iug  influence  in  tlio  heresies  of  the  later  Apostolic  period  which  Mr.  Stanley 
assigns  to  it  On  the  eontrary,  the  aceounis  of  them  in  toe  Epistles  incline  us 
to  believe  that  the  Jewish  element  was  only  the  accidental,  and  the  Gentile  ele- 
ment the  essential,  constitaent  of  these  heresies,  Mr.  Stanley's  reasons  for  the 
opposite  opinion  are  mainly  aa  follows  ;— 

(1)  That  the  party  claiming  ^euddiw/ioc  yvHais '  is  the  same  party  who  txe 
called  vo/MSiMaKa^i.'  Bat  the  former  aifc  mentioned  in  quite  a  different  part  of 
the  Epistle  from  the  latter,  aad  there  is  no  proof  that  tlie  same  persons  are  meant 
in  the  two  passages :  and  even  if  they  are,  the  expression  vo/ioiiSdaitaXot  might 
very  well  be  applied  to  learned  Platoniaing  Jews  like  Philo,  who  taught  what 
they  cousidBred  tbG  true  and  deep  view  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  by  which  it  was 
aliegorised  away  into  a  mystic  philosophy.  And,  in  the  teaching  of  such  Jews, 
Judaism  was  quite  subordinated  to  Hellenism. 

(2)  Mr.  Stanley  aj^es  that  the  anarchical  policy  of  tlie  heretics  denounced 
by  8t  Peter  and  St  Jude,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Jewish  national  aspiration 
after  earthly  empire,  and  impatience  of  the  Roman  yoke.  It  may  be  coneeded 
that  some  Jewish  Christiana  may  have  joined  these  agitators  from  such  feelings ; 
but  is  it  not  equally  probable  that,  as  Arnold  suppose  this  lawless  party  con 
Hjted  mainly  of  nominal  conyerts  from  heathenism,  who  "  took  part  with  Chris- 
tianity for  its  negative  side,  not  for  its  positive ;"  outlawed  by  their  vices  or  their 
ca'imes  from  the  existing  order  of  society,  and  anxio'js  to  revolotionise  it,  and 
hoping  to  find  in  the  Church  an  instrument  for  promoting  their  sinister  ends  ? 

(3)  Mr.  Stanley  assumes  that  "  those  who  say  tliey  are  Jews  and  are  not," ' 
are  to  be  identified  with  the  Nicoiaitans  or  Baiaamltes,  mentioned  in  the  same 
chapter.  But  this  is  not  quite  clear  ;  and  even  if  they  be  the  same  party,  there 
is  no  proof  that  they  were  Judaizing  Christians  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  practices 
attritmted  to  them  are  in  direct  opposition  to  Judaism.'  And  we  should  there- 
fore be  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Burton,>  that  their  profession  of  Judaism  was 
only  aiopt«d  to  shield  them  from  heathen  porsecntion,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
directeJ  agiunst  Chridums,  Juddsm  being  a  religio  licita,  which  Christianity 
was  not. 

(4)  Mr,  Stanley  argues  that  as  Ccrinthus  is  (traditionally)  connected  with 
the  Ebioi'iteg,  and  as  St  John  is  represented  (traditionally)  as  opposing  Oerinthns, 
therefore  IJt  John  wrote  against  the  Ebionites,  and  consequently  against  a  Judar 
king  sect  of  heretics.  But  wo  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  to  rely  upon  aach 
inferences,  founded  upon  conditions  of  a  vague  and  somewhat  inconsistent  kind. 
It  ia  true  tint  Cerinthua  ia  sometimes  cls^sed  with  the  Ebionites  by  the  early 
writers  agm/ist  heretics ;  but  this  appears  only  t»  be  because  some  of  their  less 
important  doctrinal  tenets  were  the  same  ; '  for  in  the  most  essential  points  they 

1  1  Thn.  vi.  20.  '  1  Tim.  I  T.  '  Eev.  ii.  9. 

<  NeEuder  (Church  History,  sect  i)  thinks  that  the  Nicoliutaua  of  the  Apocalypse 
wcm  not  properly  a  sect,  hut  only  a  class  of  people  who  were  in  the  practice  of  seducing 
Christiana  to  partake  in  the  teatlien  sacrificial  feaets,  and,  therefore,  clearly  Anli- 
JudaiBtic     But  see  "  Plantiag  and  Loading,"  vol.  ii.  p.  633. 

"  P.  337,  4c. 

•  The  chief  point  of  agreemeat  seeme  to  have  been,  that  Cerinthua  (as  well  aa  tha 
later  Gnostics)  traced  back  all  divine  attributes  in  ChiiBt  to  the  deeceut  lif  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  nim  at  Hie  bapiiBm, 
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(eem  to  have  becu  the  very  antipodes  of  oas  another.  The  Cei'inthiaiis  aic  repto 
seated  as  advocates  of  gross  sensuality  and  unbridled  licence,  like  the  Antino- 
miaus  of  Coi-intli ;  whereas  the  Ebionit^  were  a  sect  of  asceWca,  who  practised 
the  most  anstere  temperance,  and  resembled  the  Essenee  in  tlic  sti-ictness  of  their 
morality.  Again,  we  are  told  by  Epiptanius '  tliat  Cerintlins  considered  tlie  Law 
as  the  work  of  an  evil  spirit,  like  the  later  Gnostics ;  whereas  the  Ebionitea  were 
sb'iet  Judaizei-g,  the  true  representatives  of  the  original  party  so  called.  More- 
over, St,  John  is  universally  believed  to  Lave  writtca  against  heresies  which 
manifested  themselves  at  Ephesus  ;  whereas  the  Ebionites  were  confined  to 
Palestine.  And  though  Oerinthos  adhered  to  some  of  the  obsei-vanoee  of  the  Low, 
yet  he  is  recorded '  to  have  derived  his  theology,  not  from  Faltatine,  taut  from 
Alexandria. 

Having  thiK  mentioned  Mi  Stanley  s  principal  reisons  for  thinking  the  hei  e- 
aeg  in  question  to  be  Jtwish  we  will  stT,te  the  arguments  which  hive  led  us  to 
tliink  them  of  Gentile  origin 

(1)  Their  strong  icspmbliuce  tD  tbo  Cormtluan  Antinomiaoioiu  ;  shown  by 
Hymena)us  and  Fhiletns  denying  the  E  snntction  and  by  the  Sophists  of  the 
Epistle  to  iha  Ephesnns  (iLWoi  ?o)oi=)  nho  justified  tormcation  and  by  their 
name  of  "  followers  of  Balaam  as  esjhiULd  to  aiiio  fiom  the  r  persuading  their 
followers  to  commit  fornication ' 

(2)  Then'  eating  k  JuXo&ora  ^ -alach  wl  cannot  easily  concei\e  any  Jewish 
sect  doing. 

(3)  The  whole  tono  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude, 
whose  denunciations  are  directed  against  a  system  of  open  and  avowed  profligacy, 
Bnch  aa  might  be  supposed  with  greater  ease  to  spring  from  Heatlien  laxity  lliau 
from  Jewish  formalism.  Snrelv.  had  tliev  been  a  Jtdaizing  sect,  some  notice  of 
the  fact  mnst  have  been  found  In  these  Epistles  ;  wnereas  it  seems  implied  that 
they  were  pervertera  of  St.  Paul's  doctrines." 

(4)  The  fact  that  the  Epistles  of  St  John  are  db^cted  i^Mnst  heretics  who 
clfumed  a  peculiar  "  knowledge  of  God,"  and  maintained  their  right  to  ain ;  still 
reminding  us  of  the  Corinthian  Antinomians,  and  with  no  trace  of  Judaism. 

{5)  The  close  connection  between  the  opinions  of  all  these  heretics  and  those 
of  the  later  Gnostics ;  which  loads  us  to  infer  that  Judaism  could  not  be  a  pre- 
dominant feature  in  their  heresies,  since  later  Gnosticism  was  so  especially  op- 
pMcd  to  Jui3aism.  For  though  the  Gnostics  borrowed  some  Jewish  notions 
which  they  blended  with  theii-  own  system,'  yet  ther  all  agreed  in  referring  the 

'  See  Bnrton,  p.  478.  It  is  true  that  in  the  representation  of  the  doctilno  of  Ceria- 
3iua  given  by  others,  and  adopted  by  Neander  in  Ms  Churoh  History  (sect  4),  Cerin- 
thuBonly  taught  that  the  Law  was  fp.vpn  by  an  angelie  Demiurge,  who  unconsciously 
■Jid  the  work  of  God.  Bat  even  on  this  view,  he  taught  that  the  Jews  as  a  nation  wor- 
shipped tliis  Demiurge  by  mistake  as  the  auprerae  "  God,"  and  that  bejond  this  infe- 
rior Btanding  point  tlie  Law  oonld  not  raise  tliem.  Surely  this  is  enough  to  eliow  hoiv 
completely  the  Alesitndrian  element  preponderated  over  the  Jewish  in  CeriQthuE'fl 
doctrine. 

*  By  Theodoret,  whose  statement  la  believed  by  Neander. 

3  Eph.  V.  0.  ■"  Rev.  ii.  14.  ^  Rev.  i[,  20.  "  2  Pet.  iu.  15. 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  the  three  earliest  leaders  of  the  Gnostics,  viz.  Cerlnf  hus,  Ba 
Bilides,  and  Valentinos.  were  tdl  Alesaiidriaas  j  and  the  pagan  name  of  Ihe  son  of 
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NOTE   ON  THE  HERESIES  OF  THE  LA.TEE   ArOSTOI-IC  AGE.        ibV 

origin  of  tlie  Mosaic  Law  either  to  an  evil  spirit,  or  to  an  inferior  aud  unonligLt- 
fined  Demim'ge. 

Basilides  (laldorua)  accms  to  show  that  Basllidea  could  not  have  even  been  of  Jowiali 
race.  It  is  Irae  that  Neander  divides  tlie  Gaostio  sects  iuto  two  classes,  one  connectea 
ivitli,  and  the  otlier  opposed  to,  Jadaism.  But  the  connection  with  Judaism  of  whinii 
he  speaks  in  the  former,  only  oon^ted  in  their  transffeiring  to  ttieir  own  systeniB  Bome 
elements  derived  from  Judaism,  which,  as  a  whole,  Ihej  all  oonddered  a  religion  suited 
only  to  the  unenlightened  and  "  peycliical "  mass.  In  all  of  them  the  speculative  lud 
philosophising  element,  whether  derived  from  Uellenic  or  Oriental  &>i.recB,  predoaii- 
Bated  over  the  JudaicaL 
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